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PREFACE. 


es 


In issuing, under instructions from the Honourable the Home Secre- 
tary, a second and enlarged edition of this Year Book, it is hoped 
that it may not only prove useful to residents of Queensland, but 
also to persons outside the colony desirous of information as to the 
conditions and resources of this portion of the Empire. 


With a view of adding to the usefulness of the work, a map of 
the colony and a number of reproductions of photographs illustrative 
of some of its chief resources have been introduced. 


Such mistakes as were discovered in the first issue have been 
corrected. It is not, however, to be expected that in dealing statisti- 
cally with so many subjects such have been entirely avoided in the 
present issue. The compiler will therefore feel grateful if any which 
present themselves to the reader are brought under his notice, so as 
ensure their correction in a subsequent issue. 
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Part I, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Queensland, occupying the north-eastern portion of the island 
continent of Australia, comprises a territory of 668,497 square miles 
and thus is more than twice the size of New South Wales and nearly 
eight times that of Victoria; and, Russia alone excepted, is greatly 
larger than any country in Europe, exceeding in extent the Empires 
of Germany and Austro-Hungary together by nearly one-half of their 
combined area. Starting at Point Danger on the eastern seaboard 
near the 28th parallel of south latitude, the Colony of Queensland is 
bounded on the south by New South Wales; Macpherson’s Range, 
the Great Dividing Range, the Dumaresq River, the Barwon River, 
and the 29th degree of south latitude forming the line of demarcation ; 
it is limited on the west by the 141st meridian of east longitude as far 
north as the 26th degree of south latitude ; from thence by the 138th 
meridian, by these marching with the provincé of South Australia 
as far as the Gulf of Carpentaria; thence under special statute 
(43 Vic. No. 1) nearly to the 9th parallel. On the north by a line 
easterly passing close to New Guinea at the mouth of the Baxter 
River as far as the Great Barrier Reef, which, with a line south in 
continuation to the north point of Fraser’s or Great Sandy Island, 
and thence by the Pacific Ocean to Point Danger, constitutes the 
eastern limit. 


This vast territory, extending as it does for 1,300 miles from 
north to south, and 900 miles from east to west, of necessity includes 
great varieties of soil and climate, which by natural sequence give 
origin to products of both the temperate and torrid zones. 


The physical features of Southern Queensland are very similar to 
those of New South Wales, consisting near the coast of short rivers, 
the centres of fertile valleys separated by ranges more or less elevated, 
but rarely of sufficient height to aspire to the dignity of mountains, 
although here and there are to be found peaks of considerable altitude. 
The more important rivers find their source in the Great Dividing 
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Range—a generic term applied to the mountain chain which, in many 
parts under specific names, extends throughout the length of the 
colony, separating the waters flowing easterly from those flowing 
westerly and southerly. This range, continuing through from New 
South Wales near the 152nd meridian, maintains a distance of from 
100 to 300 miles from the coast to about the 21st parallel of south 
latitude, where it approaches nearer to the sea, until its termination 


at Cape York. 


The country to the west of this range largely consists of undu- 
lating downs, lightly timbered, but yielding most nutritious grasses. 
For many years this portion of the colony was held to be unsuited 
for agriculture, although its value for pastoral purposes had long been 
recognised. This fallacy has now been exploded, and beyond doubt 
large areas of our Western lands only need a readily accessible market 
to ensure their being placed under tribute to the farmer. In common 
with the greater part of Australia, Central and Southern Queensiand 
suffer from an irregular supply of surface water. The absence of high 
mountain ranges possessing a perpetual snow-line renders the rivers of 
the colony uneven in the extreme as to their flow, at one time, under 
the influence of continued rains, emulating in volume the mighty rivers 
of other continents, and again, in time of drought, dwindling to a silver 
thread, which in turn is too frequently swallowed by the thirsty sand, 
until naught remains but a series of pools more or less isolated from 
each other. Great loss amongst the flocks and herds of the grazier 
has in the past resulted from this absence of permanent surface water, 
bat experience now shows that much of this may be obviated by 
drawing upon the subterranean supplies which Nature has so liberally 
provided. 


Northern Queensland is more highly favoured both in the quality 
of its soil and the regularity of its rainfall.” The latter is induced by 
the configuration of the coast-line on the east and north, and the 
greater altitude of the mountain ranges, which here approach nearer 
to the ocean. Among the Bellenden-Ker mountains in the vicinity 
of Halifax Bay, between the Russell and Mulgrave Rivers, is the 
highest known point in Queensland—Mount Bartle Frere, 5,438 feet 
above the level of the sea. On the eastern seaboard the vallevs of 
nearly all of the many small rivers consist of the richest scrub soils, 
which have been proved to possess a fertility which under favourable 
conditions at times becomes phenomenal. 
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The climate of a country so extensive as Queensland varies, of 
necessity, according to locality, but on the whole may be described as 
avery healthy one. Although at each new settlement the miasmatic 
fevers common to all freshly opened up countries prevail for a time, 
especially in the North, giving trouble to those whose constitutions 
or whose callings cause them to be peculiarly liable to attack, yet as 
the country becomes more fully occupied, and drainage and clearing 
extend, the fever line is found to recede, and many places at one time 
deemed unhealthy are now found to possess a reputation for salubrity. 


It is hardly necessary to say that provision is made for the collec- 
tion of meteorological information, as the very excellent work done by 
the Government Meteorological Observer and his officers is well known 
far beyond the precincts of the colony. Queensland is intersected by 
a comprehensive system of climatic stations supplied with first-class 
instruments suited to the classification of each. The greater number 
of the observers are Government officials—generally belonging to the 
Post and Telegraph Department—although some are private citizens. 
In most cases observations are taken thrice daily, and even more 
frequently (self-recording instruments being provided), and the results 
reported to the head office chiefly by wire. 


Temperature and rainfall are necessarily largely influenced by 
locality, and a mean for the colony is therefore impossible to determine. 
Want of space precludes the inclusion of an extensive list of places 
with their climatic records, but the following statements furnish 
information on this point respecting Brisbane and a few of the other 
chief meteorological stations. 


The temperature and the rainfall experienced in the metropolitan 
area during the past ten years were as follow :— 


BRISBANE, HEIGHT ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 130 FEET. 


TEMPERATURE. RAINFALL. 
Year. ; Ta : i ~ 

sree ee | Mean. Inches. Days. 
1887 et ae 92°6 37-4 | 66°7 81°536 238 
1888 aa rec te 99:3 | 39°4 677 33°075 130 
1889 te POF: re 96°0 372 68°8 49°360 155 
1890 nc vie Ere 95°6 36°2 | 67°6 73020 162 
1891 ie 65 eee 959 | 39°8 67°4 41°679 143 
1892 Ea a ee 99°5 39°77 | 68°3 647966 145 
1893 en ae eral 105°9 390 | 67°9 88°264 147 
1894 ae “re Sac] 99°6 36°1 | 67°6 44°019 143 
1895 op 505 A 93°0 364 | 68°6 59°112 105 
1896 ee is ae | 95°2 3671 | 679 | 44:977 121 
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Meteorological information for last year, recorded at some of the 
more important stations, was as follows :— 


Extreme | 3 | ; Geographical | 
Temperature. | z Rainfall. Pasitlon. | 
| a = | Least Mean 
Line | _ | Distance | Bar. 
Place. ers | | | | a = from Pres- 
5 es | & | at & 3 Ss Coast. | sure. 
te) 2 tie || 2 a 2S to 
BAN) cSt) Retell cee | Ee ee] 
Pie tel Pe ER S| A A | 
| | z 
Bundaberg we 99°6 | 36°6 | 72:2 | 54:077 | 105 152°21; 9 miles | 30°069 
Rockhampton ...| 101°9 -35°8 | 72°4 | 61°701 | 101 USOFSIO PAKS. a5 30°078 
Mackay .. Ree 906  36°6  71:1 71157 | +109 149°13 de tes 30°046 
Townsville a 93:0 | 44°0 | 74°4 | 73964 87 146°49 On coast | 30°028 
Cairns .... aoe 96°9  45°6 | 75°6 | 99501) 145 145°47 | On coast | 30°009 
Thursday Island 98°0  68°8 | 81:1 | 69°813 89 142°12 | Off coast | 29°945 
Charters Towers | 102-7 | 42:5 |74:0|43°000| 67 146°8 | 66 miles | 29°995 
Clermont ... | 102°5 | 28°6 | 70:2 | 38:050| 55 147°38 | 129 ,, 
Toowoomba... 98°3 | 23°1 | 62:1 | 37°390| 112 TSLe5B) | Mba, 
Stanthorpe = 95°9 | 15:0 | 577 | 33°120| 105 LSP 28) 975 ss. 
Warwick .. | 105°7 | 15°8 63°2:| 29°840 77 152°4 SOanss 
Goondiwindi ...| 112°3  23°9  67°2 24°960, 110 150°21| 186 ,, 30074 
Cunnamulla... | 116°6 | 25°6 | 67°9.| 12°718| 42 145°38 | 453, 30°071 
Mitchell ... | 105°3 | 18°9 | 65°3 | 15°083 56 147°52 | 278 ,, 30°089 
Thargomindah ... | 115-1 | 23-7 | 67°8| 9:244| 31 143-43 |539 >, | 30°056 
Isisford ... ... | 120°0 | 28:0 | 73°8 | 17°300 42 | 144:°22| 357 ,, | 30°016 
Hughenden ... | 108°7 | 29°4 74°6 | 18°783 47 pe OL 
Gloncurry _... | 109'S | 36-0 | 75°3 | 13°268 | _ 39 | 143-30/207 ,, | 30°008 
Camooweal ~e| 210°4.1'30:9') 75:3.) 9-160 42 138°17 | 192 ,, 30°003 
Boulia_... ... | 110°9 | 30-4 | 74°7 12°030 25 5 | 139°38| 359 ,, | 30°043 
| | | | | 


Movnratns. 

Of mountains, strictly speaking, there are none in Queensland. 
The highest peak yet proved is but little in excess of 5,000 feet above 
the sea-level. The ranges which separate the various watercourses in 
many instances attain a mean elevation of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet, 
with here and there peaks as high again as the mean level, and which 
are locally distinguished as mountains under distinctive names. These 
peaks are almost exclusively confined either to the various spur ranges 
which separate the smaller eastern coastal rivers, or else to that part 
of the Great Dividing Range nearest to the ocean, where it forms the 
western divide of the streams debouching into Moreton Bay, and 
before it trends to the west to bound the watersheds of the larger 
rivers, such as the Burnett, Fitzroy, and the Burdekin. 


The Macpherson Range forms, for nearly 100 miles, the southern 
boundary of the colony. It contains (including its spurs)—Mount 
Barney, 4,300 feet ; Mount Lindsay, 4,064; and Mount Clunie, about 
3,500 feet, with others of less elevation. Mount- Lindsay, less lofty 
than Mount Barney, is remarkable as being almost inaccessible, having 
been only ascended on two recorded occasions, and then with great 
difficulty and considerable danger. 

The Darlington Range, aspur of the Macpherson Range, separates 
the upper waters of the Albert and Coomera Rivers, with an elevation 
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of 1,809 feet, and is deserving of mention as being under the name of 
Tambourine Mountain, much advocated as a sanatorium for Brisbane. 
It consists of a scrub-covered plateau some 16 miles long, running 
north and south, with an average width of less than 1 mile, presenting 
an.almest perpendicular face to the east and south, but sloping more 
gradually to the west and north. Possessing a most equable climate, 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than the surrounding country, 
and being within 40 miles of Brisbane, it offers peculiar advantages as 
a health regort. 

Leaving the Macpherson Range and proceeding along the Great 
Divide, the following peaks are met with in the order named :— 
Wilson Peak, 4,042 feet; Mount Neilson, 2,643 feet; Mount 
Huntley, 4,153 feet; and Spicer’s Peak, until Mount Mitcheil and 
Mount Cordeaux are reached, where is found the historic gorge or 
pass know as Cunningham’s Gap. The heights of the two mountains 
wre respectively 3,751 feet and 4,100 feet. 

D’ Aguilar’s Range, which has a mean height of about from 1,000 
to 2,00 feet, is interspersed with a number of peaks, the chief of 
which are Mount Nebo, 2,000 feet; and Mount Samson, 2,251 feet. 
Between this range and the coast there are found a series of strange 
pinnacles, scattered over an area of about 9 miles long and 4 miles 
wide. . 

A traveller passing along the Gympie road, between Caboolture 
and Coochin Creek, would be struck by the peculiar appearance of a 
number of hills of almost pyramidiecal form rising out of the plateaux 
on either hand. A closer investigation would show that they consisted 
of basalt, but lightly covered with surface soil, and in some instances 
towards the summits entirely bare. They are known as the Glass 
House Mountains, and four of them at least attain a height of more 
than 1,000 feet, whilst the largest, Mount Beerwah, is 1,760 feet high. 


Proceeding northwards, there are no considerable elevations until 
the Northern range of the Fitzroy River is reached, although a small 
coastal range in the immediate vicinity of Rockhampton North con- 
tains two peaks of considerable size—Mount Berseker, 1,480 feet ; and 
Mount Arthur, 1,812 feet. 

The Isaacs and Bowen, tributaries respectively of the Fitzroy and 
the Burdekin, have their sources in a rugged and high range, one of 
the peaks of which, Mount Roberts, is 4,350 feet high. After crossing 
the Burdekin, the higblands which separate the coastal waters abound 
in peaks of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet in height. The first met with 
between that river and Townsville are Mount Dalrymple, 4,255 feet ; 
and Mount Elliott, 4,060 feet high. 

Immediately on crossing the Russell River are the Bellenden-Ker 
Mountains, situated between the 18th and 19th degrees of south 
latitude, close to the shores of Halifax Bay. Here, well within the 
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tropics, are to be found: many square miles of country at an elevation 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, possessing a perfect climate, exquisite 
scenery, and unrivalled fertility of soil. Several of its peaks verge 
upon or exceed 5,000 feet in height. Chief of these are Mount Bartle 
Frere, 5,438 feet, the highest known point in Queensland ; Central 
Peak, 5,400 feet; South and North- Peaks, each 5,000 feet; Mount 
Sophia, 4,253 feet; Mount Harold, 4,150 feet; Mount Massie, 4,100 
feet; Walsh’s Pyramid, 3,016 feet; and Mount Toressa, 2,600 feet. 
This marvellous table-land terminates at the Mulgrave River, but the 
ranges to the northward retain in a lesser degree like characteristics. 
Close to the rich alluvial sugar lands of the Herbert Valley, Bishop’s 
Peak and Mount Leach, a little north of Ingham, rise to 2,750 feet. 


On Hinchinbrook Island are Mount Bowen, 3,650 feet ; Mount 
Pitt, 3,250 feet; Mount Diamantina, 3,160 feet; and Mount Grahloch, 
2,990 feet. 


Just west of Cape Tribulation, on the divide which separates the 
Daintree and Bloomfield Rivers, is Peter Botte, 3,311 feet above the 
level of the sea. ; 

RIvERS. 

The rivers of Queensland, except as to their estuaries, are for the 
most part, from a commercial standpoint, of little importance. Of 
the most important which flow eastward to the Pacific Ocean, the 
- Logan and the Brisbane debouching into Moreton Bay, the Mary 
entering Hervey’s Bay, and the Burnett and Kolan the Pacific Ocean, 
belong to the Southern division of the colony. The Brisbane is 
210 miles long, and provides drainage for an area of 5,300 square 
miles. Its principal tributaries are: The Stanley, 60 miles long; the 
Bremer, 45 miles; the Lockyer, 45 miles; Emu Creek, 40 miles ; 
Cressbrook Creek, 35 miles; and Neureum Creek, 12 miles. The 
Logan is 65 miles long, with tributaries; the Albert, 50 miles ; Teviott 
Brook, 45 miles; and Canungera Creek, 30 miles; whilst the Mary 
and the Burnett, 160 miles and 260 miles in length, have catchments 
of 3,900 and 13,388 square miles respectively. The Kolan is 92 miles 
long, and drains 1,100 square miles of country. 


The Central division provides the largest of the Queensland rivers 
in the Fitzroy, running into Keppel Bay. Although only 180 miles 
long as the Fitzroy, it is much longer if measured with its principal 
tributary, the Dawson, the watershed of the whole comprising an area 
of 55,603 square miles, and thus includes a territory approximating the 
size of England and Wales. The following are the principal rivers by 
the union of which it is formed: The Dawson, 232 miles ; Mackenzie, 
172 miles ; Nogoa, 156 miles; Isaacs, 136 miles; Funnel Creek, 100 
miles; the Comet, 84 miles; the Dee, 65 miles. The only other 
river of any size in the eastern fall of the division is the Boyne, 48 
miles in length, with a watershed of 3,379 square miles. 
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In the Northern division, the best watered portion of the colony, 
is found the Burdekin, but little inferior in size to the Fitzroy, having 
a length of 425 miles and a catchment of 53,529 square miles, empty- 
ing into the Pacific at' Upstart Bay. Its chief tributaries are the 
Belyando, 196 miles; the Suttor, 156 miles; the Mistake, 120 miles ; 
the Cape, 112 miles; the Bowen, 92 miles; the Lolworth, 85 miles ; 
the Clarke, 84 miles; Logan, Basalt, and Native Companion 
Creeks, each 80 miles long, and a number of lesser size. To 
the south of the Burdekin are the Pioneer and the Don, good- 
sized rivers; upon the former is situated the town of Mackay, 
whilst the latter enters the ocean in the vicinity of Bowen. 
Proceeding northward, the Herbert, 128 miles long, and the Barron, 
70 miles long, of interest on account of their falls, and the Endeavour 
for its associations, are met with. North of these the combined river 
Normanby-Kennedy, running in two parallel channels, with various 
connecting branches, enters the ocean by three mouths at Princess 
Charlotte Bay. The aggregate length is 240 miles. Of the rivers which 
flow westerly and northerly into the Gulf of Carpentaria, the Batavia 
would be worthy of note as the site of a Moravian Mission Station, 
established for the benefit of the aborigines; but, in addition, it 
possesses the natural requirements of a good harbour, and a large 
portion of its watershed is comprised of the richest agricultural 
scrub land. The Archer, 170 miles long, the heads of which are 
occupied as the Coen Gold Fields; the Mitchell, 300 miles long and 
with a watershed 24,140 square miles in extent, besides draining a 
great extent of excellent pasture land, flows from ranges rich in 
auriferous deposit; the Gilbert, the names of whose tributaries—the 
Etheridge and the Hinasleigh—are alone sufficient to suggest, to one 
conversant with Queensland mining, dreams of untold wealth; the 
Norman, the Flinders, the Leichhardt, the Albert, and the Nicholson, 
with an aggregate length of more than 1,000 miles and watering a 
combined area of 70,236 square miles, yield their quota to the 
productiveness of some of the colony’s best pasture lands, and at the 
same time have their sources in ranges prolific in minerals of all kinds. 


Of the rivers which flow southerly and westerly and water the 
western portions of the colony, some of the latter terminate in the 
lake district of South Australia, unless in time of drought they first 
disappear in the great central desert of the continent; whilst the 
former proceeding to the south contribute to the volume of the 
Darling, that mighty tributary of the Murray, the river par excellence 
of Australia. The Georgina, the Hamilton, the Diamantina, the 
Thomson, and the Bulloo belong to the former, and the Paroo, the 
Warrego, the Balonne, the Moonie, and the Macintyre to the latter 


category. 
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IsnANDs. 

The coast-line of Queensland presents a peculiarly broken front 
to the ocean, and is marked by a large number of islands. one 18 
particularly the case to the north of the latitude of Gladstone. Some 
of these islands are of great extent, the five largest aggregating to 
1,387 square miles, of which Fraser’s or Great Sandy Island contri- 
butes nearly one-half or 638 square miles. Commencing in the south, 
Stradbroke and Moreton Islands, which form the harbour of Moreton 
Bay, are respectively 40 and 25 miles long, and contain areas of 118 
‘and 71 square miles. There are but two more of importance in 
the Southern division—Fraser’s (already mentioned), 76 miles long ; 
and Bribie, 59 square miles in extent. Monte Christo, with an area 
of 175 square miles, is the only island in the Central division with an 
area exceeding 50 square miles; the next in size being Long Island, 
Broadsound, 24 square miles. In the North, Whitsunday, 52 square 
miles, Magnetic, off Port Mackay, 18 square miles, and Hinchinbrook, 
135 square miles, on the east; Prince of Wales, 70 square miles, and 
Banks, 52 square miles, in Torres Straits; and Mornington, 321 
square miles, and Bentinck, 58 square miles, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
are the most worthy of note. Thursday Island, as the site of the 
federal fortifications and the centre of the Torres Straits trade, assumes 
an importance to which its size would not otherwise entitle it. 


GEOLOGY. 
(Kindly contributed by R. L. Jack, Esq., Government Geoloyist.) 

No intelligent observer travelling over Queensland ean fail to 
note that the colony presents two distinct types of physical geography 
such as in the old world would inevitably have become the homes of 
races differing in manners and language. The highlands would have 
been the last stronghold of a pecple whose skill lay in the arts of war 
and the chase, while the lowlands would have been occupied by a 
people to whom the quality of the soil was the first consideration. 
Queensland possesses, it is true, both types of country, but it was 
fated to be oceupied during the latter half of the present century by 
the offspring of a race in which the two classes had at last happily 
blended. The aborigines may indeed for the moment be regarded by 
aflight of fancy as the cecupants of the mountain fastnesses, but for 
practical purposes they are even now a “negligible quantity.” The 
land is occupied by a mixed white race, content peacefully to divide 
the advantages of a fertile soil on the one hand and on the other the 
manufacturing and trading facilities offered by the presence of mineral 
wealth and access by the Pacific seaboard to the marts of the oli world. 


As is always the case, the physical geography depends closely on 
the geological structure. The highlands are built up of the denuded 
remnants of ancient rocks which have not only been elevated but have 
also undergone a high degree of metamorphism. These ancient rocks 
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occur in two areas: one traced from the Northern Territory of South 
Australia into Queensland near the tropic of Capricorn, and lying 
north and west of a line comprising the heads of the Georgina, 
Hamilton, McKinlay, Leichhardt, and Gregory Rivers; and the other 
comprising the eastern portion of the Cape York Peninsula and the 
district lying between the Pacific coast line and the heads of the 
Burdekin, Fitzroy, Mary, Brisbane, and Condamine Rivers. In a 
word the highlands form a coastal belt, which is interrupted only in one 
place by the lowland area extending from the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
vid the southern heads of the Flinders and the heads of the Diamen- 
tina and Thomson. The lowlands then spread out to south-west and 
south-east, and pass into South Australia and New South Wales.* 


In the highland belt, besides granite and other plutonic rocks, the 
palzozoic and mesozoic rocks are well represented. There are, it is 
true, immense areas where schists, slates, greywackes, quartzites, and 
other metamorphic rocks whose precise age has not been determined, 
are met with. But Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, Permian, 
Triassic, and Jurassic formations have been recognised over extensive 
districts. These formations are the sources of all the mineral riches 
of the colony, with the sole exception of opals, Gold, tin, silver, lead, 
and copper occur in rocks of various ages up to the Carboniferous. 
The earlier part of the Permo-Carboniferous age—(roughly speaking, 
contemporaneous with the European Coal Measures)—was a notable 
time for the production of gold (Gympie, &e.). The newer part (say 
Permian) was marked by the deposition of. extensive coal seams 
(Bowen River, &c.). Well on in the Mesozoic times (Triassic and 
Jurassic) further coal seams were deposited (Burrum and Ipswich). 


During the time represented by these rocks many successive 
elevations and depressions of the land had taken place; but it was 
not till late in Mesozoic times that that great depression of the 
Central and South-western area oceurred to which we owe the forma- 
tion of what have been referred to as the “lowlands.” After this 
depression, in Cretaceous times, an inland sea was partly filled in, 
first with sandy sediments and then with muddy and argillaceous 
deposits derived from the waste of the remaining land. To the fact 
that the sandy sediments carry the rainfall from their outcrops on the 
flanks of the Eastern ranges beneath the comparatively impermeable 
shales of the Western downs, we owe the artesian water which is the 
one thing needful in the arid regions of the West. 


Later, but still in Cretaceous times, an elevation took place, and 
was followed by a depression, during which the “ Desert Sandstone” 
was jaid down, accompanied by the deposition of much silica in 
solution in various forms, including that of the ‘‘ noble” opal. 


* See Geological Map of Queensland: Brisbane, 1892. 
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The Desert Sandstone (now existing for the most part in isolated 
tablelands) must have covered the greater part of the interior of the 
colony. 

After the close of the Cretaceous period, we first meet with the 
remains of a peculiar land fauna, the ancestors of the present 
marsupial fauna of Australia, of which, as is fitting, the most exten- 
sive collection in the world is preserved in the Queensland Museum. 

Tertiary and “Recent” freshwater gravels (as well as some of the 
Desert Sandstone conglomerates) contain alluvial gold and tin derived 
from the waste of the ancient rocks. 


MINERALS. 

The mineral resources of the colony are undoubtedly very great, 
and (gold perhaps excepted) may be considered as comparatively 
untouched. Gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, manganese, bismuth, 
antimony, cinnabar, iron, and coal, besides other minerals, have all 
been found throughout the country, some of them in large quantities. 
Many of the precious stones are known to exist, and specimens of the 
diamond, ruby, sapphire, emerald, garnet, and other jewels have been 
discovered, whilst the noble opal, which is obtained in the Mitchell 
and Warrego pastoral districts, is considered by judges to be equal to 
the finest Hungarian variety of that stone. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Queensland, or blackfellows as they 
are styled in colonial parlance, are generally considered to belong to 
that division of the human family classed by the Ethnologist as of the 
Papuan or Austral-Negro race; although they exhibit considerable 
traces of the Malay, the hair especially marking the admixture with 
“the Arabs of the sea.” 

The aborigines of Australia are lower in the racial scale than most 
of the “ African” races, although, perhaps, superior to a few of the 
tribes found on that continent. The Queensland blacks, however, 
more especially the Northern tribes, are physically superior to those 
of the southern portion of Australia. In stature they are inferior to 
Europeans, although exceptionally tall men are occasionally met with. 
Slight in build, but wiry and active; complexion dark-brown rather 
than black; hair more resembling the Malay than the Negro; mouth 
large, with thick lips; cheek bones prominent; eyes bright and 
piercing ; and nose flat, with expanding nostrils. 

Migratory in their habits, and content to occupy shelters of the 
most temporary character, constructed of stakes and bark, it is not 
surprising to find that the uses of metals were unknown, that their 
axes were of stone, and that the points of their arrows and spears 
were fashioned out of bone or wood. Of manufactures they have no 
knowledge beyond sufficient to construct their rude implements and 
weapons and -to make bags and nets from fibre, and vessels from 
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gourds. They wear but little clothing, the males being completely 
nude, the women occasionally adopting the veriest apology for an apron. 

Animal food forms their chief sustenance, including not alone the 
flesh of the various Mammalia, such as the Kangaroo, Wallaby, and 
Opossum, but also Birds, Snakes, Lizards, Grubs, and Worms. Where 
watercourses are abundant, or the sea sufliciently near, Fish and other 
habitants of the water are looked upon as welcome additions. Cannibal- 
ism undoubtedly has been, and still probably is, at times practised, but 
perhaps more as a rite than for any other reason. Vegetable products 
form but a small portion of their diet, although yams and roots of 
several kinds, with nuts, berries, and other fruits, are freely availed of 
when procurable. 

Except at certain seasons and in special localities, the natural 
supplies are limited, and the art of cultivation is never practised. 

In some parts of the colony, particularly in the extreme West, the 
seed of a grass called “ Nardoo” is used ; this is roughly beaten into a 
paste, pressed into cakes, and baked on the ashes. 

The honey bee of Europe has now become firmly established in 
a wild state throughout the greater part of Australia, and its product 
is much prized by the aboriginal, but the store of the native bee was 
primarily, and is still, their chief source of supply. 

At no time has it been possible to form more than the vaguest 
guesses as to the number of aboriginal inhabitants, but this could never 
have been other than insignificant when compared with the large area 
they inhabited. The fate that awaits all savage peoples is overtaking 
them, and a few generations at the most must see the end of the race. 

A most valuable contribution to the Ethnology of a portion of 
the colony has just issued from the Government Printing Office: 
“Ethnologieal Studies among the North- West-Central Aborigines,” by 
Walter K. Roth, B.A., M.R.C.S. E. : 

FAUNA. 

The Fauna of Queensland, although possessing features of little 
commercial importance, yet in the past with respect to its fossils, and | 
in the present as regards some of its species, is calculated to prove of 
great interest to the naturalist. 

Many of these species possess in several important points 
characteristics well-nigh confined to the animal kingdom of Australasia. 
In some respects these peculiarities are so pronounced as to offer 
difficulties in bringing the genera in line with the classifications of 
accepted zoologists. 

Of the Mammalia class of the vertebrate sub-kingdom, the 
Primates order is represented by man alone, as the Quadrumana are 
generally held to be absent. Of the Simiadx, the higher section of 
this sub-order, there is no doubt; some of the Phalangers, however, 
have points in common with the Lemurs, nevertheless they are not 
classed with the Primates but as Marsupials. 
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The Insectivora, Cheiroptera, and the Rodentia are all represented. 
Amongst the first-named there would be some reason for including a 
porcupine ant-eater, a variety only found in Australasia, Hehidna 
aculata, variety hystrix, but which, from the nature of its structure, is 
placed with the Monotremata. Of the Cheiroptera, the most prominent 
are the great fruit-eating bats, commonly known as Flying Foxes, 
which are productive of much mischief to orchards. Chief of these, 
the Pteropus policephalus, frequently attains a great size, specimens 
occasionally measuring 4 feet across the wings; a somewhat smaller 
variety, P. scapulatus, is common in the Northern portions of the 
colony. 

Of the Carnivora, the living members are few, although fossil 
remains point to the former existence of several extinct species. In 
the marine section the Pinnipidia or Seals are to be found on the 
Southern Coast, whilst ashore, the Dingo or Native Dog, Canis dingo, 
or C, australasia, are the chief, if not the only representatives. 


The true indigenous character of the Dingo is doubtful, although 
its domiciliation in Australia has certainly been of long duration. 
The fact that it is the sole Placental Mammal found among the Fauna 
is held by some to be strong presumptive evidence of its foreign origin, 
whilst others have reasoned from certain fossil discoveries that the 
dog is aboriginal. It is a source of much trouble to the grazier, 
proving destructive to calves and foals, and with sheep the damage 
is not confined to the young; for should even a single native dog 
obtain access to an unprotected flock, it will quickly occasion the 
loss of a large number,as a sheep once bitten rarely recovers. The 
Native Cat, Dasyurus hallucatus and D. maculatus, is also carnivorous, 
but being Didelphous is classed as a flesh-eating Marsupial.. Although 
only about the size of a domestic cat, it will occasionally kill lambs, 
and amongst poultry is very destructive. There are no members of 
the order Ungulata among the indigenous animals, but a few Buffalo, 
originally imported into the North of the continent from Malaysia, 
have now found their way into the colony. 


The Dugong (Halicore australis) is an amphibious Mammal of a 
kind partaking somewhat of a porpoise and a seal, and attains a great 
size. It inhabits most of the bays and estuaries of the coast, browsing 
on the Dugong grass (Possidonia) which abounds. This member of 
the Sirenia is of considerable commercial value, the oil being esteemed 
by medical men as equal, if not superior, to cod-liver oil for tubercular 
complaints, whilst the flesh when cured, called Dugong bacon, is most 
nutritious and highly recommended for invalids. 

The Whale, the Dolphin, and the Porpoise, representing the 
Cetacea, are all found in Queensland waters. 

The Kdentata, and indeed by far the greater number of all 
Queensland Mammals are Didelphous or Marsupial, and are included 
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in that order. The most numerous of the family are perhaps the 
Kangaroos, of which there are many varieties, and by their numbers 
frequently become a serious menace to the squatter or grazier. 
Legislative authority has been obtained to levy special taxes upon 
stockowners, from which to pay scalp money for their destruction. 
Their pelts have now acquired considerable value as an article of 
export. 

The Kangaroo is a graminivorous animal of gregarious habits. 
One variety is arboreal. This, known asthe Tree Kangaroo (Dendro- 
laqus Lumholtzie),is only found in Northern Queensland, inhabiting the 
forest trees, amongst the boughs of which it moves with the greatest 
freedom. The principal varieties of its ground confreres are:—The 
Great Grey Kangaroo, Macropus major, or giganteus; M. rufus, the 
Great Red Kangaroo ; I. robustus, the Wallaroo; I. Parry, the 
Pretty Faced Kangaroo; Halmaturus dorsalis, Black-banded or Serub 
Wallaby ; H. ruficollis, Red-necked Wallaby; H. agilis, Active 
Wallaby. 

The next most important group is that of the Phalangers, the 
many varieties of which are greatly in demand to supply the daily food 
of the aboriginal, but except for their skins are not appreciated by 
Europeans. They belong to the Carpophaga, or fruit-eaters, although 
at the same time they feed freely on the young shoots and leaves of 
{rees, principally the different kinds of eucalyptus. The most 
numerous family of the sub-order is the Opossum (Phalangista 
vulpina), which, however, is not a true Opossum, like the American 
variety, that being an Entomorphaga, or insect-eater. The P. vulpina 
is an animal somewhat larger than a cat, is qualified by its formation 
for an arboreal life, and is nocturnal in its habits. 

The Flying Phalangers, commonly known as Flying Squirrels or 
Flying Opossums (Petaurus australis), also comprise several varieties, 
their size varying from that of a cat to that of a field mouse, and 
possess a soft and beautiful fur. 


Another Marsupial whieh in many respects stands alone is the 
Koala or Native Bear (Phascolarctos cinereus). _This animal which is 
“structurally intermediate between the Phalanger and Kangaroo is both 
arboreal and nocturnal in its habits, and like the Phalangers is a leaf 
and fruit eater. The fur is close and soft, and much prized for rugs. 


The lowest order of Mammalia is the Monotremata or Ornitho- 
delphia. This comprises two genera only, both of which are peculiar 
to Australia. Of one of these genera, the Ornithorhynchus, one species 
only is known, the O. paradoxus, or Duck-billed Platypus. The other 
comprises a variety of ant-eating Porcupines and belongs to the species 
Echidna hystrix, and Exsetosa. (The common ant-eaters are Edentata, 
and the common porcupines are Rodents.) These Echidna were for 
a long time deemed to be ovo-viviparous animals, and it was only after 
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prolonged and minute investigation by various scientists, prominent 
among whom was Mr. Caldwell, that their oviparous nature was 
satisfactorily demonstrated. 


It has frequently been asserted that there are no song birds 
indigenous to Australia. It is perhaps true that the class Aves 
possesses none to compare with the songsters of the Old World, but 
yet the notes of many of its representatives are not without melody ; 
and certainly in plumage the feathered Fauna of Queensland equal in 
beauty the birds of any region of the globe. 


Of the Cursorial, or running varieties, the Emu (Dromaius nove 
hollandi@) and the Cassowary (Caswarius australis) are stately birds, 
closely allied to the Ostrich. The former frequently attains a height 
of 6 feet, whilst the latter is somewhat smaller. Aquatic fowl of 
many kinds abound, including Geese, Ducks, and Black Swans (Cygnus 
atratus), the latter a species of the Natatores confined to Australia. 
The Grallatores, or waders, have many representatives, facile princeps 
among which stands the Native Companion or Australian Crane (Grus 
australasianus), a bird little inferior in size to the Cassowary. 


Of Galline, two species, the Megaphode (Megaphodus tumulus) 
and the Brush Turkey (Zallegallus lathami), are especially deserving 
of mention as being mound-raisers, by this means providing for the 
hatching of their eggs by artificial heat generated by the fermentation 


of leaves and other vegetable débris, instead of by the ordinary method 
of incubation. 


The mounds built by these birds are frequently raised to a height 
of 6 feet, with a diameter of from 25 to 30 feet, or even more, when 
measured at the base, the eggs being generally laid in a cirele in the 
centre. 


Of the several varieties of Raptores, the chief is the Wedged- 
tailed Eagle (Aguila fucosa). This bird is fairly common, especially in 
the Northern and Central portions of the colony, and when opportunity 
offers, is destructive to lambs and poultry, although it does not despise 
carrion. It frequently attains a height of 3 feet with an expanse 
from wing to wing of 6 or 7 feet. 

Among the many birds remarkable for the beauty of their plumage 
may be mentioned the Lyre Bird (Menura superba), the Satin Bower 
Bird (Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus), the Great Bower Bird (Chlamy- 
dodera nuchalis), the Regent Bower Bird (Sericulus chrysocephalus), 
the Spotted Bower Bird (C. maculata), the Fawn Breasted Bower 
Bird (C. cerviniventris), and Meston’s Bower Bird (Prionodura 
Newtoniana) ; besides a large variety of Parrots and Parroquets. 

The six varieties of Bower Bird mentioned take their name from 
a practice common to each of constructing out of grass and twigs a 
kind of arbour or bower, which the birds decorate with stones, shells, 
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or any bright object they are able to secure. These bowers have 
nothing to do with their nests, and appear only to be used to play in 
by running and chasing one another through them. Some little 
difference is noticeable in the bowers constructed by each variety, but 
a striking similarity is apparent in all. 


Any reference to the birds of Queensland which omitted to 
mention the Laughing Jackass wouid certainly be imperfect. This 
“Giant Kingfisher (Dacelo gigas) has gained its common name through 
the dissonant ery with which it heralds to the settler the approach 
alike of day and night. Itis specially protected by law, its destruc- 
tion being made a misdemeanour, in consideration of its well- 
recognised qualities as an enemy to all snakes. As, however, it feeds 
with avidity not only on insects and reptiles, but also on small 
mammalia, its presence near a poultry yard is not an uumixed 
advantage. 7 

Of the four orders of reptiles, members of the first and third, 
Chelonia and Lacertilia, Tortoises and Lizards, although fully 
represented, call for little observation. The Ophidia, or Serpents, are 
numerous iu Queensland. Although several varieties are venomous, 
fortunately the bite of only five or six of them are ordinarily dangerous 
to adult human life. The most readily fatal are—the Black Snake 
(Pseudechis porphyriacus), the Brown Snake (Diemenia supereiliosa), 
and the Death Adder (Acanthopis antarctica). The Tiger Snake 
(Hoplocephatus curtus) has occasionally been credited to the Reptilia 
of Queensland, but upon entirely insufficient data. As this snake is 
not only highly venomous, but is’also the only aggressive snake in 
Australia, it is fortunate that its presence in the colony has never 
been authenticated. The Death Adder alone possesses hollow poison 
fangs, the other varieties having only grooved ones. There are several 
kinds of non-venomous snakes, of which one belonging to the Boa 
family, and known as the Carpet Snake (Morelia variegata), frequently 
attains a length of from 10 to 15 feet, and occasionally specimens 
have been secured considerably exceeding the latter measurement. 


The rivers of the Central and Northern portions of the colony are 
frequented by members of a variety of large Reptilia which are 
commonly spoken of as Alligators. This, however, is a misnomer, for 
whilst belonging to the order Crocodila, the large saurian (Crocodilus 
porosus) which inhabits the salt waters of the Queensland coast 
belongs to the family Gavialide, genus Rhynchosuchus. There is a 
small variety (Philas Johnstoni) found in the fresh waters of the upper 
rivers and lagoons, known as the Long-nosed Crocodile. 


A consideration of the aquatic branch of Queensland Fauna— 
under which may be included the Amphibia and Pisces classes of the — 
province Ichthyopsida, or fishlike vertebrates, whilst of equal value 
with the mammals from a scientific point of view, would besides, at 
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least with respect to the latter class, be seen to offer greatly increased 
possibilities to the utilitarian. Both the fresh and salt waters of the 
colony abound in fish. Of those which inhabit the former, the Cod and 
Salmon are excellent fish for the table, and are found in the upper 
waters of many of the rivers, frequently attaining a great size. 


In the head waters of the Mary and Burnett, two of the rivers of 
Southern Queensland, is found a fresh-water fish of especial interest 
on account of its structural peculiarities. The Barramunda, or Barra- 
mundi (Ceratodus Fosteri), is one of the remarkable sub-class of Dipnoi, 
or double-breathers. The name was originally applied to fossils of the 
Triassic and Jurassic strata, and was transferred to the Barramunda, 
after its discovery in 1870, owing to similar dental structure. This fish 
’ sometimes attains a length of 6 feet ; it has a laterally compressed body 
with large scales, and is furnished with rudimentary limbs, by means of 
which it at times leaves the water and moves along the river bank. Being 
a mud-dweller, its gill respiration is insufficient; and as its amphibious 
characteristic prompts it to rise to the top of the water to breathe it is 
provided with a bladder which acts as a lung, the expulsion of air 
from which is supposed to give rise to a grunting noise, with which its 
land peregrinations are accompanied. There appear to be consider- 
able differences of opinion as to its value for edible purposes, but some 
people esteem it very highly. 

Fish forms but a very small portion of the animal diet of 
Queenslanders, and those consumed are drawn chiefly from the | 
estuaries of the rivers on which the principal towns of the colony are 
situated. The slight investigation which has been made into the 
habits of the species frequenting the ocean depths is sufficient to 
prove that inexhaustible quantities only await enterprise and a market. 


It is, however the invertebrate sub-kingdom of the animal world 
which at present offers the greatest opportunities for profitable: 
investment to the colonist. The edible Oyster is found in abundance 
all along the eastern coast, and forms an important article of export, 
whilst the large molluse, which furnishes the mother-of-pearl of com- 
merce, and also the precious pearl of the jeweller, find a habitat in 
the waters of Northern Queensland, where also the Holothuria, which 
is deemed such a bonne bouche by the epicure of the Chinese Empire, 
the Béche-de-mer or Trepang, is also procurable. 

Amongst Protozoas large quantities of sponge are also to be 
found, as is evidenced by the number deposited loose upon the beach, 
and although being dead they possess no intrinsic value, yet they 
afford the probability that a fresh branch of primary production is 
here offered to the investor. 

Queensland in common with all tropical countries is rich in its 
entomological fauna (Insecta). The Orders, Coleoptera (Beetles), 
Orthoptera and Neuroptera (Dragonflies, Ants, &c.), Hymenoptera 
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(Bees, &c.), Hemiptera (Cicada), and Lepidoptera (Butterflies, &c.), 
in particular, are represented by a great variety of species, many of 
them of rare beauty and unique characteristics. Of the Orthoptera 
Order may be speciaily mentioned the Termites (White Ants) found 
throughout the colony, who from their destructive habits are a source 
of much trouble, more particularly in the North. The Cicada infest 
the forests in great numbers during the summer months, and make 
their presence known by the loud and grating chirp for which they 
have been renowned from antiquity. The family Apiaria of the 
Hymenoptera Order is fully as numerously represented as in Great 
Britain, but the “Native Bees” are sufficiently curious to merit 
notice. These insects vary in structure, thus in some the aculeus or 
sting apparatus is wanting. They are much smaller than the European 
Bee (Apis mellifica), nor is the honey stored in the well-known 
hexagonal cells of the latter species, but in pots somewhat egg-shaped, 
and of varying size; the clusters in which they are generally found 
being designated ‘Honey Bags,” or “Sugar Bags.” But little 
attention has been given to the study of these curious insects ; per- 
haps the best information on the subject is to be found in a paper by 
Mr. Harold J. Hockings, of Brisbane, which was read some years ago 
before the Entomological Society of London. This paper deals with 
two varieties of the stingless kind, the “ Karbi”’ or “ Kellar,” pro- 
bably Trigona carbonaria (Smith), and the “ Kootchar,” both of which 
are usually of a black colour. The ‘t Karbi,” three-sixteenths of 
an inch long, has silvery hair on head and sides of thorax, which 
gives a whitish tinge from a distance. It gives but little honey, which 
with the wax is of a dark colour. Each ‘‘pot” in the cluster or 
“honey bag” is about three-quarters of an inch high and halt-an-ineh 
in diameter. Four or five pounds is a fair yield for one of these 
hives. Although stingless, they are a fierce variety and quite capable 
of defending themselves. The “ Koorehar” is slightly larger than 
the “ Karbi,’. and has a fire yellow streak across the upper part of 
the thorax. The wax is of a yellowish-grey or buff colour, whilst 
_the “pots” are slightly smaller-than those of the “ Karbi,” although 
the cluster or “bag” is generally larger, occasionally yielding as much 
as 501b. of honey. Both throw off swarms like the ordinary Bee, 
except that it is the old queen that is left behind, whilst the young 
queen leaves with the swarm; and under no circumstances do they 
hang in bunches when swarming. 


FLORA. 

Not only is the Flora most varied and extensive but the 
indigenous vegetable productions of Queensland comprise many 
specimens of plant life possessed of features peculiar to the Phytology 
of Australasia. Indeed, were other illustrations wanting, the many 
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varieties of trees of the Eucalyptus genus would alone suffice to mark 
the singularity to be found in the Botany of this portion of the 
globe. 

This genus, which is found throughout Australia, from Wilson’s 
Promontory in the South to Cape York in the North, is noted for its 
fever-repelling qualities, and has been extensively planted in many 
parts of the world for this purpose alone. The climate of the 
Campagna, near Rome, at one time notorious for its unhealthiness on 
account of the miasmatic exhalations from its soil, has in recent years 
so greatly improved from the planting of Eucalypti as to no longer 
bear the unenviable reputation at one time accorded to it. 


It is impossible, without unduly extending this section, to do 
more than briefly refer to a few of the most prominent of the plants 
which are possessed of qualities of direct usefulness, or even to 
mention many others perhaps of equal value to the utilitarian, as well 
as of great scientific interest. 

The country is in many places heavily timbered, more particularly 
in the direction of the coast. Ot the different timbers of Queensland 
some are for their stability and resistance to decay among the most 
valuable in the world. In some the strength of direct cohesion is 
fully equal to if not greater than that of oak ; whilst others, for the 
great beauty of their grain, are unrivalled tor eabmet-making and 
inlaid work. 

In 1887 a commission was appointed in Queensland to test the 
indigenous timbers, using specimens 4 feet by 2 inches by 2 inches, 
but attempts to obtain the results of its investigations have not 
been successful. Mr. W. H. Warren, of Sydney, however, some 
years since made elaborate tests of many Australian timbers and 
obtained a number of specimens from Queensland for this purpose, 
the results of which are subjoined. The following were the sizes 
selected for the purposes of these tests:—For tension, 3 feet long by 

z inches square , for compression, 6 inches by 8 inches, 6 inches by 
2 inches, 4 inches by 3 inches, 2 inches by 3 inches, and 1 inch by 3 
inches; for transverse pieces, 4 feet 6 inches by 6 inches by 4 inches ; 
for shearing along grain, 6 inches by 6 inches by 22 inches. 


TENSILE STRENGTH. 


. ron Breaking Load | 

Diameter. Brewis. in 1b. | Remarks. 
Load. 5 

per sq. inch. 


Tb. | 
Ironbark .. 9...  ... ‘740 5,183 12,053 | 
epee ed hg Ae, ate 700 7,810 20,286 
oodwood ... ie er ‘740 3,070 7,139 C i 
Turpentine... . 700 7.5T5 19,675 ee 
Moreton Bay Pine ae 450 900 5,709 
Beech A “460 1,275 7,684 
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Modulus of A 
ee cee tens Compression 
é | Breaking Elasticity, 
Size TSH 1h aoe pueetes Remarks, 
| sq. inch. ed) ‘ 
| Ail; Tb. uv ; ; 
Tronbark ... 112 x 23x 23 | 64,500 1,243,800 “070 
Spotted Gum rhe x a: X25 74,750 1,713,300 053 
Tallow-wood e.. |) 2K 22 x 2e 52,700 1,899,300 | 078 
Bloodwood | 12x2%x2% |. 36,300 $24,896 | 082 Under weight 
| of 30,000 Ib. 
Turpentine 1 | 12% 23x28 73,200 1,476,100 060 
Moreton Bay Pine. | 12x3.x3 48,500 775,270 110 
Red Cedar beet) lex Bcd 28,509 786,330 032 Under weight 
Kr | of 20,000 Ib. 
Beech | 122x3x3 44,750 1,720,700 | 045 Under weight 
| of 40,000 Ib. 
- TRANSVERSE STRENGTH. 
| Modulus.of | Modulus of! 
| Y naling |. oupture | Elasticity Deflection 
Size. Weight. | mick ied in lb. | in lb. ee 
} | | Esto per square | per square 6 
| | | inch! | inch. 10,000 Ib. 
| og 4A lb. | 
Ironbark... Kise || ©7329) 18,125 15,975 2,318,500 ‘378 
Spotted Gum eke || Ay 17,375 16,030 | 5 345 
Tallow-wood x32] 71:1 | 13,075 |. 11,604 | 539 
Bloodwood x 3% |. 55-4 16,000} 13,426 | ‘470 
Turpentine x Sz 70°6 | 16,225 | 16,011 385 
Moreton B: a) Pine x 4 | 275 | 10,000 8,023 , 08 *180* 
Red Cedar .. x4 | 283 | 4,075,| 3.292 695, 20 °285* 
Beech ix 3¢| 497 | 8800) 7,577 | 1,441,700/ -154* 
* Weight of 2,500 in - at 
SHEARING STRENGTH. 
| Breaking Load 
| Size. Breaking Load. in lb. per 
square inch. 
lb. 
Tronbark _... | 6x6 «24 24, 625 1,824 
Spotted Gum | xe Sex 27,550 2,186 
Tallow-wood | 6x6 x 24 20,600 1,548 
Bloodwood | O\x 6 x22 19,650 1,468 
Turpentine ... oa: | 6x6 x2 26,500 2,101 
Moreton Bay Pine .. ay Pr | 6 x 52 x 24 15,450 1,207 
Red Cedar... ce ar ‘ia 6 x of x 24 18,375 1,448 
Beech 6 x 53 x 2 20,000 1,668 


The resistance to shearing along the grain is much greater in 
Australian timber than in pine or oak, and it frequently reaches 


2,000 lb. per square inch. 
tensile, compressive, or the transverse strengths. 


It is not, however, proportional to the 


The timber of some of the hardwood trees is eminently suited 
‘for work in which extreme strength and durability are essential 


characteristics. 


In the construction of ships, bridges, and buildings, 


for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, fencing, and road blocks, besides 
a variety of other purposes, only wood capable of bearing great strains 
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and constant exposure is of any use. Such is to be found among the 
Eucalypts, many of which attain colossal size. Some of the principal 
of these are :— 

The Silver-leaf Ironbark, Eucalyptus melanophloia. 

The Large-leafed or White Ironbark, E£. siderophloia. 

The Narrow-leafed or Green and White Ironbark, ZL. crebra. 

These varieties are unrivalled for strength, elasticity, 
and durability combined. The modulus of rupture is equal 
to one-half that of good cast iron; the-tensile strength to 
half that of good wrought iron. The weight is from 69 
to 76 lb. per cubic foot, or when quite dry 63 to 68 lb. 
The timber being so hard and possessing interlocked fibre 
is necessarily somewhat difficult to work. 

The Blue Gum, /. tereticornis. 

The Gray Gum, LZ. raveretiana. 

The Spotted Gum, #. maculata. One variety of this tree, the 
citriodora, is known as the Citron-scented Gum. 

The Tallow-wood, 2. microcorys. So named on account of its 
greasy nature ; it is possessed of great strength, elasticity, 
and durability, and can be safely used ‘either above or 
underground. For the decking of ships or bridges it is 
one of the best of timbers, and is easily worked. 

The Black Butt, #. pilularis. Very: valuable for railway 
sleepers and street-paving. 

The Bloodwood, Z. corymbosa. Named thus because it freely 
exudes a blood-like liquid; as it frequently contains gum- 
veins it is not suitable for girders, although strong and 
elastic ; it is very durable; resists white ants and damp ; 
does not readily burn. 

The Bloodwood, var. terminalis. A variety obtaining in the 
Northern parts of the colony. 

The Crow’s Ash, Flindersia australis, Well suited for ship- 
building. 

The Poplar Box, E. populifolia. Also well suited for ship- 
building. 

Penda or Luya’s Hardwood, Xanthostemon oppositifolius. Well 
suited for use in exposed situations, such as verandas, &e.; 
timber dark-brown, hard, and heavy. 

There are also many varieties of timber which, whilst not so strong 
and durable as the foregoing, are hardwoods, possessing these qualities 
in a lesser degree. ‘hese are admirably adapted for fence rails, 
palings, shingles, battens, staves, plough beams, tool handles, and 
similar purposes. Included in this class are— 

The Red Gum, £. rostrata. : 

The White Gum, 2. hemastoma. Not so durable as some 
varieties. 
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The Red Mahogany, 2. resintfera. 

The White Mahogany, 2. triantha. 

The Turpentine, Syncarpia laurifolia. Excellent for piles in 
sea water, being but rarely attacked by the toredos; also 
much valued for fencing; is very durable and does not 
burn readily. 

The Box, Eucalyptus hemiphloia. 

The Black Wattle, Acacia decurrens, var. mollisina. Bark 
good for tanning. 

The Silver Wattle, Acacia decurrens, var. dealbata. Also good 
for tanning. 

The Stringy-bark,. 2. aemenioides. 

The Rough Stringy-bark, HZ. Baileyana. Said by experts to be 
superior to jarrah for wood-paving. 

The Silky Oak, Grevillia robusta. Especially good for cask 

: staves. 

The White Beech, Elaocarpus Kirtonii. 

The She-pine, Podocarpus elata. 

The Queensland Beech, @melina Leichhardtii. Not readily 
attacked by the white ant. 

Of soft woods suitable for planks, light scantling for use in walls, 
ceilings, and floors, case-making, and joinery, a few of the chief 
are :— 

The Moreton Bay Pine, Araucaria Cunninghami. Grows well 
in hilly country. Durable in the dry, but does not resist 
damp or alternating wet and dry. 

‘ The Queensland Kauri or Dundathu Pine, Dammara robusta, 

or Agathis robusta. 

The Bunya Bunya Pine, A. Bidwilli. 

It is worthy of note that whilst the foregoing are commonly 
denominated pines, yet of the genus Pinus there are no representa- 
tives in Queensland. There are besides many varieties of timber, 
some of which are largely used for joinery purposes, although more ° 
properly belonging to the class of woods required by the cabinet- 
maker and turner. Amongst these are :— 

The Common Cedar, Cedrela australis. 

The Red Cedar, C. toona. 

The Common Yellow-wood, Flindersia Oxleyana. 

The Tuhp-wood, Harpullia Hiliii and Harpullia pendula. 
Very useful for turning. 

The Queensland Ebony, Maba geminata and J. fasciculosa. 
The outer wood white and pink. 

The Queensland Rosewood, Synoon glandulosum. 

The Citrus, C. planchoni. A beautiful wood, and takes a high 
polish. 

The Myall, Acacia glaucescens. 
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The Brigalow, A. harpophylla. Bark largely used for tanning. 

The Swamp Oak, Casuarina glauca. 

Thready-barked Oak, C. trophloia. 

The Pencil Cedar, Dicoxylon Muelleri. 

The Bean-tree, Castanuspermum australe, or Moreton Bay 
Chestnut. 

The Satin-wood, Zanthoxrylum brachyacanthum. Superior to 
the Satin-wood of Europe. 

The Yango Yango, Rhus rhodanthema. 

The Cypress Pine, Oullitris robusta. Resists the toredo, 
therefore of use for piles and boat sheathing. C. rhom- 
boidea ; native name, “ Brorogery.’’ Grows on islands of 
Moreton Bay; valuable for the same purposes as the fore- 
going. 

And also some of the trees previously mentioned as suitable for 
joinery, such as the Bunya Bunya, the Turpentine, the Wattles, the 
Silky Oak. There is also a variety of wood found in North Queens- 
land equal to the European boxwood for engravers’ blocks ( Guettarda 
putaminosa). The Mowbulan White-wood (Panaw elegans) is light, 
soft, and elastic, suited for surgical instrument-makers. 

Several varieties of trees, some of them already referred to for 
the valuable qualities of their timbers, possess other important 
properties. The bark of many contain tannin in sufficient quantities 
to make them of value for the manufacture of leather, and some are 
much in demand for that purpose. One large umbrageous tree 
(Eugenia Smithii) has been proved to contain as much as 17 per cent. 
of tannin; whilst the bark of the Black and Silver Wattle, as already 
mentioned, and of the Brigalow, are to a high degree possessed of this 
valuable property, and—the two first especially—form an important 
article of production. 

Ficus and other rubber-producing trees are indigenous to the 
colony, and respecting them the Colonial Botanist, Mr. F. M. Bailey, 
says: —“It is very probable that kinds may be met with from which 
rubber could be obtained equal to any at present being gathered in 
New Guinea or elsewhere, for be it remembered that parts have been 
but little explored botanically.” 

Many trees and plants are known to possess both medicinal and 
other valuable properties. 

Although the manufacture of drugs and perfumes has not 
hitherto been carried on to any great extent, yet it is now rapidly 
assuming increased proportions. 

Most, if not all the Eucalypti, contain tar, pitch, potash, acetic 
acid, and dyes; whilst the foliage of some varieties yield the essential 
oil which is in great demand as a remedy in influenza and other 
miasmatic complaints. The leaves of many trees are available for the 
distillation of scent, and are frequently used for that purpose. 
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The well known Pitury, a drug used by the aborigines of Western 
Queensland, is obtained from an indigenous shrub (Duboisia hopwoodtt 
and D. myoporoides), and as a stimulant is of use for mydriatic 
purposes in medicine and in opthalmic surgery. 

Tragacanth, Jute, and Caoutchouc are a few among many other 
products to be obtained from the native Flora. 

Many kinds of the indigenous grasses are renowned for their 
nutritious qualities, and render the pastures of the colony second to 
none in the world, and with but slight exception form the support of 
the 20,000,000 sheep and 7,000,000 cattle, of which the flocks and 
herds are comprised. Mitchell Grass (Astrebla triticoides and A. 
elymoides) and Kangaroo Grass (Anthistiria ciliata) are well-known 
varieties, and country wheré they obtain is fully recognised as first- 
class pasture land. Other valuable kinds are—Coekshin (Panicum 
erusgalli), Manna Grass (Poa jluitans), Mulga Grass (Neurachne 
mitchelliana), Windmill Grass (Chloris ventricosa, also C. scariosa). 


Over considerable portions of the saline pasture lands of the 
interior of Australia many varieties of Saltbush abound. These 
herbs—genus Atriplee—possess great fattening qualities, and form 
an important element in the grazing capacities of land in these 
portions of the colonies. Some of the chief of them are—A. hali- 
moides, A. holocarpum, A. spongiosum, A. vesicarium. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

The coast-line is very broken and bordered by many islands, some 
of which create by their situation safe and commodious harbours. 
Although unable to boast of ore equal to Port Jackson for natural 
facilities, yet there are several in Queensland which, after the expendi- 
ture of comparatively small sums of money, have proved themselves 
equal to the requirements of important trade, and capable of improve- 
ment to an extent sufficient to render them second to but few in the 
world. Proceeding in geographical order from the south— 


Ports anp Harpours. 

Brisbane, the capital of the colony, or Moreton Bay, is the first 
port arrived at. Its limit extends from Caloundra Head in the north 
to the southern end of Stradbroke Island in the south, a distance in a 
direct line of about 80 miles, and includes all navigable rivers and 
creeks debouching between these points. The outer harbour is entirely 
natural, and consists of an indentation in thé coast known as Moreton 
Bay, land-locked by Moreton and Stradbroke Islands, which form an . 
enclosure available for shipping of about 20 miles in fence by a width 
of some 16 miles, thus affording an anchorage of practically unlimited 
extent. The entrance for ships of size is from the north between 
Moreton Island and the mainland. Cape Moreton, the north-eastern 
point of Moreton Island, is a prominent headland, visible from a ship’s 
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deck at a distance of 24 miles; here is placed a lighthouse constructed 
of white stone, 75 feet high, carrying a first-order catoptric apparatus 
revolving at intervals of one minute. The light, being at an elevation 
of 4C0 feet, can be seen from a distance of 27 miles. Vessels of little 
draught can pass either between the two islands or to the south of 
Stradbroke. These latter channels involve, however, risky navigation ; 
the former of the two especially so, although under these conditions 
it can be used by vessels of greater draught than could possibly essay 
the southern entrance. The principal entrance is easy of access to 
mariners conversant with the course, and particularly in the case of 
steamers. Recently, however, the access has further been improved 
by the opening up and lighting of what is known as the North-west 
Channel. ‘This involved the construction of a new lighthouse at 
Caloundra—fourth-order dioptric, condensing, visible 16 miles—lead- 
ing lights on Bribie Island, and a series of buoyson the various banks, 
some of them fitted with gas apparatus. This channel is suitable 
for vessels approaching from either the north or south, and is con- 
sidered to greatly facilitate the entrance to the port. Once within 
the Bay, safe anchorage for an unlimited number of ships is available ; 
and full provision is made, by lights, buoys, and beacons, for the safe 
navigation of the harbour by either night or day. The inner port is 
found in the Brisbane River, which, at one time only navigable by sea- 
going ships of the smallest size, is now available to steamers of 6,000 
tons. This result has been obtained by an expenditure of £390,771— 
exclusive of outlay for plant—principally devoted to dredging a 
channel through the various banks, whereby a minimum depth of 26 
feet at high-water spring tides has been secured right up to the 
wharves at Brisbane, a distance of about 18 miles. 


The next port, Maryborough or Wide Bay, extends from Hook 
Point on the south to a line west from about Indian Head on the 
north, with entrances from both directions; the former, however, 
having a bar exposed to winds from the south and east. The outer 
harbour is formed by Fraser’s Island, and the inner one by the 
dredging of the Mary River as far as the town of Maryborough, a 
distance of 20 miles from the mouth. The outer harbour can be 
reached from the north (Hervey’s Bay) by ships of moderate size. 
Wide Bay Bar, the southern entrance, can be crossed by vessels not 
drawing more than 15 feet, whilst the Mary River as far as the town 
carries a depth of 17 feet at high-water spring tides. The Burrum, 
a small river discharging into Hervey’s Bay to the north of the Mary, 
although not an independent port of entry, but really inside the 
boundary of the port of Maryborough, is a stream of some import- 
ance, as there are several valuable coal-mines on its banks. Its 
waters are shallow, and without a large expenditure it is only available 
for vessels of light draught. 
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Bundaberg, the next port of eail, is situated on the Burnett River, 
about 10 miles from its mouth. The harbour consists of the river 
alone, which has been dredged to a depth of 15 feet at high-water 
springs. 

Port Curtis, the harbour upon which the town of Gladstone is 
situated, is the next of the more important havens. It is, from a 
maritime point of view, one of the best in Queensland, shelter being 
afforded by Facing and Curtis Islands. It presents especial facilities 
for shipment of cattle. “At the Government Wharf there is a depth 
of 21 feet at low water. “The Narrows,’ a channel between the 
mainland and Curtis Island, connects. Port Curtis with Keppel Bay. 
At low tide this channel is dry in places, but at high-water springs 
is available for vessels drawing from 7 to 8 feet. By means of 
dredging a shorter route has been established between Gladstone and 
Rockhampton. 


Rockhampton, including the anchorage in Keppel Bay and the 
inner harbour of the Fitzroy, ranks as second in importance in the 
colony, taking, indeed, first place with respect to exports. Keppel 
Bay does not afford very efficient shelter, but the Fitzroy River has, 
by means of dredging and the erection of training walls, been made 
available to vessels of considerable size. An important addition to 
the facilities offered by this harbour is now in progress. At Broad- 
mount, some 7 or: 8 miles up the Fitzroy River from deep water at 
Sea Reach, wharfage has been provided, which is connected by rail 
with Rockhampton. Here a large basin exists, with a depth of 
from 6 to 9 fathoms, access to which will be secured for vessels of 
the largest size by a comparatively small amount of dredging. Port 
Alma, a little to the south of this, and situated at the mouth of 
Casuarina Creek, a portion of the Fitzroy estuary, also affords good 
anchorage, but is not so favourably placed for connection by rail with 
Rockhampton. 

Mackay, which is more of a roadstead than a harbour, is of 
importance as the outlet of one of the leading sugar districts of the 
colony. Ships of size anchor some miles from the shore under the lee 
of Flat Top Island. 


Bowen, or Port Denison, a harbour formed by the shelter derived 
from Gloucester and other islands, is the outlet for a considerable 
pastoral area principally devoted to the breeding of cattle. A deep- 
water berth, having 22 feet at low water, is now provided at the end of 
the jetty, where vessels of large tonnage may with safety load and 
discharge. The bay itself is considered by many to be the site of the 
most picturesquely situated town in the colony. 


Townsville, the third harbour of the colony as regards trade, and 
the most important in the Northern division, is indebted tor its 
prominence to its proximity to the rich goldfields of the Kennedy 
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district rather than to its natural facilities as a seaport, but the 
construction of breakwaters, combined with judicious dredging, have 
greatly added to its capabilities, whilst on the completion of the 
improvements which are in contemplation its safety and convenience 
as a seaport are expected to fully equal the requirements of the large 
trade it is undoubtedly destined to secure. 

Hinchinbrook, which consists of the channel between the island 
of that name and the mainland, is one of the largest an finest natural 
harbours of Queensland, if not of Austraiia, but does not contribute 
much to the seaboard trade of the colony, the lofty and rugged ranges 
at the back preventing access from all but a limited area. 

Dungeness, at the mouth of the Herbert River, on the southern 
limit of Rockingham Channel, is the entrepot of the trade of the 
district. From here are carried in small vessels the sugars of the 
Ingham district, principally to Townsville for transhipment. At 
Lucinda Point, just south of Dungeness, a jetty has been constructed 
connected with Ingham by a steam tramway. 

Mourilyan, a harbour opening direct from the ocean, is about 15 
miles steam from Geraldton. The entrance is very narrow; the 
channel about 80 feet, through which there is a very strong current. 
Inside it is completely land-locked, and of considerable extent. It has 
been likened to the harbour of Marmorice, in the Mediterranean. It 
is not a port of entry. 

Geraldton, at Gladys Inlet, on the Johnstone River, supplies the 
requirements of the sugar plantations on the banks of those streams. 
These are navigable only to vessels of limited tonnage and light draught; 
the close proximity of the Barrier Recf, however, renders access to 
the Johnstone, in common with most of the rivers of North Queens- 
land, easy and safe of attainment on all but rare occasions. 

Ouirns, at the mouth of Trinity Inlet, is the coastal terminus of 
the Herberton Railway, and has been selected as the outlet of the rich 
mineral districts which surround and lie to the west of Herberton. 
The steep and rough nature of the country between the latter town 
and its seaport has been productive of great expense in the construc- 
tion of the railway, presenting engineering difficulties of no ordinary 
character. Whether this expense was justified, or an ocean terminus 
of greater facility of access should have been selected, are questions 
upon which opinion is divided, but the capabilities of Trinity Inlet as 
a harbour are undoubted. 

Cooktown, on the Endeavour River, is the seaport of the Palmer 
Gold Fields, as well as at present of the pastoral interests of the Cape 
York Peninsula. It is available to vessels of considerable tonnage, and 
is of historic interest as the site chosen by the great circumnavigator, 
Captain James Cook, for repairing his ship, the “ Endeavour,” on the 
occasion of his coasting voyage along the eastern shores of Australia 


in 1770. 
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Port Kennedy, the name bestowed upon the harbour at Thursday 
Island, in Torres Straits, affords safe anchorage to vessels of large 
size, which formerly, however, loaded and discharged from and into 
moored lighters ; but a jetty is now constructed which will obviate this 
necessity for most of the vessels enteriug the port. Port Kennedy 
has been selected by the Imperial Government as one of the stations 
to be garrisoned at the joint cost of the colonies. Fortifications 
have been erected there, and are manned by a detachment of the 
Queensland Permanent Artillery, maintained at the joint charge of 
the coutributories. On the west coast of Cape York Peninsula, just 
north of the 12th parallel, is situated Port Musgrave. Although 
not a port of entry, it is considered to possess exceptional natural 
advantages for a harbour. It forms the estuary of the Batavia River, 
and upon it is established the Moravian settlement of Mapoon, which, 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church of Australia, is 
engaged in missionary work amongst the aboriginals. 


Normanton, situated on the Norman River, 55 miles from its 
mouth, and Burkelfown, on the Albert River, 36 miles from its mouth, 
both of which rivers empty into the Gulf of Carpentaria, although not 
presenting especial natural facilities for harbours, would appear to be 
the best available on the southern limits of the Gulf. A. suitable 
exercise of the engineer’s skill will no doubt be found equal to qualify- 
ing either of them for the important trade which must sooner or later 
be developed in that portion of the colony. 


Towns. 

The towns of most importance in the three great divisions of the 
colony are— 

Southern—Seaports: Brisbane, Maryborough, and Bundaberg. 
Seaside health resorts of the firstnamed: Sandgate and Southport. 
Centres of mining industry: Ipswich, Gympie, Hidsvold, Howard, 
Mount Perry, Paradise, and Stanthorpe. Agricultural towns: Allora, 
Dalby, Toowoomba, Warwick, Beenleigh, Gatton, Laidley, and Tiaro. 
Depots for the supply of pastoral districts: Gayndah, Goondiwindi, 
Charleville, Cunnamulla, Roma, Mitchell, St. George, Tambo, Taroom, 
and Thargomindah. 


Central—Seaports: Rockhampton and Gladstone. Mining towns: 
Clermont and Mount Morgan. Centres of the pastoral interest: 
Aramac, Blackall, Barcaldine, Emerald, Longreach, Springsure, and 
‘Winton. 

Northern--Seaports and mining towns largely predominate in the 
North. To the former belong Mackay, Bowen, Townsville, Ingham 
(Dungeness), Geraldton, Cairns, Port Douglas, Cooktown, Port 
Kennedy, and Normanton ; and to the latter Charters Towers, Clon- 
curry, Croydon, Georgetown, M illchester and Queenton (suburbs of 
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Charters Towers), Ravenswood, and Herberton; leaving Hughenden, 
the terminus of the Northern Railway, as the centre of the large 
pastoral area which occupies that portion of the colony; and 
Walkerston, an agricultural town in the sugar district inland from 
Mackay. 


Brisbane (27 deg. 28 min. 00 see. S. lat., 153 deg. OL min. 36 see. 
E. long. at transit pier), the capital of the colony, is most picturesquely 
situated on the river of that name, at a distance of about 18 miles from 
its mouth. The hills formed by a spur of D’ Aguilar’s Range afford to 
the residents of the northern suburbs exceptional opportunities for the 
selection of healthy and beautiful situations for their homes; the 
isolated ranges of nearly equal elevation which occupy the south bank 
of the river offer similar facilities in that direction. Besides being the 
seat of government and containing a population of over 100,000 persons 
(5-mile radius), and about 110,000 (10-mile radius), it possesses many 
fine buildings; the Government Offices in Treasury Square, Parliament 
House and the Supreme Court fronting George street, the Government 
Printing Office and the Museum in William street, and the General 
Post Office and the Custom House in Queen street being especially 
worthy of remark. Of private buildings, many erected by public 
companies and by private firms would do no discredit to the first cities 
not of the colonies alone but even of the old world. Churches and other 
edifices devoted to public worship are both varied and numerous. The 
Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist, 
Lutheran, besides ‘other denominations, are represented. Educational 
establishments comprise many primary State schools, numerous private 
seminaries, public grammar schools for both boys‘and girls, two 
technical colleges, one geological and one general museum, and three 
public libraries. Three daily papers—one morning and two evening— 
and several published weekly have extensive circulation. For the sick 
and needy are provided a General Hospital, a Children’s Hospital, 
two Maternity Hospitals, and several Homes, Refuges, and Benevolent’. 
Societies engaged in affording relief, whilst a City Ambulance Trans- 
port Brigade has branches throughout the city. An opera house and 
two theatres provide dramatic entertainment, and a number of public 
halls give opportunities for additional amusement in the form of 
concerts and lectures. The Botanical Gardens and the parks situated 
in various parts of the town in the aggregate comprise a considerable 
area devoted to the conservation of public health ; and outdoor recrea- 
tion is further catered for by well laid-out grounds available for 
cricket, football, and other sports. The local government of the 
Municipalities of Brisbane and South Brisbane is vested in mayors 
and aldermen; whilst the suburbs are under the control of Shire 
Councils and Divisional Boards. In the two municipalities alone there 
are 122 miles of streets, the major portion of which are formed and 
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BRISBANE, PAST—Queen Street, South-west of Edward Street—1860. 


BRISBANE, PRESENT—Queen Street, South=west of Edward Street—1897. 
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kept in good order. Wood-paving has not hitherto been utilised, but 
a contract for laying blocks in two of the principal thoroughfares has 
just been let. A well-drilled and equipped fire brigade is maintained 
in each municipality, jointly supported and controlled by the Govern- 
ment, the fire insurance companies, and the respective municipalities. 
There are also volunteer brigades established in several of the suburbs. 
Publie passenger traffic is conducted by means of an Electric Tramway 
Service, by omnibuses, and cabs, and is under the supervision of a 
Central Traffic Commission. The water supply of the city and 
suburbs is under the control of a board appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Provision has been made for conservation of water by the 
construction of three reservoirs. Two of these, Enoggera and Gold 
Creek, are created by the damming of natural gullies,.and are supplied 
by the rainfall; but the third, at Mount Crosby, is a large cemented 
tank situated, as the name would imply, on the top of a hiil, and filled 
by powerful steam pumps from the head waters of the Brisbane River. 
The reticulation to the consumer is secured in each case by gravitation, 
subsidiary reservoirs on elevated sites being utilised to maintain an 
even distribution. The river, which at the city is about one-fifth of a 
mile wide, is navigable by vessels of the largest size, steamers of 5,000 
tons regularly berthing at the wharves. Formerly a handsome iron 
bridge spanned the river, uniting the municipalities of Brisbane and 
South Brisbane; whilst steam ferries for both foot passengers and 
vehicles supply the requirements of other parts of the city. The 
disastrous floods which visited the Brisbane in the early part of 1893, 
however, swept away a large portion of this structure. The traffic 
was for a time provided for by a temporary timber erection; but a 
permanent steel bridge, twice the width of the former one, has now 
been constructed, and opened for traffic. Brisbane is connected by 
rail with Gladstone on the north, 298 miles distant ; with Sydney, and 
thence with Melbourne and Adelaide, on the south; and with Wyandra 
on the west, the present terminus of the Great Western line, and distant 
544 miles. A further extension to Cunnamulla has been decided upon. 
By the Gladstone line Bundaberg, Gympie, and Maryborough are 
brought into direct communication with the metropolis; the line from 
Bundaberg to Gladstone, now terminating in close proximity to tuat 
of the Central system at Rockhampton, will in all probability at no 
distant date be connected with it. The Sydney line, after leaving 
the Western Railway past Toowoomba, passes through Warwick and 
Stanthorpe; whilst the line from Wyandra also connects Charleville, 
Mitchell, Roma, Dalby, Toowoomba, and Ipswich with Brisbane. 
South Brisbane is the terminus of another railway system distinct 
from the Southern and Western, although connected with it by a loop 
line. This, with its branches, carries the traffic of the seaside resorts 
situated on -the southern porticn of Moreton Bay, and of the rich 
agricultural districts of the Logan, Albert, and other Southern rivers. 
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A fine dry dock at South Brisbane affords every facility for the 
repair, painting, &e., of ships of large size. Its dimensions are: 
Length—at floor level, 430 feet ; at level of blocks, 431 feet 6 inches ; 
at level of coping, 357 feet. Breadth—at floor level, 44 feet; at level 
of blocks, 50 feet 4 inches; at level of coping, 78 feet 8 inches. 
Depth on sill—at high-water ordinary spring tides, 18 to 19 feet; at 
high-water neap tides, 15 to 16 feet. Depth of dock, 32 feet. 

Allora, a municipality on the Darling Downs, 3 miles from 
Hendon, on the Main Southern Railway, with which it is now connected 
by a branch line, is therefore about 55 miles by rail from Toowoomba 
and 18 from Warwick. 

The centre of a large area of some of the richest of the voleanic 
soil for which the Downs are renowned, it is the trade depot of many 
large farms and stations which here freight their produce to the 
metropolitan markets. Wheat, maize, and hay are the crops chiefly 
grown. The industries comprise a saw-mill, two steam flour-mills, 
and a butter factory. There are churches of each of the principal 
denominations, a large State school, a school of arts and library, two 
banks, and the usual Government offices. Local government is under 
the contro] of a mayor and aldermen, the municipal area comprising 
19 square miles with 70 miles of road. Population, 1,100. 

Beenleigh, a thriving agricultural township on the railway from 
Brisbane to Southport and Nerang, and 24 miles distant from the 
metropolis. It is most picturesquely situated between the Logan and 
Albert Rivers, and the immediate district has a population of 1,600 
persons. The principal products are sugar, maize, potatoes, arrowroot, 
hay, and grapes and other fruit. 

Bundaberg, on the Burnett River, 10 miles from its mouth, is 
54 miles north of Maryborough by rail, and is the next town of im- 
portance on the North Coast Line. The railway line is now completed 
to Gladstone, 81 miles further north. This locality is one of the two 
most important sugar-producing districts of the colony, including 
not only the rich serub lands in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
but the equally fertile areas of Childers and Cordalba, on the Isis 
River, and from which access is obtained by a branch railway joining 
the main line at Isis Junction. Bundaberg possesses one of the 
largest sugar-mills in the colony, erected by Messrs. Cran, pipes to 
which are connected with many of the surrounding crushing mills 
to convey the juice for treatment. Fairymead and Bingera are both 
important sugar manufactories and plantations, and in addition 
there are many other mills of lesser note. The town is well laid out 
with wide streets lighted by gas. Its interests are regulated by a 
municipal couneil and several divisional boards. Amongst its public 
buildings may be mentioned a fine post and telegraph office, court- 
house, hospital, several banks, a school of arts with library of nearly 
6,000 volumes, and churches of each of the principal denominations. 
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There are a number of schools, both State and private. The industries, 
other than sugar, include breweries, distilleries, saw-mills, foundries, 
&e., &e. Population—municipality, 5,000 ; district, 15,944. 

Charleville (26 deg. 24 min. S. lat., 146 deg. 14 min. E. long.), 
an important municipality, was until recently the terminus of the 
Western Railway, which has, hov-ever, now been extended to Wyandra, 
on the road to Cunnamulla. It is situated on the Warrego River, 
distant 483 miles from Brisbane, and is the largest town of the 
Warrego pastoral district. The population of the municipality — area, 
293 square miles—is estimated at 1,500 persons, with 300 dwellings, 
and 41 miles of street. The public offices comprise court-house, 
police station, post and telegraph offices, moncy-order office, and 
savings bank. There are three churches, a school of arts, and State 
school. It has two banks and two newspapers, and is the site of one of 
the most successful artesian bores in the country. With a pressure of 
100 |b. to the square inch, the water is thrown from the valve nozzle to 
a height of 60 feet. This bore was put down by the Government, 
but has now been purchased by the corporation and the water laid 
on to the town. 

Childers, a rising township, 40 miles north of Maryborough, with 
which it is connected by rail. It is the centre of a large sugar industry, 
and there are several mills in the vicinity. 

Cunnamulla (28 deg. 04 min. S. lat., 145 deg. 41 min. E. long.) 
is situated on the left bank of the Warrego River, about 135 miles 
south by west of Charleville, and ‘west from Brisbane, by rail and 
coach, 618 miles. The recent extension of the Western Railway from 
Charleville to Wyandra brings Cunnamulla within 74 miles of railway 
communication with the metropolis. It is the centre of an important 
pastoral country, the sheep in the petty sessions district numbering 
upwards of 1,250,000. The division of Parco, of which it is the head- 
quarters, has a population of 2,200 persons. A fine artesian bore, put 
down by the Governme=t, has been purchased by the local authority, 
and from this source the town is supplied with water by reticulation. 
The principal buildings are a State school, a school of arts, and a 
hospital. 

Dalby, « small municipality on the Southern and Western 
Railway, 153 miles from Brisbane. It is the centre of a large pastoral 
area. Population of municipality, 1,250. A considerable amount of 
cultivation is also carried on. The principal buildings comprise a 
hospital, a school of arts, a primary school, and several churches. The 
climate is considered especially suited to invalids, and is much 
recommended for patients in the early stages of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 

Eidsvold, the most populous town of the Upper Burnett, has 
sprung into existence during the past ten years, as a consequence of 
the gold discoveries in that district. It is about 38 miles from Mount 
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Perry, to which place a coach runs daily, thence by train 67 miles to 
Bundaberg, or in all 105 miles. The Maryborough-Gayndah line is 
now opened to Woowoonga, 58 miles in the direction of Hidsvold, 
which, when completed, will give that town the choice of a second 
port. 

Gatton is 61 miles by rail south-west from Brisbane, and 
situated on the Southern and Western Railway where it crosses 
Lockyer’s Creek. It divides with Laidley the trade of the western 
portion of the thriving and populous agricultural district of Moreton 
West, and is the nearest town to the newly-established Agricultural 
College. It possesses four churches, a State school, court-house, 
and school of arts. The population of the division is 4,100, and the 
chief products are wheat, maize, potatoes, hay, grapes, and oranges. 

Gayndah (25 deg. 38 min. S. lat., 151 deg. 37 min. E. long.), an 
old-established municipality (28th November, 1866) on the Burnett 
River, is chief town of the pastoral district of the same name. It is 
provided with a stipendiary magistrate, and post and telegraph manager 
who also has charge of the money-order branch and savings bank. 
There are also a primary school, library, and hospital. The corporation 
comprises a mayor and five aldermen, who control an area of 31 square 
miles, with 20 miles of street. The soil is fertile and the rainfall is 
good, yet hitherto but little attention has been given to agriculture, 
although experimental crops of wheat have proved satisfactory. The 
goldfields of Kidsvold, Biggenden, and Paradise are in the neighbour- 
hood. Marybvrough, 81 miles distant, is its port, with access by coach 
to Woowoonga, thence by rail 58 miles. The population numbers 500 
persons. 

Goondiwindi (28 deg. 33 min. 8. lat., 150 deg, 18 min. E. long.), 
on the Macintyre River, which there separates Queensland from New 
South Wales, is a small municipality with a population of 650 persons. 
It is one of the most used crossing-places for stock-droving to the 
southern colonies. The district is purely a pastoral one. The soil is 
good, and, although the climate is dry, the river upon which the town 
is situated offers exceptional facilities for irrigation 

Gympie (26 deg. 12 min. S. lat., 144 deg. 16 min. E. long.), the 
centre of one of the most important miaing districts of the colony, 
is a municipality situated on the Upper Mary, 60 miles by rail from 
Maryborough. The discovery of gold here in 1867, just as the 
colony was emerging from the financial crisis of that and the previous 
year, materially contributed to the returning prosperity. 1t was 
opened as an alluvial diggings, and known as Nashville after its 
discoverer, but soon gave evident signs of becoming a permanent reef- 
ing field, a promise which, under its present name, has been amply 
fulfilled. Some of the reefs have given good and steady yields 
for many years, whilst the returns have at times been phenomenal. A 
number cf the shafts are sunk from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. The reefs 
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are not confined to the immediate vicinity of the town, but the 
district for many miles around is richly auriferous. Many minerals other 
than gold have been proved to exist in the neighbourhood. The 
population of the municipality is 11,650 persons, and the district 
16,150 persons. The town possesses all the usual social and commercial 
advantages. Churches, public and private schools, theatres, lecture 
halls, schools of arts and mines provide for the amusement and educa- 
tion of adults and children, whilst the usual financial institutions are 
fully represented. The municipality, which contains an area of six 
square miles with 65 miles of street, is under the supervision of a 
mayor and eight aldermen. ‘Two ably conducted newspapers safeguard 
the interests of the locality. 

Howard, a town close to the Burrum River, 18 miles north-west of 
Maryborough, with which it is connected by the North Coast Railway. 
It is the trade centre of the Torbanlea Mines, distant about 4 miles, 
which are at present the only ones being worked of the Wide Bay coal 
measures. The district is well adapted for agriculture, and there are 
several orchards in the neighbourhood. ‘he town possesses three 
churches, a school of arts, a court-house, a post and telegraph office, 
and a police station. The population is estimated at about 700 persons. 

Ipswich, on the Bremer, is surrounded by a large agricultural 
and mining district, and is the second oldest town in the colony, having 
under the name of Limestone been established as a branch of the 
Moreton Bay settlement in the early convict days. It is situated on 
the Southern and Western Railway, 24 miles from Brisbane, and is 
now a thriving municipality with a population of 7,625 persons. The 
most important of its industries is that of coal-mining, as it is in the 
midst of an area covering the largest and best of the known coal 
measures of the colony. It is also the market of a large farming 
population. Its manufactories comprise—a woollen factory, two 
foundries, three saw-mills, a large Government railway workshop, 
besides a number of lesser industries. The towh is supplied with gag 
from the local works. The municipal authorities, besides providing 
for the making and repairing of roads, have also control of the water 
supply, which is obtained by pumping from the Upper Brisbane River, 
Educational establishments comprise grammar schools for boys and 
girls, State schools, private schools, a schoolsof arts with a circulating 
library, anda technical college. The town is well laid out, and contains 
many fine public and private buildings, including churches of all the 
. principal denominations, a hospital for the insane, a general hospital, 
and a town hall. 

Laidley, a town with a population of 450 persons, the district 
having 1,000, is 51 miles from Brisbane, ov the Southern and Western 
Railway. Situated on Laidley Creek, it is the?centre of an extensive 
agricultural district. It has a court-house, police station, and post 
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and telegraph office with Government savings bank ; also two banks, a 
library, two State schools, and three churches. we bacon factories 
are ainongst its industries. There isa local newspaper published thrice 
a week. 


Maryborough (25 deg. 32 min. 12 sec. 8. lat., 152: deg. 42 min. 
16 sec. E. long.) is situated on the Mary ae aaa 20 nautical miles 
from its mouth. It is a municipality with a population of about 
10,000 persons, an, area of 22 square miles, and having 100 miles of 
streets. The main portion of the town is built on: the left bank of 
the river, which is spanned by a fine bridge. The surrounding 
district is an agricultural one, the principal crop cultivated being 
sugar-cane. Valuabie coal-mines are worked in the vicinity of Howard, 
on the Burrum, some 18 miles to the north. Three foundries, one, 
the largest in the colony, several saw-mills, a flour-mill, a refinery, 
and a number of sugar-mills are among the industries of the district. 
There are two grammar schools, one for boys and one for girls, the 
usual State schools and private seminaries, a public library and school 
of arts, and a large and handsome hospital, as well as the various 
Government departments, whilst commercial interests are furthered 
by branches of the principal banks and insurance companies of the 
colony. The town is embellished by many handsome church edifices, 
notably those of’ the Anglican, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
Wesleyan denominations, the first-named possessing one of the finest 
peals of bells in the colony. Other religious bodies are represented, 
but with less pretentious buildings. Maryborough is connected by 
rail with the metropolis, 167 ‘miles distant, being situated directly on 
the North Coast Railway, and the branches from that line to Kilkivan 
and Woowoonga are within the Maryborough sphere of influence. A 
line, 25 miles in length, has also been constructed to Pialba, a pretty 
watering place on the shores of Hervey’s Bay. 


Mitchell, a town on the Southern and Western Railway, 58 
miles west of Roma, is situated on the left bank of the Maranoa 
River, 372 miles distant from Brisbane. Although agriculture is now 
occupying a considerable amount of attention, the district is chiefly 
pastoral. The principal products are wool, wheat, and grapes. It has 


the usual conveniences of a State school, a post, telegraph, and money 
order office. 


Mount Perry,a town in the Burnett district, about 200 miles 
north-west from Brisbane, and by rail 67 miles south-west from 
Bundaberg, its seaport. It isa district rich in minerals, especially 
copper, the valuable deposits of, which until the fall in price some years 
ago yielded good returns. At present more attention is being paid to 
its auriferous ores; the goldfields of Hidsvold and Paradise and the 
_ mineral district of Biggenden being in its immediate vicinity. The 
population is about 250. 
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Paradise, the most populous centre of the goldfield districts of 
Mount Shamrock and Paradise. It is 14 miles from Woowoonga, 
the present terminus of the Maryborough-Gayndah Railway. The 
population of the district is estimated at about 380-persons. 


Roma (26 deg. 35 min. S. lat., 148 deg. 47 min. E. long.), the 
capital of the pastoral district of Maranoa, is a municipal town of 
1,400 inhabitants, situated on the Southern and Western Railway, 318 
miles from Brisbane. The population of the district is 2,700. The 
municipality possesses an area of 15 square miles, and has 37 miles of 
street. The water supply is derived from a bore which is being put 
down by the Government under certain conditions, the Corporation to 
pay half; its present depth is 1,375 feet, and yield 264,769 gallons 
daily ; sinking is still proceeding. The district is assuming consider- 
able importance as regards agriculture. There were in 1896, 3,261 
acres under plough, 1,722 of which were devoted to wheat, and 
427 to vines. The principal products are grain, wool, and grapes. 
Among its industries may be included a flour-mill. The Government 
offices comprise a court-house, police station, and post and telegraph 
office. There is a hospital, a State school, a school of arts (with 
1,695 volumes and 100 subscribers), two local newspapers, and six 
churches of various denominations. 


St. George (28 deg. 02 min. S. lat., 143 deg. 35 min. E. long.), 
the most important town of the Balonne pastoral district, lies 87 
miles south of the Southern and Western Railway, a little to the west 
of the longitude of Roma. Access to Brisbane is by coach to Yeulba 
or Mitchell. The population of .the town is about 1,000 persons. 
At one time a municipality, the charter was cancelled on the petition 
of the inhabitants, and the local government merged in the Division of 
Ula Ula. A fine wooden bridge spans the Balonne, on the banks of 
which river the townis built. There are the usual Government offices 
and facilities for education. 


Stanthorze, the site of the first discoveries of tin in Queensland, 
is picturesquely situated on Quart Pot Creek, on the Southern Rail- 
way, 207 miles from Brisbane, and 26 miles from Wallangarra, where 
the line crosses into New South Wales. Located on the mountain 
range from whence spring the Condamine and Macintyre Rivers, it 
possesses a more temperate climate than perhaps any other town in 
the colony. During the winter months sharp frosts prevail, especially 
at night, whilst the days are generally bright and bracing. In summer 
the heat is less pronounced than on the lower levels, and hot nights 
are never or seldom experienced. In the early seventies it attained 
prominence on account of the rich deposits of alluvial tin obtained 
from the surrounding creeks and gullies. When these were exhausted 
and fresh discoveries of tin were made in the North of the colony, the 
mining industry dwindled, until now a few claims are all that remain 
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to represent.a once flourishing field. Lode tin of good percentage, 
besides the ores of other minerals, obtains, and will no doubt in time 
be profitably worked. As a matter of fact, there is considerable 
Bey, shown respecting silver-mining, which for the past two years 
has returned a value of £15,000 per annum. The town has necessarily 
felt the decline experienced in mining, but the depression bids fair to 
be removed by its becoming the freight depdt of a large agricultural 
district. For tobacco, European fruits, and wheat, the climate and 
the soil of much of the surrounding country is unrivalled, and the 
town again promises to become a prosperous centre. The population 
of the district is estimated at 2,500 persons. 


Tambo (24 deg. 53 min. 8. lat., 146 deg. 15 min. E. long.), 
situated just over the Warrego Range, on the heads of Barcoo Creek, 
is a small pastoral township with a population of 1,200 (district). 
Access to Brisbane is obtained by Charleville or Morven, and to Rock- 
hampton vid Alpha; the former being about 620 miles distant, and 
the latter 380 miles. This town is, strictly speaking, in the Central 
Division of the colony, but for the purpose of not separating it from 
its Petty Sessions District is included in the Southern Division. 


Taroom (25 deg. 38 min. S. lat., 149 deg. 48 min. E. long.), a 
town with a post and telegraph office, savings bank, and money-order 
office, situated on the right bank of the Dawson River, in the pastoral 
district of Leichhardt. It is usually reached from Brisbane by train 
to Miles, 231 miles, and thence by coach 95 miles. Although its 
interests are chiefly pastoral, some agriculture is carried on, and with 
every prospect of extension. The population of the ‘district is 1,102. 


Thargomindah (28 deg. 8. lat., 143 deg. 387 min. E. long.), the 
principal town of the Western Warrego district, is situated on the 
right bank of the Bulloo River. An extension of the Southern and 
Western Railway thus far at an early date is probable, the surveys 
being now in progress. At present the route to Brisbane is by coach, 
vid Eulo and Cunnamulia to Wyandra, thence by rail. By coach 238 
miles to Bourke it has railway access to Sydney. It possesses a 
court-house, with a stipendiary magistrate, a post, telegraph, and 
money-order office, a savings bank, and a police station. It has also 
a State school, a hospital, and a school of arts, with 1,104 volumes. 
The headquarters of the Bulloo Divisional Board are located here. 
The district population numbers 1,850 persons. Opals abound in the 
locality, whilst in the Grey Range to the west, which is considered 
an extension of the Barrier Range of New South Wales, indications 
exist which afford good hope of argentiferous deposits. An artesian 
bore was successful in striking water some four years since. The 
yield is now but little short of 750,000 gallons daily, discharged at the 
enormous pressure of 230 lb. per square inch. Owned by the Govern- 
ment, it has now been leased by the divisional board to supply water 
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to the town. Thargomindah was the first town in the colony to be 
completely lighted by electricity. The power was developed by steam, 
but the use of the great pressure of the artesian bore for this purpose 
is contemplated. 

Tiaro, on the Mary River, 21 miles by rail from Maryborough 
towards Gympie, although a small town with a population of some 
350 persons, is the centre of a populous district containing 4,062. 
Devoted chiefly to agriculture, being surrounded by a large extent of 
fertile serub land, sugar, maize, and hay are the principal products. 
There are also a number of small cattle stations in the vicinity. At 
Mount Bauple, close to the town, there is a deposit of plumbago ; and 
at Neardie, a place considerably more distant, a valuable lode of 
sulphide of antimony was worked for some years, but, through the 
difficulties of access, the cost of freight is at present too great to 
enable it to be profitably carried on. Lumber is also a prominent 
industry. ‘Tiaro isa place of petty sessions, has a police office, post 
and telegraph office, a primary school, five churches, and two public 
halls. 
Toowoomba is situated on the crest of the Great Dividing Range, 
where it is crossed by the Western Railway, 101 miles distant from 
Brisbane. In the immediate vicinity of the fertile plains of the 
Darling Downs, and with an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet, this town 
occupies a prominent position, as being a trade centre for the large 
pastoral and agricultural area, and also as a health resort to counter- 
act the enervating effects of the more torrid temperature of the lower 
levels. Educational advantages are many, including State and private 
schools, grammar schools, a school of arts and technical college, and 
alibrary. Besides these may be mentioned, as by their architectural 
symmetry adding much to the appearance of the town, a town hall, 
general hospital, hospital for the insane (women), Supreme Court, 
Government offices, several banks, and numerous churches. The town 
is well supplied with gas and water; the latter under the control of 
the corporation, and is obtained from deep wells (not artesian). In 
order to secure reticulation by gravitation, the water is first pumped 
into a large reservoir, from which it is distributed. The industries of 
the district include two large flour-mills, a foundry, a brewery, three 
jam or fruit-canning factories, ten butter factories, four saw-mills, two 
fellmongeries, two boiling-down establishments, two soap and candle 
factories, and many others of minor importance. Wheat, wool, and 
wine are the staple products. The fourth estate is represented by 
several local newspapers. ‘The municipality comprises an area of 
6 square miles, with 61 miles of street. The population is 10,500; 
district, about 20,000. 

Warwick, the most important town of the Southern Darling 
Downs, is situated on the Condamine, a tributary of the Murray, not 
very far from its source. It is 169 miles from Brisbane by rail, on 
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the Southern line, although only about 100 miles by the direct route, 
a difference which has provoked an advocacy for an extension of the 
Harrisville branch, vid Cunningham’s Gap, to shorten the distance to 
the metropolitan markets. The surrounding country comprises a 
large extent of most fertile land, and Warwick is the centre of one 
of the most important pastoral and agricultural districts of the colony. 
Wool, wheat, maize, potatoes, tubacco, hay, and grapes are the 
principal products; and its manufacturing industries comprise a 
foundry, a brewery, a saw-mill, a butter factory, and two steam flour- 
mills. The municipality, with an area of 24 square miles and a 
population of 4,000, and having 46 miles miles of street, is represented 
by a mayor and aldermen, who, in addition to the supervision of the 
roads and streets, have provided an efficient water supply. The town, 
which is one of the best Jaid out in the colony, is lighted with gas. 
The neighbourhood is rich in minerals. Coal is known to exist, and 
the presence of an extensive auriferous belt has been proved by the 
profitable discoveries of Thane’s Creek, Talgai, and other goldfields in 
the vicinity. The churches of the chief denominations, the school of 
arts, and various public bodies are provided with substantial buildings ; 

whilst there are branches of the various departments necessary for the 
~ conduct of the public business of an important town. 


Rockhampton (23 deg. 23 min. S. lat., 150 deg. 31 min. E. long.), 
the capital of the Central Division, and the town second in importance 
in the colony, is situated on the Fitzroy River, 35 miles from its. 
mouth. The Fitzroy was first navigated in 1855, and the nucleus of 
the town started when the Archers opened up their well-known cattle 

station at Gracemere. In 1858 the first gold discovery in Queens- 
land, the celebrated Canoona rush, resulting in the proclamation 
of the Fitzroy and Port Curtis Gold Fields, gave a great impetus 
to the town. This, however, proved to be only an alluvial field of 
limited extent, and being greatly over-rushed was soon worked out. 
Much distress resulted, almost all the diggers leaving the district. Ta 
recent years it has benefited by the rich mineral discovery of Mount 
Morgan, but it is as the outlet of the great pastoral districts of 
Leichhardt, Mitchell, and North Gregory that Rockhampton derives 
its chief importance. These districts comprise a large portion of the 
elevated western plateau of the Central Division of the colony. The 
pasture and climate appear peculiarly favourable to the breeding of 
merino sheep, which here are brought to a state of perfection 
contrasting most favourably with the results obtained in the costal 
district, where sheep do not thrive. Placed on the finest river in the 
colony, Rockhampton is naturally the seat of a great shipping trade, 
facilities for which are offered by extensive wharfage accommodation, 
with special conveniences for watering and coaling. Although the 
third port with respect to imports (the second as regards total trade), 
yet it stands at the head of the list as to the value of its exports, 
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which for 1896 amounted to nearly £2,500,000. The coastal terminus 
of the Central Railway system, it is the maritime outlet for 526 miles 
of line, extending to the west 424 miles to Longreach, with a branch 
to the north from Emerald to Clermont, 62 miles, and to the south 
from Emerald to Springsure, 40 miles; and a line from North Rock- 
hampton 29 miles to Emu Park, a lovely seaside resort on the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. A fine railway bridge over the Fitzroy connecting 
the latter line with the main central system is nearly completed ; 
whilst a branch railway from Kabra, a station on the main Central 
line, 10 miles from Rockhampton, is now under construction to Mount 
Morgan. This will involve a large amount of engineering skill, and 
will be the first ratchet railway constructed in the colony. Like 
Brisbane, the town comprises two municipalities, Rockhampton and 
North Rockhampton, with areas of 23 and 31 square miles, with 
76 and 18 miles of roads, and populations of 15,000 and 2,250 
respectively. The chief corporation being until recently the 
proprietors of nearly all the wharfage of the town, had here 
a large revenue, independent of taxation, which enabled a liberal 
expenditure on public works, witnesses to which, in addition to 
well-cared for streets, are a fine bridge (the Fitzroy) connecting the 
two portions of the town, a handsome town hall, and an ample 
provision for water supply. The water is pumped to a reservoir from 
a lagoon, and thence distributed by gravitation. The town is for the 
most part lighted with gas supplied by a public company, whilst 
electric lighting is available and is used to a considerable extent. The 
resident Government officers include Supreme and District Court 
judges, a police magistrate, and land commissioner. There is also a 
branch of the titles office, besides post, telegraph, and money-order 
offices and savings bank. The principal colonial banks have branches 
here, and local industries are numerous. Situated at Lake’s Creek, 
in the immediate vicinity of the town, are the Queensland Meat 
Export Company’s Works, which take rank among the principal 
establishments of the kind in the colony. Nearly all the religious 
bodies are’ represented, and the churches of some of the more 
important are handsome edifices. The public institutions include a. 
general hospital, a children’s hospital, a school of arts (with a library 
of 8,073 volumes and a technical college attached), eight State schools, 
and two grammar schools (boys and girls). There are also several 
newspapers. 

Aramae (22 deg. 59 min. S. lat., 145 deg. 14 min. E. long.) is 
situated on Aramac Creek, ‘one of the heads of the Thomson River, 
and is the centre of one of the finest pastoral districts of the colony. 
Access to the coast is secured by coach_due south to Barcaldine, 
about 40 miles, thence by railway 358 miles to Rockhampton. 
The population of the divisional board district is estimated at 7,300, 
with 1,440 dwellings ‘and 900 ratepayers. The town contains a court- 
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house, post, telegraph, and money-order office, savings bank, hospital, 
State school, and school of arts. Located over the artesian basin of 
Western Queensland, the results obtained from several bores in the 
neighbourhood have proved highly satisfactory ; the overflow of some, 


discharging into tributaries of the Aramac Creek, affords an abundant 
water supply for the town. 


Barcaldine (23 deg. 83 min. S. lat., 145 deg. 17 min. E. long.), 
a town of considerable importance on the Central Railway line, 
358 miles from Rockhampton. Being the station for some of the 
large runs of the Aramac and Blackall districts, it is the seat of 
considerable trade in live stock and wool. The population in the 
immediate district (divisional board) is estimated at 1,100. The land 
in the neighbourhood includes some of the finest pasture in the: 
colony, and has been largely selected as grazing farms. Although 
situated but a short distance from the Alice River, the country around 
is watered by a number of artesian wells, two of which are practically 
in the town itself. The Government departments consist of a District 
Court, magistrate’s court, police station, post, telegraph, and money- 
order offices, and savings bank. There are also a State school, a hospital, 
and a school of arts. 


Blackall (24 deg. 26 min. 8S. lat., 145 deg. 28 min. E. long.), a 
thriving municipality on Barcoo Creek, in the pastoral district of 
Mitchell. Its port is Rockhampton, to which there is access by coach 
to Barcaldine or Jericho, distant between 70 and 80 miles, thence by 
train 858 or 305 miles respectively, the latter being the most used 
route. The municipality, which has an area of 5 square miles, pos- 
sesses a population of 800 persons, and the district 2,400. The public 
offices are a District Court, a bench of magistrates, a police, lands, 
post, telegraph, and money-order offices, and a savings bank. A 
State school, a hospital, and a school ot arts are amongst its institu- 
tions. As the surrounding country is well adapted for sheep, it is 
as the centre of a pastoral district that Blackall derives its chief 
importance, and a large amount of land has been resumed from runs 
in the vicinity and selected. A reservoir, obtained by the erection of 
a dam across the creek, supplies water to the town, but this was quite 
recently supplemented by an artesian bore, which, besides serving for 
domestic purposes, is utilised for industrial pursuits, a large wool- 
scouring establishment in particular being entirely supplied from it. 


Clermont (22 deg. 49 min. 8, lat., 147 deg. 38 min. EB. long.), a 
municipality situated on Sandy Creek, one of the heads of Theresa 
Creek, in the important mining district of Peak Downs. It is distant 
by rail from Rockhampton 227 miles, and is the terminus of a branch 
leaving the main Central line at Emerald. Its mineral products last 
year were gold and coal, but copper and ores of other minerals 
obtain. It is also situated in an important}'pastoral}idistrict, the 
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returns of live stock for 1896 comprising 10,194 horses, 176,871 
cattle, and 640,966 sheep ; whilst agriculture is not entirely neglected, 
this industry is likely to assume at an early date a more important 
place amongst the pursuits of the district, as there is abundance of 
fertile soil which is considered well suited for wheat. The munici- 
pality, which is one of the oldest in the colony, proclaimed 21st of 
January, 1867, possesses an area of 18 square miles, with 32 miles of 
street, and a population of 1,900. Clermont has a District Court, a 
court-house, police station, post, telegraph, and money-order office, a 
savings bank, State school, hospital, and school of arts with 1,587 
volumes. The local paper (the Peak Downs Telegram) was established 
more than thirty years ago. 

Emerald (23 deg. 32 min. S. lat., 148 deg. 10 min. E. long.), a station 
on the main Central Railway, 165 miles west from Rockhampton. It 
is practically the junction for the branch lines to Clermont and 
Springsure, although the latter actually debouches a little nearer to 
the coast. Situated on the left bank of the Nogoa River, the water 
supply of the town is obtained thence by pumping. Although still, 
as in the past, dependent for its existence upon the grazing industry, 
being in the centre of the pastoral district of Leichhardt, yet it is 
likely to derive at an early date much benefit from agriculture. The 
soil of a large surrounding area is most fertile and exceptionally 
suited to the cultivation of wheat and other cereals, as also for dairy- 
ing and general farming. During the past two years large agricultural 
selections have been takea up, notably in the neighbourhood of 
Fernlees and Anakie. Emerald enjoys the educational and religious 
advantages usual in a town of its size. 

Gladstone (23 deg. 52 min. 8. lat., 151 deg. 17 min. E. long.), a 
municipality situated on the harbour of Port Curtis, and the terminus 
of the North Coast Railway, by which it is connected with the Brisbane 
system. The town for a long time made but little progress, but has 
lately assumed much importance, as its harbour offers exceptional 
advantages for shipping live stock, to which full reference has already 
been made under “ Portsand Harbours.” In 1846 an attempt was made 
by the authorities at Moreton Bay to establish a branch settlement under 
Colonel Barney, which, however, proved abortive, chiefly through in- 
decision and mismanagement. This was during the administration 
and under the instructions of Mr. Gladstone, from which circumstance 
the town takes its name. It was proclaimed a municipality on the 1st 
February, 1863, with an area of 85 square miles; thus it has for 
thirty-four years had a recognised organisation to look after the 
interests of its inhabitants, and possesses the usual conveniences of. 
such atown. A court-house, Customs-house, police station, post, tele- 
graph, and money-order office, and a savings bank are all provided, as 
well as a hospital, State school, and school of arts. There are also 
substantial places of worship belonging to the leading denominations. 
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Longreach (23 deg. 27 min. S. lat., 144 deg. 15 min. E. long.), a 
short distance from the right bank of the Thomson River, is the 
western terminus of the Central Railway. It is in the midst of the 
pastoral district of Mitchell, and is the seat of the trade of the many 
large stations in the vicinity. It is 424 miles from Rockhampton, 
and has a District Court, a court-house, police station, post, telegraph, 
and money-order office, savings bank, State school, hospital, and 
school of arts. The population is much increased since the census, 
and probably numbers about 700. The industries comprise, amongst 
others, a brewery, a boiling-down establishment, and a fellmongery. 

Mount Morgan, a large mining town in the Port Curtis district, 
about 24 miles south by west from Rockhampton. Situated on the 
range from whence flows the Dee River, one of the tributaries of the 
Dawson, it is the site of one of the most wonderful gold-mines ever 
discovered, the marvellous production from which causing the shares 
of the proprietary joint stock company at one time to rise to a price 
which placed the value of the mine at upwards of £16,000,000. The 
auriferous ore practically includes the whole mountain, which was at 
one time the crater of an extinct geyser. The gold-bearing ore being so 
extensive naturally some of it is of low grade, although pockets of extra- 
ordinary richness are continually met with. The large works, however, 
constructed on the most modern principles and replete with all recent 
appliances, enable extraction to be carried out at a cost which renders the 
working of even low-grade ores profitable. The outlet to Rockhampton 
at present is by coach to Kabra, 14 miles; thence by train 10 miles to 
Rockhampton, but a railway is now under construction from Kabra to 
Mount Mergan, to be in part, in consequence of steep grades, on 
the Abt ae sl system, the first of the kind used in the colony. 
Mount Morgan was proclaimed a municipality on the 22nd of 
May, 1890, onthe an area of 4 square miles, within which there is 
an estimated population of 5,000 persons, and 12 miles of street. It _ 
possesses all the accompaniments of a town of its size, both with 
respect to official, commercial, and social institutions. 

Springsure, a picturesque little town situated in the Leichhardt 
pastoral district. It is the terminus of a branch which leaves the 
Central line at Emerald, distant 40 miles, thus placing Springsure 
within 205 miles by rail from Rockhampton. Although the principal 
industry is that of grazing, yet there are large areas of excellent agri- 
cultural land in the vicinity suitable for dairying and farming purposes. 
The population of the town is about 300, and of the district 1,000 
persons; and religious, educational, and social privileges are well 
provided for. 

Winton (22 deg. 33 min. S. lat., 143 deg. 8 min. E. long.), the 
most important town in Gregory North, 130 miles from Longreach, 
the nearest railway station, hes in some of the richest pastoral country 
in Queensland. The great drawback to the district for many years 
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was the paucity of the supply of water, which often proved very 
disastrous to many large stations around. This, however, has been 
obviated by the putting down of artesian bores and the construction 
of tanks and dams by the Government and private enterprise. One 
of these bores in the vicinity of the town, sunk at the cost of the State, 
has reached a depth of 4,000 feet, yielding 647,000 gallons daily. This 
was, until 1896, the deepest in the colony, but it has since been sur- 
passed by others. As large droves of cattle and sheep pass through 
Winton on their way to the coast, this increased water supply has 
proved of great benefit. A District Court is held here. The popula- 
tion of the district is given as 1,320 souls. 

- Townsville (19 deg. 15 min. S. lat., 146 deg. 49 min. E. long.), as 
the principal city of the Northern financial division of the colony, and 
also on account of its trade, may be fairly considered to rank third 
amongst the towns of Queensland. It is situated at the mouth of Ross 
Creek, and owes its chief importance to being the outlet of the rich 
mineral areas of the Kennedy district. The railway to Hughenden 
taps some valuable pastoral lands; and as Cleveland Bay is besides the 
final port of some of the neighbouring agricultural coastal districts, 
the trade of Townsville is both varied in its nature and of considerable 
extent. The municipality—which was proclaimed 15th of February, 
1866—has an area of 34 square miles, contains 71 miles of street, and 
has a population of 11,000 persons—the district would include another 
3,000—with 2,135 dwellings. The estirnated capital value of the 
ratable property for 1896 was £815,625, the revenue £12,525, and 
the expenditure £11,042. The industries comprise, amongst others, 
two large meat-preserving works, two boiling-down establishments, a 
tannery, a fellmongery, a brewery, two sugar-mills, a saw-mill, four 
steam joinery and cabinet works, two foundries, a slip, nine coach and 
carriage works, a gasworks, a soap and candle factory, a tobacco 
factory, and four cooperages. It is the coastal terminus of the main 
Northern railway system, which comprises 263 miles of line—namely, 
235 miles of main line south-west to’ Hughenden, and a branch 28 
miles to Ravenswood. The principal portion of the town is situated 
on the left bank of Ross Creek, communication with that on the south 
side being provided for by the Victoria Bridge, which has a swing 
girder to admit of the passage of shipping. The business streets lie 
parallel with the creek, as Castle Hill to the north prevents their 
expansion in that direction, although the breezy slopes of that elevation 
and Melton Hill afford excellent sites for a number of pretty suburban 
villa residences. Castle Hill attains a height of 1,000 feet, so that 
building areas at an elevation sufficient to secure a very material 
reduction in temperature from that of the lower levels are easily 
obtainable. The harbour has been formed by the construction of two 
stone and concrete breakwaters, the enclosed basin being deepened by 
dredging. Asa branch railway from the main line connects with the 
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breakwater, cargo can be taken from the trucks straight to or from the 
ship’s side. The town has reached the third stage of a colonial city’s 
development when the secondary constructions of substantial timber 
and brick are giving place in the leading thoroughfares to handsome 
stone buildings. The public companies and commercial institutions 
which do business in the metropolis are nearly all represented by 
branches or agencies; whilst the convenience of the public having 
business with Government departments is provided for by the presence 
of residential officials of every branch of the State service. That 
essential requirement of a populous centre, particularly a tropical one, 
good fresh water, is provided by waterworks, the reservoir of which has 
been constructed on Castle Hill, the water being pumped from two 
semi-artesian wells sunk 4 or 5 miles out on the Charters Towers 
road. Although minerals are not worked in the immediate vicinity, 
yet indications of the existence of good coal have been disclosed. 
Townsville is the seat of the Anglican Bishop of North Queensland. 
A handsome cathedral is nearing completion. The Roman Catholics 
also have a splendid building in course of erection, and other religious 
bodies are suitably provided for. This town is one of the six in the 
colony possessing a grammar school, and in addition there are the 
usual State and private schools. The Press is well represented by 
both daily and weekly newspapers. 

Bowen (20 deg. 1 min. S. lat., 148 deg. 15 min. E. long.), at 
Port Denison on the east coast, built on the sea-shore, is said to be 
one of the prettiest towns in the colony. Gloucester Island forms 
the harbour, and a jetty provided with a tramway admits of vessels 
of large size being loaded and discharged. The natural facilities have 
been increased by dredging, and it is hoped that the port will soon 
be one of the best on the coast. Bowen is the outlet for one of the 
most important cattle districts in Queensland. Good coal measures 
have been struck in several places ; the back country has been proved 
to be auriferous; there is a large extent of agricultural land around, 
and a considerable amount of cultivation, chiefly of sugar-cane, maize, 
and oranges, is carried on. <A. railway has been built to Wangaratta, 
48 miles distant. Like all other towns in Queensland, Bowen is well 
provided with educational establishments, both public and private, 
has a good hospital, a school of arts, and all the necessary Government 
offices. It was proclaimed a municipality on the 7th of August, 1863, 
and has a population of 1,500 persons, including the district about 3,000. 

Cairns (16 deg. 55 min. S. lat., 145 deg. 47 min. BH. long.), a 
pretty little seaport town with a background the most romantic and 
picturesque in the country. The greater portion of the route to Mareeba, 
46 miles, is through the most exquisite scenery, abounding in views of 
mountains, waterfalls, and scrubs of’ the most luxuriant tropical 
’ vegetation. One of these falls is especially deserving of mention, 
and is already attracting the attention of tourists from various parts. 
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The line from Cairns is one continuous ascent until Mareeba is 
reached at a height of 1,325 feet. At a distance of 19 miles from the 
coast, and at an elevation of 1,065 feet, the Barron Falls are met with. 
These stupendous works of nature, though wanting in size and volume 
when compared with some of the mighty cataracts of other continents, 
yet are of a great depth, and possess a grandeur all their own; and, 
especially after rains, hourly discharge an enormous volume of 
water over their brinks. Cairns will not, however, be dependent 
upon the picturesqueness of the surrounding scenery for its future 
importance. It is even now the outlet for the rich mineral districts 
of Herberton, Watsonville, Irvinebank, Northcote, Goldsborough, 
Montalbion, and the goldfields of the Hodgkinson and the Mulgrave. 
At Chillagoe, on the Walsh River, are caves said to be little, if 
at all, inferior to the Jenolan Caves of New South Wales. ‘The 
surrounding country possesses a large extent of most fertile soil, not 
only of the “richest vine scrub,” but also forest land of excellent 
quality. There are about 7,000 acres under cultivation ; sugar-cane, 
maize, rice, fruits, and coffee being the principal products. The 
population of the town is about 2,000, but that for the whole district 
is about three times that number. 

Charters Towers (20 deg. 0'4 min. S. lat., 146 deg. 15 min. E. 
long.) is the site of the most prolific goldfields of the colony. 
Including the Cape River, its aggregate output of gold has been 
3,584,278 oz., and the yield for 1896 was 234,139 oz. It is also the 
most populous mining district, for whilst the municipality with an 
area of 1 square mile has a population of about 5,000 persons, 
Charters Towers and the Cape, with the suburbs of the former, 
Millchester and Queenton, are estimated to contain a population of 
22,520 persons. Of these only 370 are Chinese, of whom 120 are 
miners. Of the 22,150 Europeans, 2,800 are miners and 16,000 
women and children. Charters Towers is situated in the district of 
North Kennedy, on the right bank of the Burdekin River. It is 82 
miles by rail south-west of Townsville, being on the main line from 
that place to Hughenden. Local government matters for the district 
are under the municipality of Charters Towers and the division of 
Dalrymple. As already stated, the former is of a very restricted area, 
the latter including in its bounds the important suburbs of Millchester 
and Queeuton. The water supply, under the control of a joint board 
consisting of representatives from both local bodies, is obtained by 
pumping from the Burdekin River. Gold and its recovery are the 
raison d’etre of the town, but such a population naturally demands the 
existence of many other industries. Chief of these are a meat- 
preserving works, a brewery, three saw-mills, five joinery and cabinet 
works, four foundries, seven coach and carriage works, and a gasworks, 
Being such au important gold-producing centre, banking, business, 
and general interests are largely represented. 
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Cloncurry (20 deg. 43 min. 8. lat., 140 deg. 30 min. E. long.), on 
the river of the same name, is a mining township about 270 miles 
south of Normanton, and 550 miles west of Townsville. Itis in the 
midst of a district abounding in mineral wealth of nearly every 
description. Gold, copper, silver, and lead have all been worked, whilst 
iron ore of the richest description exists in enormous quantities. It 
is also surrounded by valuable pastoral properties, upon which large 
numbers of live stock are depastured. The population of the district 
is 750 persons. There‘is a court-house, hospital, State school, &e. 

Cooktown (15 deg. 28 min. S. lat., 145 deg. 15 min. E. long.), a 
seaport town on a peninsula formed by the Pacific Ocean and the 
right bank of the Endeavour River: of historic interest, as on the 
site where Cook beached and repaired his vessel in 1770. About 
2 miles to the eastward of the town is Mount Cook, 1,450 feet 
high, a leading landmark by day, whilst entrance to the harbour 
by night is provided for by a lighthouse erected on Grassy Hill, 
a lesserseminence close to the shore. This town was in existence 
some years previous to, but attained the height of its prosperity 
during, the continuance of the celebrated gold-finds on the 
Palmer River, which were discovered by Mulligan in 1873. At 
present only a few reefs at Maytown and Limestone, and some 
small alluvial deposits in outlying fields, are properly worked, but 
the failure (owing to sickness and other causes) experienced by 
many miners in their search for the precious metal in New Guinea, 
and the return of others from Western Australia, will no doubt lead to 
a more thorough and extended prospecting of the whole district. These 
efforts, if successful, as they most probably will be, will conduce to the 
renewed prosperity of the town. Tin is also one of the minerals of 
the district, although not at present much worked on account of the 
low price ruling. Coal measures also obtain, but the discoveries up to 
the present have not proved of very good quality. There isa consider- 
able quantity of good agricultural land in the neighbourhood, that on 
the adjoining streams of the Bloomfield and the Melvor being 
especially deserving of mention. Maize, rice, potatoes, and fruits are 
the chief crops, although coffee is now inviting some attention, and 
with every prospect of success. Cooktown is the natural port for 
New Guinea, and is the terminus of a subsidised mail service to that 
colony. A railway has been constructed to the Laura, 67 miles in the 
direction of Maytown. A municipality was proclaimed in 1876, 
containing an area of 15 square miles. In 1896 there were 850 
dwellings, and a population of 2,000 persons. Three banks have 
branches here. There are churches of the principal religious denomina- 
tions, schools, public and private, and several other institutions. 

Croydon (18 deg. 12 min. 8. lat., 142 deg. 15 min. E. long.), an 
important mining municipality, situated on some of the eastern 
tributaries of the Norman River, at a distance by rail about east by 
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south from Normanton of 94 miles. When gold was first discovered 
here in 1885, the site of Croydon formed part of a practically 
uninhabited cattle run. In six years a town had arisen, and attained 
sufficient importance to demand municipal government, which was 
granted in 1892. At the end of 1896 there were 2,000 persons 
within an area of Jess than 2 square miles, whilst the total popu- 
lation of the large auriferous area of the whole district was about 
4,000 persons. Since the discovery of the field, 629,937 oz. of gold 
have been won, whilst its future prospects are most promising, and an 
even more rapid development than in the past would ensue were it 
not retarded by the want of sufficient capital. The district also 
abounds in other minerals, the silver-lead ores in particular being 
many of them of great richness. The outlet to the east coast will be 
to Cairns, xi@ Georgetown and Herberton. A coach now runs twice 
a week—about 250 miles, fare £9—to Mareeba, the principal terminus 
of the Cairns-Herberton Railway. The town is provided with a post 
and telegraph office, various churches and banks, and the usual 
facilities for education. 


Georgetown (18 deg. 17 min. S. lat., 143 deg. 38 min. E. long.) is 
the principal town in the important mining districts of Etheridge and 
Gilberton, situated on the left bank of the Etheridge. The former 
district is wonderfully rich in many kinds of minerals, although gold is 
the only one worked. Silver, copper, tin, lead, and bismuth are found 
in many parts. The population of the district is estimated at 2,100 
persons. The town is the centre of administration and supply for the 
mining camps scattered through the district. It is about 100 miles 
east from Croydon, from whence by rail to Normanton is 94 miles, or 
in all about 200 miles. Coaches run to Mareeba, thence by rail to 
Cairns. It contains a court-house, hospital, State school, with usual 
business establishments, post office, &c. 


Geraldton (17 deg. 32 min. 8. lat., 146 deg. 3 min. H. long.) is an 
agricultural township situated at the junction of the North and South 
Johnstone Rivers, four miles from the ocean. Population: 800 
Europeans, and 1,300 Chinese, kanakas, Cingalese, and Javanese. It 
is in the midst of a large area of rich scrub land, and sugar production 
is the principal industry. There are 6,865 acres under cultivation, 
including 5,083 under cane and 1,113 under bananas. A court of 
petty sessions is held here. 


Herberton (17 deg. 23 min. S. lat., 145 deg. 23 min. E. long.), on 
the range dividing the watersheds of the Walsh, Barron, Russell, 
Mulgrave, and Herbert Rivers, is most healthily situated. It lies 
nearly due west from Mount Bartle Frere, and is 35 miles from 
_ Mareeba, the present terminus of the Cairns Railway, from which latter 
town it is distant 81 miles. Herberton is the principal centre of a 
most prominent mining district. Tin (lode and alluvial), silver, lead, 
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copper, and wolfram are all mined in the neighbourhood. “The popula- 
tion of the division is 850 persons. The town counts amongst its 
public buildings a hospital, schoo! of arts, post and telegraph office, 
State school, and various churches. 

Hughenden (20 deg. 51 min. S. lat., 144 deg. 12 min. E. long.), a 
prettily situated little town on the left bank of the Upper Flinders. 
It is the Western terminus of the Northern Railway, and is distant 
from Townsville 235 miles. Hughenden is the centre of a fine pastoral 
district, and large quantities of station produce are railed from here 
to the eastern coast, the needful stores being supplied by the same 
route. ‘I'he railway is now being extended towards Winton, which 
will bring a yet larger grazing area within the influence of the Northern 
line. At present coaches run to Winton 150 miles, to Richmond 74 
miles, to Cloncurry 280 miles, to Muttaburra 140 miles, and to Bouha 
348 miles. An area of 16 square miles enclosing the town was 
proclaimed a municipal borough in 1887. The population of the town 
at the end of last year was 1,500 persons, and of the district 2,000. The 
town contains a hospital, school of arts, State school, a saw-mill, and 
many other business establishments. 

Ingham, the population centre for the fertile agricultural 
district of the Lower Herbert, is situated on Palm Creek, a tributary 
of that river. The port is some miles distant at Dungeness (18 deg. 
31 min. S. lat., 146 deg. 20 min. E. long.), which lies somewhat low 
for residential purposes. It is, however, connected with Ingham by a 
steam tramway. The Ingham district is rapidly assuming a forward 
position with respect to sugar production, and is surrounded by exten- 
sive plantations. The population of the district is 2,500 persons. 

Mackay (21 deg. 7 min. 8. lat., 149 deg. 13 min. EH. long.), a 
municipal seaport town on the Pioneer River. It is the outlet for 
one of the most important sugar districts of the colony. In the 
days of big plantations Mackay for some years ranked first in the 
production of sugar; more recently Bundaberg has been a close 
competitor. Some years since a system was inaugurated by which the 
big estates were subdivided by their proprietors into farms and sold on 
terms, the vendors in most instances entering into agreements with the 
purchasers to buy their cane for a term of years at a price. This has 
given a great impetus to the cultivation of the sugar-cane. Last year 
there were 21,076 acres under cane in Mackay district, of which 
16,428 acres were crushed, returning 16,515 tons of sugar. This was 
less than in some years, but the decrease was principally due to the 
dry season. The municipality, with an area of 8 square miles, has a 
population of 4,600 persons, and the district about 11,000. Mackay 
is the seaboard terminus of an isolated railway system of 30 miles in 
length ; 22 miles to Mirani, with a branch of 8 miles to Eton. It is 
_ also the port for the Eungella and Mount Britten Gold Vields on the 
range at the head of the Isaacs, a little south of east from Mackay. + 
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Eungella is 33 miles by coach from Mirani. Gold has also been 
found a few miles south of the town, whilst coal has been proved to 
exist, but the discoveries have not been hitherto of a satisfactory 
quality. Mackay possesses all the advantages of a prominent town, 
with a good court-house, two schools in the town and several in the 
surrounding district, halls belonging to the principal friendly societies, 
churches, banks, &e., &e. 

Normanton (17 deg. 40 min. S. lat., 141 deg. 5 min. E. long.), 
the principal town on the seaboard of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and the port for most of the Flinders pastoral area, as well as of 
the Croydon Gold Field, with which it is connected by rail—94 
miles—is situated on the Norman River, 55 miles from its mouth. 
The municipality comprises an area of 20 square miles, and a 
population of 600 persons. It is the natural outlet of the rich mineral 
district which surrounds Cloncurry. The water supply has hitherto 
been one of the difficulties to be coped with, but recently a bore has 
been put down by the Government to a depth of 2,330 feet, which 
yields 293,800 gallons of water per diem. The town has a resident 
police magistrate, and contains amongst the publie buildings a court- 
house and lands office, two churches, State school, and school of arts. 
Port Douglas (16 deg. 28 min. S. lat., 145 deg. 29 min. E. long.) 
is situated on the east coast between Cairns and Cooktown, 165 
miles north from Townsville. It was for a time looked upon as 
the port of the Herberton mineral areas, and contested with 
Cairns the right of being the starting-point of the railway to that 
town. The harbour is formed by Dickson’s Inlet, an arm of the sea, 
entered from the north and protected by Island Point, a peninsula on 
which the town is placed. There is a population of 800 in the district. 
Mining, lumber, and agriculture are the industries which contribute to 
the trade of the town, which possesses the usual public and private 
buildings, 

Port Kennedy (10 deg. 35 min. S. lat., 142 deg. 13 min. E. long.) 
is situated on Thursday Island, one of the group of islands occupying 
Torres Straits. It is the centre of the pearl-shelling industry, and 
the point where the trade from the Gulf unites with the Queensland 
Royal Mail route to and from Europe, being the first and last port 
of call in Queensland. Being one of the outposts of Australia, and 
of considerable importance from its strategie position, in order to 
maintain it as a naval coaling station a fort has been constructed 
and equipped at the joint instance of the Imperial Government 
and of the Australian colonics. It is garrisoned by a detachment 
of the Queensland Permanent Artillery, the cost being borne by the 
colonies interested in proportion to their populations. The adminis- 
tration of the district is vested in a Government Resident, who has at 
his disposal a Government pilot steamer to enable him to visit the 
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outlying islands under his jurisdiction. The harbour is sheltered, 
and large steamers can moor to a fine jetty, constructed by the 
Government at a cost of £41,318. Gold has been discovered at Horn 
Island, close to Thursday Island, nearer to the mainland, and 
machinery has been erected and reefs worked. The population of the 
district numbers nearly 3,000 persons, half of whom are at Port 
Kennedy, and the majority of them coloured aliens. It has the usual 
Government buildings, a Church of England erected as a memorial of 
the “ Quetta” disaster in 1890, other churches and schools, hospital, 
school of arts, with fine library and hall, and many _ business 
establishments. 


Ravenswood (20 deg. 0°'7 mir. S. lat., 146 deg. 53 min. E. long.), 
a goldfield and mining area of the North Kennedy district. It is 
78 miles by rail from Townsville, being the terminus of a branch of 
the main Northern line, and 24 miles distant from the junction. 
The population of the divisional board district is 1,500, and of the 
goldfield 2,500 persons, of whom 175 are Chinese. Although silver 
and other minerals obtain, gold is the principal object of search, as 
for 1896 twenty-five miners only were returned as mining for less 
precious metals. There have been 449,876 oz. of gold won here since 
the opening of the field. As the town is situated on ranges, the 
sources of some of the tributaries of the Burdekin, it has a very 
temperate, salubrious, climate, although well within the tropies. 
Ravenswood has a court-house, police station, warden’s office, post 
and telegraph offices, savings bank, hospital, and school of arts, the 
latter having a fine hall as well as a library of 1,123 volumes. There 
are churches of the principal denominations and also a State school. 


Part II. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The early history of Australia has been dealt with by so many 
able writers that it is unnecessary in a work of this description to 
dwell upon the discoveries of early antipodean navigators, and to 
debate whether with Vaes de Torres must rest the honour of first 
sighting Australia, or the possibility of that glory having already been 
appropriated by some earlier adventurer. All that is known on these 
points has been duly recorded, and can be readily ascertained by those 
desirous of information. 

Captain James Cook was the first explorer who gave practical 
effect to previous discoveries when in 1770, in the good ship 
“ Endeavour,’ he coasted up the eastern shores of what is now 
Queensland, and finally at Possession Island, Torres Straits, hoisted 
the British ensign and proclaimed the sovereignty of King George III. 
over all the eastern shores of Australia. Landing at but few points 
on the coast (Moreton Bay, named by him after Earl Moreton, being 
one of them), his ship ran aground one night, it is supposed upon 
what is now known as the Endeavour Reef, situated between the 
15th and 16th parallels of south latitude. After some difficulty he 
succeeded in getting his vessel off the reef, careened and repaired her 
at the mouth of a small river near by, and proceeded on his voyage. 
That river is now known as the Endeavour, and the small town that 
has sprung up there has been naméd Cooktown in further commemo- 
ration of the event. 

The first settlement of Australia took place in 1788, when Captain 
Phillip, with a fleet of eleven ships, formed at Sydney Cove (after a 
brief attempt at Botany Bay) the nucleus from whence has sprung 
the Australasian Colonies. Queensland, as then forming a portion of 
New South Wales, may from that date claim to have a history. It 
would be one year later that Bligh, who afterwards gained a less 
enviable notoriety as Governor of the mother colony, coasted the shores 
of Northern Queensland, during his memorable boat voyage with 
the loyal portion of the crew of the ‘ Bounty,” when by his heroic 
conduct, which was the means of saving himself and followers, he 
redeemed the tyranny that provoked the mutiny of which their terrible 
position was the outcome. 

For the first few years the steps necessary to provide sustenance 
for the large number of persons landed on an alien shore without 
adequate provision for their maintenance, demanded all the energy of 
the Governor and his subordinates, leaving neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for further exploration. On the arrival at Port Jackson of 
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Governor Hunter in 1795 with free settlers to till the land, matters 
after a time grew more promising, and the food supply of the colony 
having become assured, efforts were made to ascertain the nature of 
the country by which they were surrounded, and in 1799 Lieutenant 
Flinders was sent forth to explore. Entering Moreton Bay he landed 
on Bribie Island, where a difficulty with the natives occurred, from 
which circumstance Skirmish Point derives itsname. He then ascended 
Pumice Stone Passage, believing it to be a river; he also went ashore 
on the mainland and ascended one of the mountains of the Glasshouse 
Range; but failed to discover any of the rivers which empty into 
Moreton Bay. After spending fifteen days here, he proceeded north- 
ward and explored Hervey’s Bay, where again want of success 
attended his efforts, for both the Mary and Burnett Rivers escaped his 
notice. The allotted time having expired, the expedition returned to 
Port Jackson, without adding appreciably to the geographical 
knowledge of the authorities. 

Three years later, acting under direct instructions from the 
Admiralty, the same officer, in command of two ships, essayed a 
further investigation of our -coasts, and, on this occasion skirting the 
whole of our eastern limits, passed through Torres Straits to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, subsequently returning by the west coast of Australia, 
thus cireumnavigating the island continent. 

Lieutenant King, in 1817, surveyed and charted a voNeon of the 
colony’s eastern seaboard. 

It was not, however, until 1823 that any real attempt was made to 
occupy the territory which now constitutes the colony of Queensland, 
In that year the necessity for an extension of the penal settlements, 
which had for some time been engaging the attention of the authorities, 
beeame so pressing that Lieutenant Oxley, the Surveyor-General of 
New South Wales, was instructed to proceed north to search for a 
suitable site for a new establishment. After a careful examination of 
the coast to the north of Moreton Bay for a period extending over 
six weeks, the explorer returned to that harbour and there entered 
the Brisbane River, in company with a runaway convict who had 
previously discovered it,and named it in honour of the then Governor 
of the colony, Sir Thomas Brisbane. Having proceeded for some fifty 
miles up this river and, it is said, found and named the Bremer 
—although this is disputed by some, and the credit given to Lockyer— 
Mr. Oxley was soon convinced of the suitability of the locality for the 
object engaging his attention. After a brief visit to Sydney, Mr. Oxley, 
assisted by another officer and a small party of soldiers and convicts, 
commenced the colonisation of Queensland. Landing at Redcliffe 
Point, now known as Humpybong, a few huts were erected and other 
preliminary steps initiated, when it was discovered that the position 
was entirely unsuitable, the want of a sufficient supply of fresh water 
forming the principal objection. The settiement was then transferred 
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up the river to about the present site of Brisbane; and in 1825, a 
fresh batch of conviets having been landed at Eag'e Farm, the colony 
may be accepted as fairly launched from that date. A branch 
settlement was also established at Ipswich, at this time known as 
Limestone. 

In 1823, the year in which Oxley was doing so much to lay the 
foundation of Queensland, there landed in Sydney, in the person of 
John Dunmore Lang,a man who was destined to take a prominent 
part in advancing the political and social progress of this portion of 
Australia. 

In common with the practice accorded to all Uliima Thules of the 
convict system, Moreton Bay was made the destination of criminals of 
the récidiviste class. Thus the history of the settlement from 1824 
to 1842 is but little more than a record of repeated acts of insubordi- 
nation on the part of the prisoners, for the most part individually but 
often with more or less unity of purpose, and their suppression by 
the authorities. These occurrences led to many acts on both sides of 
a nature not alone unjustifiable, but often of a character so gross as 
to be unsuited to any but a passing reference. A few incidents of 
that period, however, may be worthy of mention. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane, the Governor of New South Wales, visited 
Moreton Bay at the end of 1824. 

Captain Logan, from whom the Logan River takes its name, who 
was the commandant of the settlement from 1825 to 1830, was 
murdered in the latter year. This crime was charged to the aboriginal 
natives; but there was a strong feeling at the time that he met his 
fate at the hands of convicts in revenge, his rule being admittedly 
somewhat despotic. During the five years of Captain Logan’s com- 
mand some additions were made both to the material improvement of 
the settlement and to the geographical knowledge of the country. 
Barracks and other buildings were erected, land was cleared of timber, 
and some attempt at road-making carried out. 

Allan Cunningham, having during his botanical researches pushed 
his- way from the south on to the plateau to the west of the Great 
Dividing Range, found himself on the now famed Darling Downs, 
discovering in his progress the Condamine and Dumaresq Rivers. 
Captain Wickham and Lieutenant Stokes were at the same time 
exploring the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north. 

The colony, left without any minister of religion for the first few 
years of its existence, was in 1828 provided with a chaplain, who after 
a very brief residence was withdrawn owing to a difference with the 
commandant. In 1831 the population of the colony was estimated to 
be 1,241, of whom 1,066 were convicts, 40 being women. After the 
year 1535 it was determined to gradually close the settlement as a 
penal establishment, and, the number of convicts having been in the 
meantime reduced, this was finally accomplished about five years 
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afterwards. In 1838 the Petries, father and son, explored the coast 
as far as the present northern boundary of the Moreton district, 
making some important discoveries of indigenous flora, amongst which 
may be mentioned that of the Bunya-bunya. 


During the year 1840 Surveyor Stapylton and his assistant were 
murdered by blacks at the heads of the Logan, in the vicinity of 
Mount Lindsay; the culprits being captured, convicted, and executed 
in the following year. 

The Darling Downs, discovered by Cunningham in 1827, now began 
to attract the attention their capabilities merited ; and in 1840 Leslie 
crossed the Great Dividing Range through Cunningham’s Gap (the 
“ia recta’ of modern days), which at this time was the road to the 
Downs, and occupied some of those runs which have since become 
famous throughout Australia. 

In January of the following year the valley of the Brisbane was 
visited by floods which, though of an extensive nature, are not con- 
sidered to have attained to the height of more recent inundations. 


In 1842 Governor Gipps visited Brisbane, and is credited with 
having given instructions to reduce the width of the streets in all 
subsequent surveys—an ill-advised action, which the inhabitants of 
the city have ever since found occasion to deplore. In other respects, 
however, the colony would appear to have derived benefit from this 
visit, as from this date a marked progress was apparent. 


Moreton Bay was now opened to free settlement, and to provide 
the requisite land for expected immigrants Brisbane was proclaimed a 
land district, and the first sale of Crown lands held there on the 7th 
July, 1842. The first steamer of the Hunter River Steam Navigation 
Company which visited the harbour arrived the same year, and con- 
tinued to trade regularly for a time between Sydney and Moreton Bay; 
but this effort was subsequently discontinued, one or two small sailing 
vessels being found equal to the requirements of the trade. The 
convicts having been removed, a military commandant was no longer 
required. The principal charge was, therefore, vested in a civil officer; 
Captain Wickham, of the Royal Navy, being appointed first police 
magistrate. In 1843 Moreton Bay was granted legislative repre- 
sentation. 

In 1844 Leichhardt started on his first exploring trip, from 
Jimbour, on the Darling Downs, to Port Essington, by way of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, returning two years later. During this and the 
following year heavy rains and consequent floods were experienced in 
the Moreton district. In April of the former year a meeting was held to 
protest against the squatting regulations, thus initiating the struggle 
for the public lands of the colony between the squatters and selectors, 
‘which, after continuing some twenty years 4nd more, may be con- 
sidered to have been practically determined in favour of the latter by 
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the passing of the Crown Lands Alienation Acts of 1866 and 1868. 
The party of progress had also to fight the question of convict versus 
free labour. 

As evidence of the progress at this time made, it may be noted 
that the first Queensland newspaper, the Moreton Bay Courier 
—which merged into and still exists as the Brisbane Courier—was 
published in 1846. Communication by steamer between Brisbane and 
Ipswich was about the same time initiated. In the month of 
December Leichhardt left the outer settlements on his last exploring 
trip. Huis intention was to cross Australia from east to west. From 
this undertaking he never returned; the fate of himself and party 
remaining a mystery to this day. In 1846 Moreton Bay was declared 
a port of entry, with resident Customs officers. 

In 1847 the steamer “Sovereign” was wrecked on Moreton Island, 
near the South Passage, with a loss of forty-four persons. The native 
blacks in the vicinity rendered valuable assistance, and were rewarded 
by the Government for their services. On the other hand, some 
members of the various tribes were the source of much trouble to 
outlying settlers, anda number of brutal murders were committed by 
the natives. In the following year a number of Chinese were imported 
for employment as shepherds, there being a difficulty in obtaining 
that class of labour. To counteract the evils resulting from the 
convict system, it was deemed desirable to encourage the immigration 
from Great Britain of free colonists of a superior class who, possessed 
of some capital, might be relied upon to advance the social and 
material position of the colony. First amongst the leaders in this 
movement was Dr. John Dunmore Lang, who, with untiring energy, 
gave his life to the work, and was the means of introducing many to 
the colony who have since been counted amongst its most valued 
citizens. Two ships in particular, which arrived direct from the 
United Kingdom, were chartered under his auspices, bringing some 
of the earliest free settlers. These were the “ Fortitude” and the 
“ Chasely,”’ the former giving its name to Fortitude Valley. 

The expenditure by the Government in 1849 of a small sum of 
money to defray the salaries of school teachers for the Moreton Bay 
Settlement may be considered an early step in the direction of the 
system of national education which has since developed. 

From this time the district made rapid progress, and with its 
advancement aspirations for independent government had birth. The 
first public meeting to this end held in Brisbane was in January, 1851; 
the efforts thus commenced being continued until brought to a 
successful issue in the granting of separation in 1859. At the census 
taken on the 1st March, 1851, the population of what is now Queensland 
was 8,575 persons— 6,012 males and 2,563 females. In 1853 Moreton 
Bay was raised to the dignity of a Residency, and the police magistrate, 
Captain Wickham, appointed first Government Resident. 
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The Fitzroy River was first navigated in 1855. In 1856 the 
entrance to Moreton Bay was the scene of another disaster, in the 
grounding of the immigrant ship, the “‘ Pheebe Dunbar,” at Amity Point, 
Stradbroke Island. Supreme Court sittings were established in 1857. 
In the same year, at Hornet Bank, on the Dawson, eleven persons were 
murdered by aborigines. ‘Phe Fitzroy and Port Curtis Gold Fields were 
discovered in 1858, and Brisbane proclaimed a municipality on the 
6th September of the following year. On the 10th December, 1859, 
the whole of New South Wales north of Point Danger was proclaimed 
a separate colony under the name of Queensland. The first duty of 
the new Governor, Sir George Bowen, being to appoint an Executive 
Council, he selected Mr. Herbert as Colonial Secretary and _ first 
Minister. 


The elections for the first Legislative Assembly were held early 
in the following year, and Parliament was opened on the 29th May. 
Legislation dealing with primary and secondary education was adopted. 
The former was undertaken by the State, and the administration 
delegated to a nominee board, whilst provision was made for the 
latter by affording facilities for the founding’ of grammar schools 
under trustees, with endowments from the consolidated revenue. In 
1861 laws of equal importance were passed; amongst them measures 
providing for municipal government and for the transfer of real 
estate, the latter founded on the Torrens system. The first census 
was taken on the 7th April of the same year, when the population of 
the colony was found to be 30,059. The first telegraph message was 
despatched on the 10th of the same month. 


It was likewise in 1861 that Burke and Wills, the explorers 
—to whose memory a fine monument has been erected in Melbourne— 
after traversing the continent from the South to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, perished from privation on the return journey in the Great 
Stony Desert, a little to the north-west of Innaminka, in South 
Australia. 


The first State trial (Regina v. Pugh) was instituted in the same 
year, the question at issue being the right’ of free discussion, and 
resulted successfully for the defendant, on the 21st of August, Mr. 
Pugh thus being supported in his efforts to vindicate the freedom of 
the Press. 


In 1862, McKinlay, by his discoveries, added materially to the 
knowledge possessed of the colony and its resources. In the same 
year Landsborough journeyed from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Mel- 
bourne looking for the ill-fated expedition uuder Burke and Wills, and 
at the same time searching for any trace of Leichhardt and _ his 
companions, who had then been missing for fourteen years. In the 
following year‘a statute was passed regulating the Civil Service, which 
had been established by proclamation shortly after separation. This 
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had, however, but a short existence, and proved one of the concluding 
Acts of the first Parliament. In 1862 the Fitzroy was visited by severe 
floods, and Rockhampton suffered a large amount of damage. On 
the meeting of the second Parliament, Mr. Herbert. still found 
himself in possession of the confidence of the representative legis- 
lature. During its existence events of some moment took place. On 
the 21st September, 18538, by the passing of the Queensland Bank Act 
there was established the first bank having its headquarters in the- 
colony. It commenced business in October, but only had a short 
existence, going down before the financial crisis of 1866. In 1864 
were inaugurated the following improvements to the metropolis :— 
the Victoria Bridge, the Enoggera Reservoir, and the Town Hall. The 
first sod of the first Queensland railway was also turned in this year. 
The city also suffered from the effects of two large fires. During the 
early sixties a large number of immigrants were introduced into the 
colony by ships of the Blackball line under special charter with the 
Government. Most of them were either free or State-aided. Pas- 
sengers contributing to or paying their passage were compensated by_ 
land orders in‘ proportion to the amounts paid. On the 23rd of 
February, 1865, terminated the second State trial (Regina v. Stephens), 
resulting similarly to the previous one, in a verdict for the defendant, 
the privileges of the Press being thus further safeguarded. 

The colony was now to pass through a period of grave depression, 
caused, at least in part, by the similar condition existing in Great 
Britain, where the failures of the banking firm of Overend Gurney, 
and the great contractors, Peto, Brassey, and Betts, the latter having 
the contract for the railway then being built and also for the Victoria 
Bridge, intensified the mischief in Queensland. The existing dissatis- 
faction found further expression in rapid transfers of the public 
confidence from one to the other of the opposed political parties. 
Early in 1866, Mr. Herbert, finding his views no longer in accord with 
those of a majority of the Assembly, was succeeded as Premier by 
Mr. Arthur Macalister, who held office for not quite six months, when 
Mr. Herbert resumed the government, to be, some three weeks later, 
again replaced by Mr. Macalister, who, ¢nter alza, was instrumental in 
passing a Stamp Duties Act and an important measure dealing with 
the alienation of Crown lands, before obtaining a dissolution in May 
of 1567. In the same year an important discovery of gold was made 
about 100 miles north of Brisbane, and in October the goldfield of 
the Upper Mary was proclaimed. This, under the name of Gympie, 
has since proved one of the most important gold-producing centres of 
the colony. 

The result of the general election failed to confirm Mr. Macalister’s 
policy, and his Ministry was succeeded by that of Mr. Mackenzie, 
who, retaining office for a little more than a year, appealed to the 
country, and on the meeting of the fourth Parliament was defeated. 
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Mr. Lilley’s Ministry, which succeeded, besides repealing the Civil 
Service Act, passed a number of measures dealing with court proce- 
dure, also amendments of the electoral law. The tenure of pastoral 
leases was also changed by making provision for the resumption, at 
the discretion of the Government, vf lands as required for settlement, 
subject, however, to the approval of Parliament. 


Early in 1863, Prince Alfred, who was making a tour of the 
Australian Colonies, visited Brisbane, Sir Maurice O’Connell being 
Administrator at the time. Colonel S. W. Blackall succeeded Sir 
G. F. Bowen on the 14th of August in the same year. The following 
year witnessed another step in the progress of public instruction, pro- 
vision being made under State subsidy for secondary education by the 
establishment of the Brisbane Grammar School. 


In May, 1870, Mr. Lilley, having no longer the command ofa 
majority in the Assembly, resigned, when Mr. Palmer was called upon 
to form a Ministry, and two months later obtained a dissolution. On 
meeting the new Parliament, Mr. Palmer found his policy had been 
confirmed by a majority of the electors, and was able to retain office 
until January of 1874. 


These three years were also eventful ones. On the 2nd January, 
1871, Colonel Blackall, who had been a most popular Governor, died, 
and after an interregnum, with Sir Maurice O'Connell again as Adminis- 
trator, was succeeded by the Marquis of Normanby. In June of that 
year, after a life of rather more than six months, the fifth Parliament 
was dissolved, but the succeeding one, opened in November, brought 
no change in the Administration. A census of the population was 
taken on the 1st September, 1871, when the numbers were found to 
be 120,104 persons, comprising 71,767 males and 48,337 females. 


In the following year two important mineral discoveries were 
made—namely, the tinfields of Stanthorpe and the copper mines of 
Mount Perry. The existence of the opal in the Northern portion of 
the colony was also brought to light, followed shortly after by the 
discovery of extensive beds of the same gem on the Bulloo, in the 
Warrego district. The Queensland National Bank was founded 
during 1871, and opened on the 2nd June. Cable communication 
with London, vid Adelaide, was likewise established in October. In 
1872, the discovery of coal in the Wide Bay district added a further 
area to the proved coal measures of the colony. Up to this time 
Ipswich had been the coastal terminus of the Western Railway, but 
it was now determined to remove the strange anomaly of the principal 
seaport and metropolis being disconnected from the railway system of 
the colony, and in January, 1873, the extension of the railway from 
Ipswich to Brisbane was commenced. In June, Captain Moresby, of 
H.M.S. “ Basilisk,’ hoisted the British Ensign in New Guinea, but 
his action was not confirmed. 


‘Parteeil, 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


CONSTITUTION. 

The territory which now comprises the Colony of Queensland 
and which formed part of the Crown colony of New South Wales, from 
the year 1778, when Governor Phillip, at Port Jackson, announced the 
assumption of British authority over the eastern shores of Australia, 
shared, as part of the mother colony, the benefits of Constitutional 
Government from the 24th November, 1855, the date on which the 
original Constitution Act of New South Wales came into force. The 
inhabitants of the Northern portion of the colony believing, however, 
that they, under the state of things then existing, did not receive a 
fair measure of justice, very shortly commenced to agitate for 
separation. Their efforts in this direction, which are matters of 
history, and as such are referred to elsewhere, were ultimately 
crowned with success; and on the 10th December, 1859, Queensland 
was, under Letters Patent, issued by virtue of Orders in Council of 
the 13th May and 6th June in that year, declared a separate colony, 
with power to the Governor thereof to make laws and administer 
justice. 

The Government was to comprise three estates—the Crown and 
two Chambers, styled, respectively, the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly. The Crown, represented by the Governor, 
retained the supreme command of all military and naval forces, the 
right of assent or veto with regard to all statutes; the power of 
summoning Parliaments and dissolving the elective Chamber, and the 
selection of responsible advisers, and, with the advice of the Executive 
Council, the formulating of legislation, administration of the laws, and 
the condnet of the public estate generally. The Legislative Council 
was to consist of not less than five members, nominated by the Crown. 
Members of the first Council were appointed for five years only, but 
all subsequent ones for life, subject to certain conditions, the only 
qualifications required being adult age and British citizenship. 


The proportion of members holding office of profit under the 
Crown (other than army and navy commissions) was never to exceed 
one-fifth of the whole Council. The second or representative Chamber 
was to consist of such number of members as the Governor of New 
South Wales might determine, who was also empowered to divide the 
new colony into convenient electoral districts, and to issue writs for 
the election of members of the first Legislative Assembly, who were 
to serve for five years. Qualifications for membership comprised 
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adult age, British citizenship, and possession of a freehold estate of 
the clear annual value of £100 or a clear capital value of £2,000, 
Provision was also made as to the status of electors. Any person to 
qualify as such must be of the full age of twenty-one years, a natural 
born or naturalised British subject, and must also be and have been in 
possession for at least six months prior to registration of freehold 
estate of the clear value of £200, or have been the oceupier for the 
same length of time of a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of 
£20, and in either case all rates and taxes due thereon must have 
been paid. 

Thus briefly is recorded the provision made for according respon- 
sible government to Queensland, and the machinery provided for 
carrying it into effect. Doubts having arisen as to the validity of 
certain Acts connected with the institution of the colony, the 
Imperial Parliament, on the 22nd July, 1861, passed a statute (24 and 
25 Vie., c. 44) confirming all that had been previously enacted, and 
providing increased facilities for the formation of future colonies and 
for adjustment of the boundaries of such as may be at any time 
existing. 

By the Order in Council of the 6th June, 1859, it was ‘“ Ordered 
by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council that the Legisla- 
ture of the Colony of Queensland shoald have full power and authority 
from time to time to make laws, altering or repealing all or any of the 
provisions of the said Order in Council in the same manner as any 
other laws, for the good government of the colony, except so much of 
the same as incorporates theenactment * * * * relating 
to the giving and withholding of Her Majesty’s assent to Bi'ls, and 
the reservation of Bills for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure, 
and the instructions to be conveyed to Governors for their guidance 
in relation to the matters aforesaid, and the disallowance of Bills by 
Her Majesty.” 

On the 28th of December, 1867, with a view to consolidate and 
interpret existing authorities under which the Colony of Queensland was 
constituted, the Legislature passed an Act (81 Vic. No. 38) by which 
the powers and responsibilities of the several estates of the Govern- 
ment were clearly defined. This enactment also provided that Bills 
appropriating any part of the public revenue or imposing any new 
taxes should originate in the Legislative Assembly ; that Parliament 
should meet at least once in every year, and that no more than twelve 
calendar months should ever intervene between any two sessions; 
that the kolding or sharing in any contract or agreement on account 
of the Public Service disqualified any member of either Chamber from 
being summoned, elected, sitting, or voting, and the continuing to 
share such contract voided the seat; penalties for default were like- 
wise provided. The Council and Assembly were also empowered to 
make standing orders and rules for their orderly government, and for 
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regulating the mode of conferring and corresponding with each other. 
It declares that the Legislature has power to deal with the Constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Council, provided that any measure to that end 
shall be reserved for Her Majesty’s assent and the approval of the 
Imperial Parliament. Power is given to the Legislature to alter 
electoral districts and create new ones, and to adjust the proportion 
of representation, provided that the second and third readings of such 
measures are passed by a majority of the Legislative Council and a 
two-thirds majority of the Legislative Assembly. 

In 1886 the principle of payment of members was approved by 
the passing of an Act to “provide for the payment of the expenses 
incurred by members of the Legislative Assembly in attending Parlia- 
ment,” the remuneration to be at the rate of £2 2s. for each day a 
member gave his attendance in the House, or was necessarily absent 
from home for that purpose, provided that the sessional payment to 
any one member should not exceed £200, together with an allowance 
for mileage. Three years later the fullest effect was given to the 
principle, when a measure became law whereby each member of the 
Legislative Assembly was to receive £300 for his services, together 
with allowances for mileage and passage money. 

The Parliament summoned in May, 1893, passed an Act limiting 
the duration of the Legislative Assembly to three years. 

FEDERATION, 

Federation, by which is meant the federal union of some or all of 
the colonies of the Australasian group, has oceupied the thoughts and 
attention of prominent Australian statesmen for many years. Ihe 
tangible result of this was evidenced in Queensland by the passing of 
“The Federal Council (Adopting) Act of 1885,” 49 Vic. No. 16, 
assented to on the 8th November, by which was brought into operation 
in this colony an Imperial Act entitled ‘an Act to constitute a Federal 
Council of Australasia,” creating a legislative body with limited powers, 
and which at first consisted of one representative from each Crown 
colony and two representatives from each of the self-governing 
colonics; the representatives of each colony to be chosen by such 
authority, and for such a term as the Legislature of that colony might 
determine. The Council was to possess legislative authority with 
respect to the following matters :— 

(1) The relations of Australasia with the islands of the Pacific. 

(2) Prevention of the influx of criminals. 

(3) Fisheries in Australasian waters beyond territorial limits. 

Any Bills dealing with the foregoing subjects to be 

reserved for Her Majesty’s pleasure. 

(4) The service of civil process between the colonies. 

(5) The enforcement of legal judgments and of criminal process 
outside the colony of issue. 
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(6) The custody of offenders on board ships belonging to Her 
Majesty’s colonial Governments beyond territorial limits. 

(7) Any matter which at the request of the Legislatures of 
the colonies Her Majesty in Council shall think fit to 
refer to the Federal Council. 

(8) Any matter of internal government which any two or 
more colonies shall think fit to refer to the Council, 
provided that any Federal Acts passed in such cases shall 
apply only to the colonies so referring or to such other 
colonies as may subsequently adopt the same. 


As the result of this change in the constitutions of the Australasian 
Colonies, an undoubted step in the direction of Hederation—united 
action on several important points—has ensued, and useful work 
has been accomplished ; but a general feeling obtains that the present 
system of representation is unequal, and that one chosen on a popula- 
tion basis should be substituted. A recommendation to that effect 
was made by a committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
investigate the matter. 


The establishment of representation upon a population basis hag 
not, however, been adopted, but the Legislatures of the five adopting 
colonies having—as required by the originating statutes—requested 
Her Majesty to make an Order in Council increasing the number of 
representatives of each colony—excepting any Crown colony—to five, 
an Order in Council was promulgated at Windsor on the 38rd of 
March, 1894, increasing the number of representatives accordingly, 
and at the last two Federal Councils five members have attended 
from each of the self-governing colonies. 


The Federal Council met for the first time in 1886, and has in all 
held seven sessions—namely, in 1886, 1888, 1889, 1891, 1893, 1895, 
1897. Hobart, Tasmania, has on each occasion been the place of 
meeting. Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania have been represented 
on every occasion, Western Australia five times, and South Australia 
and Fiji once each. The South Australian Parliament only passed 
the Adopting Act in 1888, and representatives attended the Council 
of 1889, but the province subsequently withdrew from the Federa- 
tion. Representatives from New South Wales and New Zealand 
have never attended, the Legislatures of these colonies not having 
adopted the Imperial measure (48 and 49 Vic., ch. 60) by which 
provision was made for the constitution of a Federal Council of 
Australasia, 
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The first session commenced on the 25th of January, 1886, and 
closed on the 5th of February. The members present were :— 


: { The Hon. Sir Samuel Griffith. 
Queensland Be i The Hon. J. R. Dickson. 
Hien ee The Hon. J. Service. 


? *~ ( The Hon. G. Berry. 
Western Australia ... The Hon. J. G. L. Steere, M.E.C., M.L.C. 
( The Hon. Adye Douglas. 

SU Hwee Dodds: 

JOE | ce its ... he Hon. W. McGregor, M.D., C.M.G. 

The Hon. J. Service was elected President, and the measures 
passed were :— 

“ The Federal Council Interpretation Act,1886.’—An Act for shortening 
the language used in Acts of the Federal Council of Australasia. 

“ The Federal Council Evidence Act, 1886.”-—An Act to facilitate the 
proof throughout the Federation of Acts of the Federal 
Council, and of Acts of the Parliaments of the Australasian 
Colonies, and of judicial and official documents, and of the 
signatures of certain Publie Officers. 

“The Australasian Oivil Process Act, 1886.”—An Act to authorise 
the service of Civil Process out of the jurisdiction of the 
Colony in which it is issued. 

“The Australasian Judgments Act, 1886.’—An Act to make pro- 
vision for the enfcrcement within the Federation of Judgments 
of the Supreme Courts of the Colonies of the Mederation. 

At the second session, summoned for the 16th of January, 1888, 
four colonies were represented. The session extended to the 9th of 
February, and the members attending were :— 

ELD ( The Hon. Sir 8. W. Griffith. 

oi “(The Hon. J. R. Dickson. 
ae ( The Hon. D. Gillies. 

a =". The Hon. H. J. Wrixon. 
Western Australia ... The Hon. J. G. L. Steere, M.E.C. 
Daa ae Hon. E. N. C. Braddon. 

zee He ene selon Acwia Clarks 


The Hon. Sir 8S. W. Griffith was elected President, and only one 
measure was passed—- 


“ The Queensland Pearl-shell and Béche-de-Mer Fisheries Act of 1888.”— 
An Act to regulate the Pearl-shell and Béche-de-Mer Fisheries 
in Australasian waters adjacent to the Colony ef Queensland. 

As fisheries in Australasian waters beyond territorial limits was 

a subject, all measures dealing with which were, by “The Imperial 

Enabling Act,” to be reserved for Her Majesty’s pleasure, this Statute 

was reserved accordingly, but was subsequently assented to on the 

19th of July, 1888. 

The next session was-held in the following year, and witnessed 

a full attendance. It assembled on the 29th of January and was 

prorogued on the 18th of February, 1889. 


Tasmania 
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The colonies represented were as follow :— — 


The Hon. Sir S. W. Griffith. 

REE: a {The Hon. J. M. Macrossan. 
Dera tee The Hon. D. Gilles. 
re ae | ihe Hon. A. Deakin. 


naar The Hon. T. Playford. 
South Australia eab {Oke Hon. C. ©. Kingston. 


Western Australia ... The Hon. Sir J. G. L. Steere, M.E.C. 


. The Hon. A. I. Clark. 
se. Hx { The Hon. B. 8. Bird. 


The Hon. T. Playford, of South Australia, having been chosen 
President, several Bills were considered, but, as in the previous 
session, one only passed its third reading— 

“ The Western Australia Pearl-shell and Béche-de-Mer Fisheries Extra 
Territorial Act of 1889.’—An Act to regulate the Pearl-shell 
and Béche-de-Mer Fisheries in Australasian waters adjacent 
to the Colony of Western Australia. Reserved for Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. Assent was finally proclaimed 18th of 
January, 1890. 

The fourth session, held in 1891, was attended by representatives 
from three of the colonies only, and the session extended for nine 
days, meeting on the 20th of January, and being prorogued on the 
29th. ‘The members present and the business completed were :— 

The Hon. Sir 8S. W. Griffith (President). 

UNIS cae \ The Hon. J. M. Macrossan. 

Veen ae Hon. J. Munro. 

“0 The Hon. W. Shields. 


emai ( The Hon. A. I. Clark. 
7 ++ 0 The Hon. B. 8, Bird. 


“ The Australasian Orders in Lunacy Act, i891.”—An Act to facilitate 
the recognition in other Colonies of Orders and Declarations 
of the Supreme Court of any Colony in matters of Lunacy. 


In 1893 was held the last session under the limited representation 
of two members from each self-governing colony. South Australia 
was the only member of the Federation not represented, The session 
met on the 26th of January and closed on the 15th of February. 
The Hon. Sir S. W. Griffith was for the third time chosen President. 
The following members attended :— 

The Hon. Sir S. W. iffith. 
cenalans, “<4 The Hom, BLD. Morehead. 
Veuiorin - re Hon. J. G. Duffy. 

* ( The Hon. Sir F. T. Sargood. 
ee Hon. Sir J. Forrest. 


Western Australia The Hon samen, Stecre: 


Tas: : { The Hon. H. Dobson. 
Cerne ee ** (The Hon. N. J. Brown. 
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The only measure passed was :— 


“The Federal Garrisons Act, 1893.”—An Act to make provisions for 
the Discipline and Government of the Garrisons established at 
King George’s Sound and Thursday Island at the joint expense 
of the Australian Colonies, or some of them. : 


The sixth session, which commenced on the 30th of January and 
was prorogued on the 8th of February, 1895, was held under the 
enlarged representation :— 


Queensland... .... The Hon. T. J. Byrnes. 
| The Hon. B. D. Morehead. 
The Hon. H. M. Nelson. = 


(The Hon. H. Cuthbert. 

| The Hon. J, M. Davies. 
Victoria an ...4 The Hon. A. Deakin. 

| The Hon. Sir J. B. Patterson. 

(The Hon. G. Turner. 


(The Hon. Sir J. Forrest. 
The Hon. J. W. Hackett. 
j H. B. Lefroy, Esq. 
| W.S. Pearse, Esq. 
{ The Hon. Sir J. G. L. Steere. 


Western Australia 


( The Hon. Sir E. N. C. Braddon. 
The Hon. A. I. Clark 
Tasmania ee 4 The Hon. H. Dobson. 
The Hon. Adye Douglas. 
The Hon. P. O. Fysh. 


No legislative action was taken during the session. 

The seventh session was held in 1896, opening on the 26th 
January, and was prorogued on the 1st February. The members 
attending were:— ; 

( The Hon. A. H. Barlow, M.L.C. 
| The Hon. T. J. Byrnes. 
Queensland... «4 The Hon. J. R. Dickson. 


| The Hon. B. D. Morehead, M.L.C. 
The Hon. Sir H. M. Nelson. 


( Che Hon. Sir E. N. C. Braddon. 
{ The Hon. A. I. Clark. 
Tasmania Bay My nas The Hon. H. Dobson. 
The Hon. A. Douglas, M.L.C. 
The Hon. Sir P. O. Fysh. 
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(The Hon. H. Cuthbert, M.L.C. 
| The Hon. A. Deakin. 
Victoria ee ...4 The Hon. Sir J. McIntyre. 
| The Hon. Sir G. Turner. 
The Hon. Sir H. J. Wrixon, M.L.C. 


(The Hon. Sir J. Forrest (President). 
| The Hon. J. W. Hackett, M.L.C. 
Western Australia ...4 H. B. Lefroy, Esq. 
| The Hon. Sir J. G. L. Steere. 
(The Hon. E. H. Wittenoom, M.L.C. 
The measures dealt with were :— 
A Bill to provide for the naturalisation within the Australasian 
Colonies, or some of them, of persons of European descent naturalised 
in any of such colonies. 


A Bill to make provision for the enforcement in certain cases 
within the Australasian Colonies, or some of them, of Orders of the : 
Supreme Courts of such colonies for the production of testamentary 
instruments. 


The attention of the Federal Council has not been alone or chiefly 
confined to tbe consideration of questions resulting in legislative 
action. Many other matters affecting the colonies were discussed, and 
action taken by way of representation or petition respecting some of 
them. This undoubtedly largely influenced subsequent events wn 
relation to such questions, whether they took the form of diplomatic 
administration or legislative action. Some of the chief of these 
questions were: The occupation of the New Hebrides by the French 
the deportation of French criminals, the establishment of an arsenal 
in Australia, the establishment of British control in New Guinea, the 
inequality of the law of the British Empire in relation to marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife, indemnification against loss in the 
event of war, federal quarantine, the extradition of offenders, the 
position with respect to Raetia and Samoa, the investment of British 
trust funds in colonial securities, telegraphic communication between 
Australia and America, the assimilation of the laws relating to 
companies and banking, federalisation of loans, Australasian represen- 
tation on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The affairs of the colony since separation have been administered 
by eight Governors, the President of the Legislative Council, and since 
1894 the Lieutenant-Governor, fulfilling the duties of the office during 
their temporary absences, as also during the interregnums between the 
departure of a Governor and the arrival of his successor. 
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The following statement shows the succession of Governors of 
Queensland, and the dates on which they assumed and retired from 


office :-— 


Names. 


From 


Sir George Ferguson Bowen, G.C.M.G 

Colonel Maurice Charles 0’Connell* (Adratnistraton) 

Colonel Samuel Wensley Blackall 

Colonel Sir Maurice Charles O'Connell, Knt.* (Ad- 

* ministrator) 

The Most Honourable George Augustus Constantine, 
Marquis of Normanby (Privy Councillor) 

Colonel Sir Maurice Charles O’Connell, Knt.* (Ad- 
ministrator) 

William Wellington Cairns, C.M.G : 

Colonel Sir Maurice Charles O’Connell, Knt.* (A d- 
ministrator) 

Sir oath Edward Kennedy, { Administrator 

G.C.M.G., Governor 

The Eonodrable Joshua Peter Bell* PAtimnasereten) 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer, 
K.C.M.G.* pcisita fo) 

Sir Anthony Musgrave, G.C.M.G. — ... ae Be 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer, 
K.C.M.G.* (Administrator) 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer, 
K.C.M.G.* (Administrator) 

Sool a Henry Wylie Norman, G.C.B.,G.C.M.G., 


The Honourable Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer, 
K.C.M.G.* (Administrator) | 
The Honourable Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer, | 
K.C.M.G.* (Lieutenant-Governor Administering), 
The Right Honourable Charles Wallace Alexander 


Napier, Baron Lamington, K.C.M.G 


10 Dec., 1859 
4 Jan., 1868 
14 Aug., 1868 
2Jan., 1871 
12 Aug., 1871 
12 Nov., 1874 


23 Jan., 1875 
14 Mar., 1877 


10 April, 1877 
20 July, 1877 
19 Mar., 1880 

2 May, 1883 


6 Nov., 1883 
20 April, 1886 


9 Oct., 1888 
1 May, 1889 
16 Nov., 1890 
15 Noy., 1895 
9 April, 1896 


* President of the Legislative Council. 


4 Jan., 1868 
14 Aug., 1868 
2Jan., 1871 
12 Aug., 1871 


12 Nov., 1874 
23 Jan., 1875 


14 Mar., 1877 
10 April, 1877 


20 July, 1877 
2 May, 1883 
22 Nov., 1880 
6 Nov., 1883 


9 Oct., 1888 


|13 Dec., 1886 


1 May, 1889 
31 Dec., 1895 
6 May, 1891 
9 April, 1896 
Still in Office 


The Government since the foundation of the colony in 1859 has 
been vested in seventeen successive Ministries. During the same period 
there have been twelve Parliaments. Of these, two existed for about 
one year each ; whilst four of them approximately filled their allotted 
span, having lasted for upwards of four years. 


The number of Parliaments since the establishment of responsible 
government in Queensland, when opened for the despatch of business, 


and the date of the dissolution of same .— 


First ParitamMeEnrt. 
Opened, 29th of May, 1860; dissolved, 22nd of May, 1863. 


SEconp PARLIAMENT. 
Opened, 22nd of July, 1863; dissolved, 29th of May, 1867. 
Turrpd PARLIAMENT. 
Opened, 7th of August, 1867; dissolved, 27th of August, 1868. 
FourtH PariiaMENT. 
Opened, 18th of November, 1868 ; dissolved, 18th of July, 1870. 


Frere PARLIAMENT. 
Opened, 16th of November, 1870; dissolved, 21st of June, 1871. 
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Srxrir ParitaMent. 
Opened, 8th of November, 1871; dissolved, lst of September, 1873. 


SEVENTH PARLIAMENT. 

Opened, 7th of January, 1874; dissolved, 2nd of October, 1878. 
ErertH PARLIAMENT. 

Opened, 15th of January, 1879; dissolved, 26th of July, 1883. 
Nintn PariraMent. 

Opened, 8th of November, 1883; dissolved, 4th of April, 1888. 


Tenth PARLIAMENT. 
Opened, 12th of June, 1888; dissolved, 5th of April, 1893. 


ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT. 
Opened, 26th of May, 1893; dissolved, 22nd of February, 1896. 


TwiLrrHt PARLIAMENT. 


Opened, 17th of June, 1896. 


NAMES OF THE DIFFERENT PRIME 
ESTABLISHMENT OF 
APPOINTMENT AND RETIREMENT FROM OFFICE. 


Name. 


Herbert, Robert George Wyndham 
Macalister, Arthur.. 
Herbert, Robert George Wyndhain 
Macalister, Arthur . : 
Mackenzie, Robert Ramsay 
Lilley, Charles 23 a 
Palmer, Arthur Hunter... 
Macalister, The Honourable Arthur 
Thorn, George 
Douglas, The Honourable ‘John, C.M.G. 
Mcllwraith, Thomas ia 
afterwards 
Mcllwraith, The Honourable Sir Thomas, K.C.M.G. 
Griffith, The Honourable Samuel Walker, Q.C. —. 
afterwards 
Griffith, The Honourable Sir 
K.C.M.G., Q.C. 
Mellwraith, The Honourable Sir Tho mas, K.C.M.G. 
Morehead, Boyd Dunlop ... 
Griffith, "The Honourable Sir Samuel Walker, 
K. CG. M.G., Q.C. 
Mell wraith, The Honourable Sir Thomas, K.C.M.G. 
Nelson, The Honourable Hugh Muir ... 


Samuel 


afterwards 

Nelson, The Honourable Sir Hugh Muir, K.C.M.G. 
afterwards. 

Neola, OR OMG. Honourable Sir Hugh Muir, 


.. | 13 Nov., 
Walker, 


| 27 Oct., 


| 
| 
| 


Date of 
Appointment. 


10 Dec., 1859 
1 Feb., 1866 
20 July, 1866 
7 Aug., 1866 
15 Aug., 1867 
25 Nov., 1868 
3 May, 1870 
8 Jan., 1874 
5 June, 1876 
8 Mar., 1877 
21 Jan., 1879 


1883 


13 June, 1888 
30 Novy., 1888 
12,Aug., 1890 


27 Mar., 1893 
1893 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, WITH THE DATES OF 


i} 


MINISTERS WHO HAVE HELD Orricr SINCE THE 


THEIR 


Date of 
Retirement. 


1 Feb., 1866 
20 July, 1866 
7 Aug., 1866 
15 Aug., 1867 
25 Nov., 1868 
3 May, 1870 
8 Jan., 1874: 
5 June, 1876 
8 Mar., 1877 
21 Jan., 1879 
13 Nov., 1883 


13 June, 1888 


30 Nov., 1888 
12 Aug., 1890 


‘'— Mar., 1893 


27 Oct., 1893 


| Still in Office. 


‘In consideration of distinguished service, either in the field of 
politics or in departmental administration, Her Majesty the Queen, on 
the advice of the Honourable the Secretary for the Colanies, has from 
time to time conferred various Imperial Titles of Honour upon 
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prominent colonial citizens. The following list records those now 
held by gentlemen resident in Queensland or officially connected 
therewith :— 


Name. Date of Appointment. 


Member of The Most Honourable The Privy Council (P.C.) 
The Right Honourable Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, K.C.M.G. | 28rd June, 1897 
Knight Grand Cross of The Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George (G.C.M.G.) 


General Sir Henry Wylie Norman, G.C.B., C.I.E. . 4 887 
The Honourable Sir Samuel Walker Griffith . Pas ... | lst January, 1895 


Knight Commander of The Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George (K.C.M.G.) 


The Honourable Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer ... Ses ... | 22nd July, 1881 
The Honourable Sir Thomas Mcllwraith es pe ... | 24th January, 1883 
The Honourable Sir Arthur Hodgson ... aes =: eI 
The Honourable Sir James Francis Garrick ... re ... | 28th Jane, 1886 
The Honourable Sir S. W. Griffich es Ket July, 1886 
The Honourable Sir William McGregor, M.D. ea ; 89 
The Honourable Sir Hugh Muir Nelson ae zie 21st May,, 1896 

» The Honourable Sir Horace Tozer ae = Pea 22nd June, 1897 


Companions of The Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George (C.M. a.) 


Augustus Charles Gregory oe poe ts fee ... | 24th February, 1875 
The Honourable Jobn Douglas ... = aA ne ... | 26th May, 1877 
William Leeworthy Good Drew ... “ee fe Se Me y, 1890 
Charles Shortt Dicken... rr = a Ae ... | —— 1891 

Lewis Adolphus Bernays ... an wi ia ot, . | 24th Mey. 1892 
Denis O’Donovan .. Be ee on —— 1893 

The Honourable James Robert Dickson ses a ‘| 22nd a 1897 


Certain colonists, for length of service as Minister of the Crown 
or in other high office, receive Her Majesty’s permission to retain the 
Title of ‘‘ Honourable,” but a complete record of the names of gentle- 
men so distinguished does not appear to be available. 


The Executive Council now comprises eleven Ministers, of whom 
three are without portfolios, and six are members of the elective 
Chamber. These Ministers control the various public departments, and 
are jointly and severally responsible to Parliament. The portfolios are 
as follow:—The Chief Secretary and Treasurer, including the Vice- 
Presidency of the Executive Council ; The Attorney-General; The 
Home Secretary ; The Postmaster-General and Secretary for Railways ; 
The Secretary for Mines ; The Secretary for Public Instruction and 
Secretary for Public Works; The Secretary for Public Lands; and 


The Secretary for Agriculture. 


For matters of detail each Government department adopts its 
own scheme of division within the colony, the boundaries of those of 
any one department but rarely coinciding with those of another. 
Several of these divisions have legislative sanction. Even to the 
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initiated this want of system is confusing, and there is no doubt that, 


could only moderate uniformity be secured, official business would be 
facilitated. 
FINANCIAL DIVISIONS. c 
For administrative purposes the colony is divided into three 
divisions—Southern, Central, and Northern—the accounts of each 
with respect to revenue and expenditure being kept distinct. 


ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 

For electoral purposes the colony is divided into 61 districts of 
widely differing area, from Brisbane North, 1:1 square miles, to 
Gregory, with 84,337 square miles. Population, total, adult, and 
adult male are questions which are taken into consideration in 
determining the divisions, which are fixed by the Legislature. The 
administration is vested in the Home Secretary’s Department. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Municipal boroughs, municipal shires, and divisions were created 
for the levy, collection, and expenditure of local rates on works of a 
purely parochial nature. 


COUNTIES AND PARISHES. 

The colony is divided into counties, and these again are sub- 
divided into parishes,as in the United Kingdom, but with objects in 
no way similar. They are utilised for purposes of title to land only, 
and have nothing to do with electoral or local government questions. 
Every allotment or portion of land alienated from the Crown is __ 
identified by number, parish, and county, and in all deeds of grant 
or certificate of title relating thereto the designation is recorded in 
perpetuity. 

REGISTRY AND CENSUS DISTRICTS. 

These districts, sixty in number, define the areas in which regis- 
trars of births, marriages, and deaths are respectively empowered to 
act, and for which local registers are kept. They also comprise the 
district of each enumerator appointed to supervise the taking of the 
periodical census of the population. 


PETTY SESSIONS DISTRICTS 
Are the areas limiting the jurisdiction of the various magistrates’ 
courts and clerks of benches. Their boundaries also form the limits 
of the divisions of the electoral districts used for the purpose of pre- 
paring the electoral rolls. These districts number 100; some of them, 
however, include more than one bench within their boundaries, the 
total number of benches being 146. 


PASTORAL DISTRICTS 
Exist for the administration of the department for Crown lands, 
more especially with respect to leases of pastoral runs. There are 
14 pastoral districts, and the local executive officers are the commis- 
sioners for Crown lands and the recording clerks. 
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LAND AGENTS’ DISTRICTS, 

These are also administrative divisions of the Lands Department. 
They signify the districts placed in charge of each Government land 
agent, who is charged with the administration of the Land Acts of 
1884-95 with respect to sale, selection, occupations, leases, &e. 
There are 59 districts, and they consist for the most part of the 
country surrounding the chief population centres, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the most important towns, where the administration 
is in the hands of an independent officer, the clerk of petty sessions 
is for the most part also the land agent. The duties of a Government 
land agent consist in informing himself as to all Crown land in his 
district available for settlement, also as to its position; to offer every — 
assistance and information to proposing purchasers, and for this pur- 
pose to keep his office supplied with all necessary maps, lithographs, 
and forms which may assist to this end. He also receives all revenue 
aes from Crown lands within his district. 

RABBIT DISTRICTS. 

These include the whole of the South-western portion of the 
volony, being bounded on the north and east by the 21st parallel ; the 
range separating the Burke, the Hamilton, and the Diamantina 
Rivers from the Flinders River; the Great Dividing Range to the 
Central Railway; by that railway to the eastern shed of the Dawson 
River; and again by the Great Dividing Range to the southern 
boundary of the colony. Rabbit districts, seven in number, have been 
constituted for a special kind of local government—namely, the 
collection of assessment from the owners of live stock, to be expended 
in the erection, where desirable, of rabbit-proof fences and in the 
destruction of rabbits. The administration is vested in boards for 
each district, the members being elected by ratepayers. 

MARSUPIAL DISTRICTS, 

There are thirty of these districts, and they likewise comprise a 
portion of the colony only. Their boundaries are, with trifling excep- 
tions, co-terminous with petty sessions districts, or with groups of 
petty sessions districts, and are simijar in nature to rabbit boards, 
being established for the purpose of securing the destruction of 
marsupials and dingoes by paying scalp money from funds partly 
obtained by assessment. 

BRANDS AND SHEEP DISTRICTS, 

These are administrative divisions in connection with the Depart- 
ment of the Registrar of Brands, and merely serve to define the 
sphere of action of each inspector, whose jurisdiction, however, is not 
limited by the boundaries of his district. 

There are besides a variety of divisions which are required in 
connection with the working of statutes dealing with questions of an 
ephemeral nature, such as the Meat and_Dairy Produce Encourage- 
ment Acts, and many others. 
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Many persons not only outside but also within the colony are 
frequently at a loss to know whom to address on business matters 
connected with the various Government departments. 


To such persons the following tabular statement may "perhaps 
prove of assistance :— 


Subordinate Depart- | 


ment. 


| Matters Relating to 


Style and Address of Officer to whom to 
Apply. 


MIN 


Agent-General, Lon- 
don 


Defence Force (Land) 


Defence ° 
(Marine) 


Force 


Immigration Agent 


MIN 


Central Board of 


Health 


Registrar-General ... 


Police 


Government Printer 


Insanity 


Prisons See 


Persons in Europe desir- 
| ing intonation respect- 
| ing the colony 


Defence Force (Landa) ... 


Defence Force (Marine) 


Immigration, 


ment Labour Bureau, 
Government Relief 


The health of the com- 
munity 


Ministers of Religion 
authorised to marry ; 
and of Treasurers of 
Hospitals 

2. Statistics 


Executive Police 


The printing and publish- 
ing of Government 
Reports, documents, &c. 


The custody and control 
of insane persons 


The custody and control 
of criminals 


Benches, Police Magis- 
trates, Clerks of Petty 
Sessions, Electoral 
Registrars, Benevolent 
Asylums, Government 
Steamers, Government 
Medical Officers 


Pacific 
Island Labour, Govern- | 


1. Registrations of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths ; 


ISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—THE CHIEF SECRETARY. 


Secretary, 
Agent-General, 
No. 1 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria street, 
wun “IM. London, 
Colonel Commandant, 
23 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Naval Commandant, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland, 


Immigration Agent, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


ISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—THE Homer SECRETARY. 


Secretary, 
Central Board of Health, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Registrar-General, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Commissioner of Police, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Government Printer, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Inspector of Hospitals for the Insane, 
Goodna, 


Queensland. 


Comptroller-General of Prisons, 
Brisbane, 


Queensland. 


Under Secretary, 


Home Secretary’s Department, 
Brisbane, 


Queensland, 
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Subordinate Depart- 


Matters Relating to 


| Style and Address of Officer to whom to 


ment, Apply. 
MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—J USTICE. 
| Judicial administration | Under Secretary, 
| of the Superior Courts Department of Justice, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 
Insolvency ... Relating to Accounts and | Principal Trustee in Insolvency, 
Estates of Insolvent | Brisbane, 
persons Queensland. 
Intestacy The Estates of persons | Curator in Intestacy, 
dying Intestate Brisbane, 
Queensland, 
Tnsanity The Estates of Insane | Curator in Insanity, 


Friendly Societies 
Patents, &c. 
Registrar of Titles 


Stamp Office 


persons and their main- 
tenance 


Friendly Societies, Build- 
ing Societies, Trade 
Unions 


Patents, Designs, Trade 
Marks, Copyright 


Titles to Land, Mort- 
gages, Transfers, &c. 


Stamps, Stamp Duties, 
Probate and Adminis- 
tration Duties 


Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Registrar of Patents, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Registrar of Titles, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


| Chief Commissioner for Stamps, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Orphanages... 


Museum 


Colonial Stores... 


« Customs and Excise 


| State Schools, Provisional 
Schools 


Orphan Asylums, State 
children boarded-out 


Museum 


The Public Account, Go- 
vernment Stocks and 
Debentures, Public 
Revenue, Public Ex; 
penditure 


The purchase, supply, 
&c., of stores for the 
use of the Government 


Customs, Distilleries, Ex- 
cise 


Under Secretary, 
Public Instruction, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland 


Inspector of Orphanages, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Curator, 
The Museum, 
Brisbané, : 
Queensland. 


MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—THE TREASURER. 


Under Secretary, 
Treasury, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. ‘ 


Colonial Storekeeper, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Collector of Customs, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Subordinate Depart- 
ment. 


Matters Relating to 


Style and Address of Officer to whom to 
Apply. 


MInNIst 


Marine Board 


Marine Department 


Government,Savings 
Bank 


Water Supply 


Survey 


Live Stock .., 


Geological Survey re 


Government Analyst 


ERIAL DEPARTMENT—THE 


Inspection and Survey of 
Shipping, Mariners’ 
Certificates, Inspection 
of Fisheries 


Lighthouses, ' 
Magazines, 


Harbours, 
Pilots, 
Dredges 


Government 
Bank 


Savings 


Artesian Bores, Water- 
works for Local Bodies 


Sale of Crown Lands, 
Leases of Crown Lands, 
Leases of Squatting 
Runs, Opening of Roads 
through Crown Lands 


Survey of Crown Lands, 
SEES ON Survey 


TREASURER—continued : 


Chairman, 
Marine Board, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Port Master, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Manager, 
Government Savings Bank, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Hydraulic Engineer, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—PuBLIC LANDS. 


Under Secretary for Public Lands, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


* 


Surveyor-General, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland, 


MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—AGRICULTURE, 


Agriculture, State Nur- 
series, Botanic Gardens, 
Forest Nurseries, Meat 
and Dairy Produce En- 
couragement Act 


Diseases in Live Stock, 
Brands, Stock Institute, 
Live Stock and Meat 
Export 


Under Secretary for Agriculture, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Chief Inspector of Stock, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—MINES. 


Goldfields, Mineral Lands 


Geological Survey 


The Chemical Analysis 
of matters having a 


public interest 


Under Secretary, Mines, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Government Geological Surveyor, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Government Analyst, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland, 


MInIsTERIAL DEPARTMENT—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Public Works generally, 
Inspection and Valua- 
tion of Sugar Lands, 
Inspection of Guaran- 
teed Sugar Works 


Under Secretary for Public Works, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Professional Branch | Public Buildings, Public | Government Architect, 


Bridges 


Brisbane, 
Queensland. 
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Subordinate Depart- , Style and Address of Officer to whom to 
ment. | Matters Relating to Apply. 


MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—RAILWAYS. 


| General Railway a Commissioner for Railways, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Engineer of Rail-| Railway Construction, | Chief Engineer of Railways, 
ways Railway Surveys, Rail- Brisbane, 
way Maintenance Queensland. 


Traffic =e Se VETAtG?: lace aie ae | General Traffic Manager, 
Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Locomotive ... ... | Rolling Stock... ... | Locomotive Engineer, 
| Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


Stores pe ... | Railway Stores ... ... | General Railway Storekeeper, 
| Brisbane, 
Queensland. 
MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT—POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

| Postal matters, Telegraph| Under Secretary, 


| matters, Telephone | | Post and Telegraph Department, 
matters Brisbane, 
| Queensland. 
Meteorology | Meteorology... ... | Government Meteorological Observer 
| Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The requirements of the various portions of the colony respecting 
such works as roads, bridges, drainage, &c., &c., are provided for by 
local taxation, supplemented by endowment from the consolidated 
revenue. In order to carry out these works efficiently there are in 
operation 30 boroughs, 6 shires, and 117 divisions, each presided over 
by a body elected by the ratepayers, the members of which, under the 
names of aldermen, shire councillors, and members of divisional boards, 
respectively, levy all necessary rates and control all expenditure. 
Boroughs and shires are suited to the requirements of towns and their 
suburbs, and divisional boards to rural districts. Boroughs and 
shires together only occupy 431 square miles of country, or about 
one sixteen hundredth part of the whole colony, with a population, 
as returned by the various local authorities, of 191,000 persons, 
40,413 dwellings, 1,458 miles of streets, and ratable property to the ™ 
extent of £14,509,897 capital value, with an annual rate income 
of £110,753; their receipts and expenditure for 1895 amounted to 
£216,901 7 £224,752 respectively. The divisional boards have an 
aggregate area of 667,821 square miles, thus leaving only 244 square 
miles of territory unprovided with any form of local government. The 
largest of these divisions is 46,720 square miles in extent, thus 
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approximating very closely the size of England. These 117 divisions, 
with a returned population of 239,468 and containing 53, 435 dwellings, 
possess ratable property of a capital value of £26,300,487, and have 
an annual rate income of £108,606; and their receipts and expendi- 
ture for 1896 were £166,175 and £159,626 respectively. 


Boards of waterworks supervise the conservation and supply 
of water for domestic and other purposes in twelve of the more 
important towns, and have expended upwards of £1,000,000 in 
constructing the necessary reservoirs and pumping stations and laying 
reticulation services for the distribution of water. The boards, for 
the most part, are identical with the municipal authority of the town 
interested, but in two instances this is not the case. Brisbane ig 
supplied with water from works controlled by a board nominated 
under special Statute by the Government. The Charters Towers 
Board is composed of representatives of the municipality of that town, 
and of the Dalrymple Divisional Board. Their receipts in 1896 from 
rates and sales amounted to £84,693. 


Part IV. 


POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


- The vital statistics of a community, by which is understood 
statistics relating to the numbers of births, marriages, and deaths of 
the people, and their relation each to each, are for the most part 
capable of exact measurement. Where a reasonable degree of civili- 
sation has been attained, and the rights of life and property are duly 
safeguarded, these matters assume great importance, irrespective of 
the question of statistics; and in countries where a comprehensive 
system of registration is provided for by statute, and due observance 
rigidly enforced, there is placed at the disposal of the statistician 
reliable data from which to formulate estimates as to life and its 
duration, and the manifold questions which cluster round it. 

Fuller information as to the various units ot the population with 
respect to age, education, nationality, religion, habitation, conjugal 
condition, health, and occupation, is also from time to time secured by 
direct census. These enumerations have generally been made about 
every five years. The first census of Queensland was taken seventeen 
months after the foundation of the colony, and the last, which was the 
eighth census, in 1891; so that the mean of the intercensal periods 
has been four years. In accordance with “The Quinquennial Census Act 
of 1875” another census would have been taken on the Ist of May, 
1896, but for financial reasons—by a statute passed in 1895 (59 Vic. 
No. 3)—the date was postponed until the Ist of May, 1901. 

From a census of the colony of New South Wales taken on the 
Ist of March, 1851, it would appear that the number and condition of 
the population of the portion of New South Wales ‘now comprised in 
the boundaries of Queensland were as follow :— 


i | 


AGES. 
| | | 
a == 2 Years 7 Years J4 Years/ 21 Years| 45 Years 60 Years 
Sex. pee and and and | and and | and re 
‘| under 7.| under 14. meeliezk) under 45.) under 60. upwards. SEE 
| | 
-—| = fe = p= —— 
Males .. 286 470 384 362 4,043 412 5d 6,012 
Females... 236 486 | 322 319 JE bs) 68 13 2,563 
Persons ..| 522 | 956 | 706 | 681 | 5,162 | 480 68 | 8,575 
| SOCIAL CONDITION. CIVIL CONDITION. 
‘s | fies (te | pri Foal 
ox | Natives or | Other | Ticket | Eaeoners | Assiened 
Married.) Single. Arrived Free of as eeu LOLA: 
| r tse Free. | Persons. | Leave. Government | Servants. 
| | | | Employ. 
| | ——— | 
| 2 | 
Males ...| 1,169 | 4,843 3,865 | 1,469 | 673 | 5 | ar, 6,012 
Females...| 1,126 | 1,437 2,456 | 105 | Li] Ae 1 2,563 
= | emt oon 
Persons... | 2,295 | 6,280 | 6,321 1,074 | 674 5 | 1 8,575 
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BIRTHPLACES. 
Other : 
In th 7 r Sar Foreign 
Sex. Gelaiiy. Fngland.| | Wales. | Ireland. |Scotland. ppritish ._ countries. Total. 
: = a\ nest = 
Males... 974 2,490 31 1,203 584 112 618 6,012 
Females... 874 682 Us 736 209 33 22 2,563 
Persons ... | 1,848 3,172 38 1,939 793 145 640 8,575 
PoruLation oF Towns. 
BRISBANE. | 
5 Ss “ Mary- ry He " a otal 
Sex. North | East and Ipswich. porough. Warwick.| Drayton.| Gayndah. pope 
and West 
South. | Suburbs. | 
Males noe | eR RAS 254 530 224 167 136 68 2,605 
Females... 871 192 402 75 100 64 24 1,728 
Persons... | 2,097 446 932 299 267 200 92 4,333 


Of the total population rather more than one-half were resident 
in the towns, the rural population numbering 4,242 persons; but of 
the males only 2,605 were denizens of the centres of population, 3,407 
finding occupations in the country. Only a certain portion of the 
territory now included in Queensland belonged to the ‘ Northern 
Districts of New South Wales,” and the proclaimed limits of these 
enclosed an area of 58,660 square miles only. 

Particulars respecting the dates of each census taken since sepa- 
ration, the intervening period, and the population recorded, are 
contained in the following statement :— 


POPULATION, 
Period | er: se 
Date of Census. since last CENTESIMAL INCREASE. 
Census. N 
Number. 
vane See Mean Annual. 
Years. 
7 April, 1861 bon nos ay 30,059 
1 January, 1864... on 273 61,467 104°48 38°2 
2 March, 1868 ... vas 4°17 99,901 62°53 15°00 
1 September, 1871 nee 3°50 120,104 20°22 5°78 
1 May, 1876 450 nee 4°06 173,283 44°28 9°50 
8 April, 1881 aad Be 4°92 213,525 23°22 4°72 
1 May, 1886 S68 a 508 322,853 51°20 10°08 
5 April, 1891... a4 4°93 393,718 21°95 4°45 


In the early days of the colony’s history a frequent enumeration 
of the number and condition of the population was no doubt demanded, 
but when matters had somewhat arranged themselves it was deemed 
sufficient to repeat an undertaking so costly once every five years only, 
and from 1871 to 1891 a census was taken practically quinquennially. 
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Passing the first nine years, when the annual proportionate accessions 
were very large, it is found that from 1868 to 1891 the mean of the 
average annual i increases was not quite 7 per cent. 

At the census of 1891, the number at each age group was as 
follows:— 


| | 
| Total 21 to 45 
Total Total Total Minors, Years, = = bs 
under 1 | under 5 | underl5 | including | including eed Bie All Ages. 
Year. Years. | Years. Unspecified) Unspecified os P | 
| | Children. | Adults. | | 
| | 
| rom | | | 
Males ...| 6,697 | 30,453 | 74,164 97,040 94,839 | 28,313 | 3,587 | 223,779 
Females 6,517 | 29,872 | 72,400 | 98,305 58,554 | 15,714 | 2,366 | 169,939 
Persons ... | 13,214 | 60,325 | 146,564 190,345 | 153,393 | 44,027 | 5,953 393,718 
| | | 


Thus disparity between the sexes is seen to be chiefly on the part 
of those upwards of 21 years of age. 
The conjugal condition of the population was as follows :— 


Unmarried | 


Married. (including Widowed. | Unspecified. Total. 

Divorced). ie 
Males Pre aoe = 57,887 | 161,096 4,502 ere 223,779 
Females... ae | 57,596 | 105,605 | 6,695 169,939 
ie | aah As pees 
Persons... | 115,483 | 266,701 | 11,197 | 337 | 393,718 


Thus the unmarried males exceed the unmarried females by 
upwards of 50 per cent., and the proportion would be but little 
reduced by the inclusion of widowed persons into the calculations. 

The following statement furnishes particulars as to the educational 
condition disclosed by the census schedules :— 


| Read 


and Write. | Read Only. | Cannot Read. Unspecified. | Total. 
7‘ | 
Males a An ch 155,352 7,044 | 60,080 1,303 223,779 
Females 45 Soe rer 119,461 7,491 42,032 | 955 i 169,939 
Persons ane AN Se 2tABioe || 14,535 | 102,112 | 2,258 393,718 


} 


Although these figures of course only deal with education in its 
most rudimentary form, yet they nevertheless show that only an 
inconsiderable number of the population are entirely illiterate. Of the 
102,000 returned as unable to either read or write, 60,000 being under 
five years of age were naturally incompetent to do so. An additional 
20,000 has to be deducted for coloured Asiatic aliens, for these are 
practically all returned as unable to read; as although Chinese almost 
without exception can read and write their own language, by the rules 
of the census compilation they are included as illiterates, unless abie 
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to read or write English. Thus there were only 22,000 of the popu- 
lation of Bure peat extraction over five years of age who were 
totally uneducated. The number of children between ie ages of five 
and ten years numbered 47,086; and as many of these hadh, not com- 
menced their education, the number of adults other than coloured 
aliens unable to read would not be great. 

Information respecting the birthplaces of the people as disclosed 
at the census of 1891 is given in the following table :— 


s pil se | & 
; = Figen |e) | ‘ £ 
z r= eins ; : a | 3 
| 3 = 5 eat || me S Ss 8 
a 5 fe 46 | & qa |g a , Be | os. 
Wiese ees s | 88 | 4 eo Webs lee, | coals 
ee Be ee Bees elie aia eames 
Co 4) a ES 5) ae a) eRe yh te rs) y ro) 
Z = nas : le = =| aes 
| | | 
Males... | 89,114 | 10,234] 4,907 | 2,517 | 45,781 | 13,510 |22.305, 8,700] 8,513) 8,557] 9,641 
Females ... | 87,857 | 6,789 | 2.555 | 1,334 | 31,406 | 8,890 /20,731) 6,210/ 37) 781) 3,349 
Persons ... {176,971 | 17,023} 7,462 | 3,851 77,187 | 22,400 | 18,036 14,910] 8,550) 9,338] 12,990 
! | 


Thus 45 per cent. of the population were-natives of the colony, 
7 per cent. of other parts of Australasia, and 86 per cent. were born 
in some division of the United Kingdom, the remaining 12 per cent. 
being made up of people of other races. 

The question of making a return as to their religious peliers was 
left at the option of the householder. “ Object to state” was inserted 
in the schedules with respect to 2,665 individuals. Of course where 
the head of the house exercised this privilege for him or her self, the 
objection was made on behalf of the whole family, so that these 
figures must not be taken as representing the number of objectors, 
which would probably not exceed 1,000 and perhaps be very much 
less—a truly insignificant portion of the whoie number. 

The following are the particulars on this point as returned in the 
householders’ schedules :— 


| [ 7 
3 | | 3 a . 
\) eenuliiares | Pe hae | eens 
| Salta ; | jst |S. eect tea Z 
Wi ER eee ie Ngee |82/28|2) 8 |¢s 
Sete beg ies tg (es/2|48) 3 | ee 
een 2 | S 3 | Sex| es 1S) S 2B 
een SW Goh cael eter eset ec y)\ o8s 3 m | 38 
2 Bl Sel Fe Hh eal ee enc) set etna | econ leat 
| a iS) a =i SS ey ° 
| 8S foe a=) a | Aa Aa |S ro) 3 She |r 
| | iow : aK 
Males... ... _... | 79,814 |48,628 25,473 |16,073 13,003 5,113| 4,301| 3,876 1,784]18,156| 7,498 
Females v/s. | 62,741 |44,077 [20,166 [14,795 10,380| 5,143| 4,270] 3,101) 1,458] 1,466] 2/342 
poe ee eH | 
: | | eer pee 
Persons... ... | 142,555 |92,765 145,639 |30,868 23,388 |10,256 | 8,571] 6,977 3,242 (19,622 9,840 


Thus the Church of Engtand comprised 36 per cent. of the total, 

the Church of Rome 24 per cent., the Presbyterian Church 12 per 
cent., the Methodists 8 per cent., Lutheran 6 per cent., Baptists 3 
per cent., and Congregationalists 2 per cent. 
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The numbers returned as engaged in the various classes of occupa- 
tion, in accordance with the generally accepted scheme, were as follow :— 
| 


|Agricultural 


Profes- Domes- | Com- Indus- and Indefi- | Depend- Total 
sional. tic. | mercial.| trial. | Primary nite. ents. 7 
| Producers. 
| |- - - 
Males ar 7,549 5, 963 | | 29,111 | 42,015 61,233 1,844 | 76,064 | 223,779 
Females ...| 2,927 | 14,423} 2,160] 5,169 6,759 549 | 137,952) 169,939 
Persons ...| 10,476 20,386 | | 31,271 | 47,184 67,992 2,393 | 214,016 | 393,718 


Less than one-fifth of the population—17 per cent.—were engaged 
in primary production, such as agriculture, mining, &c. About one- 
eighth or 12 per cent. were employed in industrial pursuits, sich as 
the various branches of manufacture. The commercial class absorbed 
8 per cent. of the population, the domestic 5 per cent., and the 
professional 3 per cent. Of the dependents nearly all were wives and 
children; 4,470 only derived their support from public sources. 


REGISTRATION OF Brrrus, Ere. 

A national system of registration of births, marriages, and deaths 
has been in force since 1857, whilst Queensland was yet a portion of 
New South Wales. Prior to that date the only records of such 
domestic events were contained in the registers of the various churches, 
and were as incomplete and unreliable as all such documents have 
proved from time immemorial. 

For the past forty years records have for all parts of the colony, 
_ except the metropolitan area, been kept in duplicate. “ An Act for 
Registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages” (19 Vic. No. 34) was 
passed on the 3rd of December, 1855, which is still the basis of the 
registration of this colony. Inherited from New South Wales, the 
statute provided for the appointment of a Registrar-General to be 
responsible for the working of the Act, and various District Registrars 
whose individual duty it was to “ inform himself carefully of every 
birth, marriage, and death, occurring within his district, and as soon 
as possible after the event, without fee or reward, to register the same.” 
Every District Registrar has to forward quarterly copies of all his 
registers to be kept in the General Registry Office in Brisbane. 
Certified copies of entry in the General Registry, or in each District 
Registry, under the hand and seal of the Registrar-General or District 
Registrar respectively, “shall be received in all courts of justice as 
evidence of the birth, marriage, or death to which the same relate.” 

Indices of all registers have to be kept for convenience of search, 
and on payment of prescribed fees, and “giving in a written memo- 
randum of the particular entry he desires to find,” any person may. 
search for such entry and have a copy thereof certified by the 
Registrar-General or District Registrar, as the case may be. 

F 
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“Tn each case of the birth of a child in the colony the parent shall 
within sixty days, and in each case of the death of any person the tenant 
of the house or place shall within thirty days, inform the District Regis- 
trar,” under a penalty not exceeding £10 for neglect. The registration 
of death is further secured by the “ Act” requiring that any person 
acting as an undertaker shall under penalty furvish a burial certificate 
to the District Registrar, and any person who performs any religious 
service at a burial must, under certain conditions, notify the Registrar. 


Certain sections relating to the responsibility of persons to ensure 
due registration of a marriage, which originally formed a portion of 
this statute, were repealed by “ The Marriage Act of 1864” (28 Vic. 
No. 15). Still leaving the duty upon the Registrar-General and all 
District Registrars of registering all marriages, this measure provided 
for the notification to those officers of all marriages, for “If any 
minister or person having celebrated any marriage shall fail within one 
month thereafter to transmit the original certificate to the Registrar of 
the district, he shall be liable to a penalty of not less than ten pounds, 
and not exceeding fifty pounds.’ In addition, “ The Marriage Act 
of 1864” and its amendments define the persons who may celebrate a 
marriage, and the formula to be observed in doing so. All duly regis- 
tered ministers of religion, all District Registrars, and certain specially 
appointed justices of the peace may celebrate marriage. Registered 
ministers may celebrate marriage anywhere within the colony, but 
must be registered as within the district within which they ordinarily 
reside, and any change of address must be notified to the Registrar- 
General. The jurisdiction of all other celebrants is confined to their 
respective districts. Marriages must be celebrated between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., and in the presence of two witnesses at least, 
who shall sign the original certificate, which must also be signed by 
the celebrant and the parties to the marriages ; the celebrant to deliver 
a copy of such certificate signed by himself to one of the parties to 
the marriage. No marriage shall be celebrated between parties one 
of whom is under twenty-one years of age except with the consent in 
writing first obtained in the form prescribed by the “ Act” of the 
parent or guardian of such minor. 

The fees payable for searching, or certified copies, &c., under the 
various Acts relating to registration are :— 
19 Vic. No. 34, and 28 Vic. No. 15— 


aranida 
Every search in Index of Births or Deaths (payable peter) ON eon 
Every search in Index of Marriages (payable beforehand) : 0 20 
Every certified copy of any entry “(payable on BSUS Ey) Oh ©) 
Every certified copy of any birth or death .. 0 20 
Every certified copy of any marriage ... (2 fi) 
81 Vic. No. 7, 17th December, 1867— 

Registering a birth after the ste of vy deve s, and ee: arc 

years following such birth ... (NY BD (i! 


28 Vic. No. 15, and 36 Vic. No. 12— 


Every marriage celebrated by registrar or marrying justice aM 0 
40 Vic. No. 13, ss. 18 and 25— +) ea 


Certificate of birth or death of member of any registered friendly society 0 1 0 
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Under “‘ The Factories and Shops Act of 1896” certified copies 
of birth registrations required for the purpose of the “ Act” shall be 
furnished by Registrars without fee. By regulation the Registrar 
may demand a statutory declaration from the applicant as to the 
purpose for which the copy is required. 


A comprehensive system of registration like the foregoing ensures 
the accuracy of the returns compiled relating to births, marriages, and 
deaths. Returns of arrivals and departures are furnished monthly to 
the Registrar-General by the officer in charge of Customs at each 
port, and these are verified by the immigration agents stationed at 
all of the principal ports. The returns are compiled from ships’ lists 
furnished by the masters of all vessels entering and leaving the port, 
and it appears difficult to devise any better means of obtaining the 
information, yet the experience of this and the neighbouring colonies 
points to the fact that complete returns are not secured, and that 
the difficulties of forming a just estimate of the population between 
each census have become greatly enhanced of late years. In Australia 
this is specially the case. The interior border lines thousands of miles 
in length, the frequent communication by coastal passenger steamers, 
and alarge migratory population to whom long journeys are devoid of 
all terrors afford opportunities for unrecorded arrivals or departures 
sufficient to act as a disturbing element in the most careful calculation. 
It has now been fully demonstrated by the results of several suc- 
cessive census enumerations that there is a chronic tendency to over- 
estimate the population during intercensal periods, and it is now 
generally accepted as a fact that unrecorded departures by sea are 
sufficiently numerous to seriously affect population estimates. 


One circumstance disclosed by an analysis of the census figures 
of Australia may not unreasonably be taken as confirming at least 
their approximate accuracy, and this is the fact that the number of 
husbands and wives almost exactly balance. Were there any consider- 
able omission made in the enumeration, this would most likely consist 
chiefly of males, and would be calculated to operate to the disturbance 
of such balance. 


Even with communities where insulation is more or less complete 
and the communication with the outside world only feasible at a few 
well-recognised sites, and by means readily capable of supervision, 
accurate returns of the numbers arriving and departing are not always 
procurable. When these conditions no longer obtain, but free inter- 
course by land is easy, then a large number of arrivais and departures 
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are unrecorded, and an estimate based on the annual addition of the 
birth and immigration excesses to the population of the preceding year 
cannot be accepted as entirely reliable. 


In a country like Queensland no more satisfactory method of 
determining the population—short of a census—appears practicable, 
as the practice adopted in some countries where the population is a 
fixed one, and but little subject to fluctuation, of assuming that the 
changes of population subsequent to a census will be in the saine ratio 
as during the previous intercensal period would here prove quite 
fallacious. 


The official estimates for the United Kingdom are based on the 
hypothesis of constant increase on ratios determined by the proved 
increases at preceding census enumerations, but private estimates have 
been framed by eminent statisticians on the basis adopted by the 
Statistical Departments of Australasia ; and it is claimed that such 
estimates for a country insularly situated are more reliable than 
arithmetical ones. Dr. G. B. Longstaff, F.R.C.P., has just compiled 
an estimate of population for the United Kingdom for 1895 on 
these principles, in which he exceeds the official estimate by 114,000, 
and expresses the opinion that the one formulated by him is, he believes,’ 
the more accurate—and apparently with some reason, as estimates 
which he compiled in a like manner in 1885 and 1891 were confirmed 
by the census of the latter year as closer approximations than the 
official computations. 


In some of the colonies—Victoria and South Australia at least do 
so—it is the practice to allow for unrecorded departure by adding a 
percentage to the returned number. The colonies adopting this plan 
will probably find at the next census that their estimates are more in 
accord with the actual figures than was the case at the previous census 
enumerations. As Victoria takes no account of overland passengers, 
but only of those arriving and departing by sea, the advisability of 
making some allowance was perhaps accentuated. 


The Registrar-General estimates that Queensland, which ranks 
fourth on the list of Australasian Colonies with respect to population, 
had on the 31st December, 1896, 472,179 inhabitants, consisting of 
264,613 males and 207,566 females. On the Ist of March, 1856, the 
population of what is now Queensland numbered 16,907 souls. These 
increased to 23,450 by the 30th November, 1859, just ten days prior to 
the foundation of the colony. Thus in thirty-seven years of national 
life the number of the inhabitants of this territory has multiplied 
more than twenty times. 
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The population of Queensland, as estimated at the end of certain 
years from the foundation of the colony to the present time, was as 
follows :— 


Proportion of Proportion of 
= Increase Increas 

Year. Males. | Females. Persons. due to Natural | due foe ose of 

| | Increase. Immigration. 
1860) Jo), ors | 16,81 | 11,239 28,056 | 83-29 16-71 
Tec: sed es | 69,629 | 45,938 115,567 | 57°50 42°50 
US7D. 22 ee || ED 72 | 70,016 181,288 | 14°64 85°36 
SSOme e: oe 134,216 91,861 226,077 | 62°96 37 04 
1885) 7. eH 191,450 135,466 326,916 | 31°98 68°02 
1890... a 243,926 178,850 422,776 60°61 39°39 
AL oe on 237,965 | 183,332 421,297 87°87 12°13 
IBY oo . | 243,793 188,506 432,299 79°07 20°93 
1894... ... | 250,834 194,321 445,155 | 67°51 32°49 
L895 ... | 259,160 201,390 460,550 63°15 36°85 

1896 ESA 


264,613 207,566 472,179 | (piles) 28°0L 


By the census taken on the 5th of April, 1891, it was found 
that the populations for the preceding years had been largely over- 
estimated. A similar error was also found to have been made by 
most of the Australasian Colonies, and is believed to be due to 
inaccurate returns of departures by sea. In the early years of the 
colony’s existence the population increase was chiefly contributed by 
‘excess of immigration, although even then great fluctuations were 
experienced; but during the last five years the natural increase 
became a more important factor—in the earlier years of the quin- 
quennium this was especially the case. State-aided immigration being 
no longer continued, the revival of the proportion due to immigration 
apparent in 1894 and 1895 is attributable to the excess of full-paying 
arrivals. This excess was not so fully maintained during 1896. 


The following statement furnishes information respecting arrivals 
and departures for the year 1896, classified under the three heads 
mentioned :— 


| = 
SHILDREN, 1 To 12 | 
ADULTS. are ref INFANTS, TOTAL. 


YEABS. 

2 Slit Saltese Wee eee! oy Weel es 

i eer etn lmenea ncaa eetetliseralt Reels Stele tins 

J } 
Arrivals, 1896... | 17,210 | 7,748 24,953) 1,384 | 1,114 |2,498 | 171 | 101 | 272 | 18,765] 8,958 | 27,723 
Departures, 1596 | 15,887 |6,584 | 21,971) 1,191 | ‘941 |2,132 | 246 | 117 | 363 | 16,824)7,612 | 24,466 
Excess of Arrivals } 1,823 1,159 | 2,932} 193] 173] 366 |—75 |—16 | —91 | 1,94111,316 | 3,257 
or —Departures 


It is not satisfactory to note that the departures of infants is con- 
siderably inexcess of thearrivals, as it is reasonable to suppose that these 
were to a large extent comprised in families who were permanently 
leaving the colony, as very young children do not usually accompany 
persons engaged on a round,trip either for business or pleasure. 
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The passenger traflic with the other Australasian Colonies is very 
considerable. The greater portion consists of temporary travellers 
only, but the balance of exchange as returned is almost invariably in 
favour of Queensland. Whether this would be the case if a full 
record of departures were obtainable is open to doubt. 


| | 
1892. | 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 


| 
Arrivals from Australasia by sea and train Sale 21,013 | 18,882 | 22,010 27,927 24,852 
Departures for Australasia by sea and train | 19, 511 | 16,670 | 19,006 eee 21,718 
| 1,502 2,212 | 3,004 "5,289 3,134 
a | 
Thus in each of the five years 1892-6 there was an excess of 
arrivals from the other Australasian Colonies. 


Excess of Arrivals ... 


The overland route to the southern colonies was much more freely 
availed of last year than in 1895 ; more than one-third of the recorded 
passenger traffic in that direction found its way by railway wid 
Wallangarra. 

The percentage of the total intercourse with the rest of Austral- 
asia that went by the border during the past eight years was as 
follows :— 

1889, 1890. 1891. 1892, 1393. 1894. 1895. 1896, 
3401 33:16 40°38 43°63 35°81 30°29 24°55 35°54 

Thus, although the railway route was not relatively as freely used 
in 1896 as in either of the years 1891-8, yet the proportion was but 
little less than in 1893, and exceeded that of any of the other four 
years of the series. 


The large preponderance of young adult life occasioned by immi- 
gration has naturally resulted in a high birth and low death rate, 
thereby causing a proportionately large natural increase. Such an 
abnormal accession to the population as that above quoted could not, 
however, have ensued from this cause alone, but was mainly due to a 
continual flow of immigration. With one exception during the 
history of the colony, the recorded arrivals have each year exceeded 
the recorded departures, frequently to the extent of thousands. In 
1869 only was the reverse the case, when the departures exceeded the 
arrivals by 423. 


For the four years 1862-5 the colony was indebted to net 
immigration for fully 90 per cent. of its population increase, 46,422 
persons being added thereto by this means. 


There have been three periods or cycles during which immi- 
gration—mostly State-aided—has been a prominent factor in the 
additions to the’ population—trom 1862 to 1865, when as just stated 
there was an excess of arrivals of 46,422; from 1874 to 1877, when 
the surplus amounted to 52,781; and again during the eight years 
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1882-89, when the arrivals exceeded the departures by 133,500. 
‘When, with these figures in view, it is remembered that there have 
only been 24,659 added to the population from this source during the 
past seven years, or an average of 3,523 per annum, it will be at once 
apparent that progress must in the future be much less rapid unless 
some means are arrived at by which the natural increase may be 
supplemented. 


The aggregate numbers contributed by immigration excess and by 
natural increase, as shown by the annual increments recorded at the 
end of each year respectively, were 306,650 and 175,073, giving 
proportions of each to the total of 64 and 36 per cent. The 306,650 
which denote the immigration excess consisted of 204,219 males and 
104,198 females, whilst the maies and females comprised in the natural 
increase were 72,364 and 102,709, which is illustrative of the factor 
that is rapidly equalising the sex proportion in the population; the 
centesimal proportion of males and females in these two elements of 
population increase being— 


Males. Females. 
Immigration excess... st 66 a3 34 
Natural increase co a2 41 Pe 59 


A large proportion of this immigration was State-aided. There 
is no information available for early years as to the number of 
arrivals in the colony of persons coming out under the control of 
the Immigration Department ; but the records of the Agent-General’s 
Office, London, show that 208,334 persons altogether have been sent 
out from Europe to Queensland ; and the following furnishes informa- 
tion as to their nationality, age, and conjugal condition :— 


NumpBek OF EMIGRANTS SENT OUT FROM 1861 TO THE END OF THE YEAR 1896, 


we AG oce Oh: = Other Total Statute 
English. | Scotch. ras Countries. Souls, Adults. 
Adults Be oS ...| 85,980 | 19,197 47,211 13,675 166,063 166,063 
Children, from 1 to 12 years 20,991 5,008 5,393 4,199 35,591 17,7952 
Infants a a4 «| 3,967 | 942 1,100 671 6,680 ats 


Total nee ... | 110,938 | 25,147 53,704 18,545 208,334 183,858% 


AGEs, Sexes, MARRIED AND SINGLE. 


| { 
NUMBER OF ADULTS OF 12 YEARS | 


AND UPWARDS. | 
| Children between 
1 and 12 Years. Infants. | Total. 


Married. Single. 


| 
| 
24,400 | 24,903 | 73,001 | 43,759 


18,419 17,171 3,492 3,189 | 119,312 | 89,022 


| 
: | 

Male. “Toma. Male. | Female. | Male. Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 
| 
| 
| 
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The percentage of increase to the population of the seven colonies 
of Australia during each of the three decades from 1861 to 1891 was 
- as follows :— 


Colony. 1861 to 1871. 1871 to 1881, 1681 to 1601. 
Queensland ... in ae 299°56 17°78 84°39 
New South Wales ... ae Bee 43°64 49°10 50°67 
Victoria Bt aa i Ese 35°39 17°88 32°24 
South Australia... fs ae 46°36 50°88 14°50 
Western Australia... Ae. a 67°04 19°86 67°57 
Tasmania... as Bae ae 10°39 16°49 26°73 
New Zealand as ies az 204 °97 90°04 27°90 


The largest increase for the whole period, and the greatest 
increase during any one ten years, was in Queensland; New Zealand 
occupied second place. New South Wales and Tasmania were the 
only colonies in which the centesimal increase was progressive each 
decade. 

In Western Australia the census periods do not quite coincide 
with those of the other colonies, but the difference is not sufficient to 
be material. 


The population limits of civilised countries of allied character- 
istics are, of course, more or less in proportion to their size, and 
although this limit is very far from reached by any Australasian colony, 
yet obedience to this law is to some extent apparent in the receding 
ratio of progress to the total population of Australasia at successive 
census shown by some of the relatively more populous colonies. 


TuE PERCENTAGE OF AREA AND OF POPULATION TO THE TOTAL OF EACH CONTRIBUTED 
BY THE SEVERAL COLONIES OF AUSTRALASIA AT SUCCESSIVE CENSUS PERIODS. 


Centesimal 
Colohy. FOO a a186K. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Square Miles. 
Queensland 0 ee: Cs 21°15 2°40 6:29 779 10°22 
New South Wales ... fre wee 9°83 28°03 26°22 27°40 29°39 
Victoria are hs x5 2°78 43°16 38°07 31°44 29°61 
South Australia... ee Pe 28°58 10°13 9°65 10°20 8°32 
Western Australia* see ees 33°53 1:18 1:27 1:08 1:29 
Tasmania *. es ae 0°83 G(i8) 5°16 4:22 3°81 
New Zealand sta Ge mae 3°30 791 13°34 17°88 17°36 
Australasia... ... «| 10000 | 100°00 | 190-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


* Census years 1859 (December) and 1870. 
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Queensland, which contributed not quite 2} per cent. of the 
population in 1361, increased this ratio by more than four times 
during the next thirty years, whilst the proportion borne by New 
Zealand rose from 7-91 per cent. to 17°36. The insular nature of 
the latter colony offering especial facilities for settlement, perhaps 
contributed to the more rapid accession of population. 

The smaller colonies of Victoria and Tasmania would appear to 
exhibit their relative diminishing power of absorbing population in 
their successively decreasing ratios. In 1891 the population ratio of 
the former colony—the most populous of the group—was more than 
ten times greater than the area ratio. In Western Australia, South 
Australia, aud Queensland, the three most sparsely peopled colonies, 
the proportions were 4, 29, and 48 per cent. respectively. 

The labour and risks attending colonisation in the early days of 
settlement necessarily caused a large preponderance of males, a con- 
dition entirely contrary to that of older established countries. 

In all European countries of importance, Russia, perhaps, alone 
excepted, females are more numerous, whilst in the United States, 
although the males are still in the majority, the difference is not great. 

. In the Australasian Colonies generally the proportion thirty years ago 
was approximately as 58 isto 42. In 1891 the proportion had changed 
to as 54 to 46; not a great difference, indeed, but sufficient to mark the 
passing towards the conditions obtaining in more permanently settled 
countries. 

The proportions per 100 of males and females to total population. 
at certain periods were as follow :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1891, 
Colony. - Pa ; ahi = 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.) Males. | Females. 
—_—_—_ — IE | a ae 
Queensland | 60:28 | 39°72 | 59:75 | 40°25 | 58-69 | 41°31 | 56°84) 43-16 
New South Wales | 59°29 | 40°71 56°72 | 43°28 | 56°42 43°58 64 | 44°36 
Victoria ... 60°83. | 89°17 | 54°82 | 45°18 | 52°42 | 47°58 | 51°60 | 48°40 
South Australia...) 51°29 | 48°71 | 51°30 | 48°70 | 53°45 | 46°55 | 52°06 | 47°94 
Western Australia| | 61°39 | 38°61 | 57°36 | 42°64 | 60°48 | 39°52 
Tasmania... 55°12 | 44°88 | 52°21 | 46°79 52-86 | 4714 | 52°88 | 47:12 
New Zealand 61°67 | 38°33 | 58°64 | 41°36 | 55°03 | 44°97 | 53:12 | 46°88 
From this it is seen that in Queensland, New South Wales, 


Victoria, and New Zealand the proportion of females has steadily risen 
each decade. In South Australia the difference in the numbers of 
either sex was never very remarkable, and in this respect that colony 
has slightly retrograded. 
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The increase in che proportion of males in Western Australia for 
1891 must be attributed to the large influx of men from the other 
colonies attracted by the gold discoveries and by the anticipation 
of commercial activity likely to result from the recent change of 
Constitution. 


About 90 per cent. of the population of Queensland is British by 
birth, the remaining 10 per cent. being made up of Germans, other 
Europeans, Chinese, and kanakas in about equal numbers. These pro- 
portions have not very greatly changed during the past twenty years, 
but nevertheless have been in the direction of a greater preponderance 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


PROPORTION OF NATIONALITIES TO TOTAL POPULATION. 


= 
com || 
se) |} 
(= 


Country. - 1881. 

Queensland .. oa Ar af we | 30°32 40°39 44°95 
Other Australians ... 2: as 558 9°10 | 6°87 718 
English (including Welsh) ; sb 21°89 17°51 | 19°61 
nis hives Ae xy ae ke me 17°46 13°25 10°93 
Scotch cb ses ace os su 7:13 4°65 5°69 
Other British Subjects... ... a o6t 06 | 0-74 

Total British Subjects... 8634 83°32 39°10 
Chinese =e bb ite sis a] 2°75 5'27 216 
Kanakas_... 525 fa ma bist] 1:94 2°99 | 2°36 
Germans... ee ae eh oo 6°93 | 5°45 | 3°79 
Other Foreigners ... its va ae 1°84 | 2:97 | 2:59) 

100°00 10000 100°00 - 


Naturally, the proportion of the native (not aboriginal) population 
of the colony increases. year by year, and now probably numbers 
more than half the total, having advanced from 30°32 in 1871 to 44°95 
in 1891. 


Of those emanating from the three divisions of the United King- 
dom, the Irish show the greatest decrease. America, owing to the 
lesser distance and greater facilities of communication, offers greater 
inducements to the British emigrant; the United States especially 
absorbing a large and growing proportion of the emigrants from 
Ireland. Of those who left that country between 1815 and 1890, 66 
per cent. went to the States, 16 per cent. te Canada, and 18 per cent. 
to Australia. During the year 1890 the proportions were 74, 10, 7 per 
cent. respectively. 
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The revival in farming in the United Kingdom which took place 
in 1896, and the consequent rise in wages, caused a decline in emigra- 
tion. More especially was this the case with respect to departures 
for the United States; those for British America and Australasia 
remaining nearly stationary, whilst those for Africa increased 40 per 
cent. 

There are about 25,000 persons of foreign birth in the colony, 
exclusive of coloured aliens. Of these only a small proportion are 
British subjects, as only 5,037 persons have taken out letters of 
naturalisation since separation, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that a large number of these must have since died. 


The following table shows the number of each of the principal 
nationalities represented in the colony who have taken the oath of 
allegiance to the British Crown :— 


Sweden Other 


Period. Germany. | Denmark. AC. | Italy. Countries! Total. 
Persons. Persons. Persons. Persons. Persons. | Persons, 

Up to 1891... 2,172 565. | 392 | 85 407 | 3,621 
1892... 160 47 32 4 37 280 
1893... 150 | 30 23 19 28 250 
1894... 179 37 24 6 40 286 
1895... 186 54} 32 16 37 325 

1896... 171 Sol 26 10 29 =| 275 

3,018 | 772 529 140 | 578 | 5037 


COLOURED ALIENS. 
The influx of Chinese into Australia and of Pacific Islanders into 
Queensland has been a much debated question: the one generally, and 
the other locally. 


It has been the practice to call the Pacific Islanders labouring in 
Queensland Polynesians, which, speaking strictly, is inaccurate, as— 
with exception, perhaps, of a very few from the Gilbert and Ellice 
Groups—there neither are nor have been true Polynesians at work in 
the colony. The Micronesian and Polynesian proper possess racial 
characteristics differing essentially from those of the Melanesian. 


That China from proximity and population was a standing menace 
has now been generally admitted, and restrictive measures of greater 
or less stringency have been adopted by each of the colonies affected. 
The natives of Japan also are now emigrating in large numbers, and 
although a nation only about one-tenth as numerous as the Chinese, 
they are, perhaps, fully as dangerous from an industrial standpoint. 
There are no statutory regulations restricting their landing in Queens- 
land, but arrangements have been made between the Governments of 
the two countries by which a pronounced check is to be maintained 
on the influx of Japanese into this colony. Pacific Island immigration 
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was purely of Queensland interest, paucity of number alone being 
sufficient to preclude the kanaka question from assuming any but 
passing importance. 

The number of Chinese, Pacific Islanders, and other Asiatics in 
the colony at each census was as follows :— 


CHINESE, PACIFIC ISLANDERS. | OTHER ASIATICS, 
Census Year. Proportion Proportion | Proportion 
Number. to Total Number. to Total Number. to Other 
| Population. Population, Population, 
— — — = =e ———— = | 
1861 = re 538 a lrg! ea se = ne 
1864 ve Be 628 1°02 se oe re 00 
1868 ose aoe 2,629 2°73 1,543 1°54 - 72 
-1871 Te aalet3:305 2°75 2,336 1°95 é e 
1876 outs ... | *10,402 6°00 5,108 2°95 a a 
1881 oe dy 11,229 | 5°26 | 6,348 2°97 246 0:12 
1886 nan BFS 10,463 3°24 10,037 311 | 1,205 | 0°37 
1891 (April 5) ide 8,522 2°16 | 9,243 2°35 | 1,357 0°35 


* meine a few Japanese. 
Thus in 1876, when relatively there was the greatest number of 
Chinese in the colony, the proportion was 6 per cent. of the total 
population, and since then it has steadily declined. The rapid increase 
in the number of Chinese during 1871-1881 was chiefly due to the 
attractions of the rich alluvial deposits of the Palmer Gold Fields. By 
a statute passed in 1878 no Asiatic or African alien is permitted to 
work on a goldfield for the first three years from its proclamation. 


The proportion of Pacific Islanders to the total population has 
generally been considerably less than that of Chinese, and only just 
exceeded 3 per cent. at any census year during the history of the 
colony. Other Asiatics of all kinds only numbered in 1891 one-third 
per cent. of the entire population. 


The foregoing figures are those returned at the census of the 
respective years, and relate to birthplace and not to nationality. Such 
children as may have been born in the colony, the offspring of parents 
of the above-mentioned races, are necessarily tabulated as born in 
Queensland. The fact that such children do actually swell our alien 
population is not lost sight of, and due allowance is made on their 
account in compiling the estimated alien population of intermediate 
years. The number of these children is small, and forms an incon 
siderable factor in the estimate. 


With the legislation at present in force respecting Chinese and 
the careful supervision exercised at the various ports of the colony, 
it is improbable that any of them arrive or depart by sea unrecorded ; 
nor is there opportunity for many to cross the border without 
detection: there are too many difficulties in the way of land 
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travelling for that method to be adopted to any great extent. That 
some do reach the colony from the Northern Territory of South 


Australia is beyond question, but the number is comparatively very 
limited. 


The following table shows the estimated population of aliens from 
1892 to 1896 :— 


CHINESE. | PACIFIC ISLANDERS. OTHER ASIATIC RACES, 
Year. ; | : | 
Estimated Ratio per | Estimated Ratio per Estimated Ratio per 
Population, | cent. to Total| Population, | cent.to Total} Population, | cent. to Total 
December 31.| Population. | December 31. | Population. | December 31.| Population. 
1892 ... 8,085 1°92 8,283 OF 1,893 0°45 
1893 ... 8,016 1°85 7,771 1°80 1,814 0°42 
1894 ... out 1°78 8,481 1°90 Dzaloo 0°48 
1895 7,880 iyi 8,745 1°90 2,033 0°44 
1896 ... 7,810 1°65 8,603 1°82 3,616 077 


‘The proportion to the total population of both Asiatics and 
Pacific Islanders is thus seen to reach to 4°24 per cent. only. 


There was an increase of one-fifth per cent. in the number of 
coloured aliens in 1896 as compared with 1895, attributable in part to 
a revised estimate resulting from a subdivision of one of the factors. 
This was entirely among ‘“ Other Asiatiecs,’’ Chinese and Pacific 
Islanders having both declined, not only in proportion but also in 
number. The “ Other Asiatic” population was for last year further 
divided into Japanese, Javanese, and “Other.” The particulars 
respecting them were as follow :— 


Proportion 
Males. Females. Persons. to Total 
Population. 


Estimated— 
Chinese Population... ah sei 7,686 124 7,810 1°65 
Pacific Island Population _... at 8,003 600 8,603 1°82 
Japanese Population ... Ae ae 2,179 46 2,225 0°47 
Javanese Population ... se fee 445 27 472 0:10 
Other Asiatic Population _... ae 868 51 919 0:20 


Population of all other Nationalities... | 245,432 | 206,718 | 452,150 95°76 


Total Estimated Population | 264,613 | 207,566 | 472,179 100°00 


From this it will be seen that all Asiatics together only com- 
prise 2°42 per cent. of the total population, Pacific Islanders including 
an additional 1°82 per cent., so that the population of European 
extraction numbers 95°76 in every 100 of the population. 
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POPULATION ON GOLDFIELDS. 


Return of the Estrmmatep Porutation on the PrincipAL GOLDFIELDS of the 
Cotony on the 31st DEcemMBER, 1896. 


EUROPEANS. CHINESE. ia 
2 
Joe SS ee Se 
| 3 = re WS 2s a ao 
Fy ye! | 3 i) 
District and Name of | mae lige SE! BF gy Sf | m ie 
Gold Field. S | Sune | Salles |5 2|/¢ 3 
Be Sar] . oD a= | Sas | 2 & 
| eh sceeeaee ele alee || 
3 |esel3a| ¢ | 88] ae] eB |o.| 3 
& Sa |oo g ms Sy epic) || aie g 
2 )/e43/5s| 2 | $8 | 2/283) 83| = 
S| 3 io} Ss i) n 
| 4/85 Ss = = a/S a i} 
Northern District. | 
Charters Towers and Cape | 2,700 100 1,700 | 1,650 | 16,090 | 22,150] 120 250| 370) 22,520 
Croydon... oe | aes} ee 473 289| 2,014] 3,664] ... 243 243) 3,907 
Etheridge ... Ae aep 287 414 197 179 759 | 1,836) 150 114 264 2,100 
Ravenswood noc ate 164 38 342 215 | 1,274] 2,333 66 109 175} 2,508 
Other Tields oor «| 461 354 123. 222) 1,272) 2,432) 364 271 635 | 3,067 
Central District. | 
Clermont ... ang oe 30 | 1,182 22 18 272| 1,524) 30 10 40| 1,564 
Crocodile Creek (Mount 440 20} 1,340 340} 3,300| 5,440] ... 70 70| * 5,510 
Morgan) 
Gladstone ... ase $6 183 141 58 34 638 | 1,054 31 aft 42) 1,096 
Other Fields ae 559 280 40 20 9 400 749 30 ie, 30 779 
Southern District. 
Fidsvold, St. John’s,and| 142] ... 89 100 670 | 1,001 a5 14 14| 1,015 
Dykehead 
Gympie: _.:. ano ... | 1,146 29 610 | 1,127} 9,925 | 12,837 10 194 204) 13,041 
Other Fields eae ee )| REZ 98 37 23 477 747 3 2 5 752 
eS —— ee ios 
Total | 7,133 | 2,416 5,011 | 4,206 | 37,001 | 55,767 | 804 1,288 | 2,092} 57,859 


The population of Charters ‘l'owers comprised 39 per cent. of the 
total goldfield population, and that of Gympie 23 per cent. The 
large proportion of women and children in the inhabitants of these 
two fields points to their permanent character. The ratio of European 
miners engaged in reefing and alluvial mining was 75 and 25 per cent. 


respectively. 
POPULATION OF FINANCIAL DIVISIONS. 


Three great divisions of the colony have now been generally, as 
well as officially, recognised, the demarcation of which may be 
approximately defined as consisting of east and west lines extending 
from Cape Palmerston and the mouth of the Kolan River respectively. 


The population within these divisions at each of the last three 
census periods was as follows :— 


| 1881. 1886. 1891. 
Division. = + 
I oe. Increase on = Tner 
NALS. Number; previous Census. ANH, previous Goat 
. i} ; 
Northern ERG Ber 34,914 62,526 79°09 78,077 24°87 
Central See on 27,672 37,977 37°24 46,857 23°38 
Southern es | 150,939 222,350 47°31 268,784 20°88 
Whole Colony ... | 213,525 322,853 51°20 393,718 21°95 
J 
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The population of the colony increased upwards of 50 per cent. 
between 1881 and 1886, and not quite 22 per cent. in the succeeding 
five years. During the former period 71,727 persons were landed 
from Europe alone, but only 40,403 in the latter. 


The ratio of increase was larger in the North than in either of 
the other divisions during both quinquenniums; but the difference was 
greatly accentuated in that of 1881 to 1886. The area of the three 
provincial divisions, together with the estimated population on the 31st 
December, 1896, was :— 


POPULATION. 
Division. == SSS Area. 
Males. Females. | Persons. 

—— es —_ — 
Northern... 7 vee ae 60,146 33,201 | 93,377 250,2374 
Central ae ae oe =f 33,606 22,521 56,127 208,9802 
Southern ... AeA ABE ee5 170,861 151,814 222,675 209, 2782 


The Southern Division, with an area but little greater than the 
Northern and one-fourth less than the Central, possesses a much 
greater density of population, the inhabitants being three and five 
times as numerous as the other two respectively. The exact propor- 
tion to the square mile, together with the number of residents to each 
inhabited house, is shown in the following statement :— 


Persons per Square Mile. Persons to mea oied Tlouse. 
Division. — ——— 
1881. 1886. 1891. 1881. 1886. 1891. 
Northern ... ae sae he 0°13 0°24 0°31 3°68 4°74 4°39 
Central Ses aaa aa aie 012 O18 | 0:22 | 4:28 4°51 4°89 
Southern ... ae ace &5 0-79 1°05 | 1:28 | 514 5°32 5'29 
| | | 
Whole Colony Bes Ee tl| 0°32 0°48 ODOM eae it 5°04 5°04 
| } 


That the oldest established portion of a colony should be the most 
thickly peopled is, as a general rule, to be expected; but this con- 
dition does not obtain in a comparison between the Central and North, 
and the cause may to some extent be looked for in the different 
avocations followed. 


In the South the land is utilised for agricultural purposes to a 
much greater extent than is the case with the other two portions of 
. the colony. A farming population is, of course, more closely located 
than a purely pastoral one, and the greater proportion of married men 
with families in the agricultural community would swell the average 
number of residents to each dwelling. This alone, however, will not 
explain the great difference here exhibited, and for which there is 
urther reason. The tendency of population, as civilisation develops, 
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to gravitate to a common centre has ever been most marked, and for 
nany years has engaged the attention of statesmen. The division of 
labour, which the economic law of competition has brought about, 
necessitates much secondary manufacture being carried out on a large 
scale at places selected for facility of transit or other cause, instead 
of, as formerly, in a small and isolated manner at or near the produe- 
tion site of the raw material. This convergence has been greatly 
enhanced by the universal adoption of steam as a motive power, 
whereby an.abundant water supply is demanded, and a cheap 
freightage becomes doubly necessary. What effect in a contrary 
direction the employment of electricity may bring about it is impossible 
to determine, but it is probable that its generation by means of the 
great primary forces of Nature will be increasingly adopted, and it is 
not difficult to suppose that this may render less necessary the 
extreme concentration with respect to manufacture that now takes 
place. 


Unfortunately, the tendency to centralisation is not limited to the 
extent demanded by the requirements of improved production, but the 
trouble is accentuated by other causes. Although wages are appre- 
ciably higher in towns than in rural districts, it is probable, if periods 
of non-employment are counted, that the average receipts of the country 
labourer are at least equal to those of his city confrere; besides it 
is doubtful if there is not frequently a smaller purchasing power in 
even the greater wage; yet the prospect of receiving the greater 
remuneration or the attraction of town life proves sufficiently strong 
to draw an undue proportion of the population from rural pursuits, 
many of whom are unable to obtain regular employment. 


This evil is felt in Europe and America; in the United States the 
urban population forms 29 per cent. of the whole, yet its growth is even 
greater in Australia. In Victoria and South Australia (exclusive of 
Northern Territory) the metropolitan population is two-fifths of the 
whole. In New South Wales the proportion is less pronounced, as 
Sydney contains just one-third of the population of that colony. In 
Queensland this condition is still less marked, Brisbane’s population 
of, say, 100,000 being but little more than one-fifth of that of the 
colony; but, on the other hand, there is in Queensland a larger 
number of seaports than in either of the other three colonies. The 
inhabitants of these, and some inland towns as well, would go to swell 
the urban population. This centralisation is undoubtedly a grave 
element in modern progress that will have to be reckoned with in the 
future in dealing with questions from an industrial standpoint. The 
crowding, however, has not yet attained dimensions serious from a 
sanitary or social outlook, although, of course, in common with all 
large cities, there are to be found in those of Australia “slums,” in 
which the conditions of life leave much to be desired. 
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The proportion and number of the urban and rural population in 
each of the three great divisions of the colony are as follow :— 


1891. 1896. 
Percentage Percentage = 
Urban. Rural. Urban. | Rural. 
Northern Division ... ev 49°78 50°22 46,483 | 46,894 
Central Division... a 61:05 38°95 34,266 21,861 
Southern Division... = 60°33 39°67 194,670 128,005 
Total for Colony ps 58°32 41°68 275,419 | 196,760 


The relative number of rural inhabitants is much greater in the 
Northern Division owing to the large number of persons engaged on 
the various sugar plantations in that portion of the colony. Persons 
employed in agriculture are more numerous still in the South, but are 
counterbalanced by the populous metropolitan area. 


POPULATION OF TOWNS. 
The population of some of the principal towns of the colony and 
the number of inhabitants to each square mile at the last census were 


as follow :— 
Parad ROngE EetEOnS ee of Tnaabi- | | dient Eceuns No. of Inhabi- 
G Radius of ants per Towns. Radius of tants per 
Five Miles, | Sauare Mile. | Five Miles, | Square Mile. 
= —— | 
Brisbane ...| ‘93,657 1192:48 | Mackay | 3,987 50°13 
Rockhampton 14,392 183-24 |, Warwick | 3,742 47 “64 
Charters ‘Towers| 18,320 169°60 Cooktown si) aeyal 47°38 
Tpswich - a 138,059 166°27 Cairns... 2.511. 31:97 
Maryborough... 11,724 149:°27 || Roma... 1,857 23°64 
Gympie Peale 210}9 72) 139:70 || Bowen Stl) | Wali358 17:29 
Toowoomba ... 10,936 139°24 Normanton ... | 1,270 16:17 
Townsville... 10,356} 131°86 Gladstone... | 1,067 13°59 
Bundaberg... 7,423 | 94°51 || 
| | 


The density of the population in the five-mile radius of Brisbane, 
1,192 to the square mile, is more than six times as great as that of 
Rockhampton, the next most thickly inhabited centre. 


With regard to the other big towns, the gradation is a fairly even 
one, ranging from 183 to a square mile in Rockhampton to 132 in 
Townsville, with Bundaberg coming as an intermediate both in the 
number and in the density of its population. Mackay (the first of the 
smaller towns) shows a considerable drop with 4,000 persons, or 50 to 


a square mile, only. 
G 
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POPULATION OF CAPITAL CITIES. 
The estimated population, at the end of 1896, of each of the 
capital cities of Australasia was as follows :— 


City Gopal ove aud | Rest of the Colony. Total. 
| M. | F. P. mel R el Salle ee uw. OBB OY. P 
Brisbane | 50,739 | 50,174 | 100,913 | 213,874 | 157,392 | 371,266 | 264,613 | 207,266 | 472,179 
Sydney ones ... | 206,840 | 203,160 | 410,600 | 488,310 | 399,330 | 887.640 695,150 | 602,490 |1,297,640 
Melbourne... al Fe '| ae bas | 723,778 | 595,968 | 578,920 |1,174,888 
Adelaide ... ... | 69,961 | 75,251 2 |112,224 | 97,850 | 210,074 | 182,185 | 173,101 | 355,286 
Perth oer w. | 24,411 9,718 3 | 72,541 | ¢ 6 | 103,817 | 96,952 | 40.994 | 137,946 
Hobart AAD ... | *13,721 | 14,489 | 28,210 | 74,576 | 63,327 | 137,803 | 88,297 | 77,816 | 166,113 
Wellington ... | $20,698 | 21,060 | 41,758 eRe 316,115 | 672,404 | 376,987 eae 714,162 
| | 


* Capital city only. + Census of 1896, 
In no cases do the areas represented by the population agree. 
These in. the order of size in acres are—Adelaide, 167,680 acres; 
Melbourne, 162,660 acres; Sydney, 90,230 acres; Brisbane, 50,265 
acres; Wellington, 13,059 acres; Perth, 3,343 acres; Hobart, 1,267 
acres; giving densities of population per acre of Hobart 22°27, Perth 
10°21, Sydney 4°54, Wellington 3°20, Melbourne 2°77, Brisbane 2 01, 
Adelaide 0°86. A large portion of the Adelaide suburban area must 
be distinetly rural. : 
The following table will illustrate the growth, both numerically 
and in density, of the seven cities during the past thirty years :— 


| | 


| 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Capital. | ear “ il . = F é £ 
Conan || Number} Census |Number Census Number Genkun Number 
| Population UO Gas Population toan | population.) '@" | population Wo one 
| pulse tO: laAcr sy PAOD: | oAore: } ‘| Acre. puauioun! Acres 
Brisbane...) 6,051 | 11 | 18,455 | 33 | 31,109 | 4:9 | 93,657 | 1:9 
Sydney ...| 109,442 10 152,809 16435 244,672 2°5 425,720 42 


Melbourne} 139,961 07 206,780 1:0 | 282,947 14 490,896, 2°4 
Adelaide...) 18,303 0-9 42,744 0-2 103,942 05 133,262 07 


Perth ... aa os 5, 244 1°4 5,822 15 8,447 2:2 
Hobart ...| 19,449 | 15°3 19,092 | 1571 10,666 | 16°7 24,905 | 19°7 
Wellington bra Bo 7,908 72 20,563 | 18°7 31,021 | 28°2 


Wellington and Hobart, the only two in which the population is 
in any degree dense, still compare favourably with most large towns of 
Hurope. Greater Melbourne and Greater Sydney are actually more 
crowded in their residential portion than these figures would imply, as 
the areas in both cases include considerable expanses of water, which, 
however, acting as lungs, may fairly be counted with as direct contri- 
butors to salubrity. The great decrease of density of population for - 
Brisbane in 1891 is explained by the adoption of a more extended 
metropolitan area in that year. 
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AGE CONDITION. 

A review of the number of persons of supporting age—that is, 
from 15 to 65—at each of the last five census years shows that from 
1871 to 1891 no very pronounced change had taken place with regard 
to the age composition of this section of the people, although the 
ratios representing youth and old age show at the later period a 
tendency to assimilate with the normal age condition of a population 
unaffected by migration. 


| | | 
| | 
15 years to 25. | 25 years to 35.| 35 years to 45.| 45 years to 55.| 55 years to 65. 


| 
OMe a wilt oe 
a 
Ae ig. 
- es | ~ Isat - . Fe 
Year of Census. a ES 4 |eoa a Z q 
ro) O55, ° Ons C) So °o 
oS om [) CS oO oO) ) 
a me a a i" 7 i 
HO7W es. |175693--| 14-68)|'27,494 7,102 | 591] 3.163 
1876 ©... aa + | 26,060 15°04 | 34,003 10,785 | 622] 6,695 
Tsst es. 2: 1345644 || 16"22' | 36:002 15.334 | 7-18.] 5,894 
1886... ... —... | 61,080 | 18-92 | 60,769 26,472 | 8:20 | 9.287 
1891... ... ...| 68,261 | 17°34] 74,357 | 18-89 | 42,730 | 10-85 | 30,178 | 7°66 | 13,849 - 
| | 


| 


The effect of the native-born population gradually passing from 
childhood and assuming the position of bread-winners is apparent in 
the increasing ratios under the age group 15 to 25. The proportion 
of the population that was of an age to be self-supporting changed 
but little during the twenty years, as will be seen from the following 
figures :— 

Proportion of Persons 15 to 65 years to Population. 
1871. 1876. 1881. 1886. 1891. 
58°80 59°60 57°09 60°50 58°26 
The years 1876 and 1586 both fcllowed immediately upon cycles of 


heavy immigration. 
ELECTORS. 


The only limitation to manhood suffrage is the requirement of 
a six months’ residence in one electorate. This condition, though 
perhaps difficult ot fulfilment on the part of some members of the 
community, should form but a trifling obstacle to the larger proportion 
of those otherwise qualified. 

At each of the last three census periods great differences were 
found to exist respecting the proportion of those capable of qualifying 
for the franchise who were duly enrolled as electors. 


Population 
e Qualified for the 
Number « « 
er Franchise with Per Cent. 
Year. of Registered s 
Shae respect to Sex, Registered. 
Hlectors: Age, and Social 
Condition. 
1881 ... <5 ate ee aes 45,937 56,824 80°84 
1886... ae aa a a 50,787 92,015 55°19 
HOOD. 5. ae ee ore er 86,925 107,675 80°73 
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In the most favourable years—188L and 1891—only about four- 
fifths of those whose sex, age, and social condition qualified them for 
the franchise took the necessary steps to secure registration ; and this 
proportion would become still further reduced if allowance were made 
for electors registered under property qualifications. After making 
every allowance for those who, from the peculiar nature of their 
employment and other causes, were unable to establish a home for 
themselves for six months in one electorate, it would appear that the 
interest taken in politics by a considerable number of colonists falls 
short of what is due to the responsibilities of true citizenship. 


-The very small proportion of registrations obtaining in 1886—but 
little more than half the possible ratio—may be attributed to revisions 
of the rolls resulting from ‘“ The Elections Act of 1885” (49 Vie. 
Now): 


The question of female suffrage would appear to be assuming a 
position in practical politics. As this was not the case in 1891, the 
date of the last census, no special tabulation was made of the 
numbers available for the franchise, but an estimate framed on the 
information contained in the general tables, and which may be accepted 
as practically accurate, shows that in 1891 there were 74,265 women 
in the colony who might have been capable of qualifying themselves 
for the franchise on a similar basis to that adopted for males. 


Of those who qualify as voters many do not avail themselves of 
the privilege when an. opp rtunity for the exercise of the franchise 
occurs. At the general election of 1888 there were 60,702 voters on 
the rolls of the colony, of whom 44,869, or 73°92 per cent. only, 
recorded their votes. In 1893 the figures were 58,821 votes out of 
80,457 electors, or a proportion of 73:11 per cent. At the general 
election of 1896 there were 82,662 electors on the rolls of the colony, 
and 79,971 on the rolls of those electorates in which a poll was taken. 
Of these last 62,363 recorded their votes, or a percentage of 77:98. 
The number of electors on all rolls at the end of 1896 was 84,528. 


MEAN POPULATION. 

To ascertain the ratios to population of all figures which relate 
to the whole year, and not any given date, it is necessary that the 
comparison should be made with the average population obtaining 
during the year, as nearly as it can be ascertained, and not with the 
population on the 31st December. Of course, theoretically, a daily 
estimate should be compiled, and the mean worked from the aggregate 
results for the whole year; but it is not probable that the difference 
between figures so obtained, if it were practicable, from those adopted 
would be sufficiently great to vary appreciably the calculations based 
thereon. ee : 
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The mean population for Queensland is assumed to be the 
average of the population numbers found in the colony at the begin- 
ning and end of the year— . 


Year. Males. Females. Persons. 
1860 ... aol 15,335 10,453 | 25,788 
1865 ... oa 49,416 31,504 ; 80.920 
TSO rod 68, 100 44,632 112,752 
ale Way wes ao 104,566 67,836 172,402 
1880 ... ee 132,542 89,422 221,904 
iffy 5a bee 186,946 131,469 | 318,415 
1890 ... ane 239,736 174,950 | 414,715 
SO 2imems one 235,261 180,552 | 415,813 
18937... Mee 240,879 185,919 426,793 
189452 oR fe 247,314 191,413 | 438,727 
ike sy Aa3 foo 254,997 197,855 | 452,852 
1896. 22 fe 261,886 204,478 | 466,364 

| 
MARRIAGES. 


In the earlier years of the colony the marriage rate was very high; 
for the first seven years ranging from 10 to 14 per cent. This was 
due to the small proportion of children in the population and the 
large number of young adults of both sexes amongst immigrants 
arriving in the colony. For some years past the population increase 
has been mainly contributed by the excess of births over deaths, 
consequently the proportion of the marriageable population has been 
declining, which must necessarily bring about a reduction of the 
marriage rate. 


In the absence of other causes the fluctuations of the marriage 
rate very fairly reflects the prosperity of the people. The financial 
crisis of the later sixties was indexed by the marriage rate of 7°79 in 
1870, it having in four years fallen from 11°60, thereafter rising again 
to 9°66. The period of depression 1877-80 was the occasion of low 
marriage rates of 6°98, 7-49, and 697 in 1878, 1879, and 1880, 
respectively. 

The number of marriages and the rates of the past few years 
further illustrate this— 


Year, | Nunber of Marriages. Marriage Rate. 
1888 3,254 8°63 
1889 3,123 787 
1890 3,195 770 
1891 2,905 (Oa) 
1892 2,774 6°67 
1893 2,524 591 
1894 2,502 5°70 
1895 2,821 6°23 
1896 2,823 6°05 
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The rate for 1894 being the lowest recorded. From the mean 
average marriage rate of the last three decades, marriages would 
appear to be relatively somewhat more numerous in Queensland than 
in any of the other colonies. 

Mean AverAGE Marrtace RATE (To MEAN AVERAGE POPULATION) EACH DECADE, 


Colony. 1363 to 1872. 1873 to 1882. 1883 to 1892. 
Queensland ... aa ae an 9°87 7:90 8°05 
New South Wales ... See bre 815 7°86 771 
Victoria us Re bes or 6°92 6°40 779 
South Australia... a zee Son 8°49 714 
Western Australia... 715 
Tasmania 6°63 7°30 7°36 
New Zealand 8°88 774 6°28 


If allowance were made for the Chinese and Polynesians in 
Queensland, who are nearly all adults but contribute very little to the 
marriage rate, the difference would be still more pronounced. 

Except where the disproportion of marriageable females to 
marriageable males is extreme, it is the number of the latter rather 
than that of the former—other things being equal—which regulates 
the number of marriages. 

In comparing the marriage rate of two countries, consideration 
must be had to the relative number of males available for the purpose. 

For 1891 the marriage rate and the centesimal proportion of 
marriageable males to the total population were as follow :— 


Queensland ... ae one ae a = | 718 14°34 
New South Wales ... is oe ea wh 7°39 13°87 
Victoria aS he ae ae bes ne 767 14°46 
South Australia... one ee “ak re 731 11°02 
Western Australia ... ae fr = nae 8:00 22°13 
Tasmania... a5 ae ce oc Ae 6°63 12°67 
New Zealand Sie one a <i ae 6°05 12°44 


The most considerable deviation from this principle is found in 
South Australia and Western Australia, the first-named having a high 
and the last-named a low relative rate. In the latter case it may be 
explained on the basis of the exception already referred to—there 
was a great scarcity of marriageable females in that colony, these 
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only numbering about 1 to 5 of the males of like condition. In 
South Australia the relatively high marriage rate as compared with 
the marriageable males was probably in part due to the fact that in 
1891 that province was enjoying a period of greater prosperity than 
most of the sister colonies. The population, moreover, comprises a 
considerable proportion of agriculturists with settled homes, who would 
contribute in a greater degree to the marriage rate than men of 
migratory habits such as form a considerable proportion of the marriage- 
able males of the pastoral colonies. 

A prominent feature in social life, made evident by a study of 
marriage statistics for a series of years, is the great advance in the 
primary education of the people, as shown by the decreasing number 
of husbands and wives who sign the marriage register by mark. 
Unfortunately, early statistics on this subject are not available, but a 
consideration of the following particulars will be of interest :— 


Proportion Per Cent. To Totat MARRIAGES OF MALES AND FEMALES WHO 
SIGNED THE MARRIAGE REGISTER BY Mark. 


1871. i 1881. 1891. 
Colony. : ] 7 
Males. | Females. |_ Males. | Females. Males. ra eo Females. 
OS te ee | ab 
Queensland ; oe 8°35 17°42 4:93 | 9°92 3:03 | 3°75 
New South Wales ...| 14°50 | 1943 | 552 | 835 | 3:28 | 2:84 
Victoria... ; i 7°29 13°85 2°90 | 446 1:25 | alent 


The improvement is most marked in the females. Twenty years 
ago the population of Victoria was evidently the best educated of those 
of the then colonies, the women especially so. 

The number of marriages celebrated by ministers of the various 
religious denominations is a question of some interest to the autho- 
rities of the Churches, although not very reliable as a guide to the 
proportion borne by the members of the different religious bodies to 
the total population. 

Information on this head, respecting the eight chief denominations, 
is contained in the following statement :— 


> 
| Percentage | Percentage of Marriages by each Denomination to Total 


re ee Marriages.—Mean for 10 years ended 
Denomination. | tion in the | 
= Population | | 
Census of | 199. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
1891. | | 2 
| 
Church of He eae || soldeale I nee | 25°97 | 25°69 25°67 | 25°64 
Roman Catholic... ...| 23°56 | 19°99 | 20-21 | 20-48 | 20°82 | 20-81 
Presbyterian... EEE AEDS) OA Tea Ste RETEST, 1774 17°32 17-02 
Wesleyan Methodist ... 5°31 6°79 6°61 6°79 6°87 716 
Lutheran... . Se 4°43 4:26 | 426 4°31 4:29 4-29 
Baptist Bae 2°60 3°20 3°22 3°36 3°56 3°61 
Eamnitiv e Methodist... ADM || asc80 779 7°85 7:95 8°03 
Congregational ... Aa assis | aera: 3°49 3°30 3-21 3-21 


NN 
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It is evident that members of the Church of England and of the 
Church of Rome were alike in not invariably choosing clergymen of 
their own denomination to celebrate their marriages, although the 
divergence is more pronounced in the former body. At the last 
census, adherents of these bodies formed 36 and 24 per cent. of the 
total population respectively, whilst the number of marriages cele- 
brated by ministers of these churches in 1896 numbered 26 and 21 
per cent. of the total marriages only, or, on the figures for that year, 
percentage ratios between the proportion of marriages and the propor- 
tion of population of 71 and 88 each respectively. The objection on 
the part of the hierarchy of these two churches to celebrate marriage 
in other than a consecrated building no doubt contributes to this 
disparity. On the other hand, the like ratios in the Presbyterian 
and Wesleyan churches were 147 and 135. 


There were 220 marriages celebrated by civil contract during 
1896, or 8 per cent. of the total number of marriages; of these 26 
took place in Brisbane, or 4 per cent. of all marriages in the district, 
so that it would not be unreasonable to assume that 1 out of every 
2 marriages by civil process are due to the want of facilities for the 
religious ceremony. 


AGE aT MARRIAGE. 


The mean age at which men and women marry in Queensland is 
about 28 years for husbands and 24 years for wives. 


Year. Husbands. Wives. | Year. Husbands. | Wives. 

4 t || | 
1887 re 27:00 23:00 | 1S92h 28°40 | 23°52 
1888 a | 27°75 23°34 | 1393 2ees: 28°38 23°61 
1889 | 27°88 23°38 ! 1894... 28°57 23:91 
1890 reel 27°95 23°41 |) 1895... 28°70 23°81 
1891 A | 27°86 23°60 | 1S96umere 28°72 24°18 


‘ 


The reduction in the annual number of marriages brought about 
by the late financial depression no doubt contributed to the increase 
in the mean marriage age apparent in 1892-1895. 


The above figures do not furnish information as to the age at 
which men and women in the colony first undertake the responsibilities 
of matrimony, as re-marriages are included in the calculations; these 
form not quite 10 per cent. of the total number of marriages, and 
necessarily increase the average age. The mean ages of bachelors and 
spinsters married during 1896 was 27-66 and 23:08, thus reducing the 


average age of both bridegrooms and brides by rather more than one 
year. 
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The following table gives the number of husbands and wives 
married at each age during 1896 :— 


Husbands Wincetat Pusbande Waves i | ean Wives at 

Age. | each Age. each Age. Age. | each ‘Age. each Age. | Age. | each ‘Age. each Age. 
No. No. | No. No. | No. | No. 
14 2 34 76 25 | 54 9 3 
15 7 || 35 82 2 || 55 | 4 | 4 
16 42 || 36 | 54 11 «|| 56 3 1 
17 - 90 || 37 38 fl || 57 1 1 
18 3 163 38 33 19 ||| “58: | 2 , 
19 23 208 || 39 | 26 9 || 59 | 2 2 
20 37 212 40 | 29 ib iil Tail 5 2 
21 136 337. || 41 10 icy RG? 2 1 
22 | 168 300 || 42 18 6. llega le gs: 
23 216 220 || 43 14 3 || 65 1 1 
24 249 295 || 44 10 | 8 |) 67 | a | : 
25 228 194 || 45 12 | 6 || 638 | i : 
26 262 159 || 46 11 4 69 | Dik) es 
27 | 220 113, |) 247 7 Aap inv 70"\\ ears? a 1 
98 | 181 102 || 48 10 ae ie ge | 1 
29 161 | 75 || 49 9 5 || 73 | Ay] 
30 138 70 || 50 1 a al) aby 1 
Bm 160 46 BL 7 3 || a 
32 109 39 || 52 7 3. || | 2,893 | 2,808 
33 g2 | 29 } 53 an] | | 
| \ 


There were 3 bridegrooms of 18, whilst there were no less than 
302 brides of that age and younger. Sixty-three husbands and 722 
wives were returned as less than 21 years of age, besides there is no 
doubt that a considerable number of those recorded as above that age 
are minors who, unable to obtain the consent of their parents, secured 
marriage by false pretences, this fact being not unfrequently disclosed 
at the subsequent registration of the birth of issue to the marriage. 
In two instances the combined ages of youthful couples only 
reached 34 years, youths of 18 and 19 marrying girls of 16 and 15 
respectively. The most pronounced instances of disparity were men 
of 33, 50, 61, and 65 taking wives of 15,17, 23, and 27 respectively, 
whilst one man of 24 married a woman of 41. 

ConsuGaL CoNnDITION. 

As previously implied, bachelors and spinsters comprise rather 

more than 90 per cent. of the parties to marriage. 


RATIO HUSBANDS. RATIO WIVES. 
Year. A 5 | 

Bachelors. ee er Oe Total. Spinsters. Madowee er Total 
USS Tmpeees si. OA) Hl 1,000 924 76 1,000 
1888 ome SH 918 82 1,000 | O17, 83 | 1,000 
1889 Por thd 921 vi 1,000 917 83 | 1,000 
1890 aa ome 917 83 1,000 925 7) | 1,000 
1891 ay ae 928 72 1,000 919 81 1,000 
1892 ae aoe 916 84 1,000 920 80 1,000 
1893 ext All| 920 80 1,000 927 73 | 1,000 
1894... a3: 918 82 1,000 912 88 1,000 
1895 a ae 913 87 1,000 913 87 1,000 
1896 oe aan 921 79 1,000 916 84 1,000 
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Pachelors and spinsters were almost in equal proportions—in 
1895 exactly so—although the mean for 10 years was 918 per 1,000 
bachelors to 922 per 1,000 spinsters. 


There were 8 divorced persons remarried during 1896. Although 
there has been no change in the Queensland law with respect to this 
question, some of the other colonies have passed more liberal measures, 
and the consequent increasing number of divorces granted elsewhere 
will necessarily reflect on the number remarried in this colony. More- 
over, even where there is no change in the statute law the courts now 
take a broader view than formerly as to what constitutes cruelty or 
desertion. During the past ten years 54 dissolutions of marriage have 
been granted, whilst 51 divorcees have remarried, or rather less than 
one-half the number released from their bonds. 


BIRTHS. 

Under the Registration Act of 1856 (19 Vic. No.34) every birth 
which takes place must be recorded with the registrar of the district, 
by one of the parents, within 60 days after the event, under a 
penalty of £10 for neglect or refusal. 


The particulars required to be furnished for registration are most 
complete, but the cost involved in the extraction of figures respecting 
many questions, such as first births, ages of parents, children to a family, 
&e., precludes the recording of much valuable information under 
these heads. 


The number of births registered during each of the last twenty 
years was as follows :— 


NUMBER OF BIRTHS. NUMBER OF BIRTHS. 
Year, || Year. 

Males. | Females. | Persons. |, Males. , Females. | Persons, 
1877 Foal) wen(AWs 3,467 7,169 | 1887 soa |b eseP) 6,584 13,513 
1878 Peed) Wma hiked 3,628 7,397 |) 1888 Perle tacit 6,948 14,247 
1879 ... | 4,000 3,870 7,870 || 1889 eal vg ae. 6,952 14,401 
1880 .. | 417] 4,025 8,196 || 1890 el) Gifels) 7,619 15,407 
1881 we | 4,242 3,978 8,220 || 1891 Peet af, D06 7,209 14,715 
1882 w. | 4,414 4,104 8,518 || 1892 Foe. |b Maile) 7,165 14,903 
1883 el modes 4,797 9,890 || 1893 7,356 7,038 14,394 
1884 can {Pa S) 5,280 10,679 1894 eel) as 200 6,770 13,977 
1885 Een DOUG 5,764 11,672 1895 .. | 7,604 7,270 14,874 
1886 coo || Cyste8) 6,213 12,582 | 1896 7,086 6,931 14,017 


The low marriage rates of 1892-3 were reflected in the decreased 
number of births in 1893-4, accentuated no doubt by the departure of 
some of the population for other places during the years in question. 
The revival in the number of births in 1895 was not maintained, and 
although the number registered in 1896 exceeded by 40 the number 
registered in 1894, yet otherwise it was the smallest record since 1887. 
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The birth rate of Australasia generally is a high one, and the rate 
obtaining in Queensland is greater than that of most of the other 
colonies. 


The birth rate in each of the Australasian colonies at intervals of 
five years was as follows :— 


Colony. 1865. 1870. 1875. 1880. 1885. 1890. 1895. | 1896. 
| 

Queensland ...| 43°6 | 435 | 389 | 369 | 367 | 37-2 | 32°8] 301 
New South Wales| 43:2 | 401 | 385 | 388 | 37:8 | 35-4 | 30°6| 28°4 
Victoria... ...| 424 | 38% | 33:9 | 30° | 31°3 | 33°6 | 28°6| 27:3 
South Australia...| 43°99 | 385 | 387 | 389 | 385 | 326 | 300] 28% 
Western Australia ae oer 28°7 32°4 35°2 34°7 256227. 
Tasmania... ...| 32°6 | 302 | 299 | 329 | 362 | 335 | 301] 281 
New Zealand ...| 411 | 423 | 40°2 | 407 | 348 | 29-4 | 268] 263 


Going back for thirty years it is seen that then the proportion of 
births to population was abnormal, amounting in Queensland to as 
much as 43°6 per 1,000. This extreme ratio has, however, since passed 
away with the modification of the age conditions of the people which 
at that time obtained—namely, a limited number of children and aged 
persons. 


The birth rate is adversely affected by the coloured aliens in the 
population, who do not contribute to the births at all in proportion to 
their number. The birth rates for the past five years, including and 
excluding them from the estimate, were :— 

1892. 1893. 1994. 1895. 1896, 
Total birth rate... .. 39°84 33°73 31°86 32°85 30:06 
Birth rate exclusive of j 
coloured aliens .. 87°32 35:06 33:11 34138 31:23 


The coloured alien births during 1896 numbered 77. The follow- 
ing are the particulars :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Chinese ... ee aos 1 i 10 Aas 21 
Pacific Islanders ... ae al ies 23 ede 44 
Japanese ... sor ma 3 1 aan 4 * 
Javanese ... BoA ae i 3 ee 4 
Other Asiatics ... is 2 2 4, 


38 39 OH 


RePRoDUCTIVE AGEs. 


The proportion of all females who are of a reproductive age— 
15 to 45 years—has remained fairly constant. 
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The first and last decades of the period show increases, and the 
intermediate one a decline. 


15 Years To 25. | 25 YEARS TO 35. 35 Yrars To 45, 
Year of wy 7 = 
Census. | Percentage | Percentge Percentage 
Females. to Female Females. | to Female Females. to Female 
Population Population. | Population, 
| | | 
1871 | 7,899 16°34 9,457 ists 3,988 | 8°25 
1876 | 10,910 | 15°98 11,386 | 16°68 7,607 | 114 
1881 | 15,518 | aly (33!) 12,309 | 13°96 9,947 | 11:28 
1886 26,061 19°67 | 20,619 15:56! | 13,074 9°87 
1891 | 31,012 | 


18:25 | 28,024 16°49 | 15,359 | 9°04 


The proportions of females between 15 and 45 to total females at 
each of the last five census enumerations were as follow :— 
1871. 1876. 1881. 1886. 1891. 
44015 43°80 42°83 45°10 43°78 
Between 1882 and 1889 there were 133,500 more arrivals than 
departures recorded as entering the colony, so that the census of 1886 
was taken during a period when there was an exceptionally large 
number of young adults of both sexes being added to the population. 


Sex Provortion in Brrrus. 

Of the 14,017 births registered in 1896—7,086 males and 6,931 
females, the former exceeded the latter by 155, and were in the 
proportion of 102 to 100. The male births invariably exceed the 
females usually to an extent of from 2 to 8 per cent., the latter 
difference being the greatest recorded in any of the preceding twenty 


years. 
Mates Born to EAcH 100 FemMAeEs (20 Yrars). 

Year. Number. Year. Number. 
US Tie mee: sre ae 106°78 SSijess a aoe 105724 
187 sae “at ae 103°88 1888... ae an 105-05 
Ue) dee te ue 103°36 SSO ces ae Pes 107715 
1880 ana ohn 00 103°63 | 1890 oro oD abo 102°22 
SSI nee ae xe 106-64 1891 —... as oe 104'12 
SS 2am rie ne 10755 We1S92 ees a si 108°00 
HEEB Abe ate ae 10617 1893)" os a es 10452 
Sot ar. ae i 102°25 Nae AS ss As a zen 106°45 
1885... ba she 102°50 £895 Re an ent 104°59 
SSO: sae tes 102°51 TE Gee es as 10224 

) 


ItLeaiTimatEe Brrrus. 
The proportion of children born out of wedlock is not so great as 
in most European countries, and does not compare unfavourably with 
some of the Australasian colonies. 
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ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS—MEAN FoR 10 YEARS, AUSTRALASIA. 


: | | New South| _. 5 | South *Western F New 
Period. ie eee Wales. | Victoria. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. | 7oajand. 
| ' 
| | aes feet 
1887-1896 | 4°75 | 571 | 5:26 | 2°78 | 4°26 | 4°39 | 3°OL 


+ Mean 1886-95. 

The mean for Queensland, as shown above, was exceeded by that 
of Victoria and New South Wales. An agricultural community is 
usually a moral one, which perhaps explains the Jow ratio of bastardy 
in South Australia, which is perhaps less than in any country, Greece 
and Ireland excepted. The percentage of 3°61 illegitimate births 
recorded against New Zealand can hardly be thus explained, as 
Victoria, with a proportion of 5:26, has more cultivation per head of 
population than New Zealand. The proportion of illegitimate births 
to each 100 of the total births during 1856 in each colony was: 
Queensland, 5°22; New South Wales, 6°70; Victoria, 5°61; South 
Australia, 3°45; Western Australia, 5°61; Tasmania, 5°92; New 
Zealand, 4°48. 

The conditions of city life are against improved morality. A 
relative increase in the urban population will, therefore, be marked by 
a greater proportion of illegitimate births; the number of persons 
engaged in factories and shops, where employment is carried on under 
conditions inimical to sound physical health, being one of the causes 
contributing to this result. 

The greater prevalence of bastardy in populous centres is illus- 
trated by comparing the following figures showing the proportion of 
illegitimate children to births in Brisbane and in the whole colony 
respectively :— 


ILLeciTIMATE BrrtHS (NUMBER AND PROPORTION PER CENT. TO ToTaL BirTHs) BoTH 
CoLony AND BRISBANE. 


MEAN OF QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD. YEARS. 


1878 to 1882. | 1883 to 1887. | 1888 to 1892. | 1894. 1895. 1896. 

| 
Colony 4:07 4°68 | 4°52 4°93 5°22 
Brisbane 7°08 9°29 | 9°68 | 10°53 | 11°34 


| 
| 
a 
= 


From this it is seen that the ratio in the metropolitan district 
is twice as great as that for the whole colony. Doubtless this 
difference would to some extent be modified if allowance were made 
for women arriving from country districts to hide their shame and 
meet their trouble in the city. 
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Twins, Etc. 
The number of confinements recorded, and the male and female 
twins and triplets born to the same, for each of the years mentioned 
were as follow :— 


TWINS. | TRIPLETS. TWINS. TRIPLETS, 


aks CONFINE-|___ es CONFINE- | _ 
ee MENTS. YEAR. | wens. 


Male.| Female. Male.| Female. 


Male.| Female.} Male.| Female, 


Sarees ere i ae aN NA 


| } 
1 63 se a 1890 | 15,252 | 136 | 172 


1876 | 6,836 | 7 3° || ee 
1880 | 8112 | 75 | si | 8 6 || 1891 | 14,576 | 136 | 138 | 2 | 1 
1885 | 11,557 | 96! 134 |... | ... || 1892] 14,760 | 168} 121 |... | 3 
1886 | 12,466 | 117 | 111 | ... 3 || 1993 | 14,250 | 157 | 127 | 8 | ... 
1887 | 13,408 |110| 100 | ... | ... || 1894] 13,861 | 128] 104 | ... 
1888 | 14,114 |135| 125 | 3 | ... || 1895 | 14,737 | 133 | 133 || 5 


1889 | 14,253 | 147) 145 Oo ili) ees | 1896 13,862 | 133 | 137 
| | | 


The average of the years recited gives one case of twins to every 
107 confinements, and one case of triplets to every 15,172 confine- 
ments. ‘Twins usually contribute a larger proportion of males than 
single births; but the male twins for the period under review only 
exceeded the females by slightly more than 1} per cent.; whilst in 
individual years, notably 1885 and 1890, the females were consider- 
ably more numerous than the males. 


The fecundity of married life is above the average in Queensland. 
Three ways may be adopted of approximately arriving at this informa- 
tion. One is to apportion the legitimate births in a census year to 
the married women of child-bearing age in the population at that 
period. On this basis 0°315 was in 1891 the average fecundity of 
married women under forty-five years of age, or one child every 3°17 
years. The average number of children to a marriage is also supposed 
to be approximately ascertainable by dividing the legitimate births of 
a year by the number of marriages of the preceding year. The 
legitimate births of 1896 divided by the marriages of 1895 give 4°71 
as the average number of children to a family; the same estimate for 
1595 gave 5°65 as the number of children to each family ; but the 
marriage rate for 1894 was a low one, and the birth rate for the 
following year, on the other hand, exceptionally favourable, showing 
the fallacy of relying upon figures of a single year. 


This last manner of estimating the number of children to each 
marriage is influenced by the married immigrants arriving in the 
colony, and to that extent would be unsound as an estimate; the 
principle upon which the latter is based not contemplating the inclu- 
sion of births to parents entering the colony during the period 
comprised in the calculation. The figures for any one year in such 
an estimate must, moreover, necessarily be variable. The following 
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calculations have been made, based on the figures of a series of 
years :— 


| 1876 to 1885. 1881 to 1890. 1886 to 1895. 


(o'e) 


Average number of legitimate births to 4:8 


4°68 4:96 
a marriage | 


From this it would appear that the natural increase of the 
population amounts to an average proportion of about 4°84 children to 
each family, an estimate no doubt nearer correct than that assumed 
from the figures for any one year. Figures compiled for single years 
on the same basis show considerable variations, and yet it would be 
absurd to deduce arguments therefrom as to differences in the 
fecundity of the people :— 


| 1891, | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 
Number of legitimate births to marriages of | 4:39 | 4°87 4°93 | 5°29 | 5°65 | 4°71 


the previous year E 


1896, 


The proportions for the years 1894 and 1895 were caused by the 
low marriage rates just theu obtaining, thus illustrating the weakness 
of an annual computation. 

It has been offered as an explanation of the decreased birth rate 
that the climate of Queensland, in common with that of other tropical 
and semi-tropical countries, is perhaps calculated to cause a decline in 
the reproductiveness of the European race after one or two genera- 
tions. Sufficient time has not elapsed to provide statistics either to 
confirm or refute this, but there is ample cause in the changed age 
condition of the population to account for the decline without going 
further afield for the reason. 

The high birth and low death rate which obtain in Queensland 
would, without aid from the excess of arrivals from without the colony, 
have caused a considerable accession to the population, although of 
course much short of what has actually taken place under the influence 
of State-aided immigration, besides, the immigration of adults in the 
prime of life has itself largely contributed to the high birth rate. 
During the last thirty-five years the natural increase has amounted 
to 175,073, or 40 per cent. of the total. 


Tue Excess oF BrrtTHS OVER DEATHS, AND THE CENTESIMAL PROPORTION THE 
INCREASE TO POPULATION FROM THIS CAUSE BEARS TO ToTaL INCREASE. 


| 1866 to 1875. | 1876 to 1885. | 1836 to 1895. 1896. 


Excess of births over deaths ...| 29,720 43,499 88,392 8,372 
Proportion per cent. of such excess , 
to total population increase ... 317 30°83 63°99 71:99 
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In the first of the three decades immigration contributed two- 
thirds of the additions to population. During the ten years ended 
1895, 64 per cent. of the population increase was due to the excess of 
births over deaths, and last year 72 per cent. 


DEATHS. 
The deaths for the past few years have been exceptionally low in 
number. 


1887. | 1888. | 1889. 


Number of deaths | 5,166 | Dye 509 | 6,132 
Death rate .. | 14°56 | 14° G6 15°44 


| | 
5,638 5,170 5,266 5,695 | 5,298 | 5,152 | 5,645 
359 7 


1890. i 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896, 
| 
I | 12°66 | 13°34 | 12°08 | 11°38 | 12°10 
| | 


| 
a 
i. 
| 


When it is remembered that the death rate of England is about 
22 per 1,000, the smallness of the rate is at once apparent. The 
death rate of Queensland, taken over the whole period since its 
foundation, is higher than that for recent years only, averaging 
about 17, which is in excess of that of several of the other colonies, 
New Zealand in particular having a mean death rate of about 12 
only. The mortality of Queensland is adversely affected at all times 
by the presence of Pacific Islanders in the population, who, even under 
present conditions, contribute to the death rate out of all proportion 
to their number. In the early days of their employment in the 
colony, however, the ratio of their mortality was excessive in the 
extreme, and had a marked influence on the death rate. 


The mortality of all the coloured alien races is in excess of that 
obtaining amongst those of European extraction. The deaths, as 
compared to the population of these different nationalities, were for 
1896 as follow : — 


Mean Population. Number of Death Rate. 
| 
Chinese . Fe ae we. = 7,845 100 12°75 
Pacific Islanders ae s at Eo 8,674 317 36°55 
Japanese ee os ee ie oes 2,175 30 13°79 
Javanese Pa oH at ket 495 9 18°18 
Other Asiatic Races ... wes she ik 850 15 17°44 
Pike Total Coloured Aliens... 20,049 471 23°49 
ersons, exclusive of Chinese, Pacific AoE 3 
Islanders, and other Asiatic Races \ Ete 5,174 AL) 
All Persons... fr Bag er we 466,364 5,645 12:10 


Thus, while the total death rate was 12°10, the death rate of all 
coloured aliens was almost double—namely, 23°49, the mortality 
amongst persons of European extraction being reduced to 11°59. 
Chinese and Japanese do not show any marked difference in their 
death rates, but, as they practically consist of male adults only, and 
these chiefly in the prime of life, the actual death experience in their 
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case is more unfavourable than the bare figures exhibit. Of the 
Japanese deaths, 14, or 47 per cent., of the total were due to caisson 
disease, as a result of their occupation as pearl-divers. Japanese and 
other Asiatics show an advance of about 50 per cent. in the mortality 
ratio as compared with the general population, and Pacific Islanders 
about 300 per cent. 

The male deaths necessarily preponderate, both because the male 
population considerably exceeds the female, and also from the fact 
that the male mortality is relatively greater. The number of males 
and females who have died in the colony since the inception of official 
registration is as follows :— 


Year. Males. | Females.| Persons. Year. Males. | Females. | Persons. 
1856... ats ie oe ee 1877... 2,156 1,217 3,373 
1857 .. ee 200 98 298 || 1878... 2,724 1,496 4,220 
1858... ead 275 103 378 || 1879... 2,098 1,109 3,207 
1859... see 220 111 331 || 1880 .. ---| 1,995 1,022 3,017 
1860... 3£ 321 157 478 || 1881... | 2,155 1,165 3,820 
1861... cee 357 143 500 || 1882... sie || Zl 1,457 4,274 
1862... s0 516 281 797 ‘|| 1883... ... | 3,282 1,759 5,041 
1863... ver 798 477 1,275 || 1884... cops |) “Ge ieh 2,167 6,861 
1864... —e 900 546 1,446 || 1885 .. S| Ene 2,113 6,285 
1865... eee 987 746 1,733 || 1886... «| 3,556 2,019 5,579 
1866... oa || AE 916 2,362 || 1887... ...| 3,329 1,837 5,166 
1867... ...| 1,088 657 1,745 || 1888... «| 3,581 1,948 5,829 
1868... ..| 1,165 634 15799 |) 1889... | 3,930 2,202 6,182 
1869... cei eI) 612 1,761 || 1890... a+. 1 9,006 2,072 | 5,638 
1870... «| 1,060 585 1,645 || 1891 .. «||| 3,044 1,826 5,170 
Weyl coal) 2b pe 593 1,785 || 1892... | 3,355 1,911 | 5,266 
1872... .. | 1,235 698 1,936 || 1893... «| 8,583 2,112 5,695 

lS prs || seoral 879 2,250 || 1894... $h|| PBI 1,931 | 5,298 
1874... acre l|| LEMS 1,017 2,794 || 1895... ae || “BRZRY/ 1,915 | 5,152 
1875... ... | 2,658 1,446 4,104 || 1896... Fe4) sOReN ee: 2,071 | 5,645 
1876... eo ||) 22S 1,218 3,467 | 


The proportion of males in the population to each 100 females on 
31st December, 1896, was 127, whilst the like ratio between the sex in the 
deaths for that year was 173,and the mean for 10 years was 176; so that 
males contribute to the deaths in excess of their population nuniber. 
The male expectation of life is invariably less than that of the female; 
for one thing, the mortality among male infants generally execeds that 
of the female. In a country like Queensland, moreover, where a 
large amount of pioneer work has to be done, the risks of accident 
and of diseases due to exposure are accentuated, and the weight of 
these of course fall on the men and increase the male mortality. 


The small number of aged persons in the populations of the 
colonies would contribute to a lower death rate as compared with 
longer established countries. 

According to Mulhall’s last edition, the death rates there average 
as follow:—England, 21:3; Scotland, 21°8; Ireland, 183; France, 
24°3; Germany, 27°1; Italy, 29°7; Denmark, 19°3; Sweden, 18°4. 

H 
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The following were the death rates in each of the Australasian 
colonies for the past five years :— 


| Rate in | Rate in | Rate in | Rate in | Rate in 
1892. 1893. | 1894. 1895. 1896, 
= |i areal 

New Zealand... ... .. ©.» «+»; 10°06 | 10:23 ) 1019 9:91 910 
South Australia se os Are Seles 13°44 11°64 11°20 11°48 
‘Tasmania ae i, ae ae Papal) lees} 10°23 12°42 11°38 11°56 
Queensland... we ne 26 13°34 12°08 11°38 12°01 
New South Wales 21, 13:22) 13:24" | 1231 WS AS ea 
Victoria me sas ae re .. | 13°63 14:11 13°14 13°25 13°34 
‘Western Australia ... aes a soot |e Gs46 15°12 14°00 17°32 | 16°45 


This statement shows that a slight increase of the death rate is 
apparent in all the Australasian Colanies in 1896, with the exception 
of New Zealand and Western Australia. 


Although the salubrity of the climate in this colony is so fully 
proved by the annual death rates, yet it is to be remembered, as 
already illustrated, that these are loaded by an undue mortality 
amongst some of the coloured aliens, and the proportion of deaths 
amongst persons of European extraction is even more favourable 


than that for the total population as portrayed by the general death 
rate, 


Inrant Morraniry. 

It is evident that the proportion of deaths of persons of a given 
age to the total deaths must be influenced by the number of that age 
in the total population. An inquiry on this point with regard to the 
colonies in question discounts to some extent the following figures. 
In New Zealand the proportion of children under 1 year is very 
small, being relatively less, as compared with Queensland, than is the 
difference in death rate at that age. Tasmania is undoubtedly well 


suited to child life, as the low juvenile death rate there cannot be 
explained in the same manner. 


THE PROPORTION PeR CENT, OF PopuLATION UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGETO THE 
ToraL PopuLATION AT THE CENSUS oF 1891, 


Colony. Proportion under J Year|| 


= Proporti der 1 Y 
to Total Population. | Colony. to Total Population 
Queensland ... ay 3°36 | Western Australia 3°02 
New South Wales... 3°08 | Tasmania ... 3:13 
Victoria — ... Ses 2°90 | New Zealand. 2°62 
South Australia... 2°90 | 


i 


Thus the proportion of infants in the population of some of the 
colonies differs as greatly as 28 per cent. the one from the other— 
namely, from 2°62 per cent. in New Zealand to 3°36 per cent. in 
Queensland. 
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The following table shows the true infant mortality, infantile death 
rate, mortality over 5, and the total mortality of each Australasian 
Colony for 1896 :— 


Queensland. 

New South Wales. 
South Australia, 
Tasmania. 

New Zealand, 


Victoria. 
| West Australia. 


True infant mortality or deaths under | 10°46 | 12°15 | 11°00 | 10°14 | 18°44) 8°91] 7°78 
1 year to births 


Deaths under 1 to total deaths ... | 25°97 | 28°00 | 22°53 | 25°14 | 25°04 | 21°57 | 22°37 
Deaths under 5 to total deaths ... | 39°96 | 37°41 | 30°13 | 32°02 | 30°59 | 27°56 | 28°81 
Deaths over 5 to total deaths ... | 64:04 | 62°58 | 69:87 | 67°98 | 69-41 | 72°44 | 71:19 

| | 11°63 | 9°10 


Deaths per 1,000 of population ... | 32°10 | 12°42 | 13°35 | 11°48 | 16°45 
| | 


In 1895, the true infant mortality was lower in Queensland than 
in any other colony in Australia, although exceeding that of either 
‘Tasmania or New Zealand; but in 1896 the condition was somewhat 
changed, as the ratio in South Australia was also below that of 
Queensland. The rate in Western Australia, which was the highest 
of the group, exceeded that of New Zealand, the lowest, by 10°71 per 
cent. The loss in the former colony of almost one-fifth of all children 
born before they had attained one year of life was more than 4 per 
cent. greater than in 1895, when that colony still stood first with an 
infant mortality of 1433. The climates of the two extra Australian 
Colonies are undoubtedly favourable to child life. Although the 
true infant mortality for 1896 was above that for the. years 1894 and 
1895, yet the proportion per cent. was below the mean of the last ten 
years. The true infant mortality for 1895 was the lowest ever 
recorded in the colony. 4 

The mean decennial infant mortality recorded at the end of each 
of the years named will be found in the following statement :— 


1875 pe, EG, SSO Rhee. 12°65 
Istsk0) aac 12:98 1895 Pee OT, 
1885 oot 13°64 189659 Se. 10°88 


The proportion of deaths of children under 1 year to the total 
deaths was greater in New South Wales than in any other of the 
colonies, Queensland coming next. 

The low proportionate death rate under 1 year in Western 
Australia was due to the heavier mortality amongst adults. 

No doubt the population is not so largely composed—as is the 
case with older communities—of the two sections which chiefly con- 
tribute to the death rate—namely, the very old and the very young; 
yet this condition is less pronounced year by year, without any marked 
approach to the ratio of mortality to be found in Europe. 
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The comparatively low mortality of infants is in part a cause of 
the favourable death rates obtaining in Australasia, but this factor will 
not continue as centres of population become more congested, unless 
great care is exercised with regard to sanitation. This is shown by 
the relative child mortality of the towns and rural districts. 


In the following table a comparison is made of the juvenile 
mortality for 1896 in the urban and rural districts :— 


PERSONS, MALES. FEMALKS, 
aq |8 a |3 he hel 
Su | oa = Sy )2a mil £a|2u a 
=5 155 S poe Ss || Ss Sale salisoulises $ SS 
Bele | e| oS | Sel ee EN oe) oe] Beenie 
22/82 )/e2|/22| 82 | Sal\e2/2o| 22] $2 \sz| 22 
aeo Sen Sen uc foi an S.4 =) ee] ao Sen 
|} BA |SA] 54|.85] 5A) SA) 54/80] 5A) 5A] gA ae 
\-a ¥ = a * a |e a * fa 

| 


ox 

<) 
Ot 
= 
= 
jor 
ey 


194| 326) 2 


Under 1 year, No. 367 | 574 7 
12°33 | 12°53 | 9:3) 
3 


Proportion per | 11°96 | 11:12 
cent. to Births 
Proportion per | 27°47 | 27:11 | 23°95 | 25°97 | 26°04 | 24°27 | 18°¢ 
cent. to total | | 
Deaths 


3) 793) 173) 248) 252) 673 
7 | 11:19 | 11°56) 9°68} 8:77) 9°71 


Je) 
& 
= 
5 


22°19 | 29°27 | 32°04 | 35°69 | 32°50 


Under 2 years,No.| 448] 685] 626/1,759) 240] 3882] 329) 951] 208) 303] 297) 808 
Proportion per | 33°53 32°36 | 28°56 | 31°16 | 32°21 | 28-44 | 22°14 | 26-61 | 35°19 | 39°15 | 42°07 | 39°01 
cent, to total | 
Deaths | 
| | 
Under 5 years, No.| 518| 795| 711/2,030| 283) 441] 381/1,105| 235] 354] 336] 925 
Proportion per | 38°77 | 37°55 | 32°44 | 35:96 | 37:99 | 32°84 25°64 | 30°92 39°76 | 45°74 | 47°59 | 44 67 
cent. to total 
Deaths | 


* Bundaberg, Drayton and Toowoomba, Gympie, Ipswich, Kennedy, Mackay, Maryborough, 


Rockhampton, Townsville, and Westwood. 


On considering the figures respecting the true infant mortality 
—i.e., the deaths of children ynder 1 year of age to the total births 
—the extent to which the conditions of town life are inimical to very 
young children at once becomes apparent. In the metropolitan 
district the ratio per cent. was 11:96, and in the other urban districts 
11:12, whilst in the rural districts the proportion was 9:08. It 
must be borne in mind that whilst the metropolitan area is strictly 
urban throughout, the “Other Urban’ only comprise certain districts 
within which a town of considerable importance is situated, whilst 
most at least of the remaining area is rural in its characteristics. 
The information for the towns only is not available. The effect 
of this is seen in the rate of true infant mortality. Female infants 
would appear to be constitutionally stronger than the males, or 
at least not so readily affected by overcrowding, for in Brisbane 
whilst 12°53 males out of every 100 born died in their first year, 
the like mortality amongst females was 11°56. A like vitality, 
though in a lesser degree, was shown by female infants throughout 
the colony, there being a difference of quite 14 per cent. in favour of 
females in the true infant mortality for 1896. 


i 
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In a comparison of the proportion of deaths of young children 
to total deaths, the same differences are not nearly so pronounced. 
Not only, as before pointed out, is the question affected by the relative 
number of young children living in each of the districts, but the urban 
mortality of adults would be augmented by the deaths of persons from 
the rural districts seeking medical assistance and nursing at the 
various hospitals, and consequently the proportion of deaths of children 
correspondingly reduced. 

The difference in the total deaths is not so marked. Adult males 
engaged in pioneer work, either as miners or in pastoral pursuits, are, 
from hardship and -exposure, frequently attacked by malarial fevers 
and diarrheal complamts. And thus far these diseases are hardly 
preventable. Pacific Islanders are peculiarly liable to succumb to 
their attacks. 

The deaths from such diseases as regards children, however, are 
not referable to causes inseparably connected with their callings, but 
are chiefly due either to neglect of the children or to their surroundings. 

One death in every 3 in Brisbane amongst children is from 
a cause more or less preventable, and mainly arises from a disregard 
of the first laws of sanitation. 

The proportion per cent. of deaths in age groups to the estimated 
mean population of each group for the last five years was as follows :— 


Proportion per cent. of Deaths to Mean Population. 


Age Group. = > = 

1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896, 
= =| 

Under 1 year Oe ee ee t30 hat 79 i 929 | 891 | 9:36 
1 to 20 years Bes a ee x-|| 10753: 0-66 0°58 0°54 0°50 
20 to 40 years oe Pee = se3|/ 0:80 0°80 0°73 0°68 O71 
40 to 60 years ae oes sae] RET 1°39 1:39 1:35 1°61 
60 years and upwards’ Pi is se 0°09 | 5°44 6°09 5°53 652 
orale ea eda il do 7a| less | 12at | 14 | 12 


The improvement in the infant death rate the three last years is 
very marked. 

Causes of Deatu. 

Reference has already been made to the large mortality due to 
diseases that are generally spoken of as preventable—namely, those 
of the Zymotic Class. The proportion of total deaths due to this 
class of disease for the past ten years was as follows :-— 


1887 Ae 19°47 . 1892 so LASS 
1888 aa 20°06 1893 noe 21°46 
1859 He 22°39 1894 a0 18°31 
1890 ae 18°89 1895 nee 16°49 
1891 2 18°63 1896 on 15°18 


The deaths due to zymotie diseases in 1896 were relatively less than 
in any other year of the.decade. 
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The following statement furnishes information respecting the 


causes of death for 1896 :— 


Proportion 
cae ae cent. 
Orders. Rabies 
Miasmatic Diseascs.—Scarlet fever, 1; typhoid or enteric fever, 
130 ; influenza, coryza, catarrh, 79; dengue fever, 4; whoop- 
ing cough, 65; diphtheria, 31 ; ‘simple and ill-defined fever, 18 328 5'81 
Diarrhoeal Diseases English cholera, 36; diarrhea, 285 ; 
dysentery, 90 .. ‘ eis a es os Ha 411 7128 
Malarial Diseases.—Remittent fever, 42; ague, 1 43 0°75 
Zoogenous Diseases ... cee ES 
Venereal Diseases. —Syphilis, 27; . gonorrhoea, stricture of urethra, 9 36 0°64 
Septic Diseases.—Phagedcena, 1; erysipelas, 10; pyzemia, sep- 
ticeemia, 27 ; puerperal fever, 1 aR aa oR ase 39 0°69 
Total of Class I. 857 15:18 
Parasitic Diseases.—Thrush, 8; other diseases from vegetable 
parasites, 1; hydatid disease, 6; other diseases from animal 
parasites, 10 : So a Cat son ae 25 0'44 
Total of Class IT, 25 0°44 
Dietie Discases.—Starvation, want of breast milk, 50; starvation, 
privation (lost in bush), 26; scurvy, 4; intemperance, chronic 
alcoholism, Dos ESTES OS delirium tremens, 11; abuse 
of opium, 4... Be ae se we eas oP 128 2:27 
Total of Class ITI. 128 2°27 
Constitutional Diseases.—Rheumatic fever, 14; rheumatism of the 
heart, 6; rheumatisio, 25; gout, 2; rickets, 1; cancer, 183 ; 
tabes mesenterica, 53; tubercular meningitis (acute hydro- 
cephalus), 21; phthisis, 444; other forms of tuberculosis, 
scrofula, 88; purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis, 11 ; anaemia, 
21; chlorosis, 1; leucocythemia, 1; diabetes mellitus, 138 ; 
other constitutional diseases, + Ss, 888 15°73 
Total of Class LV. 888 15°73 
Developmental Diseases.—Premature birth, 197; atelectasis, 21 ; 
cyanosis, 10; spina bifida, 10; other malformations, 238, old 
age, &o., 103... an os 4 oor, ae 364 6°45 
Total of Class V. 364 645 
Diseases of Nervous System.—Inflammation of brain and its mem- 
branes, 83; apoplexy, 82; softening of brain, 23 ; hemiplegia, 
brain paralysis, 44; caisson disease, 14; insanity, general 
paralysis of insane, 11; epilepsy, 28; convulsions, 199; idio- 
pathic tetanus, 26 ; paraplegia, disease of spinal cord, 23 ; 
other diseases of the nervous system, 37 .. 570 10°10 
Diseases of Organs of Special Sense.— Otitis, otorrheea, 23 ophthal- 
mia and disease of eye, 2... 4 0:07 
Diseases of Circulatory System. —Endocarditis, valvular. disease, 
199; pericarditis, 10; hypertrophy of heart, 8; angina pec- 
toris, 8; syncope, 8; aneurism, 42; other diseases of the cir- 
culatory system, 171. 446 7:90 
Diseases of Respiratory System. —Laryngitis, ‘18; croup, 29; em- 
physema, 3; asthma, 27; bronchitis, 163 ; pneumonia, "377; 
pleurisy, 40; other diseases of respiratory system, 53 . 710 12°58 
Diseases of Digestive System. —Stomatitis, noma, 7 ; dentition, 107; 
sore throat, quinsy, 5; dyspepsia, a1; disease of stomach, 54 ; 
enteritis, 248 ; ulceration of intestine, 16 ; ileus, obstruction 
of intestine, 22; stricture or strangulation of intestine, 6; 
hernia, 14; peritonitis, 29; gallstones, 7; cirrhosis of liver, 
36; other diseases of liver, 47 ; other diseases of digestive 
sy stem, 23 ade cows esse tuee ies ae tes ee 642 11°37 
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Proportion 
fatal Bee cent. 
Orders to total 
g Deaths. 
Diseases of Lymphatic System and Ducetless Glands.—Diseases of 
lymphatic system, 10; disease of euleen, 1s paces 33 
Addison’s disease, 4 ... sh oe 18 0°32 
Diseases of Urinary System. —Acute “nephritis, _ 35; Bright’s 
disease, 92; uremia, 7; calculus, 8; disease of bladder and 
of prostrate, 14; other diseases of urinary system, 19 175 3°10 
Diseases of Organs of Generation.—Ovarian disease, 9; diseases of 
uterus and vagina, 6; other diseases of organs of generation, 5 20 0°35. 
Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, miscarriage, 9; puerperal 
convulsions, 7; placenta previa, 9; Pee 8; other accidents 
of childbirth, 22 ie ; ste ads 55 098 
Diseases of Organs of Locomotion. — Caries 2; “necrosis, 35 
ostitis, 3; other diseases of organs of locomotion, Leys ae 14 0°25 
Diseases of Integumentary System. — Cellulitis, 3; ulcer, bed- 
sore, 8; eczema,7; other diseases of integumentary system, 7 25 0°44 
Total of Class VI. ... a se acs 2,679 47°46 
Accident or EN ne — Fractures, contusions, 10; gunshot 
wounds, 6; cut, stab, &c., 2; burn, 40; scald, 10; sunstroke 
and heat apoplexy, 84; poison, ies ‘bite of venomous reptile 
or insect, 3 ; drowning, 159 ; suffocation, 17; result of fall 
rom ee ke., 48 ; other accidents &e., 151 ae 537 9°51 
Homicide. —Murder, 11; manslaughter, 3... 14 0°25 
Suicide.—Gunshot wounds, 16; cut, stab, &c., 12; poison 19; 
drowning, 10 ; hanging, 10; otherwise, or unspecified, 3 ... 70 1°24 
—$ ———$— } —_$_$—— 
Total of Class VII. 621 11°00 
Ill-defined and not Specitied Causes.—Dropsy, 4; debility, 44; 
atrophy, 5; inanition, 3; other ill-defined or unspecified | 
causes, 27 ; 83 1°47 
Total of Class VIII. ... 83 147 
Total deaths of persons from all causes ... .. | 5,645 100°00 


Notwithstanding the large proportion of deaths due to zymotie 
causes, it is not amongst individual diseases of this class that the 
disease first in the order of degree of fatality is found. 


The 10 most fatal causes of death in 1896, together with the 
proportion per cent. of deaths therefrom to total deaths for the last 


five years, were as foilow :-— 


Cause of Death. 1892. 1893. | 1894, 1895. 1896. 
Phthisis 8°03 8°36 | 8°42 8:15 (ail 
Pneumonia 4:25 458 | 5:68 5°80 6°68 
Diarrhoea 4°88 478 | 4°38 4°33 5°05 
Enteritis 517 4:07 | 4:08 3°65 4°39 
Convulsion  . 5°37 467 | 4°44 4°10 3°53 
Endocarditie and Valvular Diseases 158 CAEN) || ABM 311 3°53 
Premature Birth , 313 | 3°37 |.2:96 | 3°36 | 3°49 
Cancer .. 2°47 2A, 2°96 3°67 3°24 
Bronchitis 3°15 2°60 3°81 311 2°89 
Other Diseases, Circulatory ‘System 2°89 2711 2710 2°76 2°83 
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“The proportion of deaths due to phthisis, which has for many years 
been the most fatal cause, as compared with the second cause in 1896, 
pneumonia, appears to have greatly declined. In 1891 phthisis was 
three times more numerous than pneumonia, whilst in 1896 the 
difference was only about 17 per cent. 

Tubereular diseases of all kinds, but especially phthisis or 
pulmonary tuberculosis, are much too prevalent, and are inviting 
much attention at the hands of medical experts, who are constantly 
endeavouring to educate the lay mind as to the danger of this class 
of disease, so as to induce publie action being taken with a view to 
prevention, or at least a reduction of the risks of infection. Seeing 
that 1 death in 18 is due to phthisis, and 1 in 11 to tubercular disease 
of some kind, it would appear necessary that some measure should be 
adopted to lessen the spread of the complaints. Yet the mortality 
from these causes is small when compared with many other countries. 
The number of deaths from phthisis in Queensland in 1896 for each 
100,000 of the population was 952, and according to Mulhall the lke 
ratios in the different countries of the United Kingdom were :— 
England, 1,718; Scotland, 2,183 ; Ireland, 2,220; and for the city of 
London, 2,010. 

The presence of Pacifie Islanders in considerable numbers adds 
to the sum of mortality from this disease. It is not apparent that 
they are in any degree affected at the time of, their arrival, but they 
would appear, from their habits and constitution, to be peculiarly 
Hable to contract all forms of tubercular disease, and there is no 
doubt that when once attacked they offer but feeble resistance, and 
very quickly succumb. 

In view of the attention now given to lessen the risks of 
spreading phthisis, combined with the scientific skill brought to bear 
to discover alleviations: and remedies, the mortality due to this fell 
disease in the future may reasonably be expected to show a marked 
diminution. 

General tuberculosis is also very prevalent among Pacific 
Islanders, although this complaint is now much more generally stated 
by medical men as the cause of death than used to be the case, even 
with regard to persons of European extraction. This is more probably 
due to a closer diagnosis than to any great increase in this form of 
the disease. 

Pneumonia.—\t has already been implied that pneumonia was 
prevalent during 1896. If the records of earlier years are referred to, 
it will be seen that this complaint has become much more general in 
recent years. It appeared last year to have assumed an epidemic 
form, and it is considered by some medical men to have displayed the 
characteristics of an infectious disease, and to be due to the presence 
of a specific micro-organism. The greatest mortality from pneumonia 
is generally experienced in the winter months, due to the greater 
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susceptibility to attack which is induced by the condition described as 
‘catching cold.” The year 1896, however, to some extent, proved an 
exception to this rule. 


Bronchitis.—In tabulating vital statistics with respect to diseases 
so closely allied as are pneumonia and bronchitis, it is quite probable 
that a due discrimination is not always possible—firstly, by the medical 
attendant issuing the certificate ; secondly, by the classifier. And thus 
a perfectly correct classification is not always secured. There were 
relatively fewer deaths due to bronchitis in 1896 than in is95—viz., 
2°89 per cent. of the total deaths in the former, and 3:11 per cent. in 
the latter year. 


Diarrhea.—The third disease in the order of degree of fatality 
contributed 285 deaths to the roll for 1896, or 5 per cent. of the total 
deaths. This is a greater number than was due to this cause during 
any other year of the quinquennium. Diarrhea is not generally fatal 
except to the very young or the very old. It was only fatal to 23 
persons between the ages of 5 and 65. Children under 5 contributed 
86 per cent., and infants 71 per cent., of all deaths due to this cause. 
It is especially prevelant during the summer months. The deaths 
from diarrhoea during the first and fourth quarters,and the second and 
third quarters, in 1896, numbered 197 and 88 respectively. Ignorance 
and carelessness on the part of mothers, combined with improper food, 
there is no doubt contribute to a large extent to the excessive child- 
mortality from this cause. 


Enteritis.—The number of deaths due to enteritis in 1896 was 
greater than in any of the three preceding years, and, like diarrhea, it 
is much more frequent in the summer months, and is chiefly fatal with 
children. Of the 248 deaths due to enteritis—which comprises 4°39 
per cent. of the total deaths—208, or 84 per cent., were of children 
under 5 years of age. Unripe fruit is a very common inducing cause, 
and therefore it is not surprising to find the deaths from this complaint 
largely increase in number during the fruit season. In 1896,75 deaths 
were in the first quarter of the year, 54 in the second, 41 in the third, 
and 78 in the fourth. By the exercise of greater care on the part of 
parents with regard to the diet of their children, the mortality from 
this cause might be largely reduced. 


Convulsions.—It is satisfactory to note a marked reduction in the 
number of cases in which this very indefinite term was employed 
during each successive year since 1892. There were 283 deaths, or 5°37 
per cent. of the total deaths, returned as convulsions in that year; 
and only 199, or 3°53 per cent. of the total deaths, so recorded last 
year. This improvement is due to an increasing desire on the part 
of doctors to give the best information possible in their certificates, 
and consequently to take greater care in their diagnoses. 
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Endocarditis and Valvular Disease.—There were 199 deaths due 
to this cause last year, or an increase of 39 over the number for 1895, 
This is by far the most common form of heart disease, and although 
these figures comprise 45 per cent. of all deaths due to diseases of the 
circulatory system, yet they do not, it is believed, cover all deaths from 
valvular disease; as deaths returned simply as from “ heart disease” 
without any statement as to its nature cannot be presumed to be of 
the valves, although no doubt most of them, if it could be proved, 
would be properly so classed. 


Premature Birth—The number of cases in which prematurity 
“was given as the cause of death has shown both an actual as well as a 
relative increase during each of the last two years. In 1894 they 
numbered 157, or 2°96 per cent. of the total deaths ; this rose to 173, 
or 3°36 per cent. in the following year; and these figures again 
increased in 1896 to 197, or 3°49 per cent. of the total deaths. So 
large a mortality would certainly lead to the conclusion that expectant 
mothers are not so careful as the circumstances of their case require. 


Cancer.—It is'satisfactory to note a slight actual and important’ 
relative reduction in the number of deaths due to cancer during 1896 
as compared with 1895. On the other hand, it has to be borne in 
mind that both 1894 and 1895 each showed large increases over the 
previous year. In 1893 they numbered 121, or 212 per cent. of the 
total deaths; in 1894, 157, or 2°96 per cent.; in 1895, 189, or 3°67 
per cent.; last year the figures were 183, or 3:24 per cent.—still an 
advance of 50 per cent. on the ratio for 1893. 


Drowning, Accidental.—The deaths from this cause—though far 
short of the number occurring in the great flood year of 1593, when 174 
lives were thus lost—numbered 159, or 51 more than in 1895, an 
advance of nearly 50 per cent., about one-half of which was due to 
the lamentable accident which happened to the steamer “ Pearl” 
when ferrying persons across the Brisbane River during the flood of 
February, 1896. The other half of the increase was chiefly due to 
floods in some of the Northern rivers, also in the early part of the 
year. 


Although the most expert swimmer may easily be drowned, yet 4 
knowledge of the art is often the means of saving life, not only by 
the exercise of the gift but by the confidence inspired by the know- 
ledge of possessing it. In a town with such natural advantages as 
Brisbane every child, both boy and girl, should be taught to swim as 
well as to read and write, and this might easily be accomplished at 
very little expense. 


Typhoid Fever.—Deaths from typhoid were nearly doubled in 1896, 
numbering 130 in that year as against 72 in 1895. Last year’s record 
was the highest for the five years. 
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Dentition—The deaths from teething numbered 107 in 1896 and 
88 in 1895, an increase of 19, or 22 per cent. Many cases returned 
‘as due to dentition would perhaps be more correctly recorded as due 
to errors of dieting. At this period of a child’s life the greatest care 
is required as to the food given, and also as to its preparation; this 
too frequently, owing either to ignorance or carelessness on the part 
of the mother, is not accorded. 


Bright's Disease—The proportion that deaths from this cause 
bear to the total deaths has during the past twenty years largely 
increased, an expansion that has been especially pronounced in quite 
recent years. The ratios to every 10,000 deaths have been—1875, 41 ; 
1885, 45; 1890, 71; 1891, 103; 1892, 55; 1898, 88; 1894, 115; 
1895, 137; 1896, 162. 

From some cause there was a most extraordinary drop in the 
mortality in 1892 and 1893, particularly in the former year: with 
these exceptions it will be seen that the ratio has been a progressive 
one from 1875 until now. 


Dysentery.— This was one of the few diseases the deaths from 
which showed a decrease in 1896. The number and the proportion to 
total deaths was the smallest recorded for five years. Bad water, 
exposure, and improper diet are the most usual causes of this com- 
plaint. It is not in any great degree a fatal disease amongst adult 
Europeans in Queensland, except when peculiarly exposed, such as are 
those engaged in pioneer work. It, however, not unfrequently attacks 
kanakas in an epidemic form, and then is virulent and fatal. Of the 
total deaths due to dysentery, 30 occurred at Bundaberg, Cairns, and 
Mackay, and were chiefly among kanakas. 


Sunstroke and Heat Apoplexy.—The heat wave, which it will be 
remembered swept across the Australian continent in the early months 
of 1896, although but lightly felt near the south-east coast, was most 
severe in its effects in Western Queensland, the deaths exceeding by 
more than four times those recorded in 1895. Of the 84 deaths 
returned Jast year as from this cause, 47 were registered in three 
districts alone, and 70 in the first quarter of the year. The record 
for six districts was—Warrego, 17; Cunnamulla, 15; Diamantina, 15; 
Balonne, 8; Aramac,6; Charleville,4. The ratios to the total deaths 
in the three districts more severely visited were—Warrego, 47 per 
cent.; Diamantina, 37 per cent.; and Cunnamulla, 30 per cent. 


Influenza, so severely felt in 1894, when 121 deaths were returned 
as due to this disease, and which had declined nearly 50 per cent. in 
1895, was again rather more in evidence last year, when 79, or 1°40 
per cent. of the total deaths, were recorded. Dengue fever was held 
by some to be synonymous with influenza, and to meet the difference 
of views on this point a special line was provided in the tables for 
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1895. This disease appears to have become nearly extinct last year, 
or at least to have almost dropped out of use as a cause of death, only 
4 cases being so recorded in 1896. 


Old Age.—Necessarily, there are not relatively so many old people 
in Queensland as are found in the populations of longer established 
countries. The native born have not certainly had time to grow old, 
and the same applies in a lesser degree to those who have migrated 
hither, as immigration chiefly consists of young adult life. The 
climate, however, is in no way inimical to, but, on the contrary, appears 
favourable to, longevily. At the time of the last census there were 
458 persons upwards of 80 years of age, 32 of them over 90 and 1 over 
100. During 1896 the deaths of old people included 111 of over 80 
years, 12 over 90, and 2 centenarians. 


Suicide.—The increasing strain to which men are year by year 
exposed to secure the means to satisfy the expanding desires of 
advanced civilisation marks the records of vital and social statistics 
with no uncertain hand. Whenever facts on these heads are tabulated, 
increase both of suicide and insanity is found, as in obedience to an 
unwritten law. Queensland is not exempted from this penalty. 


Surcip—EsS—MEAN ror THREE DECADES, 1866 To 1895, MALE AND PROPORTION TO 
Mate Dearus PER 1,000, AND FEMALE AND PROPORTION TO FEMALE DEATHS. 


] | 
Proportion per 1,000 ‘Proportion per 1,000 


{ 
Years. Males. Male Deaths. | INSEE | Female Deaths. 
—— — — — — = = — — — -: 
1866 to 1875... Sk. 11 | 7°85 | 14 1°74 
1876to188) .. ... 284 10 04 37 2°51 
1886 to1895 1... 537 | 15°41 104 526 
1896 ne ae 62 | 17°35 8 3°86 


Suicide on the part of males has greatly increased. During the decade 
1866 to 1875, death was self-inflicted by 111 males; a proportion per 
thousand to total deaths of 7°85. This ratio had increased during the 
ten years 1886-95 to 15-41. Women, fortunately, are not so much 
exposed to the struggle for existence, and, moreover, generally meet 
reverses with greater fortitude than men. The figures for 1896 show 
an increase in male suicides as compared with any of the decades 
recorded ; at the same time a very marked relative decrease has taken 
place with respect to female deaths from this cause. 


Although the increase of insanity is not so marked as the increase 
of suicide, yet when the figures for a series of years are considered it 
is found to be distinctly progressive. 
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INSANE--NUMBER AND PRoporTION PER 1,000 or THE MEAN POPULATION BY SEX, 
ANNUAL AND MEAN FOR 10 YEARS. 


| 
1876 to 1885, 1886 to 1895. | 1896. 


Average Average | hse « 

Average | Proportion | Average Proportion A 1 Fropopen 

Annual per 1,000 Annual per 1,000 N eee MEE mont 

Number. |Mean Popu-| Number. [Mean Popu-| “Wer. |” ‘ Pe Me 
lation. lation. a 
Males ah ie 404 2°36 821 3°57 938 3°58 
Females... se 262 2°74 479 2°79 524 2°56 
Hotale-. af 666 2°82 1,300 3°27 1,462 3°13 


Thus whilst the average mean population for the decade 1886-1895 
increased from 236,582, the average mean population for 1876-1885, 
to 401,523, or just 70 per cent., the average number of insane persons 
in the asylums of the colony increased during the same period rather 
more than 95 per cent. The figures for 1896 show a slight improve- 
ment on those for the 1886-95 decade. 


SuMMARY, 
Males. Females. Total. 
| 
Estimated population, 31st December, 1896 . ..| 264,613 207,566 472,179 
Proportion to total population, per cent. at aes 56°04 43°96 100°00 
Population per square mile Bs ee Bet eas ce 1°42 
Estimated mean population, 1896 oy. soe ...| 261,886 | 204,478 466,364 
Children, 5 to 15, last census... one ee Bch 43,711 42,528 86,239 
Persons over 21, last census oe ree roe rah oon sie 203,368 
Females, 15 to 45, last census... a ay | 79,162 79, 162 
Number to each inhabited dwe elling, last census Bs : 5 
Electors on roll, last census " ss 86,925 
percentage to males over 21.. se 68°59 ; 

Births revistered during 1896... Be 7,086 6,931 W142 017 
Birth rate per 1,000 of mean population, 1896 = Be es 30°06 
Deaths registered during 1896... Se 3,574 2,071 5,645 
Death rate per 1,000 of mean population, 1896 ara oy vee 12°10 
Marriages registered during 1896 oie | 5c0 | ae | 2.823 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of mean population, | "1896 ... te ae 6°05 
Arrivals into the colony during 1896... aze Son le eke) 8,958 27,723 
Departures from the colony during 1896 Ba ae 16,824 7,642 24,466 


Part V. 


SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 


RELIGION, 


An attempt has been made to obtain certain information respect- 
ing the number of members, &c., of the more important, as regards 
number, of the religious bodies. Application was made to the governing 
authority or head of each communion, and the results are shown in a 


table further on in the chapter. 


However, the principal information 


at disposal is such as is obtained at each census. 


The following statement gives the number of persons, male and 
female, of each religious denomination at Wes census of 1891 :— 


Denomination. Males. Females. Persons. 

Church of England... 79,814 62,741 142,555 
Rowman Catholic 48,688 44,077 92,765 
Presbyterian... 25,473 20, 166 45,639 
Methodist 16,073 14,795 30,868 
Lutheran 13,003 10,380 23,383 
Baptist byes) 5,143 10,256 
Congregational 4,301 4,270 8.571 
Other Protestants ia 1,793 1,163 2,956. 
Other Christians 3,867 3,396 7,263 
Hebrew . 483 326 809 
Other Religions 17,673 1,140 18,813 
Object to State 1,788 877 2,665 
No Religion ... 4,405 924 5,329 
Unspecified ... 1,305 541 1,846 
Total 223,779 169,939 393,718 


Persons of ‘Other Religions,” 
chiefly coloured aliens, who for the most part consist of Mohammedans, 


Buddhists, and Confucians. 


who numbered 18,818, were 


PROPORTION TO POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL DENOMINATIONS EACH CENSUS. 


Denomination. 1871. 1876. 1881. 1886. | 1891. 
Church of England 36°44 35°75 34°62 34°99 36°21 
Roman Catholic... 26°50 24°90 | 25°47 23°87 23°56 . 
Presbyterians 12°80 10°93 10°59 11°70 11°59 
Wesleyan .. 6:00 6°38 5-11 5°43 5°31 
Congregational and Independents 2°20 2°05 2°23 2°19 2°18 
Baptists... A Si a7 2°41 2°51 2°62 2°65 2°60 
Methodists = eis 1°61 2°26 2°53 
Lutherans ; 715 7°03 791 6°64 5°94 
Other Christians 1°36 0°66 0°59 1°83: | Boze 
All Others 514 9°79 9°25 8:44 | 7:49 
} 
! 
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With one or two exceptions, the proportions to the total popu- 
lation of the various religious bodies are but little changed. When 
the small numbers dealt with are considered, these fluctuations appear 
as probably brought about by the temporary presence of one or more 
especially able and energetic teachers of an individual denomination 
rather than to deep-seated convictions as to dogma on the part of the 
people at large. 

In the last twenty years the Roman Catholics have decreased 
nearly 3 per cent. The Baptists show a regular, if small, increase. 
The decrease of about 2 per cent. in Lutherans is due to the relatively 
smaller number of Germans and Scandinavians in the population, as 
shown at cach successive census period. The increase in “ Other 
Christians’’ in 1891 is attributable to the inclusion under that heading 
of the Salvation Army, whose members are drawn from all the other 
Protestant bodies. The last line of the table, “All Others,” includes 
nearly all the Chinese and many of the other coloured aliens in the 
population, as these are for the most part returned in the census 
schedules as pagans. The figures under the head in question therefore 
fluctuate in response to the increase or decrease of the numbers of 
such aliens in the colony, although, no doubt, the tendency of the 
figures to increase is partly due to the growing objection on the 
part of the public to give information on this head—an objection 
which has culminated in the elimination of the religious column as a 
compulsory part of the schedule. 

The proportions to the population of the various religious denomi- 
nations in each of the seven colonies of Australasia in 1891 were as 
follow :— 


a 3 
| 2 = a 
| = =} g ; 
Bales SPs Seale 
Denomination. 3 < 4 5 es Ss 4 
wi ° = ss] a =I Oo 
5 a S a $ 5 s 
ose goo os 2 | 8 z 5 
ae | ¢ a S BR 5 a A 
Church of England cet = ... | 36°21 | 44°75 | 37°33 |.27°86 | 49°75 | 51°87 | 40°51 
Roman Catholic ... St oe ... | 23°56 | 25°53 | 22°26] 14°72 | 25°33 | 17°59 | 13:96 
Presbyterians... fc Bes ... | 11°59) 9°73) 14°94] 5°68) 4:01) 6°65 | 22:62 
Wesleyan ... -..| DOL} 7°79) 12°07 | 15°34] 9°15] 9:92) 8°49 
ee and d Independent 585 || oellteh| Pac ie abe ei ie ehyaly | sea) he Bs0/7 yl ealltaye 
Baptists... See eezsGOp |e LL) 82:50) :50)| Oro 222240237 
Methodists ni ask FF ..-| 2°03| 2°01) 2:07 | 3°64) 0°08) 1°76) 1°65 
Lutherans af ee ...| 5°94) 0°71) 1:39) 7:28) 0°44) 0:24] 0:90 
Other Christians... a8 ae =.) 299) 2:01) 2:72) 9:28) (0°93: 1:94) 3:38 
All Others.. a aes ase eo) 416 2274 6:99i" Orb8i 4-72) bs0p 


The Tasmanian members of the Church of England comprise 
52 per cent. of the population, whilst this communion is relatively 
least numerous in South Australia. Roman Catholics, in proportion 
to total population, are most numerous in New South Wales, and 
least so in New Zealand. In New Zealand, Presbyterians are relatively 
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about twice as numerous as they are in Queensland. Emigrants from 
Scotland have shown a decided preference for that colony. South 
Australia is evidently a stronghold of Nonconformity, Bible Christians, 
tabulated under “ Other Christians,” being exceptionally numerous. 


The following table contains the information, courteously returned 
by the authorities of the various denominations, the members of which, 
as shown by the returns obtained at the last census, comprised 64 per 
cent. of the total population :— 


Church . 
of Presby- |wWesleyan.| COM8re- |Tntheran. | Baptist, 
England terian. gational. 
Number of church buildings ... 132 70 | 94 32 54 57 
Sitting accommodation for per-| 36,830 ES 313011 5:920) 6,300 | 7,465 
sons 
Receipts, gross ... = &| 27,102] 18,798 re e 2,500 * 
Expenditure... is £| 26,592 we = bd 2,300 * 
Number of members... ... | 170,614 5,000) 2,742 * || 2300 2atg2: 
adherents ... ree = 15,000 | 18,109 Ld m4 i 
Number of members of Endea- ie 7,761 527 Be * 
vour Societies, &c. 
Number of communicants... 8,097 aes | a435 is fa i 
A baptisms... ves 4,316 728 ! a 190 114 
. marriages ... Res 690 | caer | % ta ~ 50 * 
Ma burials ee fe 939 BS ze = 50 ‘: 
an Sunday schools... 96 82 101 26 22 33 
Nunber of scholars on rolls—_ | 
Males ‘gf si eo 6,267 3,493 | - es 275 “i 
Females... ae eA 6,728 4,244 “a ms 300 &, 
Persons Bee ec ... | 12,995 7,737 | 9,537] 2,418 575 | 3,282 
Number of scholars; average | 
attendance— 
Males a ae wes 4,164 | x a ¥ 190 a 
Females ee cs ae 4,475 | sent | bad bs 200 ig 
Persons Ei we ees 8,639} 5,923 5,962 1,793 390 aS 


Where the mark * occurs the information has not been supplied. 
a Exclusive of members. + Male adults. 
The figures relating to the Lutheran deuomination are not fully 
complete, inasmuch as, with the exception of the first two items, 
particulars relating to one section of the body are not available. 


The term “Member” has been differently interpreted by the 
various denominations. 

EDUCATION. 

Education has received a large amount of attention from the 
State in all the Australian colonies, and large sums of public money 
have been expended to bring the advantages of primary education as 
far as possible within the reach of all. 


Free or practicaily free primary education is provided by the 
State in most of the colonies. In New South Wales a fee of 3d. per 
week for each scholar, but not to exceed 1s. per week from any one. 
family, is charged. Substantial assistance in the form of grants, 
endowments, scholarships, and exhibitions is given to secondary 
education in many of them. 
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. Queensland in this respect is fully abreast of the other colonies, 
and was among the first to establish State education, free, secular, and 
compulsory. One of the first acts of the Legislature after the granting 
of Constitutional Government to the colony was to pass a liberal mea- 
sure— The Education Act of 1860’—proyiding for a system of State 
primary education and also affording facilities for the establishment of 
grammar schools. The control with respect to the former was vested 
in a board appointed by the Governor in Council. This continved 
until 1875, in which year the aggregate expenditure amounted to 
£76,338. It was then thought desirable to amend the law relating 
to education and to make provision for the establishment ana 
administration of a uniform system of State education. A measure 
was therefore passed—‘ The State Education Act of 1875” (39 Vic. 
No. 11)—bringing State schools under the control of a responsible 
Minister of the Crown with the title of ‘““The Secretary for Public 
Instruction,” abolishing aid to denominational schools, and making 
State primary education free, secular, and, with certain reservations, 
compulsory. Primary schools may be established at the discretion 
of the Governor in Council, provided that one-fifth of the estimated 
cost of the building be first raised by subscription or donation for the 
purpose, but the Minister may make temporary provision for the free 
primary instruction of children in a provisional school in a building 
not vested in the Department. 

The following shall be the subjects of instruction :—Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, history, elementary 
mechanics, object lessons, drill and gymnastics, vocal music, and (for girls) 
sewing and needlework. The school hours for secular instruction shall 
be at least four daily. District School Committees may be appointed 
from residents in the district to assist the Department and the head 
teacher in matters affecting the school outside the school curriculum. 
Any child educated in a school up to the standard shall be entitled to 
a certificate of the fact setting forth the degree of competency. 


Every child between six and twelve years of age residing within two 
miles by the nearest road shall, unless there be some valid excuse, attend 
a State school at least sixty days in each half-year. A valid excuse 
shall mean that the child is receiving efficient instruction elsewhere, 
is prevented from attending by sickness, fear of infection, temporary 
or permanent infirmity, or any unavoidable cause, or has been educated 
up to the standard. The provisions of the compulsory sections of the 
Act are restricted to such parts of the colony as the Governor in 
Council shall from time to time proclaim, and no prosecution shall be 
instituted without the express direction in writing under hand and seal 
of the Minister. The penalty upon a parent for neglecting or refusing 
to send a child to school for the time and under the conditions pre- 
scribed shall be £1 for the first, and £5 for the second or subsequent 

I 
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offences, in default not exceeding seven and thirty days’ imprisonment, 
respectively. In no case have the provisions of the Act to compel 
school attendance been put in force. 


Provision is made for superior education by three statutes— 
“ Grammar Schools Act of 1860” (24 Vic. No.7); “‘ Grammar Schools 
Amendment Act of 1864 (28 Vic. No. 8); and “ The University Act of 
1870” (34 Vic. No. 18). The principal measure relating to grammar 
schools, with its amendment, provides for their establishment in any 
district where a sum of not less than £1,000 has been privately 
subscribed by empowering the Governor in Council to pay to duly 
appointed trustees a sum not exceeding in the aggregate twice the 
amount raised by private subscription. The total sums to be applied 
to the erection of suitable buildings for the school and of a residence 
for the head master, and for other purposes connected with the 
permanent establishment of the school as the trustees may elect; 
such “ other purposes,” together with the site and plans of buildings, 
to be subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 


The Government may retain up to 10 per cent. of such endow- 
ment to establish scholarships or exhibitions to any British or 
Australian University to be allotted after public competitive exami- 
nation The Governor in Council may also grant in fee-simple to the 
trustees by way of permanent endowment Crown land to a value not 
exceeding £2,000 situated within the district, but. the trustees may 
not demise, mortgage, or lease for more than twenty-one years, with- 
out the sanction of the Governor in Couneil, any land so granted. 


Whenever, in relation to schools—with regard to which less than 
£2,000 has been subscribed privately towards the building fund—fees 
to the amount of £250 per annum shall be promised by responsible 
persons for not less than three years, the Government may pay a 
yearly endowment to the trustees of £500. If such private subscrip- 
tions, however, exceed £2,000, and the fees guaranteed are not less 
than £500, an annual endowment of £1,000 may be claimed. The 
whole to be devoted to defraying or contributing to the stipends of 
the several masters and ail necessary expenses connected with the 
school. 


“ The University Act of 1870” gives power to the Governor in 
Council, on obtaining from any University in Great Britain or Ireland 
authority to institute examinations within the colony for matriculation 
and for degrees in arts and science, to make regulations for conducting 
the same. The provisions of this measure were also extended so as to 
embrace any college in the United Kingdom authorised to grant 
diplomas in medicine or surgery. 


The advantages which the State offers for obtaining a good educa- 
tion have been !argely availcd of. In the twenty years, 1871-91, the 
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number of children on the school rolls of the colony increased from 
19,000 to 77,000. 


The number of State primary schools giving education, together 
with ane staff of teachers, the enrolment of scholars, and the cost to 
the State for various years since 1370, is shown in the following 
table :— 


| 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS, 6 i) | EXPENDITURE BY STATE, 
5 see + Se 
Year.| 63 Head Assistant Pupil 2251 salaries |. Rent. Buila- 
2e Teachers. Teachers. Teachers. soz and ings, Furnish- 
8 = BS é | Allowances. ing and 
3 = ao Repairing. 
z u. | ¥ M. | F M. | F. al 
| Oe SS Ch £ 8. a. 
1870 111 79 33 30 24 19 43 19, 016 16 2 3,204 11 3 
1875 231 187 51 vale|) ley 69 179 | 73 16.400 16 9 
1880 345 275 70 74 | 160 168 242 | 4 
1885 447 333 113 108 | 266 163 302 | 123, 764 4 a1 8 
1890 621 446 173 158 | 363 122 277 $64,563 le 8 
1895 733 472| 255 177 | 403 81 147 174,542 ¢ 13, (99 12 4 
1896 772 473 284 179 | 404 141 231 $81,754 179, 52119 3] 14,82713 § 
i M | } 


During the twenty-six years—1870 to 1896—conditions with 
respect to the relative numbers of small and large schools have 
necessarily changed. Whilst schools have increased 600 per cent. 
and teachers 653 per cent., the different classes of teachers have 
increased in greatly varying proportions, namely :—Head teachers, 
580 per cent.; assistant teachers, 980 per cent.; and pupil teachers, 
500 per cent. The percentages of those of each class and sex to the 
total number of teachers for the first and last years of the series were 
as follow :— 


Head Teachers. [Assistact Teachers. Pupil Teachers, | All Teachers. 
| | — 2 = 
| i 7 | 
Male. Female. | Male. | Female. aa Male. 4 Female. | Male. Female. 
| 
-- = —— ~— - | ———} 
K < 4 3 | 
SAU) oe were 35 14 | 18 iol | 2 56 | 44 
10 24 


1396; =. caf AS aay | 2 | | 46 | 54 


Bis abi. —_*? — ae 
The relative proportions of male and female teachers have become 


almost reversed during the period. The greatest increase is found in 
the number of female assistant teachers, although head teachers of 
the same sex bear also a greater ratio to the total, girl pupil teachers 
only showing a decrease. The year 1895 was marked by a great 
reduction in pupil teachers of both sexes. During the years 1891-4 
very few additions were made to the ranks of this class of instructor. 


A sum of £194,350 was spent last year by the State on primary 
education. The expenditure on buildings was £14,828, which is much 
less than in many previous years, and the expenditure on the staff— 
namely, £179,522—was only exceeded once during the preceding ten 
years. 
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The proportion of pupils to each teacher in the State schools of 
the colony during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


| | 
1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 


Number of teachers ... ... | 1,498 1,484 1,470 1,535 1,717 

Number of scholars (average daily 45,975 44,482 | 45,050 | 48,270 | 54,316 
attendance) 

Number of scholars to each teacher | DL 30 31 31 32 


| 


During the first three of ae five years under review the number 
of pupils not only did not increase, but actually declined. In 1893 
the minimum school age was raised from 5 to 6 years. This regulation 
was repealed in 1895, but in the meantime, no doubt, had a consider- 
able effect on the attendance for 1894, but as it came into force in the 
middle of October, 1893, and ceased to operate in July, 1895, it would 
hardly influence the attendance in the first and only to a partial 
extent in the last named year. There must, therefore, have been 
other causes to bring about the want of progress, and these probably 
were the very small accessions to the population and the trade depres- 
sion. In 1896 the number of scholars increased by more than 6,000, 
so that the attendance last year exceeded that for 1891 by 9,312 
pupils, or 21 percent. The corresponding ratio of popuiation inerease 
for the same period was 15 per cent. 

In 1896 there were 772 schools open, where the names of 90,780 
children were on the school rolls to receive instruction at the hands 
of 1,717 teachers. The net enrolment—7.e., excluding duplicate 
enrolments—was 81,754. 

A comparison is afforded by the following table as to the pro- 
portion borne at each of the last three census years by the average 
daily attendance to the total number of State school scholars as 
returned on the census schedules :— 


1881. | 1886, 1991. 
Number of State school scholars on census schedules ... | 30,773 | 43,217 | 57,778 
Annual school gross enrolment . Be ae is ... | 40,244 | 58,939 | 77,187 
Average daily school attendance ... | 21,767 | 32,250 | 45,004 
Percentage of daily attendance to children returned on | 
census schedules as attending State schools... ..| 70°73 | 74°62 | 77°89 
| 


The daily average attendance affords the me euide as to the 
extent to which the opportunities offered by the State are availed of. 
The proportion of the average number of scholars daily attending 
Government schools to each 100 children returned by the census as 
so attending was 70°73 in 1881, 74°62 in 1886, and 77°89 in 1891. 
From a previous table it will be seen that during recent years the 
average daily attendance of scholars gives from 30 in 1898 to 32 in 
1896 to each teacher. 
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Provisional schools—which, although State schools in the sense 
that the teacher is paid by the State and that the education is free, 
are distinct from classified State schools—have a much smaller average 
attendance, and if excluded from the calculation a marked addition to 
the number of pupils to each teacher in the State schools proper is 
noticeabie, as the latter are charged with the instruction of 46,006 out 
of the total 54,316 children in average daily attendance, or 85 per 
cent. of the whole number. Particulars as to the attendance and staff 
at classified State schools, and exclusive of Provisional and other 
schools, as given in the following statement, will not be without 
interest :— 


Average No. of ao Baier sak ents 
Year Aunual daily School t A de to each 
* | Enrolment. | Attend- Depart- | aeehisla Teacher, in- 
| Gee: ments. | Aqults. Pupil.} Total. Staff. | cinding Fore 
1892 | 68,427 39,694 325 929 | 237 1,166 20°32 34°04 
1893 67,142 37,645 329 949 173 | 1,122 15°41 33°55 
189-4 64,519 38,216 333 939 | 161 1,100 14°63 34°74 
1895 71,053 41,116 384 955 | 228 1,183 19:27 34°75 
1896 77,184 | 46,006 386 953, 371 1,324 28:02 | 34°74 


The demand for instructors rendered necessary by the increase 
in the number of scholars was met by additions to the pupil teacher 
class, as this had become nearly exhausted by the process of promotion 
and the absence of new appointments, so that the proportion of this 
class to all teachers was in 1894 only half what it was in 1896. 

The following table relates to the schools in the town and suburbs 
of each of tke places mentioned :— 


Proportion | Average daily 


| Average | TEACHERS? of Pupil | Attendance 
Mow Annual daily Teachers to each 
‘ Enrolment.| Attend- -- to whole | Teacher, in- 
ance. A Staff cluding Pupil 
Adults. | Pupil. | Total. | of District.| Teachers. 
— | | 
Brisbane ... “i 17,985 10,208 184 95 | 279 34°05 36°58 
Gympie... HK, 3,437 1,874 33 | 7 50 34°00 37°48 
Maryborough _... 2,589 1,717 33 13 46 28:26 37°32 
Rockhampton... 3,471 1,867 34 18 52 34°61 35°90 
Townsville Be 2,547 1,468 29 10 39 25°64 37°64 
Charters Towers ... 4,153 2,614 40 18 58 31°03 45°06 
Ipswich... ene 2,389 1,423 28 13 41 31°70 34°70 
Toowoomba ios 2,324 1,322 27 12 39 30°76 33°89 


A fraction under 34 in Toowoomba is the minimum number of 
pupils to each teacher, rising to as high as 45 in Charters Towers. 
This latter, however, comprises only the central schools of the 
Towers, which are all that are included in that group by the Depart- 
ment, although perhaps Queenton, Milichester, and other outlying 
centres might be almost considered as suburbs, and if included would 


probably reduce the average. 
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To ascertain the full extent to which the youth of the colony 
were receiving the benefit of education, it is necessary to compare the 
number of children of sehool age with the average number receiving 
daily instruction. This information is available for schools of every 
kind, but not for children receiving tuition in their own homes. It 
is to be feared in too many instances this latter mode of instruction 
is of a fitful and unsatisfactory nature, and the results often not greatly 
removed from a condition of no education at all. 


1881. 1886. 1891, 


| 
ees 
sf 


No. of children of school age (5-15) census 49,951 | 68,938 | 86,239 
No. of individual scholars enrolled a a 50,295 | 67,931 
No. of children in average daily attendance at all schools. 29,246 | 39,485 54, 239 
Percentage children in daily attendance te children of} 58°55 | 57°28 62°89 


school age | 
| 


The figures disclosed in the foregoing table cannot be considered 
as entirely satisfactory. Taking 1891—the most favourable year—it 
will be seen that there was an average daily attendance equal to some- 
what less than two-thirds of the maximum possible. 

From the annual returns of head teachers of State schools for 
1896 it would appear that 1,703 children—969 boys and 734 girls— 
between 6 and 15 years of age, not educated up to the standard 
and living within reach of a school, were not attending ; and a con- 


siderably larger number—namely, a mean of 9,215—although attend- 


ing school, were not attending the number of days apoeaielvail by the 
Act. 


The proportion of scholars in average daily attendance to each 
teacher in the State schools of each of the Australasian Colonies for 
1896 was as follows: — 


| 
| 


| 
: New South | .. A South Western “| New 
Queensland. Wales. | Victoria. Australia, | Australia, | Tasmania. | geajana, 
| — ——— 
32 32 31 35 23 24 31 


In Western Australia and Tasmania the average was very low— 
21 and 24 pupils to each instructor—resulting from the relatively 
large number of small schools, rendering an economic apportionment 
of the teaching staff impossible. The proportion in South Australia 
was as high as 35 scholars per teacher, which was above that in any 
other colony. 

Although in Australasia the expenditure by the State on education 
is large in the aggregate, yet it cannot be considered costly in view of 
the results, the outlay per head of population and also for each child 
on the roll being in no way extreme. Outside the moral aspect, the 
money spent thus in education becomes a financial saving to the com- 
munity from the less expenditure required for police and gaols. 
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The amount spent per head of population on State primary educa- 
tion, exclusive of buildings, and the amount per head for each child 
in average daily attendance for 1896 were as follow :— 


Cost, State Primary Toa 54 z g AS F| g 
Education. a ‘ S é a4 | 2% I > 3 
8 = £ 25 a 5 

ake a eee gene eel ee 
£3. dl£s. d.|£ 8s. d.| £3. d.| £3. dl £3. d| &s. a. 
Amount per head/|/0 8 38 0 8114010 3a10 7 5a)/0 41110 4 Oa011 Oa 
of population N 0 1 21) 0 0 16:0 0 5/0 1 200 0 16 
Amount per scholar { 3109/4 1 la4 7 Ga)3 4 14413 5/217 7a3 11 2a 
0 10 oe 0 360 0 750 7 3b)017 450 0 7b 

a. By State. b. By Parents. 


In New South Wales and Victoria the cost was greater, both on 
the population and also on the scholar basis, than in Queensland. In 
Queensland the cost per head of population was only slightly over 
83 and 80 per cent. of that of these colonies respéctively ; the cost per 
scholar was relatively less, amounting to 77 per cent. of the cost 
in New South Wales, and to 81 per cent. of that of Victoria In 
New Zealand the cost per head of population would appear to be 
somewhat out of proportion to the expenditure for each scholar as 
compared with the other colonies. In that colony, however, the 
number of pupils in average daily attendance formed 15 per cent. of 
the mean population, whilst the proportion in this colony was only 10 
percent. Comparing the two colonies at the last census (1891), there 
were in New Zealand a relatively large number of children between 5 
and 15 years of age—namely, 40 per cent. of the population, and only 
37 per cent. in Queensland. This difference, however, is insufficient 
to account for the large proportionate cost per capita in the former 
colony. The New Zealand expenditure on State primary education 
fo1 1896, when compared with that for 1895, shows a decrease in the 
cost, both per head of population and also per scholar. 

During 1896, 12,156 children were receiving instruction at private 
schools. Of these 4,769 were within the metropolitan area. 

The number of schools, the number of teachers, and of scholars 
receiving tuition at private academies during each of the past five 
years were as follow :— 


- : NUMBER OF AGGREGATE AVFRAGE 
RU A EEN OR SCHOOLS: Ee SCHOLARS ON ROLL, ATTENDANCE, 
YEAR. et 
Boys. | Girls. |Mixed.| Males. [Tomales Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 
1892 ee 18 17 100 71 | 373 3,584 5,691 2,988 5,005 
1893 || 29 37 82 72 377 4,081 5,837 3,285 4,826 
1894 Pee 17 32 119 76 425 4,637 6,404 3,919 5,493 
1895 he aly/ 24 142 89 471 5,109 6,734 4,304 5,842 
1896 = 16 ile) 140 83 470 5,288 6,868 4,569 5,941 
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As pointed out, in addition to providing free primary education 
for all, secondary education receives State assistance in Queensland by 
the endowment of grammar schools and the granting of scholarsbips 
to pupils from State and such other schools as are placed under Govern- 
ment inspection. Three exhibitions, each of the annual value of £100, 
are also granted each year, entitling the holder to a sum of money 
with a three-years’ tenure towards defraying the cost of a course at 
some university approved by the Governor in Council. Since 1878, 
when these exhibitions were instituted, 57 have been granted, previous 
winners of State school scholarships gaining 42 of them. In 1896, 
for the first time a female candidate was a competitor, securing an 
exhibition and taking first place in the competition. Last year there 
were 128 scholarships granted, entitling the holders to free education 
at a grammar school for three years ; 272 candidates presenting them- 
selves for examination. They were allotted to the following grammar 
schools :-— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Brisbane... re aa Ha as aye 50 16 66 
Maryborough fe ene ee a eee 8 6 14 
Tpswich ee an a ‘a ie a 8 6 14 
Townsville ... oe ne a? 555 a 8 2 10 
Rockhampton a oe 3 ee ape 11 3 14 
Toowoomba ... ap See er a eG 10 0 10 


New regulations have just been issued with respect to State 
scholarships. Instead of the large number hitherto granted annually, 
giving for three years free education only, a limited number of that 
class—27 for boys and 9 for girls—will be available, and in addition 
8 bursaries—6 for boys and 2 for girls— will be granted. These will 
provide, besides free education, an allowance not exceeding £30 per 
annum to each winner of a bursary to defray the cost of maintenance. 
Bursaries will only be granted to candidates who must necessarily 
board from home to attend a grammar school, and whose parents are 
not in a position to pay for their children’s education. 


Four State bursaries for boys will also be granted, giving free 
board and instruction to resident students for three years at the 
Government Agricultural College at Gatton. Admission will be by 
competitive examination in subjects up to and included in the sixth 
class in reading, writing, arithmetic, English composition, geography, 
mechanics, and drawing to scale. Candidates must be between 16 and 
18 years of age, of sound constitution and good health, and themselves 
must have resided in the colony two years and their parents three years 
preceding the examination. 

The opportunities offered by the Grammar Schools Acts of 1860 
and 1864 have been availed of to establish ten grammar schools in the 
colony. The first was opened at Ipswich in 1863, the boys’ school at 
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Brisbane coming next in 1869. Of the ten schools six are for boys 
and four for girls. The latter are occasionally afforded the opportunity 
for instruction at a boys’ school where no girls’ school is available, or 
the instruction sought is outside the curriculum usually imparted to 
girls; this has been done in at least one instance. 


GRAMMAR ScHOOLS. 


i i T 
| 


uw | a STUDENTS. 
i) | Il a 
g #3. F Ragecs == 
Year. 3 Cost of Building. Revenue. | Expenditure. 2 eee Average 
~ % $7 daily 
3 Ss bate | Attend. 
2 & Number. ance. 
oe oh Gh a5 ah Ey EE hy | 
| 
1875 S462 13.71 10; 20 (a le 2 5,575 9 10 10 178 


3 

6 38,733 5 | 19,894 9 10 | 15,795 16 1 20 297 
1885 7 59,744 19 

8 


6 
3 
89,305 3 7 | 25,02013 5 | 24,594 14 0 42 707 
6 
6 


| 16,891 1 2] 15,970 1 8 40 612 


1895 | 10 103,881 7 21,571 17 20,200 1 4 49 738 | 649°60 
1896 | 10 104,103 15 23,494 1 22,689 2 3 50 797 =| 697°90 


boo oe 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

The want of a University where Queensland students could— 
without leaving the colony—not only qualify for the various learned 
professions, but obtain the complement to a liberal education, has been 
strongly felt. Some five years ago, as the prospect afforded very little 
hope of securing in the near future the establishment of a complete 
University, a private meeting of graduates was held to consider the 
position. It was resolved that as the institution of a full University 
system appeared at that time unattainable, and, as a tentative step, that 
the adoption of the alternative of University extension, which had done 
such good work in the United Kingdom and elsewhere, be inaugurated. 
A public meeting was held in Brisbane on 30th May, 1892, which was 
addressed by Professor Scott, of the Sydney University. A large 
standing committee was appointed, which framed a constitution and 
elected a council, of which His Honour the Chief Justice, Sir 8. W. 
Griffith, G.C.M.G., Q.C., was chosen president. Application was 
made to the Extension Board of the Sydney University, and recog- 
nition granted to the Brisbane Council, and Brisbane declared an 
extension centre of that University. In 1896 State support was 
accorded to the movement in the form of a grant of £100 to aliow of 
the endowment of £1 for £1 of privately raised subscription. 

Lectures which were initiated in 1893 have since been delivered 
annually, both at Brisbane and at Ipswich, at which in all 946 students 
have attended. 
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The following statement furnishes full particulars :— 
COURSES AND LECTURES DELIVERED. 


BRISBANE. 
| Number 
Subject. Lecturer. of 
Students, 
1893.—Inaugural Address— 
Principles of Social Science __... | The President, Sir S. W. Griffith, 
G.C.M.G., C.J. 909 
Natural Science... ...| W. A. Hargreaves, M.A., B.C.E. 
Constitutional Government... | E. J. Sydes, M.A., LL. B. J 
1894.—Modern Socialism ... ... | Rev. R. Stephen, M.A. 
Light sts ... | W. A. Hargreaves, M.A., B.C.E. | 
Braciples of Equity on ... | L. E. Groom, M.A., LL. M. t 260 
Common Law ... | Geo. Scott, M.A. | 
The Study of Shakespeare pn Gra We, Power, M.A., “LL.M. J 
1895.— Inaugural Address— 
A Council of Education—The The President, Sir S. W. Griffith, ) 
Appreciation of Gold G.C.M.G., | 
Poetry of the Victorian Era... | J. cA Woolcock, 'B. A. “ie 
Physiology of the Senses.. J. Lockhart Gibson, M.D. . ‘ 114 
The History and Development of | Rev. A. C. Hoggins, B.A. { 
Eeonomic Thought | 
The Law of Real Property ... |G. W. Power, M.A., LL.M. 
Mercantile Law ... ... | Geo. Scott, M.A... J 
1896.—Inaugural Address— 
Some Conditions of Australian | The President, Sir S. W. Griffith, 
Federation G.C.M.G., hel) 
Federal Constitutions... seo ie Wooleock, B.A. 130 
Equity ee He ses ... | L. E. Groom, M.A., UL. M. 
Common Law ae a ...|Geo. Scott, M.A... oe | 
The World ... re ee ... | Sydney B. J. Skertchly J 
TpswIcH. 
1893.—Natural Science... ...| W. A. Hargreaves, M.A., B.C.E. 50 
1894.—Light ... oe Ss ... | W. A. Hargreaves, M.A., B.C.E. } 104 
Botany cae a xs ...| Miss F. Hunt, B.Sc. .. 58 
1895.—Poetry of the Victorian Era | J. L. Woolcock, B.A. ora ae 35 
1896.— Geology Ae ie ...| Sydney B. J. Skertchly ... aa 44 


Although good work is thus being done, the Council of the 
University Extension recognise the necessity of pressing for more 
satisfactory conditions respecting superior education, and are now 
urging on the Government, through the Minister for Public 
Instruction, to make provision for the establishment of a University 
or of a College affiliated to a University, or, failing either of these, of 
a Council of Education. 


Steps have been taken to induce the southern Universities to 
undertake the holding of examinations in Queensland for degrees, but 
hitherto without success, as the rules of the Universities of both Sydney 
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and Melbourne do not allow of such a proceeding; but as those of the 
latter do not demand attendance at lectures, the students connected 
with the Queensland University Extension have decided to read for 
the Melbourne course and attend the periodical examinations held in 


that city. 
y TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The extensive subdivision of every form of industry, which has 
been brought about by the great advance in the various modes of 
production, has given rise to the necessity for a special training for 
those who hope to attain a reasonable measure of success in any 
avocation. To meet this requirement, the system of the education of 
the young was gradually expanded until the health and strength of 
the student who maintained a good position throughout the scholastic 
course was seriously threatened, and it began to be realised that whilst 
the opportunities for securing a sound general education were greatly 
curtailed, the demand for special instruction was only imperfectly met, 
and the necessity for an arbitrary division of general and special 
teaching was confessed. 

The segregation of the classes of secondary seminaries into two 
schools—the classical and the modern—was one of the early manifesta- 
tions of the impending change, and now technical, as separate from 
general, education is accepted as a distinct necessity. 

Opportunity for acquiring special knowledge in connection with 
two of the great primary producing interests of the colony—namely, the 
mineral and the agricultural—have for a long time past. been afforded 
by means of special State museums connected with the industries, and 
by lectures on these subjects delivered by Government experts, and 
many of them emphasised by suitable practical illustrations. Statutory 
provision has also been made for securing special instruction in con- 
nection with mining by the passing of ‘‘ The School for Mines Act of 
1894” (58 Vic. No. 16), but its provisions have not up to the 
present been availed of. The establishment of the Government 
Agricultural College at Gatton, which is dealt with in the chapter on 
production, of course provides for technical training of a very high 
order on this most important subject. 

Besides these special instances, technical education on a variety 
of subjects connected with science, art, and industry is imparted in 
connection with colleges for the most part attached to Schools of 
Arts. There are 11 of these endowed out of the Consolidated 
Kcvenue of te colony to the extent of 20s. in the £1 of the students’ 
fees. 
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Particulars respecting these Technical Colleges for 1896 are 
contained in the following statement :-— 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
ro) | 
ie : 6 é 4 | 
3 be - Gi | & = ~OG 
a5 4 § na nS | EE 
ag 88 3 q | £ 2 2h | See H ay 
pe Vee ee a) 82 | ae see eee 
S B A | ro) & a a Aaa | Oo a 
£ed\| £ sda) £%ed\£sd.| £ s.d) £2 8d) £ 3d) £ ml 2 2.d.| £2 8.0 
2,156 10 11 | 2,081 2 6|133 9 0) 81 1611] 4,452 19 4 | 2,206 3 pies 3 5| 350 2 shes 9 43,877 17 10 
NuMBER AND OCCUPATION OF THE STUDENTS. 
Number of | TS son for whole 
Trades. Clerks. Professions.| At School. |Unemployed.| Individual Co. ole 
Students. urse or Session 
| of the Year. 
Mes M. F. | M. Fr. | M. F. Mea Re M. ay, M. F. 
280 65 176 12 | 103 127 205 127 | 49 410 782 719 519 470 
| 
Tur Numper or Entries iN Eacu or SEVERAL CLASSES. 
Art—Fine and a Technology | e +e Ambulance | Music and 
Applied. Science, and Trades. Commercial. | Domestic. and Medical. | Elocution. 
1,158 186 264 | 788 445 | 67 139 


Thus 1,501 persons availed themselves of the opportunities 
afforded for obtaining special instruction at a cost of £3,878, or of 
£2 11s. 8d. each. 

The total number of full-course entries was 989. 


Reference has already been made to two Museums—one attached 
to the Mines, and the other to the Agricultural Department. There 
is also a general Museum situated in Brisbane, supported out of the 


public revenue. Particulars relating to two of these for 1896 and 


previous years are as follow :— 


Number of EXPENDITURE. 
Museum. Visitors during Days and Hours 
rants) Vase. Open to Public. A tot 
During 1896. conor leon 
io ah LP side 
(| Week days (except| 112 0 0/| 3,787 $8 2 
: ? | Saturdays), 9a.m. 
Geological, Brisb’ne 8,905 4 to 5 p.m. 
| | Saturdays, 9 a.m, to 
alpen? 
Week 40,337 ( 783 4 8 | 52,780 17 1 
cue | | Sundays, we 5 p.m. 
ble. Sun- 14,329} | Tues., Wed., Thur., 
General, Brisbane days 1 Fri, and Sat., 
| 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Total 54,666 | 
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The opportunity afforded by the opening of the general Museum 
on Sunday afternoon, it will be seen, is very largely availed of, the 
number attending during those three hours amounting to more than 
a third of the aggregate number of visitors during the rest of the 
week. 

Further opportunity for instruction is afforded by Schools of Arts 
(mostly so-called), one of which at least is to be found in every town 
of any importance in the colony. The greater number of these consist 
of reading-rooms and libraries only; the former, supplied with news- 
papers and magazines, are in many instances free to the public, and 
in some cases the library is also available for reference, whilst an 
annual subscription entitles to participation in the circulation of the 
volumes. These institutions receive Government support in the form 
of an endowment on the amount privately contributed. That they are 
much appreciated is evidenced by the expansion exhibited in the 
following statement :— 

Lipraries AND READING Rooms. 


_ No. of Insti-| Expenditure 4 | Expendi- | No. of Sub- No. of 
Year. tutions. | on Buildings. Receipts. | Ati scribers. Voluniek 
- = — | enoteeet 
| £ £ £ 7 
UH eee or 13 | 12,083 3,440 3,061 1,271 16,032 
1880... ee 31 25,095: | 6,508 | 6,933 3,832 45,006 
1885... ae 45 28,195 14,394 | 15,199 5,391 65,615 
1890... a 81 51,665 16,811 | 16,395 7,011 106,339 
ASOD 5; as 83 ay mere 12,870 | 11,675 6,634 126,355 
A896" ~ 3: ae 86 57,813 12,088 | 11,618 6,904 129,883 
| J 


In twenty-six years the number of institutions has multiplied 
seven times, the number of volumes in the libraries eight times, whilst 
the annual expenditure in 1896 is not quite four times that of 1870. 

The opportunity arising some two years since of securing a small 
private library of some value the collection was purchased by the 
Government as the nucleus of a National Library. On the 16th 
January, 1896, trustees for the Brisbane Public Library were 
appointed to undertake its supervision. The difficulty of securing a 
suitable building has delayed the opening of the institution. This, 
however, is now believed to be in a fair way of solution, but in the 
meantime a temporary building is being fitted for the reception of the 
books, and the library will be made available. 

The Queensland National Art Gallery was founded in 1895 by 
the appointment of trustees on the 23rd of March of that year to take 
charge of certain pictures and works of art then in the possession of 
the Government, acquired chiefly by gift or loan, and to provide for 
their exhibition to the public. The trustees have also to administer 
an annual Government grant (amounting to £500 for each of the last 
three years), from which to fulfil the foregoing conditions and for 
the purpose of adding to the gallery. The use of a large room in the 
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Town Hall, North Brisbane, has been granted by the Mayor and 
Corporation, and there the collection has been on view for some time, 
but a more suitable and accessible site is much needed. The collection 
comprises 34 pictures, 1 marble bust, 74 etchings, engravings, and 
drawings, 27 pieces of Doulton ware, 32 illustrated volumes, the 
property of the trustees ; besides 26 pictures, 23 engravings, 1 
statuette, and a mosaic on loan. An exchange by way of loan was 
carried out very successfully with the Sydney National Gallery last 
year, and it is proposed to extend to the other colonies the principle 
thus inaugurated. Upwards of 24,000 persons visited the gallery last 
year. 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

The term “temperance” when thus conjoined is almost invariably 
accepted as signifying total abstinence from alcohol. The temperance 
movement, as represented by the available records of its recognised 
bodies, does not present in its statistics the strength that might be 
anticipated. The establishment of the Queensland Alliance will no 
doubt bring about a greater unity of action on the part of the various 
temperance bodies, when they will not only be more powerful for good 
than at present, but more definite statistical information will be 
procurable. The following table contains particulars as supplied by 
the authorities of the bodies mentioned :-— 


| Naber Members | Members 


Name: on 4 Sane ue oun ae Receipts. Expenditure. 
| Lodges. Year. | Year. | 
| | SA Week ome er oa 
Good Templars ... 45 || 13) 1,106 | 1,280 
oD < Juvenile 15 202 | 720 253, 353 261 0 11 
W.C.T. Union ... te] 42 ns 1,864 
Y.M.C. Union... ...| 12 ss "361 79412 1 789 15 1 
Rechabites ee ee es 291 | 1,243 4,288 19 10 3,090 3 11 
BS Juvenile... | 9 39 279 


The large amount of receipts and expenditure of the Rechabites 
is explained by the fact that this is also a friendly society conferring 
pecuniary benefit. 


The large field covered in juvenile temperance by the Bands of 
Hope is not represented. These would appear to have no central 
organisation, but to consist, for the most part, of isolated bands , 
attached to individual congregations of different Christian Churches. 


If not possessing the organisation found in, some of the bodies 
represented in the social polity, the work of the temperance bodies may 
be traced not only in the record of the legislation dealing with the 
subject with which they are concerned but in the practical effect given 
to some of the measures adopted. Most, if not all, the polls taken 
under the local option clauses of the Licensing Act have been at the 
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instigation of these organisations. This portion of the measure 
provides for the consideration of three resolutions: Firstly, total 
prohibition ; secondly, reduction of the number of existing licenses; 
thirdly, restricting licenses to the number existing. 

Since the passing of the present Licensing Act in 1885 ninety-six 
polls have been taken: six on the first, nine on the second, and 
eighty-one on the third. Of the six on the first resolution, which can 
only be carried by a two-thirds majority, two only were successful— 
at Wallumbilla, near Roma, aud at Bauple, near Maryborough, respec- 
tively. The second resolution was carried in four cases and defeated 
in five. Of the eighty-one polls on the withholding of new licenses 
seventy-one were original resolutions, of those fifty-three were carried 
and eighteen lost. In ten of the cases in which a resolution had been 
carried a fresh poll was at a later date taken, and the previous result 
rescinded, whilst in two others the decision was also rescinded by an 
order of the Supreme Court. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Charitable Institutions of Queensland include hospitals, 
asylums (for adults and infants), refuges and homes, first aid and 
ambulance transport brigade, and an institution for the blind, deaf, 
and dumb, as well as many societies for the distribution of relief. 


The admissions and discharges at the various residential charitable 
institutions during 1896 are shown in the following table :— 


a | Ss , ee i Ae) s 
& ne Bo 6a | 2. = Aa & 
See EBS I BEE Se Sy are ere 
= zs Ble ae ® oe o§ es 
é 2 += Sle) a5 SH Shee Sy Lala s La AS 
Institution, s | 8 88 fe = ¢ é g oon 3 ae 1S 
| coats lal ‘29 a3 3 aa a ° 
oral ones mo | see ae = ae ong 
ou EPR Sao oF is) Be ats 
os | 60° (oie Yeo ees) 2 ete) oo 
A 4a | |e A A A A 
Hospitals ... Ps oh F 54 | 988 | 14,838 | 15,826 | 13,745 |1,054 | 14,799 1,027 
State Benevolent Asylums 2 888 330 1,23¢ 175 | 102 277 961 
Orphan Asylums ... aS “Ad 9 759 697 | 1,456 651 19 670 736 
Lying-in Hospitals ae ae 3 10 420 430 395 4 399 3 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum 1 26 13 | 39 | 1 1 38 
—Industrial Branch | 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum | 1 33 15 48 2 2 46 
—Edueational Branch | | 
Refuges and Homes : 2 Lal 202 676 8738 473 21 494, 384 
Hospitals for Insane a ve 4 1,377 267 1,644 110 72 182 1,462 
Total ... ae or 81 4,283 | 17,276 | 21,559 | 15,552 P 272 | 16,824 4,735 


It has to be borne in mind that the number of patients in the 
hospitals of Australia and countries of similar condition is augmented 
probably to a greater extent by paying patients than is the case 
amongst more permanently settled communities. There are a larger 
relative number of young men who, although not without means, are 
away from their homes, and therefore gladly avail themselves of the 
better nursing obtainable at a hospital than could reasonably be 
expected to be secured at an hotel or boarding-house, In some of 
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such cases a definite charge is made, but more frequently a substantial 
donation on leaving marks the patient’s appreciation of the benefit 
received. 


The industrial branch of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum has 
been included amongst the residential institutions, although speaking 
strictly, it hardly comes within that category, nearly all the “inmates” 
are bereft of sight, and attend daily to pursue their avocations, 
leaving at night for their homes in the neighbourhood. 


The expenditure on account of the various organisations engaged 
in alleviating sickness or in relieving poverty and distress amounted to 
£189,588, of which the following table furnishes the details :— 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
STEAD | From | Private Building | Mainten- 
Govern-| Contribu-| Other.| Total. and | ance, Other. | Total, 
ment. tions. Furniture. Salaries, &€. 
SS | oe ES : 
eR ell £ £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Hospitals aie ..» | 58,150) 26,522 | 13,286} 97,958 14,430 69,541 | 11,804] 95,775 
State Benevolent Asy-| 12,241 4 254 | 12,499 486 11,894 29) 12,409 
lums 
Orphan Asylums «. | 20,335 2,031 1,434 474 14,666 8,923 | 24,063 
Lying-in Hospitals... 1,173 569 495 622 1,273 140 2,035 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind | 2,908 | 1,366 | 1,793 428 3,203 1,511 5,142 
Asylum 
Refuges and Homes ... 641 601 74 | 98 773 | 332 1,203 
Hospitalsfor the msane 33,532 2,288 | 316 8,569 OOyLOO etl eee 44,705 
Benevolent Societies... 3,625 1,621 286 | Se 4,092 164| 4,256 
Total eee ... | 132,605 35,002 | 17,938 | 185,545 25,107 141,578 | 22,903 | 189,588 
| 


One of the most useful of the minor institutions of the Brisbane 
district is the City Ambulance and Transport Brigade. Established 
some years since in a most unpretentious manner by a few philan- 
thropic citizens, it now comprises a number of branches throughout 
the city, and possesses a good supply of ambulance wheeled stretchers 
as well as carts and horses at headquarters for speedy despatch to 
urgent cases. 


Its officers and bearers are all trained to furnish “ first aid,’ and 
in connection with this sphere of their usefulness there are affiliated 
honorary members residing in the various country districts around the 
metropolitan area. The members of the brigade in connection with 
both aid and transport have by their skill and promptitude secured 
the recognition of having supplied a much-needed requirement. 


The large extent to which the services of the brigade are availed 
of is shown by the following figures for the year 1896 :— 


Accidents attended ... aes ae ans 968 
Transport cases si 200 eee se 628 
Office cases... ae ae Seis ose 834 


Mileage travelled... ae sce peo thats) 
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The cost of relief per individual in the charitable institutions of 
the colony varies considerably with the special purpose of the institu- 
tion and the nature of relief afforded. 


Information respecting the number of persons relieved through 
the various charitable institutions of the colony, with the average cost 
per head, for five years, is given in the following table :— 


EB arita dc 
EOE Refuges and Homes. | retitutions, Guaidenti s CReliet. 
Year. Tom a 
Cost per Cost per Cost per 
Persons e Persons : Persons A Total 
Relieved. |». Pi®, | Relieved. | ,,CaPit® | Relieved. | , Capita | Bxpenaiture. 
ioe tb £3. £ s. d.| £ 
1892 12,373 6 8 5 617 6-935 2 2,838 1219 3 | 14,700 
1893 13,128 hy £0 616 aa aly abl 2,927 1313 0] 15,597 
1894 | 13,479 5 15 4 649 6 0 3 2,896 1217 4 11,194 
1895 14,182 Dele O. 870 415 2 3,025 12°10 11 10,544 
1896 | 15,826 | 5 2 9 878 By il 3,172 138 2 6) 10,904 


* Exclusive of Hospitals for the Insane. 


During the past five years the expenditure per patient on 
hospital inmates has ranged from £6 8s. 5d. in 1892 to £5 2s, 9d. in 
1896. 


In “Other Institutions,” under which heading benevolent and 
orphan asylums are comprised, the average cost per head is of course 
greater than that for hospitals only, inasmuch as the duration of 
residence is usually much longer on the part of an asylum inmate than 
of a hospital patient. 


It is satisfactory to note the reduction in the cost of management 
which obtained last year with respect to refuges and homes, but 
other residential charitable institutions were not quite so economically 
worked. The reduction of expenditure on outdoor relief was also 
marked in 1895 and 1896 as compared with 1892 and 1893. The 
improvement was more pronounced with respect to the metropolitan 
area than for the whole colony. 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 

Hospitals for the insane are classed amongst the general institu- 
tions, and not with hospitals; for although of course the whole 
régime is treatment, aimed at the cure of the specific malady from 
which the patient is suffering, yet in so many cases, unfortunately, 
is this chronic and incurable, that these institutions partake more of 
the nature of asylums than of hospitals. 


There are four reception-houses and three asylums devoted to the 
securing and treatment of those bereft of reason. A fourth establish- 
ment was for some time open as a branch of the Goodna asylum 

K 
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pending additions to the buildings there; but these have now been 
completed and the patients returned to Woogaroo, 


The reception-houses are only used as places of temporary abode. 
Such patients as continue insane for any length of time are trans- 
ferred to the lunatic asylums. 


A large proportion of the admissions to the reception-houses 
consists of persons suffering from acute alcoholism, and necessarily 
many of these cases are amenable to treatment. 


The admissions and discharges into and from the various Junatie 
reception-houses for the past five years were as follow :— 


| 
1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896, 
| 
Under treatment during year —_... eel) BH | 245 260 | 225 | 225 
Discharged (cured and improved) Resl|) 292 | 81 7 «| «65 (| (C62 
Deady ces RA cep tart ate men neeO 3 im 2 
Removed to Lunatic Asylums_... soe ||| AKG) | 140 164 | 139 145 


Thus it is seen that about 64 per cent. of persons taken to reception- 
houses are transferred to asylums for continued treatment. 


Of the three asylums or hospitals for the insane situated at 
Woogaroo, Ipswich, and Toowoomba, that at Ipswich is worked asa 
branch of the one at Woogaroo, to which a percentage of the least 
difficult of the patients are sent for treatment. 


The number of patients treated, discharged, and died during 
certain years since 1875 is shown in the following table :— 


Hospitals for Insane. | 1875. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1892. | 1893. 1894. | 1895. | 1896, 
| | | | | | 
Under treatment nce 408 644 936 | 1,252 1,461 | 1,491 | 1,587 | 1,578 | 1,659 
Discharged we Ree 52 74 102 116 136} 120] 117) 105} 109 
Died ce =f FES ally 31 49 54 | 87| 81| 80 | 95 72 
| | | | 


From these figures it would appear that the number of insane 
persons had increased from 408 to 1,659 during the twenty-one years 
last past——that is to say, from 2°37 per 1,000 of the mean population in 
1875 to 3:56 per 1,000 in 1896; some allowance must, however, be 
made for more stringent laws on the subject, so that, whilst the 1,659 
in the asylums in 1896 would inelude almost all the insane in the 


colony, in 1875 there were probably a considerable number residing 
outside of those institutions. 


The average number daily resident was 1,430, so that the death 
rate on this figure was 5:03 per cent.; this was 1:92 better than the 
ratio for 1895. The death-rate was more favourable among the female 


patients ; the proportion at the two asylums being—Goodna, 5°64; 
Toowoomba, 3:00. 
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An analysis of the cost of the patients in the two asylums is 
shown in the following statement :— 


Year, 1895. Goodna. | Toowoomba. 
Average number of patients... sae a F: 1,098 332 
| £ s. d. Lo gs! a: 
Total expenditure oe: ae z Ae --| 27,585 7 8 8,550 4 11 
Collections— | 
By Curator 5 ne ise Oe fe 1,961 17 11 | 326 5 11 
By sales of produce ae Pe oy re 232 19 10 838 2 7 
Net expenditure ... fs on See = ---}| 20,390 9 11 8,140 16 5 
Gross cost per patient per year soe ae Sei 25 2 8h} 2pelomel 
, 3 » perwek .. |. ...| 098 | 091 
Net i >> per year at = zi 23° 2 7 2410 5 
ae oe sy per week ee ee a 0 8 103 0 9 5B 


As the total expenditure for 1896 was £36,136, and the collections 
from patients or on their account and the proceeds of produce were 
£2,604, it follows that the net expenditure was £33,532, which, on 
the average number of patients under treatment, gives a cost per 
head of £25 5s. 43d. per annum or 9s. 83d. per week on the gross 
expenditure, and £23 8s. 113d. per annum or 9s. 2d. per week on 
the net expenditure ; the latter representing the cost to the State. 


ORPHANAGES. 

There are nine institutions for the protection and care of friendless 
infants and children. Three of these are directly under Government 
control; but two of them are practically only depdts for the temporary 
reception of children, the boarding-out system being mainly adopted. 
The other six institutions, although subsidised by the State, are under 
private management, most of them under the auspices of religious 
organisations. The number receiving the benefit of these nine 
establishments during 1896 was as follows :— 


Males. | Females. Persons. 
At the beginning of the year = ih 346 | 413 759 
Admitted during the year... As ee 333 | 364 697 
679 | 77 | 1,456 
Left during the year ... am oe = 324 | 346 | 670 
Remaining atendofyear .. ... ... 855 451 | 786 


Thus the average number is about 770, of whom girls are in. the 
majority. 

The above table refers to children resident in one or other of 
the asylums, and does not include those boarded out, hired out, &c. 
The total number under State supervision on the 31st December, 1897, 
was 1,628, being nine more than at the end of 1895. Of these, 844 
were connected with institutions directly under the control of the 
Department, and 784 with other orphanages. 
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A large proportion cf the children admitted to State institutions 
consists of those who are admitted by the Department on the applica- 
tion of relatives or friends. There are, besides, children who, being 
neglected or deserted by their parents or guardians, are remitted 
er by the various magistrates’ courts, as they are too young for 
admission to the Tncnseaal Schools. In the former case careful 
inquiry is made, and an undertaking obtained from natural guardians 
to provide for or contribute to the children’s support. The sum of 
£1,899 was received from this source during 1896. The three State 
orphanages are situated at Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Townsville. 
Children are not boarded out from the last-named orphanage. The 
boarding-out system has proved most satisfactory in Queensland, as it 
has elsewhere. The success of the system depends on efficient super- 
vision, and this work is undertaken by three official inspectors and a 
number of lady visitors and head teachers of State schools. 


The following are the particulars as to the number of inspections 
made during last year :— 


| Hired, Boarded. Total. 
By Inspector... ie 7, ase 206 17 223 
» Assistant inspectors. 514 419 933 
5, Lady visitors * eo sh Zee 38 541 579 
5, Head teachers aad ee Ran See 185 9 194 
Dotalle se ne cee eles 986 1,929 

| 


Although the parents or other relatives are called upon to con- 
tribute, yet in practice the expenditure on account of orphanages is 
almost entirely borne by the State. The following table furnishes 
information as to the expenditure and receipts during 1896 :— 


RECEIPTS, 
= = Expeuditure. 
From Government, Other. | Total. 
£20,335 £3,465 | £23,800 £24,063 


Children hired out, adopted, or apprenticed are still kept under 
the supervision of the Department. At the end of 1896 there were 
223 boys and 182 girls, or a total of 405 out at service. The conduct 
of the boys appears to be much more satisfactory than that of the 
girls, for whilst only 9 boys were returned for misconduct, the girls 
so treated numbered 55. 

Of the wages paid by employers: to. State children hired out to 
them, part is paid to the children, and part placed to their credit in 
the Government Savings Bank. The amount lodged to the credit 
of children during 1896 was £2,518; and the amount to the credit 
of all State children in the Savings Bank at the end of the year was 
£12,891. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

A matter closely connected with the adequate relief of poverty 
and distress is the provision made for the protection of the young. 
Many of these, from the neglect of parents or the misfortune of 
orphanage, are placed in positions from which a descent into crime 
becomes imminent. At one time for such unfortunates a gaol would 
have been the well-nigh certain outlook, but now in most countries 
possessing advanced civilisation industrial and reformatory schools 
are employed for their reclamation. There are two institutions of 
this nature—one for boys at Lytton, and one for girls at Toowoomba. 


Jn 1896 the numbers in these schools were as follow :— 


Inmates Admitted | | Inmates 
on during the | ee Discharged. on 31st 
Ist January. Year. score , December. 
| | P 7 
Lytton—boys ... 75 53 | 46 | 20 6 
Toowoomba—girls 25 23 5 15 28 
Total 5 eI ACO iy I esl 35m | I) 290 


Nearly 200 of the young of either sex received the benefit of 
these institutions, and upwards of one-fourth of their number were, 
after passing a period of probation and training, provided (under 
supervision) with suitable employment amongst the general com- 
munity. 

During 1896 the majority of the children in the institutions were 
under 15 years, although a considerable number of them were above 
that age. 


: 5 : | 
Under 10 10 to 15 15to17 | Over 
Years. | Years. Years. | 17 Years. All Ages. 
INTER. cee) Be eee 9 920 pe 22% 5 128 
Females ... sis eS as 5 18 | 17 | 8 48 
Persons ee oes | 14 | 110 | 39 { 13 | 176 


Thus, of the total inmates for 1896, 8 per cert. were under 
10 years of age, 63 per cent. between 10 and 15, 22 per cent. between 
15 and 17, ana 7 per cent. over 17, or 71 per cent. under 15, and 
29 per cent. above that age. 

Neglect of parents and petty larcenies were the causes of the 
Getention of 95 per cent. of the inmates. 


|, Neglect of | 


| | 
Parente, Larceny. 7s \dalaal pee Total. 

| n | 
Males £3 (al | 49 8 | 128 
Females af 41 6 1 aes 48 
IPersones gees ence: 112° «| 55 | 9 | 176 
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Of other offences, the majority were of a very trivial kind, 
although in one or two instances crimes of a grave nature had led to 


the detention. 


of inmates were as follow :— 


The birthplace and religion 


b | | 
Other | | 
pan Queens- aac anole | Teale’ | Other , 
Religion. Taras Peale England. Scotland. Treland. (Countries| Total. 
2 ss qed | Se F 
| | 
| M. oF. | M. F. | M. E | M. | M. |M. F/M. OF, 
ChurchofEngland...| 46 24, 2 2 be eects! ss 2 1 56 29 
Roman Catholic Bul WB} |) ik Fee bs aby al 5 ars cth ile 
Presbyterian (Mies eral here eal see sent 8) ses, eee: | cre | 12 2 
Wesleyan 7 Do a ace jon Setullees LOD ee 
Others 9 1 DA ee | F | aie 2 
he |- ; a 
Persons oo a7} 6 4/8 4/7 ..| 7 3] 1 .. |B 8 
i 


Queensiand-born children necessarily formed by far the larger 
proportion of the inmates of these. institutions; 99 boys and 87 
girls, or 77 per cent. of the total number, were natives of the colony. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Until the year 1876 the four statutory measures dealing with 
friendly societies were, from a modern standpoint, totally inadequate, 
as, although certain legal liabilities attached to the managers of such 
institutions, little or no provision was made for supervision or control ; 
and inquiry and action had to be instituted at the instance of 
individual members. In that year “ The Friendly Societies Act of 
1876” (40 Vie. No. 18) was passed, establishing an office for the 
registration of friendly societies, and providing for the appointment 
of the Registrar of the Supreme Court to be “The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies.” 

By this measure provision was made for the supervision and 
control to a considerable extent of all registered societies by enforcing 
the making of annual returns; by the issue of model forms ot 
accounts, balance-sheets, and valuations ; by the official publication of 
statistics relating to the societies; by the formulating of a set of 
rules recommended for their adoption, some of the provisions of which 
were, moreover, compulsory. 

As no provision was made for the necessary staff to give effect 
to this measure, it remained a dead letter for nearly ten years, when, 
by “ The Kriendly Societies Act 1876 Amendment Act of 1885,” the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court was relieved of his duties as Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, and the Registrar-General appointed in his 
place; and a department created for the due administration of the 
Act. 

Action was at once taken to give effect to the measure, but as the 
provision for the registration of societies was only permissive and not 
compulsory, and the Registrar could only make recommendations as 
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to the administration, not possessing authority to enforce their adop- 
tion, the results fell short of the requirements of the case, although 
the action of the Department was instrumental in securing the 
correction of many abuses that had crept in. 

On Ist of January, 1895, “ The Friendly Societies Act of 1894” 
(58 Vic. No. 17) came into operation, and is still in force, repeal- 
ing the previous measures. The principal changes introduced by the 
new Act were: Compulsory registration of benefit societies, with 
power to the Registrar to close societies below the standard of 
solvency, failing action on their part to raise their contributions or 
decrease their benefits, such standard being fixed at 15s. in the 
£1; avy society with a less membership than seven to be closed— 
if a branch be closed for the last-named reason the funds to go to 
the central body; registered rules only to be valid and binding; 
alterations in the provisions relating to appointment and removal of 
officers, and prohibition of the holding of dual offices; the retirement 
of one officer each year to be compulsory. 

The Registrar may insist on proper accounts being kept, and if 
dissatisfied, may demand their imvestigation by a licensed auditor. 
Investment of the benefit fund in property is restricted to half the 
eapital. No society or branch may invest in landed property if its 
capital is less than £3 per member, and in the case of a branch, the 
sanction of the central body must be obtained. Trustees are prohibited 
from borrowing from funds of their own society or branch, and no 
borrower may hold office. The limit of payment in sickness is raised 
from £1 to £2 per week. 

To facilitate the enforcement of the Act, the powers of the 
Registrar are extended; his power to prosecute may be delegated ; 
onus of proof of compliance with the Act lies with the societies ; 
evidence may be given by affidavit on behalf of the Registrar. 

The various particulars respecting registered societies were s 
follow :— 


1887. _ 1888. | 1889. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894.) 189 1896. 


5. | 
>. | 
a 


No.oflodges ...| 176 197) 217 247/249) 261) 262] 279 
Number ot members | 12,391 13,958 15,165 16.280 16,128 17,086 | 19,636) 21,901 
Receipts ...  ... | 42,520 48,743; 51,662 55,992 55,209) 59,116 | 67,245| 74.079 
Expenditure 37,971 | 41,308 46,678 50,141 53,115 | 56,024| 60,851 
Balance 92,303 102,914 114,784 124,943 134,299 139,330 146,420 160,267 | 173,546 


In nine years the number of lodges has multiplied 71 per cent., 
the membership 78 per cent., whilst the receipts have incréased at a 
somewhat smaller ratio than the membership—namely, 74 per cent. 

When left without control it is found that the managers of such 
societies too often allow matters to Japse into a system by which the 
Benefit Fund is not maintained in a sound condition, and is frequently 
made to bear expenditure properly chargeable to management. This 
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tendency being kept in check by the authoritative intervention of 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies, an expansion of the amount 
devoted to benefits and a contraction of management expenses has 
been the result, although the experience in this respect for 1896 was 
not cue so saa e as that for 1895. 


| [ za i 
During Years. | 1887. | 1888. lie 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896, 
| 


a 


38, 218 | 40,404 | 44,081 | 47,526 


Payments, Benefit ... | 24,214) 26,249) 30. 793 | 33, 092 | 
Per.cent. to total... | 70°57 | 522) 76:07) 7868) 78:10 
Payments, Man’g’m'nt} 10,096 11,923 | 12,711 | 11,942} 13,325 
Per cent. to total... | 2943 23°93| 21°32) 21:90 


From year to year considerable au Genre fone Slaee respecting 
the rates of expenditure apportioned to the cost of management. 
Taken altogether, however, the records for the ten years show in this 
respect a distinct if gradual improvement. In 1887-88 benefit and 
management accounts averaged seven-tenths and three-tenths of the 
total expenditure respectively, whilst in 1896 the proportions were 
about four-fifths and one-fifth, a marked improvement in favour of 
benefits. The reduction in the amount of expenditure absorbed by 
management is in itself most satisfactory, and at the first glance it 
might be thought that a relatively larger sum being devoted to benefits 
must make for good. On further consideration, however, it will be 
readily seen that the expenditure on present benefits may expand out 
of all proportion to the contributions, and thus the security of future 
benefits become imperilled. Sick pay is the greatest drain on the 
Benefit Fund, and is a claim easily capable of abuse. From the 
various returns of different lodges of like condition, as to the extent 
of sickness in their jurisdictions, it may be inferred that an equally 
strict supervision is not always exercised on this point. 


Receipt and expenditure are but little guide as to the financial 
position of societies of this nature, as the contingent liabilities, about 
which they disclose nothing, are of all impottance. The condition of 
these institutions is better shown in the improvement disclosed by the 
results of the periodical investigations made in 1886 and 1891, when 
the then present values of the future benefits assured were taken 
into account. 


Number < = - 2 
ot Ae | sare ee ane eee 
Sh eee one £ Pe 
1882 to 1886. 
17 10,453 328,949 173,880 | 55,790 | 99,279 14 0 
1887 to 1891. 
20 14,573 483,750 258,723 112,159 112,868 | 15 4 
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In 1886 the deficit was 6s. in the £1. During the next five years 
this had decreased to 4s. 8d. Assuming this rate of improvement to 
have been maintained, by the end of the present year the insufficiency 
of the assets to meet the liabilities will amount to 3s. 4d. only, and 
continuing for twelve and a-half years would see the societies com- 
pletely solvent. It may, however, be reasonably supposed that the 
progress will be made at an increasing ratio, and this desirable con- 
dition consummated some years within that period. 


The chief requirements for a successful society are: Suitable 
contribution for the benefits offered, strict supervision of claims for 
benefits, and efficient management. With regard to the first-named 
condition, it is sometimes overlooked that age and health are factors 
of great importance in determining the relative amounts of contribution 
and benefit. Secondly, without a systematic scheme of inspection 
malingering and even grosser frauds upset the actuarial estimates. 
Thirdly, good management is most essential, and involves not only 
economy of expenditure but also a due discrimination as to its appor- 
tionment and a careful investment of the funds. 

With respect to the last point the following table affords 
satisfactory information :— 


{ 


| | 
1887. | 1888. 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894. 


| 

Wegee 1896. 
Percentage to Total Funds—_ | | | | 
On Mortgage orin Banks | 516 | 500] 549 | 579] 565 | 587 | 580 | 587 | 598 | 60:0 
at Interest | ; | | 

In Property... S a7. 35°4 | 369 | 33:2 | 32°99 | 342 | 330) 342 | 331 | 316 | 306 
Uninvested.,.. ade ee 13:0 | 13:1} 11:9 9:2 93 8:3 78 8:2 86 94 
100°0 | 100°0 | 1000 | 100:0 | 1000 | 100-0 | 100-0 1000 | 100°0 (pee 

) 


The above statement evidences the greater judgment exhibited in 
recent years with regard to this branch of Friendly Society finance. 
The centesimal proportion of the capital funds lent on the mortgage 
of freehold estates or on bank deposit receipts has gradually increased. 
In 1887 the proportion was only a little more than one-half of the 
total funds, whilst in 1896 the ratio was raised to three-fifths, or an 
increase in nine years of fully 16 per cent. In many instances this 
is practically the only portion of the capital which is remunerative, as 
money invested in property frequently fails to return adequate, or 
often indeed any, income. Much of the property consists of buildings 
used as meeting-places or offices for the purposes of the society, and, 
as these have been built with moneys forming a portion of the benefit 
capital, rent should be credited to that account and charged to 
management. This is not always done, and the former fund suffers to 
that extent. : 

The figures for 1896 may be perhaps considered as showing a 
slight advance on those for 1895. The percentage invested so as to 
return income has only, it is true, fractionally advanced ; but property, 
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rarely a good investment, has declined. A slight increase in funds 
uninvested is noticeabie, and, although caution in investing is not to 
be deprecated, yet, with the savings bank available, the uninvested 
funds might be kept at a minimum. 


It will be readily seen that the smaller the amount of capital 
invested in property the better the financial position of the society ; 
consequently it is satisfactory to note that the proportion of this item 
has declined from 35 to 31 per cent. A substantial decline is also 
apparent in the amount of funds uninvested—namely, from a ratio of 
13 per cent. in 1887 to 9 in 1896. 


The number of building societies carrying on genuine business in 
the colony has remained nearly the same for some years— 


1893. |1894.|1895. age 


| | | 
| 


On Register. Pek 1888. er 1890.|1891. 11892. 


No. under Friendly Societies Act} 16, 12|10) 9 7 
No. under Building Societies Act | ... | 5 Gh |) 7 | Ay] fy aay. |} 1B} jf ah 


In late years a uumber of societies were registered under the 
Building Societies Act which failed to carry out their operations in 
the manner usual to such institutions, but in their transactions 
partook more of the nature of assets realisation companies. About 
one-half of those registered 1893-6 were of this description. 


The third quinquennial investigation is now in progress, and is 
sufficiently advanced for the Registrar to conclude that the results 
will be as favourable at least as those for 1887-91, although conducted 
upon more stringent conditions. 


Values have been estimated upon a 3 per cent. instead of a 4 
per cent. basis, which alone would count for much, but, in addition, 
local experience tables have been adopted. If the question were one 
of mortality alone, the change would be somewhat favourable to the 
Queeusland societies, as the death rate of the colony is lower than 
obtains in the United Kingdom, but sickness is by far the most 
important factor to consider in compiling the valuations, and local 
experience compares most unfavourably with that of English societies 
in this respect. Under such conditions the present investigation, by 
the adoption of local experience as the standard, will place the societies 
on a much sounder basis. 


Part VI. 


LAW AN Di DEFENCE. 


At an early date in the history of the colony steps were taken 
by patriotic citizens to provide means with which to repel foreign 
attack. Volunteer corps were formed, both of infantry and cavalry, 
subsequently supplemented by artillery. State assistance was given 
generally in the form of grants of ammunition, and for every efficient 
a capitation allowance was paid to the corps towards the cost of 
uniform; orders granting 50 acres of land were also issued to every 
member who qualified by five consecutive years of service. By ‘‘ The 
Volunteer Act of 1878” defence matters were put on statutory basis, 
and although many joined the force without due consideration and, 
treating the question as one of amusement only, failed to acquire the 
discipline so essential to a military body, yet some zealous men gave 
their whole strength to the movement, and much good work resulted 
from their efforts. 

In 1883, when the force numbered some 1,200 men, it was deemed 
advisable to appoint an Imperial officer of some standing to the com- 
mand, and Major G. R. French, of the Royal Artillery, was gazetted 
to the office, with the local rank of colonel. The purely volunteer 
system not meeting with that officer’s approval, as he considered it 
lacking in cohesion and discipline, the Government decided on the 
establishment of a more definite military body, a decision given 
effect to by the passing of “ The Defence Act of 1884.” The strength 
ot the force created by this measure at the end of each of the last five 
years was as follows :— 


| 
ste | 1992. | 1893. 1894. 1895. 1893. 
Defence Force. | Strength. | Strength. | Strength. Strength. Strength. 
ofa | | = 
Commissioned _ officers | 334 | 319 | 282 | 317 | 236 
Land, Non - commissioned 4,312 3,018 | 2,678 2,452 2,593 
t otficers and men 
Comunissioned officers 27 (| 21 | 19 19 22 
Marine< Non - commissioned | 489 | 392 312 | Sanh] 315 
officers and men 
Motel mereenn eee Nee 1620 1/9 3°750 3,291 | 3,105 3,166 


Thus in the nine years ending 1892 the force available for 
defence had more than quadrupled in number, and was considered by 
authorities to have attained a much greater degree of efficiency. 

The years of depression, 1893 and 1894, followed, and the necessity 
for rigid economy was realised. The expenditure on defence was one 
of the first to be curtailed, and the force was cut down by two-fifths of 
its strength. 
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The Land Defence Force may be grouped under five heads :— 
Permanent Force, including Permanent Staff and “A’’ Battery. 
Militia or partially paid, including staff officers and corps, paid 

for a certain number of days. 

Volunteers, who receive no pay, but whose expenses are 
partially covered by a capitation grant. 

Cadets, corps formed in connection with schools, but whose 

_ members are not sworn in. 

Rifle Clubs, sworn in and available for service in time of war 
only. Earn small grant for efficiency when certified to 
possess an elementary knowledge of drill. 

The total available strength of the Land Force, including all who 

could be called upon to aid in defence without counting the reserves, 
was on the 30th June, 1897, as follows :— 


Officers. Men. 

Defence Force proper oe PAS ore ce ea Sr 109 1,985 
Volunteer Force ... x x +? x Ss * 37 725 
Members of Rifle Clubs : vee 980 
Members of Police Force ... 834 
Total We ee ee ees 4,524 


In addition, there were two cadet corps with a strength of 8 
officers and 123 cadets. 

The progress secured since 1884 has not been obtained without 
an inerease of cost. In 1884 the expenditure per head of population 
for defence was Is. 10d.; whilst nine years later the outlay had more 
than doubled. ‘The expenditure from Revenue for defence per capita 
of the population was for the past five years— 


1892. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896. 
| 

d Fer ye Se 8. dad. 

fe 4 9 353 | 210 3) al 


When it is remembered that this is the total outlay from Con- 
solidated Revenue, including the colony’s share for federal defence, 
even the maximum amount of 4s. 9d. cannot be considered a large 
premium for each person to pay for the maintenance of the means of 
defence from hostile attack. As already pointed out, the Defence 
Force during the depression was required to share in the general 
reduction of public expenditure rendered necessary by the declining 
revenue. Several corps were disbanded, and the cost on all points 
reduced to a minimum. The effect is seen in the expenditure for 
1895. The per capita cost for 1896 showed a slight advance, but was 
still much below that for either 1892 or 18938. 
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By the Defence Act already quoted, five lines of Reserves liable 

for military service in sequence were provided. In 1891, according to 

the figures furnished by the census of that year, these Reserves, if 
called out, would have furnished a force of 129,000 men. 


Devence Force RESERVE. 


Unmarried Males, | Unmarried Males, Males Married, All Males, 


18 to 30. | 30 to 45. 18 to 45. 45 to 60. 
44,457 20,700 39,455 24,742 


Under this Act, widowers without children would take their 
place according to age with the unmarried males, and widowers 
with children with the married men. As the census tables do not 
distinguish childless widowers, they have all been assumed as with 
children, In 1891 all widowers from 18 to 45 numbered 1,302 only, 
so that the figures would not be materially affected by this. 


At Thursday Island a fort has been constructed, and is garrisoned 
and maintained at the joint cost of the Australian Colonies, the 
armament being supplied by the Imperial Government. The military 
strength at this important post was materially added to during 1896 
by the establishment of the Torres Straits Garrison Battery, consisting 
of 3 officers and 62 men, bringing the force available at Thursday 
Island up to 5 officers and 110 men. A Garrison Battery has also 
been formed at Cairns. Provision has also been made for the pro- 
tection of the Brisbane River by a strong earthwork at Lytton, covered 
by a redoubt situated on Reformatory Hill. In time of war these 
defences would be supplemented by a torpedo system and boom, whilst 
Towusville has been supplied with a small battery at Kissing Point. 


POLICE. 

At the end of 1896 the Police Force of the colony numbered 827 
officers and men, exclusive of native trackers. This might perhaps 
appear a large number if the population of 472,000 were congregated 
in one city, but, in view of the great expanse of territory that has to 
be patrolled, it affords direct evidence of the orderly character of the 
people. 

For administrative purposes the colony is divided into seven 
districts, designated by letter from “A” to “G.” These are further 
subdivided into twenty sub-districts, as follow :—“ A”—Brisbane, 
Moreton, Wide Bay, and Darling Downs, with 104 stations; “B”— 
Maranoa, Charleville, and Thargomindah, with 24 stations; “C”— 
Port Curtis and Rockhampton, with 22 stations; “D ”— Longreach, 
Winton, and Boulia, with 25 stations; “ E”—Kennedy, Mackay, 
Charters Towers, and Hughenden, with 25 stations ; “ 1\””—Cook and 
Cairns, with 25 stations; “G’—Burke and Cloncurry, with 15 
stations. The number of each rank and the rate of pay of the Police 
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Foree on the 3lst of December, 1896, were :—Commissioner, £800. 
Chief Inspector, £450; allowance, £100. First class inspectors, 3 at 
£400; quarters, £70 to £100. Second class inspectors, 3 at £350; 
allowance or quarters, £70 to £100. First class sub-inspectors, 6 at 
£300 ; allowance or quarters, £80. Second class sub-inspectors, 5 at 
£250; allowance, &c., £45 to £80. Third class sub-inspectors, 5 at 
£200; allowances, £70 to £80. Senior sergeants, 13 at £170; allow- 
ances, &e., £10. Sergeants, 62 at £154. Acting sergeants, 130 at 
£142. Constables, 208 at £132 ; and 368 at £122. Native trackers, 
112 at 18s. Gd. per month, with uniform and rations. All unmarried 
members of the Police Force are allowed quarters, fuel, and light, as 
also married men in charge of stations. All constables of over four 
years’ service, with good conduct, receive extra salary at the rate of £4 
per annum, and over eight years’ service, £4 per annum additional. 
All married members of over five years’ service, not provided with 
quarters, receive an allowance in lieu of rent :—Senior sergeants, £1 
per week; sergeants, 2s. per day; acting sergeants and constables, 
1s. per day. 

In the seven colonies of Australasia the relative strength of the 
Police establishment to population varies greatly, as evidenced by 
the following table :— 


1896. 

ag lation, = Inhabitants 

Teseuiter ge Number. to each Officer. 
Queensland .. wwe af 472,179 804 587 
New South Wales... ach asi me 1,297,640 1,874 692 
Victoria nee yee oie ae Ses 1,174,888 1,411 833 
South Australia ra es ax: cv. 355,286 294 1,208 
Western Australia... Fy, i ae 187,946 443 311 
Tasmania ats BAA aS ie see 166,113 261 636, 
New Zealand ... Nee ee Si ve 714,162 517 1,381 


The number of inhabitants to each police officer was very much 
greater in New Zealand and South Australia than in any other colony, 
the mean of the two being 36 per cent. greater than in Victoria, the 
next in relative number of the group. Queensland is more heavily 
policed than any colony, except Western Australia. These two 
provinces are of allied conditions as to the scattered nature of their 
population. The latter colony, however, has a larger and in some 
respects more troublesome aboriginal population to deal with, necessi- 
tating a closer supervision. Tasmania, although compact and of small 
area, from the rough nature of the country in parts, affords facilities 
for certain classes of crimes, the detection of which involves a con- 
siderable amount of time and labour. 


The approximate number of persons to each officer in the divisions 
of the United Kingdom are-—England, 769; Scotland, 1,000; and 
Treland, 359. 
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The relative strength of the Police Force in each colony for six 
years, as shown by the number of persons to each officer, was as 
follows :— 


7 New South 1. = South Western c New 
pieae, Queensland: | Wales. Victoria. Australia. | Australia.* Tasmania, | Zealand. 
ee =f all = 

1891 | 820 | 1,665 * 1,528 397 223 309 | 486 
1892 785 | 1,756 IDS | 409 239 303 | 482 
1893 | 174 | 1,776 1,483 410 265 283 | 481 
1894 821 | 1,819 1,457 393 | 330 277 | 485 
1895 | 803 | 1,853 1,414 | 376 | 344 261 487 
1896 | 804 | 1,874 1,411 294 | 443 261 517 


* Including black trackers, numbering 50, 54, 56, 76, 78, and 100 (estimated) respectively. 


Conclusions cannot be drawn from this as to the relative lawlessness 
or otherwise of the inhabitants. Density of population is an important 
element to be counted with, whilst the varying nature of the duties 
demanded of the police in different colonies becomes a factor to be 
noticed. 


The centralising cities of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide employ 
a large relative number of the constables of their respective colonies, 
This will be at once seen from figures giving the number and propor- 
tion of the Police Force employed within the metropolitan area and 
elsewhere in each of the Australasian States :— 


a | F d/ef| 4] 2 

mate cee | anes aul oe oll eas dees 

8 iS x} 8 z ou e z Fs 

aie | alee ps 

Metropolitan Police (Number) 163 749 690 | 138 97 43 54 
Proportion to Total per cent. ... 20 40 49 47 22 16 10 
Other Police (Number) aes ssh |) SE aes 721 | 156 | 346} 218] 463 
Proportion to Total per cent. ... 80 60 51 53 78 84 90 
Total Number of Police is ..| 804 | 1,874 | 1,411 | 294] 443 | 261] 517 


The capital towns of the three colonies above mentioned absorb 
the attention of from four to five tenths of the entire establishment, 
whilst those of the remaining four employ from one to two tenths only. 
It will be observed that the colonies in whose chief cities a larger con- 
centration of police oceurs have, in proportion to the total number of 
inhabitants, a relatively small Police Force. 


‘ 


LAND TRANSFER, 
Conveyancing in all its branches was from the commencement 
controlled by the State. In 1861 a Real Property Act was passed, 
by which registration by endorsement—on the Torrens system—was 
adopted, only land alienated prior to that date being exempt, and this 
could on the application of the owner be brought under its provisions. 
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The official registration of land is carried out under the provisions 
of the statutes—the Deeds Registration Act (7 Vic. No. 16), an 
Act transferring to the Registrar-General the duties of the Chief 
Clerk of the Supreme Court as Registrar of Deeds and other Instru- 
ments (20 Vic. No. 27), the Titles to Land Act (22 Vic. No.1), 
the “Real Property Act of 1861’ (25 Vic. No. 14), “The Real 
Property Act of 1877” (41 Vie. No. 18), the Corrected Titles to 
Land Act (46 Vic. No. 4), ‘‘ Zhe Registrar of Titles Act of 1884” 
(48 Vic. No. 4), the Undue Subdivision of Land Prevention Act 
(49 Vic. No. 15), and “ The Real Property (Local Registries) Act of 
1887” (51 Vic. No. 3). The first-named measure provides for the 
registration of all transactions relating to land which, ‘alienated prior 
to the passing of the Act of 1861, has not been brought under that 
Act; all Crown grants of subsequent date being issued subject to the 
provisions of the Real Property Acts. 

From Separation the duty of registering all deeds relating to 
transfer, mortgage, or lease of land was vested in the Registrar-General, 
but in that year that officer was relieved of the duties which, by 
statute, devolved upon the Registrar of Titles. 

All matters relating to the registration of transactions in land 
were for many years dealt with in Brisbane alone, but in 1887 
provision was made by a special Act for the establishment of Local 
Registries at Rockhampton and Townsville. Since the 1st January, 
1889, documents relating to the title of lands held under the pro- 
visions of the Real Property Acts of 1861 and 1877 in the Central and 
Northern Divisions of the colony are registered at Rockhampton and 
Townsville, respectively ; all matters relating to land under the Deeds 
Registration Act being dealt with at the head office in Brisbane only. 

Provision is made in the Acts of 1861 and 1877 for the voluntarily 
bringing of land granted before 1861 under the provisions of these 
measures, and the many advantages which accrue from holding land . 
under Real Property Act titles are so fully appreciated that only a 
small fraction of land granted in fee-simple is now outside the opera- 
tions of the Act. 


PROPORTION PER CENT. OF ToTAL LAND GRANTED IN FEE-SIMPLE WHICH IS UNDER 
THE REAL Property Act. 


| 1 
| 1892. | 1893, | 1994. | 1996, | 1896, 


| 21,487 | 21,122 | 20,781 | 19,858 


Area in acres of alienated land not yet | 21,979 

pronane under the Real Property 

ct | : 

Proportion per cent. to total land| 0°20 O19 Onky O17, Ors 
alienated | | | 


Those who are conversant only with this manner of dealing with 
land can have no conception of the trouble and expense attending 
conveyancing in older countries where other systems obtain. 
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The rapid and frequent transfers of real estate—often in lots of 
small value—which obtain in Queensland, would be impossible if carried 
out under former conditions, such as are at present in force in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. 


A summary of the principal transactions of the Real Property 
Office for the past five years is contained in the following statement :— 


1892, 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896, 
¥ | 
Total dealings .15,301 | 13,594 | 13,688 | 13,543 | 14,063 
Number of titles and deeds dealt with . 27,699 | 25,230 | 25.842 |.24,055 | 26,519 
New | 4,839 | 4,304 4,064 | 3,056 3,045 
Certificates of title issued is endorse- | 6,604 Se 6,320 | 6,354 , 6,321 
ment 
New deeds of grant registered... ace |p SA 2313 | | 2,846 | 1,588} 1,349 
Mortgages— | 
Registered— 
Number er see |) Gass 3,047 2,927 2,871 | 3,018 
Average rate of interest... na | tolls 8-02 8°49 Cal Wee 
Released— | | | 
Number .. | IIT | 1,917 | 1,962 | 2,290 | 2 


The transactions in land, especially transfers of the fee-simple, 
were comparatively few in number during the past three or four years, 
although the dealings for 1896 show an advance on those for the 
three previous ones. The fact that dealings as recorded in the Real 
Property Office do not show a greater decline than is exhibited would 
point to the conclusion that a considerable proportion of the purchases 
made on long terms during the land boom have been completed. 


The revenue and expenditure of each branch of the Titles Depart- 
ment for 1896 were as follow :— 


REVENUE. 
i Iba s , 
Real Property Acts, |° s S = Divereuee 
1861 and 1877. SA) 2m ’ Total ete 
: a 59 Total, 5 Revenue 
me -|s59| ge exclusive | Expendi- and 
|B42) Be of INES. Expendi- 
Assurance ee 3 e| Asontance ture 
Fund (not General [BZ a a) ss J 
2 7 mos os Fund. 
included Fees. SO OSs 
in total). ofan] sid 
=I io} 
OE CRN ERG OE WW ESE CEB oo ERE 2 fhe Oh CARE NC 
Head Office ... |1,629 15 9|7,661 4 7 | 6210288 7 6) 8012 2 1/5589 1411] 422 7 2 
Northern Branch 90 2 2/1,270 2 8 912 6) 1,279 15 2/1,036 1 10 243.13 4 
Central ” 6118 8 972 8 6 4 3 6 976 12 0] 80318 8 172 13 4 
Total ... | 1,781 16 7 |9,903 15 9 | 62 10302 3 6/10,268 9 3/7,429 15 5 | 2,838 13 10 


Each branch yielded a profit to the Treasury after paying all expenses. 

During the first four years of its establishment the Central office was 

worked at a loss, but in each of the last four years there has been a slight 

surplus of revenue. The Townsville office has always been a source 
L 
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of profit. The small revenue received on account of transactions 
in land not under the Real Property Act—namely, £62 10s.—shows 
the very small extent to which the title to negotiated land is of this 
character. Since 1861 there have been 346,920 dealings lodged in 
connection with the Real Property Acts, and only 16,953 under the old 
Act, and of these 6,000 were during the first six of the thirty-six years. 


The average rates of interest paid on mortgages registered under 
the Real Property Acts during each year since 1874 were— 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1S74e RSIS) eee LESSON 1027 ee SSC Si/agees el Om 
Ney GFL sen Alieteut Sl 32. 1887 18:2) 189 Sees 02 
1876s 10;0L 4.8 S82 88:40 Vee SSS ae Gee el SOs 
eye NOHO), aan USER E GR cco ste) S47 on, IS) cil) 


SHSe Oe eee SSA 9:3 ern S90 (mers. OMe mele o Om ame 
Uys) Ilo) no ollistsiss 4g SIE SS 2! 
In twenty- lies years the rate of interest has reduced 14 per cent. 
From 1876 to 1880 the very high average of fully 10 per cent. was 
maintained. Since the last-named year it has never quite reached 93. 
The mortgages registered under the Real Property Acts during 
last year grouped in accordance with the amount of consideration were 
as follow :— 


NUMBER 


AMOUNT, 
OF MORTGAGES. 
ad CONSIDERATION. | 
o/38 Northern Central 
me PS as Head Office Branch. Brancr. oe 
gO | 5° 
q 4 a 3 =< 
| te CA ee ack ch Be 
1,093| 175 | 82 1,350} £100and under | 64,528 13 9} 11,307 3 3] 5,511 15 
Over— | 
671| 83] 56] 710] £100 to £250 ... 9} 14,756 19 1] 10,042 1 10 
294| 55 42 | 392) £250 to £500 ... 7| 21,398 12 2) 16.368 10 sf 
111/ 58] 12) 181]: £500 to £1,000 | 7| 43,005 15 5) 8420 7 5 131 975 6 5 
91| 45 16 | 152) £1,000 to £5,000 200,591 8 11/114,772 14 6} 34,932 3 4) 350,296 6 9 
22| 24 7 53] £5,000 ... 883,254 17 6/626,494 4 0/502,150 1 42,016,899 2 10 
125| 23} 82 | 180} Collateral, te- eh: a6 ees aon 
entries, or no} 
fi | amount stated 
2,307) 464 “247 {3,018 TotaL ... £ 1,441,289 18 1/831,735 8 5/577,424 19 3 12,850,450 5 9 


Thus 45 per cent. of the total number of mortgages were for amounts 
of less than £100, or, exclusive of the collateral, 48 per cent. There 
were relatively a larger number of the mortgages for small amounts 
dealt with at the Head Office than at the branches. Of mortgages 
for £5,000 and upwards, more were registered at Townsville than at 
Brisbane, due in part at least to registrations in connection with the 
Sugar Works Guarantee Act. 


JUSTICE. 
The administration of justice is effected through the medium 
of Supreme, District, and Police Courts. The last-named in their 
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criminal jurisdiction are styied Courts of Petty Sessions, and for civil 
business Small Debts Courts. Petty Sessions and Small Debts Courts 
are constituted by one police magistrate or two justices of the peace; 
and the latter in civil cases are limited to amounts not exceeding £50, 
and may not adjudicate if the right to real estate is involved. In 
criminal matters the Court of Petty Sessions has summary jurisdiction 
in all petty cases, with power of sentence to short terms of imprison- 
ment. It is also a court of first instance in all cases, and can commit 
for trial to either the Supreme or District Court. 


District Courts are presided over by one judge, who in civil cases 
sits either with or without a jury, and have jurisdiction in all personal 
actions in which the amount involved does not exceed £290 (unless 
otherwise agreed by mutual consent of the parties concerned), but not 
in any case in which the title to land or the validity of a devise, &c., 
is in question. 

In crimiral cases the jurisdiction extends to all felonies and mis- 
demeanours, except treason, cases involving capital or life sentences, 
and.a few other grave offences. 


The Supreme Court has a general jurisdiction in all civil and 
criminal cases, and when sitting as a Full Court is within the colony 
the highest court of appeal, and from its decisions reference to the 
Privy Council alone remains. 


Matrimonial, Ecclesiastical, and Admiralty matters are also dealt 
with by the Supreme Court. 


The Full Supreme Court comprises three divisions—The Supreme 
Court, Brisbane, with the Chief Justice and two puisne judges; the 
Central Supreme Court at Rockhampton, and the Northern Supreme 
Court at Townsville, each with one puisne judge. 


The civil business of the Supreme Court for 1896 was as follows :— 


| ; 
nat cere Sah hy ar es 5 se ; APPELLATE 
CIVIL JURISDICTION. INSOLVENCY. | TESTAMENTARY. JURISDICTION. 
No. Wri No. Judg- | No. of Petitions | Probates and 
- rd Tits ments Amount. for Insolvency Letters of Amount. No. of Cases. 
ssued. Signed. | or Liquidation. | Administration. 
£ No. £ 
459 | 180 37,726 | 453, 562 1,383,758 5 
CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. MATRIMONIAL JURISDICTION. | EQUITY. 
| 5 lw f | Decrees for Decrees | No. of No. of 
Cases | Convic- | acquittals.| N0- °f | Dissolution of} for Judicial wate _ | Decrees and 
Tried. | tions. Cases. | Marriage. | Separation. | BHU Orders. 
~ | | 4 
125 93 32 15 3 2 | 65 90 
H | 
J | J 
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The Full Court sits monthly to hear appeals, when three judges 
must be present. During 1896 appeal cases by the Full Court were 
heard in Brishane and Rockhampton. Sittings were held on 36 days 
at the former and 7 days at the latter town, besides which 60 days 
were occupied in jury trials in Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Towns- 
yille, 19 days in jury trials on circuit, and 151 days in insolvency and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and in equity appeals. 


The District Court judges are three in number, and are assigned 
to certain courts, which practically comprise the following areas :— 
The Southern Division of the colony, exclusive of the Wide Bay and 
Burnett; the Central Division, together with the Wide Bay and 
Burnett; and the Northern Division. District Courts are held at 87 
different towns, at which, during 1896, 71 courts in all were held, 
occupying 96 days. 


The Civil business of the District Court for 1896 comprised— 


RESULTS OF TRIALS: APPEALS FROM 
VERDICTS FOR. INFERIOR COURTS, 


| Number of Actions | { 
Number of Plaints | Tried, including Amounts | 
Entered. | Remitted from Recovered. | 

Supreme Court. | 


| if] 
ies | 


Defendant. 
Nonsuits. 

No. Sustained. 
No. Dismissed 


Plaintiff. 


1,510 | 174 £10,724 


lll} 42 1 


lor} 
H 
or 
2 


The great difference between the number of actions entered and 
tried resulted from the practice allowed by “ The District Courts Act, 
1891,” of signing judgment without trial under certain conditions 
defined in the 75th and 77th sections of that Act. Three hundred 
and forty-three judgments were so signed last year. 


The comparison of the business transacted last year by the 
Supreme, District, and Petty Debts Courts affords room for reflec- 
tion— 


Amount Claimed, 
heat tearry including Counter-| Amount Awarded. 
“4 : claims. 
| | 
iStprere@ont ee) Gale 34 27,989 1,856 
District Court 1,510 42,184 | 10,724 
| 
Petty Debts Court... 10,221 67,802 43,108 
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The Petty Debts Courts, with rules and regulations so simple that 
legal assistance in the conduet of a case is not required, and is, indeed, 
frequently dispensed with, were the field of civil actions aggregating 
in amount to nearly half the civil law court business of the colony, and 
were the medium whereby justice was administered to upwards of 
20,000 persons, a number at least 300 times greater than that affected 
by the Supreme Court cases. 

By the passing of “ Zhe District Courts Act, 1891” (55 Vie: 
No. 33), the powers of the District Courts were greatly extended, 
whereby the work of the: superior court was proportionately reduced. 
The return of the number of writs issued and judgments signed under 
each jurisdiction before and after the passing of the statute in ques- 
tion emphasises the fact— 


| \ 
1888. 1889. | 1890. | 1894, | 1895. | 1896. 
| 


Writs issued I, 605 | le 27 2 | 1,728; 581; 425) 459 


Supreme Courts { ; 
Judgments signed 613} 981) 763); 286} 187] 180 


| 
Writs issued... | 523| 638| 706 2,062 | 1,726 | 1,510 
| 


District Courts 1 


522 


or 
or 
or 
SS 


Judgments signed 


300 | 552| 401 | 768 | 


Comparing the figures for three years prior to the passing of the 
new Act—namely, 1888-1890—with those of the last three years (1894- ° 
1896), it will be seen that whilst in the Supreme Court there were only 
1,465 writs issued during the later period, or a decrease of 4,140, or 74 
per cent. on the number for 1888-1890, on the other hand in the 
District Court writs issued in 1894-1896 exceeded those issued during 
1888-1890 by 3,431, or an increase of 184 per cent. 

The result of this will no doubt be to materially cheapen the cost 
of litigation, and as the advantages of the new District Court pro- 
cedure become known it is likely to be still more largely availed of. 


The chief civil business of the inferior courts consists in the hearing 
of petty debts cases and of applications for licensed victuallers’ licenses. 
In the former case, the court must consist of not less than one stipen- 
diary magistrate or two justices of the peace. A Licensing Court is 
composed of a bench of the justices of the peace exercising ordinary 
jurisdiction within the district, provided that the Governor in Council 
may appoint—subject to the provisions of the Act—certain justices 
of the peace to be licensing justices for a specified district, in which 
event the licensing jurisdiction for that district shall be restricted to 
one or more of such justices collectively. 
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The number of petty debts cases heard, together with the amounts 
elaimed and awarded during each of the past five years, were as 
follow :— 


JURISDICTION. 
THE AMOUNT CLAIMED EXCKEDING N 
THE AMOUNT CLAIMED NOT EXCEEDING £10. a RETRG GNAeR LRU £10 and 
Year. ; 
© z Amount of 3% Amount of 
3 Js Pret J. 
) 3 Ac oun os Amount Costs 2 I eon oF Amount Costs 
‘Su ee Awarded. | Awarded to) ‘5 x Ginimed Awarded. |Awarded to 
Ze Claimed. Plaintiffs. | 5% 7 4 Plaintiffs, 
V4 & 4 oO 
eo ty CH) FA te Cu) fe ab £8: Ge| PES a.com mers 
1892... | 9,096 | 33,240 11 9) 20,100 9 1)/2,778 3 9| 2,184) 38,402 13 3) 22,239 13 11)1,631 10 7 
1893... | 8,218 | 30,615 1 6) 21,250 11 3] 2,353 10 11 | 2,140 58 1 10) 22,3831 9 11)1,437 17 6 
1894 ... | 6,843 | 23,676 13 1/16,294 2 5) 2,080 2 7/| 1,529) 26385 4 2)15,533 15 1/1,182 211 
1895... | 7,626 | 25,916 11 2)17,902 10 ¢| 2,287 3 3) 1,854/39,037 9 10)23,011 19 8)1,528 15 4 
1896... | 8,252 | 28,471 5 0/19,355 5 (| 4,375 6 4| 1,969|39,330 6 0/ 23,753 2 11/1,555 16 11 


The decline in the amount of business of the Courts in 1894, after 
the clearance made in 1892 and 1893, is very noticeable. The value of 
elaims over £10 was greater in 1896 than in either of the preceding 
four years, but the number of such claims was considerably less, the 
average value of claims over £10 being £17 11s. 8d. in 1892 and £19 
19s. 6d. last year. 


The number of licensed victuallers’ licenses applied for, granted, 
and in force during the five years i892-6 were as follow :— 


TOWN LICENSES UNDER COUNTRY LICENSES UNDER 
AcT 49 vicToRI®, NO. 18. Act 49 vicToRI”®, NO. 18. 
Year. Number x Number 
Applied for} Number | . Number Applied for| Number | , Number 
during Granted. iat need na during Granted, |, 1% Force on 
the Year. st December.) tne year. 31st December, 
So 2a si 813 798 792 622 610 593 
1893... was 766 741 (EXE 601 571 5388 
1894... ae 751 742 732 571 560 556 
SOD mae: te 744 743 742 567 550 540 
1896... Be 743 739 737 592 581 570 


A considerable diminution is apparent during the five years with 
respect to licenses applied for, granted, and in force both in towns 
and also in country districts. Altogether there were 1,435 licenses 
applied for in 1892, and 1,335 in 1896, or a decrease of just 100. 
There were 1,408 granted in the former year, and 1,320 in the latter, 
or a decrease of 88; the proportion granted out of those applied for 
remaining exactly the same in both years—namely, 98 per cent. The 
proportion of refusals is evidently very small. The decrease in the 


number of licenses in force at the end of 1896, as compared with 
1895, was 78. 
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PROBATES AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Probates of wills or letters of administration were granted in 562. 
estates in 1896, the average value of each estate being £2,462. The 
number and value of estates fluctuate from year to year, the value 
especially so— 


| 1892. | 1893 | 1894. | 1895. 1896. 
| | | 
Number of  Probates and | 577 | 524 "| 572 539 562 
Letters of Administration | 
granted 
Amounts swornto... ... | £860,287 |£1,122,647 | £641,203 | £1,103, 948) £1,383,758 


) 


Comparing the figures for the years 1892 and 1893 as instances 
of the variations referred to, in the former 577 persons left estates 
worth £860,287 in the aggregate, or an average value of £1,491 each, 
whilst in the latter the 524 estates were proved at an average value of 
£2,142. 

INTESTACY. 

By the passing of “The Intestacy Act of 1877” (41 Vic. 
No. 24) provision was made for the protection of the property of 
persons who might die intestate and without any near relatives 
capable of administering to their estates and willing to do so. During 
the past five years 1,296 persons possessed of means died without 
having made any testamentary disposition of their estates, and, having 
no near relatives available to take out administration, thus left 
them to be managed by the Curator of Intestate Estates under 
administration orders from the Supreme Court. Particulars respecting 
intestate estates managed by the Curator in Intestacy during the past 
five years are as follow :— 


ESTATES DEALT WITH BY THE CURATOR DURING THE YEAR, 


¥ _ Estates remaining from former years 
} Fresh Estates. sre | operated upon during 1896. Total Amount 
| to 
| Credit 
| 8 | | s | of all Sf 
3 | 2 3 operate 
S > | 1896, 
Z | a | | 
fees . 
8 a RG Pee ream sommes 
1892 248 | 13,703 8 10 | 7,229 17 1/480/5,628 5 6/14,197 9 9/16,443 3 9 
1893 ...|249) 9,461 11 2 4,133 13 6 | 288| 3,263 11 3| 4779 2 0) 14,964 18 6 
1894 ...|198) 6,874 5 6/2,732 5 3 463 | 3,806 10 1) 14,482 13 2] 9,22616 7 
1895 ...|251] 5,714 16 5] 2,264 1 3/369) 4,680 12 1) 5,744 12 1] 14,824 10 8 
Ae 3,66L 3 5] | 546 5,167 0 10 | 12,733 17 4/17,667 6 5 
\ 


There was a great increase in both the number and the amount 
of fresh estates administered during 1896. The centesimal increases 
in these respects over the figures for 1895 were —in number, 39; and 


in amount, 120. 
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The average annual number of fresh estates was 259. This, 
however, gives but little guide as to the extent of intestacy, for, in 
about an equal number of cases in which deceased persons left no 
will, administration was granted to relatives and others, and the 
estates did not come under the cognisance of the Curator. The work 
performed by this officer’s department involves the management of a 
yearly average of 686 estates, so that the medial time occupied in the 
winding-up of each estate would be about 2°65 years. 


INSOLVENCY. 
“The Insolvency Act of 1874” provides for the distribution of 
the estates of insolvent debtors amongst their creditors, and for their 
release from their debts, also for the punishment of fraudulent debtors. 


There are three courses available—insolveney, liquidation, and 
composition. An adjudication in insolvency may ensue on the debtor’s 
own petition or on that of a creditor. The order issued, the debtor's 
property at once vests in an Official Trustee for the benefit of the 
creditors, and continues so vested until a trustee is elected by them. 
Failing the appointment of a Creditors’ Trustee, the estate is wound 
up by the Official Trustee. A trustee’s duty is to realise the estate 
and distribute the proceeds amongst the creditors. Provision is like- 
wise made for the granting of certificates of discharge to insolvents, 
although under certain cireumstances the same may be withheld. 


There were 332 persons adjudicated insolvent in 1896, or only 6 
more than in 1892, but a number considerably in excess of that for 
any other year of the quinquennium. 


In a comparison of the amounts of debts proved and of assets 
realised, the estates in 1888 and 1889 paid 5s. 1d. and 5s. 7d. in the 
£, whilst those in 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895 only returned 1s. 4d., 
1s. 1ld., 8d., and 1s. 1d. each respectively ; a marked improvement 
was exhibited in 1896, when the average amount realised in the £1 of 
liabilities was 7s. 4d. 


The number of insolvencies and the condition of the estates for 
each of the past years are shown in the following table :— 


’ | 
1892. | 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896, 


Number of insolvencies 326 306 254 304 332 
iets as per insolvent’s £235,441 | £113,330 | £193,295 | £115,654 | £98,599 . 
schedule 
Deficiency as per insolvent’s| £94,957 | £36,936 | £149,446 | £57,142 ; £36,369 
schedule : : 
Assets, amount realised ...| £15,766 | £10,655 £6,805 £6,045 | £36,211 
Assets, amount realised in| 1s. 4d. Is. 1d. 8d. 1s. id. 7s. 4d. 
pound of liabilities 


Dividends, amount distributed £6,504 £4,650 £3,416 £5,765 £6,997 
in 
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It is only by inquiring into the relation between the assets and 
the liabilities that the extent of the financial collapse in 1893 becomes 
apparent. ’ 

The realisation of the assets in an estate unavoidably takes some 
time to accomplish. Thus the realisations of a given year probably 
relate as much to the failures of the year preceding as to that of its 
own. The comparatively large results obtained in 1893 may therefore 
be chiefly attributed to the heavy insolvency of 1892, whilst the poor 
return of 1894 is no doubt due to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
estates filed in the year of the crisis, 1893. 

A large difference will be noticed between the amount of assets 
realised and distributed in dividends. For the five years the former 
aggregated £75,482, and the latter £27,332 only. It might perhaps, 
therefore, be concluded that the expenses of realisation and dis- 
tribution were excessive, but the difference is mainly occasioned by 
the practice of including all receipts as assets realised, although in 
some cases these include proceeds of sales of goods purchased after 
insolvency in the process of carrying on the estate of an insolvent for 
the benefit of the creditors. 

LIQUIDATION. 

Liquidation by arrangement differs from insolvency, chiefly in 
that the control of the realisation is left to a greater extent with the 
creditors without the interposition of the courts, although records of 
the proceedings have to be filed with the Registrar in Insolvency, who 
must satisfy himself that the law has been complied with. In certain 
events the Court can intervene and order the estate into insolvency. 

Particulars respecting liquidations for the past three years are as 
follow :— 


1894. 1895. 1896, 
Number of liquidations... S. ae ar 145 90 104 
Liabilities as per debtor’s schedule a3 ... | £292,510 £217,091 £234,132 
Deficiency as per debtor’s schedule __... S20 | £46,873 £85,932 £64,673 
Assets, amount realised ... as is ..| £60,434 £15, 233 £53,791 
Assets, amount realised in pound of liabilities| 4s. 2d. Is. 5d. 4s. 7d. 
Dividend, amount distributed in a ae £11,107 £43,845 £27,526 


The results obtained from liquidations for 1895 were most unsatis- 
factory; the relative dividend only being one-third of that obtained in 


the other two years. 
COMPOSITION. 


Composition enables a debtor—with the consent of his creditors 
—to be relieved of his liabilities, on such terms as may be agreed 
upon as to the amount and terms of payment. 


CRIMINAL CASES. 
it is difficult to collate satisfactory data upon which to base 
statistics for argument as to the prevalence of crime in different 
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countries and at different periods. There is, of necessity, in any 
community much crime, particularly of a minor nature, that is not 
even reported; much that is reported is never traced, even to the 
making out of a primd facie case against the offender ; many criminals 
prosecuted escape conviction, and some of those convicted are not 
punished. Several standards, it is true, are offered by which to 
measure crime, ranging from records of ‘offences reported to the 
police” to those of ‘ prisoners in gaols and penal establishments,” but 
none can be said to contain a true record of crime committed with 
anything like the accuracy that belongs, for instance, to info 
relating to vital statistics. 


It may be generally accepted that the accuracy of the. record 
relating to criminal statistics is in proportion to the degree of import- 
ance of the judicial investigation recorded, so that in quoting statistics 
respecting trials for grave offences the risk of errors or omissions of 
record at the more advanced stages of the inquiry may be ignored ; 
but before these stages have been attained there are, as pointed out, 
several possibilities of even serious crime escaping chronicle. By 
taking the facts registered relating to minor offences or to the first- 
instance proceedings regarding more serious crime, a truer measure 
will in some respects be secured, but yet for purposes of comparison 
a greater risk of inaccuracy is incurred, to some extent, as to the 
accuracy of the records themselves, but more particularly with regard 
to the greatly varying nature of the laws whereby offences are created 
and also to the greatly varying spirit of their administration, not only 
as between different countries but also as between different periods. 


Conclusions can, perhaps, best be drawn by referring in turn to 
each standard available. 


There were 427 criminal cases heard before the Superior Courts 
during 1896, in 256 of which judgments were given for the Crown. 


Figures showing for a series of years the number of convictions 
for serious offences to each 1,000 of the population in the several 
Australasian Colonies point to a marked reduction in the relative 
number of grave crimes at the more recent of the dates selected. 


In the following statement iliustrating this, the census years have 
been chosen for the comparison, so as to ensure accuracy as to the 
population numbers :— 


Census Queens- | New South | 


3 . | South Wester: a 
Year. Jand. Wales. Victoria. Australia. Boserala, Tasmania. ioe 
LS Claes 0°80 1°25 1:57 0°49 2°23, 1°41 1-01 
TAL eee 0°76 1:25 0°70 0°49 2°57 0°73 0°63 
188] ... 0°43 1°42 0°38 0-76 2°05 0°44 0°55 
INS ME ces (O52) 0°85 0°64 0°28 0°88 0°43 0-44 
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It becomes at once apparent that, after every allowance has been 
made for the tendency towards mercy which in modern days hag 
characterised both the making and the administration of the law, a 
great diminution of serious crime has taken place. 

During the past six years there have been great variations in the 
number of criminal cases tried before the Superior Courts— 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 

| | | 
Cases tried = aa oe 492 | 367 382 422 419 | 427 
Convictions : ae 180 203 199 226 245 | 256 
Percentage of conviction | ... | 36°59 | 60°77 | 52°09 | 53°55 | 58°47 | 59°95 


| | 
t 
In 1891 the number of trials were 25 per cent. more numerous 

than in 1892, these two years having the maximum and minimum 
numbers of the period respectively. The matter was, however, 
more than equalised by the convictions obtained. In 1891 judgment 
for the Crown was given in 180 cases only out of 492, or a percentage 
ratio of 36°59. In the following year the proportion of convictions 
formed 61 per cent. of the trials, the highest average number during 
the years under consideration, although the percentage in 1896 approxi- 
mated very closely. 


The number of convictions and acquittals in the Superior Courts 
for each class of offence last year were as follow :— 


| 
JUDGMENT FOR THE CROWN. | JUDGMENT FOR THE PRISONER. 
| 
Superior Courts. | z Superior Courts. a 
] S | 3 
Brisbane | Nise | Brisbane ° 
and | Towns- | © and Towns- |S] , 
Rockhamp-| ville. = | 8 | Rockhamp-| ville. Shh jee 
ton. |2\o ton. 2B bes 
;}A |e ee 
Murder Fe as ae ne 7 ae iieceall eal eat 3 3 
Manslaughter oS <e “ee 4 | 2 22 |) 6 a 1 1 
Attempted murder +e an er oe be 1 1 2 
Concealment of birth... ay oes | 1 ies 1 ne any Ze 
Abortion 5 = 2 2 
Rape and carnal ‘knowledge of 1 1 | 1 ye) 
females under 12 years | 
Indecent assault on females, in- - | So) 5 1 1 4| 6 
cluding carnal knowledge of 
girls from 12 to 14 
Unnatural crime ... 3 | 1 2) 6 3 1 2) 6 
Other offences against the: person 8 5 29 | 42 5 2 8 | 15 
Robbery with violeuce ... 3 1 Ween BEt ax ae ae 
Other offences against property 44 | 6 107 |157 | 3 4 55 | 62 
Miscellaneous rer 5 | 2 12} 19 | 1 2 14 | 17 
Totals ae ‘on 75 18 163 |256 17 15 84 116 
i 1 


Besides the 372 cases adjudicated upon, there were 67 in the 
Supreme Court and 54 in the District Court, which were cast for trial, 
but either abandoned, postponed, or remanded. 

There were 10 cases of murder tried, resulting in 3 acquittals and 
7 convictions, but there were no judicial executions during 1896, 
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COURTS OF PETTY SESSIONS. 

Offences investigated by courts of petty sessions numbered 18,692 
in 1896. Of these 1,650, or less than one-eleventh, were committed by 
females—a small proportion, considering that nearly nine-twentieths 
of the population are of that sex. 


Uatences 1892. 1893. 1994. 1895. 1896. 


Investigated. 


During the years of depression—1892, 1893, and 1894—drunkenness 
was much less prevalent than in 1896, a year of greater prosperity. 
There is no doubt that in 1893 and 1894 the financial distress that 
prevailed extended in many cases to an actual want of the necessaries 
of life; consequently the opportunity for alcoholic excess was 
restricted, and therefore it is to be feared that the greater temperance 
then prevailing was to a considerable extent compulsory, since the 
increase in the number of cases of drunkenness brought before the 
courts in 1896, a period of greater prosperity, is very marked. 

Tt is not surprising to find that offences against the person and 
against property were relatively somewhat high during the period of 
trade depression. 

Although the possibilities of committing “other offences” are 
annually added to by fresh legislation, it does not appear, when 
figures for a considerable period are considered, that this further 
opportunity for breaches of the law causes an increase in the 
proportion which the total number of “other offences” bears 
to all offences investigated—that is, all offences exclusive of ‘ offences 
against the person,” “offences against property,” and ‘ drunken- 
ness”—which showed, in their relation to all crime investigated, 
no increase, but rather a decline, during the twenty years ended 1890. 
The ratio per cent. for certain years was—1870, 43 per cent.; 1875, 
41 per cent.; 1880, 41 per cent.; 1885, 40 per cent.; and 1890, 39 
per cent.; during the shorter period occupied by the last quin- 
quennium, however, a considerable increase is apparent in the 
proportion of this class of offence, the ratios to the totals bemg— 
1892, 47 per cent.; 1893, 46 per cent.; 1894, 49 per cent.; 1895, 48 
per cent.; and 1896, 46 per cent. 


| 2am] dee» [ees ee M. Fr. M. Boe)| eee, F. 

Against theperson) 2,177) 130 | 2,188} 150 | 2,042) 150 | 1,945) 128 | 1,791) 145 
Against property | 1,987; 147 | 2,121} 143 | 1,936} 154 | 1,925) 160 | 1,999} 142 
Drunkenness ...| 4,315) 601 | 4,095} 549 | 3,470} 482 | 4,528} 465 | 5,525) 580 
Other offences ... | 7,379} 799 | 6,888) 824] 6,858) 903 | 7,750} 772 | 7,727) 783 
Total ie tS BOS Det BIS |14,305) 1,639 |16,148)1,525 17,042 1,650 


Passing to the proportion which minor crime has borne in diffe- 
rent years to the population, and ignoring drunkenness and other 
offences as being for the most part trivial, it will be found that ratios 
relating to summary convictions do not justify the assumption of any 
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pronounced improvement during the twenty years, 1871-91, as to the 
ratio of minor offences against the persons and against property. The 
following statement shows the census population, the number of each of 
these classes of crime, and their proportion for each year stated. The 
census years have been taken to ensure accuracy as to population :— 


OFFENCES. 
. Census : ; | | a 
WE | Population. *s i aon 
| Nature. Number. ote cerads 
| Population. 
| 
| f{ Against person ... Bh | 574 9°34 
1864... re 61,467 || Against property ee\| 248 4°03 
; f{ Against person ... 362 3°01 
1S7L a 120,104 | Against property ae | 316 2°63 
a f Against person ... - 637 3°68 
LARGE, WA eee ots 173,283 |) Against property Calle udes: 2°79 
, xo= | { Against person ... Ee 642 3°01 
186... a, pay BzA || Against property | 566 not 
{ Against person ... ar 1,123 4 
1886. «=| 322,853 |) Against property | 882 2°73 
| = { Against person ... sie 1,483 3°77 
1891... a 393,718 | Against property || alpikent 3°00 
| | 


The year 1864 shows a large relative number of offences. The 
population was receiving a large accession from immigration, and 
some of the arrivals were not always of the most orderly character ; 
besides, there was at that time a large proportion of adults in the 
country, which would naturally conduce to a higher crime rate. The 
next year in degree was 1891, whilst the most favourable proportion 
was in 1871. 

In 1891 the proportion in each of the Australian colonies borne 
by convictions for minor offences to each 1,000 of the mean popnlation 
was as follows :— 


Colony. | Total. epuineu the oe ere: Drunkards. | Other Cases. 
Queensland ... be so} (Bbci4 3°66 2°92 13°46 1514 
New South Wales ... me 49°20 2°55 3°05 a (8)35 25°64 
Victoria a sa i onde ae = 9°35 *53°47 
South Australia rap || wacalsass) i * 8°88 *69°53 
Western Australia... Pe | 55°22 4:07 747 * .| *33:24 
Tasmania... A ...| 32°70 1°76 3°09 TAT 20°38 
New Zealand an Fell @ wakes) 119 2°31 8°37 9°38 


* Included in other cases. 


Queensland stands just midway in this question of minor crime, 
with thirty-five convictions to every 1,000 persons, a proportion 
greater than that of New’ Zealand, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
but exceeded by Victoria, New South Wales, and Western Australia. 
No fair deduction can be drawn as to the criminal. instincts of the 
population of different countries, based on the proportion to the 
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population of conviction for all minor offences. These include so many 
cases of the class already referred to in which either omission to fulfil 
some civic duty or the commission of some trifling act constitutes the 
crime, offences in themselyes not morally wrong further than ag 
breaches of the law or regulations by which they are created. 

Offences against the person, against property, and drunkenness 
thus afford a fairer measure of the law-abiding character of the people 
of the four colonies for which this information is available. New 
South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand compare 
unfavourably in the order named. 

Some strange anomalies are met with in a comparison of the 
relative number of the convictions to the cases investigated in the 
different colonies. The following table contains information on this 
point for 1896 :— 


| | g 3 & 
ie alee 
Nature of Offence. a be s =| = a Es 
8 | ¢g 2 |. 8 z 2 : 
= © re) ea 2 & 5 
& || & 5 = = a 2 
Offences against Person— | | 
Total number of cases ...| 1,936} 4,195) 1,118 37 | 1,010 341 | 1,302 
Number summarily con- 997 | 1,852} 602 5 621} 195 638 
victed | | 
Percentage to total ..| 5150) 44°15) 53°85 13°51 | 61°49} 57°18 | 50°54 
Offences against Property— | 
Total number of cases ...| 2,141] 6,370] 2,986 567 | 1,565 804 | 2,275 
Number summarily con-| 1,021) 3,458] 1,702 261 841 533 | 1,255 
victed | 
Percentage to total ...| 47°69] 54:29] 57:00) 46°03 | 53-74] 66:29 | 55:16 
Drunkenness— | 
Total number of cases... | 6,105 | 19,499 | 11,143 | 1,987 | 3,491 658 | 5,640 
Number summarily con-| 6,069 19,385} 7,001 | 1,896 il, 825 61 5,419 
victed 
Percentage to total ...| 99°41] 99°42) 62°83 97°88 | 52°28] 93°31 | 96°08 
Other Offences— | 
Total number of cases. i 8,510 | 26,434] 7,892; 182 | 7,252] 2,711 | 9,598 
Number summarily con- | 6,594 | 20,798 | 5,828 | 69 | 5,139] 2,108 | 6,817 
victed | | 
Percentage to total | 77°49 | 78°68.) 73°85 37°91 | 70°86 | 77°76 | 71:08 
Total Offences— | 
Total number of cases . | 18,692 | 56,498 ' 23,139 2,723 | 13,318] 4,514 | 18,815 
eee summarily con- 14,681 | 45,493 | 15,133 2,231 | 8,426) 3,450 | 14,149 
victe | 
Percentage to total ...| 78°54] 80°52) 65°40 81°93 | 63:27| 76°43 | 75:20 
* Figures for 1895. + Preliminarily inve-tigated only. 


Passing South Australia, where, apparently through a misunder- 
standing, different information to that intended has been supplied, it 
would appear that in New South Wales “ offences against the person” 
secure a smaller proportion of convictions than in any other colony 
of the group, Queensland occupying the same position with respect 
to “offences against property.” Western Australia and Tasmania 
recorded the largest proportion of convictions in the first and second 
named of these groups respectively. 
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The proportions that convictions for drunkenness bear to the 
population varies greatly in the different colonies, and is accepted to a 
large extent as an index to the sobriety of the people. It is, however, 
doubtful whether differences as to the method of keeping the records 
in each colony are not important factors in the question. 


Tn Queensland at least, with but few exceptions, sober men are 
not arrested on this charge, and yet in some colonies the disproportion 
between arrests and convictions is very considerable. For instance, 
the table above shows that convictions numbered only 63 per cent. of 
the arrests in Victoria, and 52 per cent. in Western Australia, 
and 99 per cent. in both New South Wales and Queensland. In the 
latter colony it has been found that clerks of the bench, if left to 
themselves, would frequently return “convicted but not pared 

s “discharged.” If such a practice were unchecked, and the returns 
accepted without challenge, the number of convictions for drunkenness 
would soon appear to decrease. It is by no means certain, moreover, 
that a uniform practice obtains respecting the inclusion of persons 
admitted to bail at the watch-house on their own recognizances, 
who forfeit the same. 

It does not appear probable at least that the vice of drunkenness 
is twice as prevalent in New South Wales as in Victoria, or in Queens- 
land as in Tasmania, and yet that is practically what figures based on 
the published records would teach. 


The consumption of alcohol per head is, perhaps, a surer guide on 
this point when the comparison is made between people of one race 
living under nearly like conditions. In the following table all 
alcoholic drinks have been reduced to a common factor :— 


g a 
ie | = 
¢ = | @ d 
= a z 5 
E a 3 | = A Eg 
oS s 4 = | c — 3 
@ 3S = < q Ss & 
=| 72) & e | o 3 N 
o ' S S + g 
ro) S = 7 =| E 
= 2 A 5 a a S 
ce Za - a | - a an 
| — 
| 
Gallons proof spirit per eapita ... | 2°72 | 2°83 | 3°93 | 2°61 | 415 | 1°88 | 1°74 


In three of the colonies the consumption was greater than in 
Queensland; in Western Australia and in Victoria considerably so. 
In New Zealand and Tasmania the consumption was less than two 
gallons per inhabitant. 

The agricultural colonies bear very favourable comparison with 
their neighbours as regards the use of stimulants. In New Zealand, 
the most abstemious of the group, the consumption of alcohol is only 
about two-fifths of that of Western Australia, which, after allowing 
for the greater proportion of males in the latter colony, shows a 
material difference in the drinking habits of the people. 
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Queensland consumes less alcohol per capita than either Western 
Australia, Victoria, or New South Wales, and but little more than 
South Australia. This question will be further dealt with in the 
chapter on “Trade and Commerce.” 


An investigation of the figures reiating to the trials of summary 
cases shows a steadily increasing proportion of convictions. It hag 
been fouud in Great Britain that the relative number of summary 
convictions is invariably greater amongst cases dealt with by the 
stipendiary magistracy. There are no figures available distinguishing 
between the work of police magistrates and of justices of the peace 
in Queensland; but there is little doubt that each year an increasing 
number of cases are dealt with by benches of which a paid magistrate 
is at least a portion. The larger proportion of convictions may be due 
to this cause. 


The number of summary cases investigated, the number of 
summary convictions, and proportion per cent. of the latter to the 
former were as follow :— 


| 1887. | 1888. ; 1889. | 1890. 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 


Number of summary cases |16,289 |17,892 |18,972 |18,502 18,149 |17,085 |16,517 |15,461 
investigated | | 

Number of summary convie- |12,449 |13,780 {14,787 |14,570 14,243 |13,663 |12,983 |11,808 |13,707 |14,681 
tions | 

Ratio per cent. to number] 76 76 73 fh» |) te) 80 79 76 80 81 
investigated | 


17,207 |18,202 


Ignorance is apparently a greater cause of crime than poverty. 
The records of the magistrates’ courts show that of the 11,899 males 
and 1,278 females taken into custody during 1896 nearly one-half of 
the males and more than one-third of the females possessed no educa- 


Males over Females over 
Males Roe Females is 
Proportion per cent. to totals. arrested 15 ea) of arrested ty the ce 
during 1896, Gensts 1891. during 1896. Census. 1891. 


| 


Cannot read, or read only ap 42°68 16°52 35°05 8:46 
Read and write... a ond 57°32 83°48 64°95 91°54 


Total see ate ah 100°00 | 100°00 100°00 100°00 


Although a slight difference exists between the terms used in the 
census schedules and those adopted tor the criminal statistics, yet 
they are sufficiently agreed to enable a very fair comparison to be 
made. 

Thus males of imperfect or of no education contributed to the 
criminal ciass in more than two and a-half times the proportion that 
their number in the population would justify. On the part of the 
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females the difference was still more pronounced, for, whilst the 
census figures showed 846 as the percentage of illiterate women in 
the population, there were 35°05 of that class found amongst those 
arrested during the year. A relatively larger number of educated 
men as compared with women might be looked for amongst the criminal 
class. Some offences are of a nature requiring a considerable amount 
of education for their accomplishment, and women are rarely placed 
in such a position as to be tempted to commit them. 


OFFENDERS PROBATION ACT. 

There have been 1,096 prisoners released under the Offenders 
Probation Act since its passing in 1886, of whom 97 were so released 
in 1896. In all 978 of the 1,096 had completed their terms of punish- 
ment on the 31st December, 1896, 117 sentences expiring during that 
year, leaving 118 offenders still under surveillance. 


PRISONS, 

The management of the prisons of the colony is vested in an 
officer of the Home Secretary’s Department, styled “The Comptroller- 
General of Prisons.” 

At the end of 1896 there were two penal establishments and 
fourteen prisons under his control. The latter included five police 
gaols. 

The number and proportion per 1,000 of the population of 
prisoners in confinement for the past five years were as follow :— 


1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 


3,389. | 3,564 | 3,954 


Total number in confinement during the | 3,696 | 3,806 | 
year 
Proportion per 1,000 of mean population | 8°89 8°92 | i 


72 787 8°48 
Number in confinement on the 31st 592 568 54 


6 587 605 
December 
Proportion per 1,000 of mean population | 1°42 iN6B) 1°24 1°30 1°30 


Both the number and the proportion of prisoners was greater in 
1896 than in either 1894 or 1895, but, then, these years were very 
favourable ones, the figures for 1896 being below those for 1891-3. 

Tt is important to bear in mind that the number in confinement 
includes aboriginals, although such are not counted in the population. 
There were 132 of these in custody during 1896, or 3°33 per cent. 
of the total number of prisoners. The total number of persons in 
confinement during a year is arrived at by adding together the totals 
of all the gaols, both the number of confinees at the commence- 
ment of and also of all those received during the year. Thus each 
transfer of a prisoner from one gaol to another counts as if it 
were the entry of a fresh confinee. Moreover, prisoners are dis- 
charged on bail or for examination, and, if subsequently convicted of 

M 
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the offence for which they were originally in custody, are again 
entered as if new offenders. On comparison with the statistics of 
another community prepared perhaps on a different basis, the figures 
mizht prove misleading. Although in contrasting the results of 
different years for- Queensland these disturbing causes are probably 
not of great moment, yet for making comparisons with other countries 
they are not satisfactory, and on the other hand, if only the numbers 
in confinement at the end of the year are quoted, a considerable pro- 
portion of short-sentence prisoners are sure to escape inclusion, 
seeing that of 2,970 sentences in force during 1896, 80 per cent. were 
of less than one year’s duration. 

In the absence of a statement as to the exact number of individual 
prisoners in confinement during the year, the best information avail- 
able is a return showing the number of sentences inflicted. This, of 
course, still duplicates such criminals as are convicted more than once 
during the same year. 

The number of sentences in force affecting prisoners in the 
custody of the Comptroller-General of Prisons during the past five 
years was as follows :— 


1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896, 


| 
| 
| 
Sentences in force (number) = ... | 2,239 2,958 he 2,685 | 2,970 


The Toute: aa Pnerkon of prisoners at ae age group were 
as follow :— 


Age Group. Males. Females. Persons. Percentage 
fears. Number. Number. Number. to Total. 

A015) Gees wee eee | 4 2 6 0°15 
15 to 20 ee ee a Ree 145 41 186 4°71 
20 to 30 ade ee a 38 1,208 178 1,386 35°05 
30 to 40 Se eee Boe wee 1,065 194 1,259 31°84 
40 to 50 ae 606 Ade 499 142 641 16°21 
50 and upwards ae “be eo 409 67 476 12°04 

3,330 624 3,954 100°00 


Thus 67 per cent. of the prisoners were in the prime of life. The 


proportions of the different sexes were—males, 84 per cent., females, 
16 per cent. 


A large amount of work of a remunerative character is carried 


out by the prison inmates, particulars of which for 1896 were as 
follow :— 


Value. 
r 
Work performed for Government peeemanents aoe o35 aoe) 
” ” », Gaol purposes oe) eso) | Gee erOuOS 
a As », Which cash was received ... As Es 658 


Total i, as ... £18,889 
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Of this amount £11,231 was earned at St. Helena, £2,668 at the 
Brisbane Gaol, and £2,042 at the Townsville Penal Establishment. 


The proportion of prisoners of each nationality to the total 
prisoners for the year 1896, and the proportion of each nationality to 
the population, as shown at the last census, were as follow :— 


3 1896. | Census 1891. 
Countries. Prisoners to Total Prisoners. Birthplaces to Total. 

Queensland ... oa 15°43 44°45 
Other Australasian Colonies iS. 12°85 718 
England and Wales we ae 19°21 19°61 
Scotland TO = aa 701 5°69 
Treland Fo Ss a = 21°29 10°93 
Germany... — ses Soe 2°10 3°79 
China a te sae 2°78 2°16 
Pacific Islands a5 af a 4°10 2°36 
Others (all) ... A a a. 15:20 3°33 

100°00 100°00 


From this it is at once seen that the German is a good citizen, 
contributing but little to the criminal population. 


Natives of the colony, although apparently responsible for only 
15 per cent. of the prisoners, whilst comprising 45 per cent. of the 
population, would not stand in so favourable a light if allowance were 
made for the children, of which this 45 per cent. largely consists. 


Children under 15 form 37 per cent. of the total population. 
How many of these are Queenslanders it is impossible to say, as this 
information is not tabulated in the census reports, but certainly much 
the larger proportion. 


The large proportion of prisoners, as compared with population, 
under the designation “all other” is occasioned by the fact that these 
include not only aboriginals, to whom reference has already been made, 
but also French escapees and aliens in Torres Straits who have only 
been a short time in Queensland, and count considerably towards the 
criminals under arrest, but many of whom were probably not in the 
colony at the time of the census. 


There is no doubt an increasing tendency on the part of those 
charged with the administration of justice to inflict lighter sentences 
than formerly, and with the decreasing average length of sentence 
which this causes, combined with the operations of the Offenders 
Probation Act,a smaller number of prisoners would now represent 
the same amount of crime. The gaol returns do not, unfortunately, 
admit of the compilation of records on the basis of individual 
prisoners, and although this is to be rectified for the future, com- 
parisons, of course, will not be available for some years. 
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The following were the sentenccs in force in the various gaols of 
the colony during 1896 :— ‘ 


Sentences in Force during 1896 in the Gaols of the Colony. No. eee t 
Less thanonemonth ... ...  .. are ne 622 20°94 
One month, and less than three... ee a fs ie 809 2724 
Three months, and less than six ee eed Ss 561 18°89 
Six months, and less than nine’... yas te Bs aks 379 12°63 
Nine months, and less than twelve... eee = ase 34 115 
One year, and lessthantwo... zs an a oe 166 5°59 
Two years, and less than three ... a ae and ae 96 3°23 
Three years, and less than four... eee Ap as Aa 107 3°60 
Four years, and less than five ... a Po Re are 22 O74 
Five years, and less than six... ae aA Se it 51 1°72 
Six years, and less than seven ... ae we 3 ae 4 013 
Seven years, and less than ten ... Bs aah oe eae 15 051 
Ten years, and less than twelve a oa ae ae 20 0°67 
Twelve years, and less than fourteen ... ce wae st 5 017 
Fourteen years, and less than sixteen ... oe we ace 20 0°67 
Sixteen years, and less than twenty at 
Twenty years and upwards = oe ae oe “he 
Penal servitude for life... bes ae a <5 a 49 1°65, 
Death Bee a ses ae ace ae os oy 2 0°07 
Debtors Seb ar ree nee Bae © Ss Fed 5 6 0°20 
Queen’s pleasure... se a ee ase oe Se 2 0:07 
unaticss eet | ese) beeen | aetna mee eee te eo 4 013 

Totals a ees ne nee oe Aes a 2,970 100°00 


Thus 21 per cent. of the sentences were for a period of less than 
one month and 67 per cent. for less than six months. Sentences of 
five years and over were very few indeed, only numbering 5°99 per 
cent. of the total. ; 

There were no judicial executions during 1896, but since 1867, 
the earliest date at which full details can be obtained, there have been 
56, of which the following are the particulars :— 


aan Aboriginal and 
| European Origin. Coloured Aliens. 
Years. ay head a 
Accessory | Robbery | 
Murder. to under Rape. Murder. Rape. 
Murder. Arms. 
| | 
1868 to 1872 U 1 1 } con 5 
1873 Lond 2 ae sa 4 
1878 ,, 1882 ellie ae! Eg 1 5 1 
1883 ,, 1887 outs 2) 3 1 
1888 ,, 1892 cob 6 1 1 
1893 i areal if a0 ar 
1894 zee il 
1895 as | oes 5 
Total 95 1 2 1 15 12 


Of the 40 executed for murder, 15 were of aboriginal or coloured 
alien blood. There were 2 whites executed for robbery under arms. 
Of the 13 hanged for rape, 1 only was a European, not from the fact 
that he was the only one of that race, during the twenty-eight years in 
question, convicted of that crime, but it would appear as if less merey 
were shown to the coloured criminal when found guilty of this offence. 


Part VII. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION. 


SEAWISE. 

All matters relating to Ports, Harbours, Tights, Wharves, and 
Shipping are under the supervision and control of a Marine Board, 
and are regulated by various Acts of Parliament, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal :—The Seamen and Water Police Acts, 1840- 
1855; “ The Shipping Amendment Act of 1874” (88 Vic. No. 10); 
“ The Shipping Amendment Act of 1895” (59 Vic. No. 12)—these are 
almost exclusively confined to the enactment of laws relating to the 
shipping of seamen; “ Lhe Navigation Act of 1876” (41 Vie. No. 3) ; 
“The Port Dues Revision Act of 1882” (46 Vic. No. 12); the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Vic. ch. 60)—an Imperial 
measure ; and “ The Navigation Act Amendment Act of 1896” (60 Vic. 
No. 31). 


The Marine Board of Queensland is appointed by the Governor 
in Council by letters patent, and consists of five members, of whom 
the Portmaster of the colony for the time being is one, and is the ev 
officio chairman of the Board. The Board is subject to the general 
direction of the Treasurer, and the Portmaster is its executive officer 
and directs the detailed administration of the department throughout 
the colony. It also shares with the Board of Trade, London, certain 
functions relating to British shipping. The supervision and control at 
each port are in the hands of a harbour-master, who is subordinate to 
the Marine Board and the Portmaster. 


The duties of the Marine Board are— ’ 


To provide for the examination and the issue of certificates 
to master mariners, mates, and engineers ; 


To see to the proper survey at least once a year of all steam vessels 
plying in Queensland waters, and the regulation of passenger 
vessels, to issue certificates of such survey, and to notify 
the same to officers of Customs at the different ports in 
order that publicity may be given thereto ; 

To make regulations providing for the safety of vessels and for 
the prevention of accidents ; 

To make recommendations to the Governor in Council with 
respect to the promulgation of regulations for— 

The governance and preservation of ports ; 
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The safety and navigation of vessels therein ; 

The conveyance of passengers between the ports of the colony ; 
The shipping and discharge of seamen ; 
The due protection and proper management of public wharves ; 


To provide for the landing, storage, safe carting, and delivery 
of gunpowder or other explosive substance. 


No light dues are levied at any port in the colony, but pilotage 
is paid, when due, to the officer of Customs, the harbour-master, 
or pilot, and rent is collected for the storage of gunpowder or other 
explosives. 


The following fees may be collected at the instance of the Marine 
Board and paid to the consolidated revenue of the colony :— 


For every certificate granted to the owner of a steam vessel not 
exceeding 100 tons, £3; 100 to 300 tons, £4; 300 to 400 tons, £5; 
400 to 600 tons, £6; 600 to 800 tons, £8; 800 to 1,000 tons, £9 ; 
upwards of 1,000 tons, £10. No certificate to be im force for {more 
than twelve months. 


Certificate Certificate of 
of Competency. Service. 
: AS th SOS Oe 
Master of foreign-going vessel 
ae00 ib 0) 0) 
First engineer ... 
Master of home-trade vessel 7 
| 
First mate of foreign-going vessel ... t 210 0 OMS 0) 
| 
Second-class engineer y) 
Master of coaster ee aa ee sus se ere 20 0 015 0 
Mate of home-trade vessel 7 
Second mate of foreign-going vessel | a) 0) 010 0 
| 
Third-class engineer ... J | 
Extra examination, masters and engineers te Ge 250710 


CERTIFICATES AND LICENSES. 


£ 

Certificate of exemption from ait 5 
License to a pilot .. ; 2 
License to hold ae eharee) of a river aoe 1 
License to a gunpowder boat (annually) é = see 
License to a ballast boat (annually) ... od as mae snes 
an 2 

il 

0 

0 

0 


SSO Ore 


License to a coast pilot .. ; = 

License as head waterman Gareatiy 

License as waterman (annually) # 

License for waterman’s boat (annually) : 

License to hold charge of a sailing vessel under 15 tons carrying 
passengers 


—— i — i — 


eee 
ooocoo 
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The number of certificates issued by the Marine Board, and also 
the number of steamer surveys held during each of the five years 
1892-6, were as follow :— 


Certificate. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 

No: | No. No. No. No. 

Foreign ... 5 1 4 3 2 

Master+ Coast Trade 8 1 1 D 14 
| Home Trade bee “ae be eA 1 Ps | if 2 

Mate [Foreign Servico{Scomd 1 2. | 2) 3 | a| 3] 4 
Home Trade... re i cee RS) aR ieee) ||) ase 1 

[1st Class 3 2 eT 3 3 
Engineer, 2nd Class : ans ra eB 333 8 7 Se ites 9 
Vera Ciass ee a | ts | aa. pe ae 

Steamer Surveys ... ve a ... | 246 | 266 | 226 | 270 | 280 
Pilotage Exemption Cer tificates, en | Baul 17 17 | 12 20 
Extension Pilotage Exemption Certificates .. set SOM ak 73 53 79 

| | 


The number of certificates of various kinds issued fluctuates greatly ; 
thus, whilst in 1893 only one coast trade master’s certificate was 
issued, in 1896 there were 14; and there were just twice as many 3rd- 
class engineers’ certificates issued in 1895 as in 1894. Extensions. of 
pilotage exemption were granted in 79 cases in 1896, and in only 53 
cases in 1895. 


The increases in the number of steamer surveys held in 1895 and 
1896 point to the improvement in shipping trade experienced during 
the past two years. 


Pilotage rates are charged as follows :—On all vessels, except as 
hereinafter specified, arriving from or departing to sea from any of 
the following anchorages :— 


Rate per Minimum. 
| 
d. I Sesee a. 
Brisbane River (above Bar), Fitzroy River (above Rocky Point), Gigi) 0) 0 
Mary River (above North Head): Norman and Albert Rivers | 
Johnstone River .. ; ae, See Ee =e see 4 L106 
All other ancho rages 1) be Ol 30) 


Coasters under 50 tons not employing a pilot, are exempt from 
pilotage. 


Vessels in ballast or proceeding to sea laden with coal, only pay 
half pilotage. 


Vessels entering port from stress of weather or other sufficient 
cause, and not adie = goods or passengers, pay half pilotage; and if 
after signalling are areple to obtain a pilot, and enter without one, no 
pilotage. Any foreign or intercolonial vessel, the master of which is 
not exempt from pilotage, shall, if cleared for more than one port in 
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Queensland, pay 8d. per ton for the first port entered, and 4d. per 
ton for the second, but nothing more for any port included in the 
original clearance. 

Every vessel not exempt or employing a pilot, or on board which 
the harbour-master or his deputy shall proceed for the purpose of 
berthing or removal, other than leaving the port, shall pay dues in 
accordance with the tonnage and the distance —ranging from 10s. for a 
vessel of under 100 tons moving less than three miles, up to £12 fora 
vessel exceeding 2,000 tons moving upwards of thirty miles. 

Every vessel of 15 tons and upwards trading within any port in 
Queensland shall pay, in January and July of each year, the highest 
pilotage. 

Every intercolonial vessel and every coaster whose master holds 
a certificate of exemption for any port applicable to the vessel and 
voyage shall pay, once in every month in which she enters such port, 
harbour rates of 6d. and 4d. per ton respectively. Every coaster 
under 50 tcns shall pay, once in every month in which she enters any 
port, a harbour rate of 2d. per ton. After one such payment at any 
port it shall not be liable during such month to any dues at any other 
port, except pilotage if a pilot is actually employed. 

Vessels, whose original port of clearance and final port of dis- 
charge are not within the colony, calling at any Queensland port but 
not carrying cargo coastwise, shall be exempt from the payment of 
pilotage, but shall pay on all passengers and cargo landed or shipped 
—for every ton of cargo, ls. 6d.; for every passenger, ls. 6d.; for 
every head of horses or horned cattle, 1s. 6d. ; for every sheep, 2d. 

The scale of fees for matters transacted at the Shipping Office are— 


A) oy, Uh 
Engagement of seamen ... 504 .. O 2 Oeach 
Discharge of seamen OF 250m; 
Certificate of permission to be employed Oy OB op 
Registering lodging-house licenses ee Oy WON TO. 


The average monthly wages paid to able seamen shipping through 
the Shipping Office during the past five years were as follow :— 


1892. | 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896, 
£ sd. | £ 8s: d.\ £8: (ds\\ Ss: da ltoesma, 
Foreign Trade (sailing only)— | 
Great Britain and Europe direct).-5|(3. 0) 00173) 108 50)),-3 3b) 0) (3 10 On tS lOmG 
India or China and Great Britain | Pe all be Se ee a 
wey Coast of America and Great| 3 0 0 315 0/310 0/310 0/310 0 
ritain 
Island Trade and back 510 0/510 0/510 0/510 0 
Intercolonial Trade— | | 
Steamers : Te 10) 08185) 0 0)) 5) 0) (0. | <0 0s) -oanOme 
Sailing Vessels 150) (Ona 0184 20) 0))-410) OnleaalOmno 
Coastal Trade— 
Steamers : rw) OG WONG wy Ue Wr Wie © 0 
Sailing Vessels 5 O0)4 510) 0 | 4 0) 0) 5) 0 (0) AaIORG 
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With two exceptions—namely, wages paid to seamen of intercolonial 
and coasting steamers—the wages for 1896 were above the average for 
the five years. In the case of the exceptions mentioned, the 1896 
wages were below those for 1892, but were the same as for each of the 
other three years of the quinquennium. 


The management of the fine Government Graving Dock, at South 
Brisbane, is also under the control of the Marine Department. The 
dimensions of this dock are as follow:—Length at floor level, 430 feet ; 
at level of blocks, 461 feet 6 inches; at level of coping, 357 feet. 
Breadth at floor level, 44 feet; at level of blocks, 50 feet 4 inches; at 
level of coping, 78 feet 8 inches. Depth of dock, 32 feet. Depth on sill 
at high water—ordinary spring tides, 18 to 19 feet ; at neap-tides, 15 to 
16 feet. 

The dock dues charged per diem range from 6d. per ton for 
vessels of 200 tons and under, down to 3d. per ton for vessels of 
2,600 tons and upwards. Double rates are charged for the day of 
docking. A discount of 15 per cent. is allowed off vessels over 4,000 
tons, if in dock more than ten days; and 25 per cent. off vessels over 
500, if entered for cleaning and painting only, providing the same are 
not in dock for more than three days. Machinery in the workshop 
can be used at a moderate charge. 


The control of all works in connection with the improvement 
and maintenance of harbours and rivers has been vested in the 
Portmaster since the middle of 1893; prior to that date they were 
carried out under the supervision of an engineer of harbours and 
rivers who was in charge of an independent department, but when the 
policy of expending Government loans on harbour improvements was 
discontinued the office was abolished, and the control of such works as 
were to be carried out transferred to the Marine Department. 


Acts were passed in 1892 and 1893 designed to provide for the 
creation of harbour boards as a means of introducing a system of local 
government relating to harbours and authorising the levy of harbour 
dues upon goods from and for beyond the colony discharged and 
shipped within a defined harbour; the money thus raised within any 
such harbour to be devoted to its maintenance and improvement. 


The measure providing for the constitution of harbour boards was 
not immediately availed of, and the dues leviable under the Harbour 
Dues Act were, in the meantime, collected by the Government and 
placed to trust funds for each harbour. When the floods of 1893 
occurred, causing much mischief to some of the harbours, particularly 
that of Brisbane, these accumulated amounts were devoted to making 
good the damages sustained by each. 
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At the latter end of 1895, Acts were passed cunstituting harbour 
boards for Rockhampton, Townsville, and Bundaberg, in the terms 
provided by the Principal Act passed in 1892; and on the 21st 
December, 1896, the harbour of Mackay was added to the list. All 
other harbours of the colony, except Maryborough, ara still dependent 
for maintenance and improvement on the Marine Department. At 
Marborough a board of advice has been appointed, which carries on 
harbour improvements sanctioned by the Minister. 


The depth of water available at average high water in 1896 for 


the following harbours and ports was as follows :— 


Harbour or Port. 1896. Remarks. 
_- ——— | —— — 
| Feet 
North-west Channel... Be Ks ae | 41 
Pee North Channel . te ses See fe| 26 
Brisbane 4 Freeman’s Channel ane 54 xe | Varies. 
Brisbane River, Dredged cl Cuttings a MA 23 
Wide Bay be ace all 25 
Great Sandy Strait 3 = oe i 16 
Mary River, Dredged Cuttings ee ae ne oe 19 
Burnett River he ae ae ae ae 13 
{ South Channel ae ie 3 ue 33 
Port Curtis \ North A an ae wal 20 Subject to changes. 
ay { Keppel Bay Entrance ... oh 36 
Rockhampton | Fitzroy River, Dredged Channels es 20 
Port Mackay, Pioneer River Ae 7 
Proserpine River aes Sits es se ee SMI 26 
{Jetty Approaches ... nah Se ee xe 31 | 
Bowen | 5). Berths;.. a a a ae 25 
+, { Entrance Channel te ay Ba ¥ 21 
Townsville \ Wharf Berth Pier = re ah 27 | 
Dungeness, Entrance Hinchinbrook Channel... Se 19 
Mourilyan Harbour ... : es we pes ae 26 
Geraldton, Johnstone River ee aoe pee a 10 
Cairns... ase a tne ioe ee aa ace 22 
Port Douglas... wee oe a us es a 8 
oa f Bar Bie on an ae was a8 22 
Cockle Wat Bei thames wet Can me een ATOR 4 
Thursday Island od oa — ae 55 e 32 
Normanton Bar ie a = nae ae Nas 13 


HARBOUR IMPROVEMENTS. 

A noticeable feature in connection with harbour improvements 
during the past two years has been the introduction of suction or 
sand-pump dredges. In dealing with obstructions of not too difficult 
a nature, these dredges greatly cheapen the cost of removal. One of 
the old hopper barges formerly in attendance on a ladder dredge was 
converted into a steam hopper pump dredge, and set to work in the 
South Brisbane Reach to remove some heavy, coarse sand. This, with 
an average lead of over twelve miles, she lifted and dumped at a cost 
of 2d. per ton. ‘The average cost of all material removed by this 
dredge during twelve months was 3°91d. per cubie yard. 
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The dredging carried on during the last financial year, 1896- 
1897, by the various dredges under the control of the Marine Depart- 
ment is shown in the following table :— 


Drepce SERVICE: WORK PERFORMED AND EXPENDITURE FROM IST JULY, 1896, 
To 30TH JUNE, 1897. 
Ladder Dredages. 
[ 


| ATTENDANT | 
| PUNTS. } 
Name of | Where | Material ad 
Dredge. Employed. Lifted. Dredged. 
No.| Tonnage. | 
| 
| 
| ~= = j 
Bie aa 
“Hydra” et 4 1,800 | Brisbane Sand, mud,and| 549,285 |4,291 6 1) *1°87 1°84d. 
| River shells | 
“Groper” ... 1,410 Do. ... \Sand.clay,sand-| 284,421 | 4,346 310 *366 430d, 
| | | stone, shells, | 
| | and rocks 
on Octopus”... | 2 700 Townsville |Mud,sandstone,, 145,990 3,737 1 7) *607 502d 
| Harbour and clay | 
“Platypus”... | Self -depositi’g, Cairns Mud and fine)! 287,352 (5,195 8 3) 44°33 
] Harbour sand 
! 
* Lifting only. + Includes cost of lifting and depositing. 
Suction or Sand-pump Dredges. 
| EXPENDITURE. 
Estimated | 
Name of Dredge. Where Employed. Material Lifted. ‘Cubic Yards| 
Lifted. Total Per Yd. 
Y Pence. 
| a aa 
; | £ 38. d. 
“Bonito,” 20in. ... | Brisbane River | Sand and mud | 125,620 12,049 4 11) 3°91 
Suction Dredge, 12in. Sand ... ; 48,123 92014 0 4°59 
Suction Dredge, 8in. Upper Brisbane | Sand . a2 1p | 380 3 4 : 


| River | 
“*Casuarina,** 22 in. | Brisbane River | Sand and mud 75,412 | 631 7 0) 2d. 
| 


*For three months’ work only. - + "+ Pumping silt on shore, not measured. _ 
Clam or Grab Dredges. 


EXPENDITURE, 


Material 
: ea Lifted. ae 
Name of Dredge. Where Employed. Cubic | Nature. | PerCubic 
Yards. | Total. Yard— 
| | Pence. 
: ‘ ! £8. -d. | 
“Tridacna” ... | Brisbane River and | | 2,362 |Sand and| 48919 1 e 
2 | Moreton Bay mud 
Clam No. 7 | Brisbane and Bremer) 8,911 |Stone,mud,} 48117 8 | 12°97 
| Rivers | | and sand 


* Dredge also employed towing plant, clearing up débris, and drawing piles, &c. 

When it is remembered that, owing chiefly to the great advance 
effected in machinery, the cost of dredging is now not more thana 
tithe of what it was thirty years ago, it will easily be understood that 
harbour improvements, which at one time would have been prohibitory 
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on account of expense, can now be carried out. Local circumstances 
largely operate in determining the cost. The nature of the silt and 
the distance to be carried are important questions. Thus, of two ladder 
dredges working at Brisbane and Townsville respectively, the one at 
the former place could lift, carry, and dump sand, mud, and shell at 
an expenditure of 33d. per cubie yard, whilst that at the latter was 
working on mud, sandstone, and clay at a cost just about three times 
as great. 

An important improvement effected in the Brisbane River during 
the year has been the partial removal of Lytton Rocks. It is intended 
to make a cutting 200 feet wide, giving a minimum depth of 20 feet. 
One-half of this is now accomplished, and the whole is expected to be 
finished by the end of 1897. 

The number of casualties on the Queensland coast during 1896 
was 41. The locality and nature of these will be seen from the 
following table: —_ 


NATURE OF CASUALTY—NUMBER 
OF SHIPS, 
eas Saal Accident Total at 
Locality of Casualty. tb s tat |e to each 
I a | & Saal Machinery.| Locality, 
Ie gee Alea NaeiaNL et | : 
= n a lex ~ 
3 Al|ea:| & | & 
<a a eee | | 
Brisbane Harbour 4 ae ae 8 at it 14 
Settlement Point ib ate or Ae oe 1 
Fitzroy River ... } al 5 oF Bi li ieese 9 
Keppel Bay (north of) 1 a ws ve a 1 
Mackay (near).. eas Bi aa ne oe ase o 
Townsville (near) 139 sty Lala ke, Ga 8 
Townsville (north of) at Fe Dy] oe ae 1 
Sadbury Reef (near) ... 1 os ape beh 1 
Bailey Island (near) ... . 1 eer ak 1 
Eastern Fields 1 sf Eee | 1 
North-west Reef 1 vee 1 
Total each Casualty ...| 18 1 2 18 i i 41 
| 


Stranding and collision are the two most frequently occurring 
forms of accident ; there were 18 of each kind during the year. Of 
course, as a collision naturally involves two ships, the 18 accidents of 
this deseription mentioned in the table cover 9 casualties only, if 

. looked at from that standpoint. 

The three principal ports were naturally the scenes of a majority 
of the accidents—Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Townsville being 
credited with three-fourths of the total. 

The administration of the Pearl-shell and Béche-de-mer Acts is 
also vested in the Marine Department. 


SHIPPING. 
The direct shipping entered and cleared at Queensland ports 
last year amounted to considerably more than 1,000,000 tons, of which 
50,000 tons only represents foreign shipping. 
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The number and tonnage of vessels arriving and departing direct 
from Queensland ports during 1896 were as follow :— 


INWARDS. | OUTWARDS. 
Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. 

| | 
iBritishee eee Mes a es 625 540,799 617. | 502,895 
MDrsigneee ree tes ete 24 21,960 28 | 28,394 
ARNT a ilu Megs! Bs. 8 easy bane) | 562,759 645 | 531,289 


This, however, is the tonnage of direct shipping—that is, counting 
once only on the same voyage ships which call at more than one 
Queensland port. In 1883 ite practice was adopted by the Collector 
of Customs of entering all vessels arriving from beyond the pone at 
the first port of call and all vessels leaving for beyond the colony at 
the last port of departure, this action being rendered necessary by 
the large increase of tonnage, under the old system of computation, 
which was brought about by the institution of the Torres Straits 
mail route. 


’ Estimated on the former principle, the shipping entered and 
cleared for each of the Be five years would have been as follows :— 


4 


| 1892. 1893. | 1894. 1895. 1896. 
= 
Shipping, at all ports inwards, | 1,804,481 [Ast a | 1,797,418 1,849,270 | 2,043,696 
tonnage 
Shipping, at all ports outwards, | 1,719,476 | 1,672,561 | 1,709,477 | 1,806,164 1,906,827 
tonnage 


Total... ... | 3,528,957 | 3,378,532 | 3,506,895 | 3,655,484 | 8,950,523 


| 


As previously explained, owing to the peculiar conditions which 
obtain in Queensland with respect to the Jong coast line and its 
numerous ports, the aggregation of tonnage, were this system of 
recording followed, would be very great. 

The shipping trade—that is, the shipping direct inwards and out- 


wards—during the past five years in each of the Australasian Colonies, 
was as follows :— 


Colonies. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Queensland = .. | 972,428 945,628 | 928,025 | 971,905 | 1,094,048 
New South Wales* .... ... | 5,647,184 | 5,193,328 | 5,738,554 | 5,860,038 | 6,189,760 
Victoria ... P oe ... | 4,456,254 4 029,738 | 4,291,459 | 4,348,686 | 4,566,230 
South Australia ap ... | 2,545,076 2, 550,581 2, 908, 585 2,879,643 | 3,317,887 
Western Australia... ... | 1,124,565 | 1,071,418 | 1, 329, 078 | 1,578,553 | 2,136,378 
Tasmania oe is ... | 1,137,140 934, 439 398, 367 | 937,525 890,861 
New Zealand ... See ... | 1,331,323 | 1,258,070 | 1 262, 350 | 1,321,897 | 1,241,756 


| 


* Including Murray and Darling River trade. 
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From these figures it would appear that Queensland has a ship- 
ping trade smaller than that of any of the Australasian Colonies 
except Tasmania, and only about one-third of that of South Aus- 
tralia. Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, being on 
the route of the large steamships which trade between Europe and 
Australia, Melbourne, Port Adelaide, and Albany, are ports of call. 
In the case of the two latter places at least, the tonnage thus added 
to the shipping entered and cleared is out of all proportion to the 
trade carried by it. The Victorian shipping returns also, like those 
of New South Wales, include the Murray River traffic, the peculiar 
nature of which, the river forming the boundary of the colony, would 
tend to sweil them materially. 


A comparison of the trade value carried by each ton of shipping 
entered and cleared foreign in the different colonies to some extent at 
least illustrates the effects of the causes referred to. 


The figures for 1895 and 1896 were as follow :— 


[New South | South Western . | New 


eae Wales. Victoria. | Australia. | Australia, | TS™@Ma. | geatana, 

£ 8. a| Qe. Sas L) SS, pRin.|) iee,) Ban on|| ee 8 enemas 

IGM Io} eae |] die! ake a 6298 a6 4° 35) 4 10) VGH 3) 4 <9 212 8 | ik 2 
ASH cen HG DMO) Ye) SG Gabby) Zh pal 3:16) 3:|° 3 0 45/13 oe 


The value of imports and exports per ton of shipping in Queensland 
averaged more than twice that of New South Wales and Victoria, more 
than three times that of South Australia, and from four to five times 
that of Western Australia and Tasmania. 


New Zealand was the only colony of the six which approximated 
at all to Queensland with respect to the trade value of its shipping 
tonnage. 


These figures are based on the total trade, imports and exports, 
separate returns for the sea-borne trade of some of the colonies not 
being available. This would naturally place New Zealand, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania somewhat at a disadvantage, but not 
sufficiently so as to greatly affect the estimate. 


The borderwise trade of the other four colonies would not 
probably differ as to their relative value sufficiently to materially 
disturb the results, except that the business done with Broken Hill 
would be in favour of South Australia. 


The Queensland shipping trade with New South Wales exceeds 
that with any other country, although that of both the United 
Kingdom and of Victoria approximate to one-fifth and one quarter 
of the whole, respectively. The following table shows the number 
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and tonnage of direct shipping entered and cleared from and for 
different countries, together with the ratio of each to the total :— 


VESSELS ENTERED. CLEARED. | TOTAL. 
Tonnage. Tonnage. Tonnage. 
COUNTRIES, | 
No. | Percent-| N0- Percent-| N° Percent- 
Total. | age to Total. | age to | Total. | age to 
Total. Total. | Total. 
| acne = ae | | = 4 
United Kingdom ... ... | 71 | 125,543 22°31 40 | 81,333 15°31 111 | 206 ,876 18°91 
New South Wales «| 295 | 205,413 36°50 | 299 | 216,154 40°69 594 421,567 38°53 
Victoria... ab ... | 131 | 129,263 22.97 | 141 | 136,814 | 25°75 | Bye 266,077 24, 32 
South Australia ... he 4 1, He 0°30 4 53 0-01 | 8 1,723 0-16 
Western Australia a 6 112 8 5,676 1:07 14 11.984 1:10 
Magmiania ses ale, = 20,|| 28 007| 3| 349] 0-07] 6 721) 0:07 
New Zealand... 15 1:32] 10! 5,331 1:00 | 25 12,753 1:16 
Other British Possessions 80! 54, 96L 99 | 60,304 11°35 179 | 114,396 10°46 
Germany ... ae aro + | 072 1 1.861 0°35 | 5 | 5,926 0°54 
United States fe 13 5 271 4 4,988 | 094] 17 20,274 1°85 
Other Foreign Countries| 27 | 13,325 2:37 | 36 | 18,426 346 | 63) 31,751 290 
Total aF5 ... | 649 | 562,759 | 100:00 615 | 581,269 31,289 | 100°00 | tas 1,094,018 | 100°00 
| | 


From this it will be seen that the Queensland trade is almost 
entirely confined to the British Empire; foreign countries only 
participating to the extent of just over 5 per cent. of the total trade 
tonnage. 


The tonnage entered from the United Kingdom is one-half 
greater than the tonnage cleared therefor; whilst with respect to 
New South Wales the converse obtains, although to a lesser degree. 

Outside of the direct oversea shipping trade referred to, a very 
considerable home exchange exists between the various ports of the 
colony conducted by means of the Australasian United Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s steamers on their voyages up and down the coast, 
by vessels of the various shipping companies doing business with the 
southern colonies, and also by coasters confining their voyages within 
the colony. 

Of much of this no record was kept prior to 1895, when a 


return was prepared by the Collector of Customs furnishing particulars 
on this head— 


| Coastwise, on a voyage 4 
eres “©”  Coastwise, on a voyage 
Year. | WOTETE inate oad SREY wa Ha date 
| the Colony. oronys 
| Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels. Tonnage. 
ENTRANCES. 

1895 ... Ph =.) 585 | 469,425 2,099 | 2,329,248 3,47 | 631,654 
1896 ... mee ... |, 649 | 562,759 2,176 | 2,340,967 4,069 916,435 
CLEARANCES. 

1895 ... dee bee | 633 | 499,585 | 2,094 | 2,321,492 3,460 619,066 
1896 ... ai Sex 645 531,289 2,216 | 2,369,714 4,005 | 890,159 


Thus, in 1896, in addition to the foreign, there were 6,245 coast- 
wise entrances, representing 3,257,402 tons issued at the various 
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ports of the colony. Of these 2,176 vessels, with a capacity of 
2,340,967 tons, were practically engaged in voyages from abroad, and 
undoubtedly carried a quantity of goods brought from beyond the 
colony, but having made their foreign entry at the first port of call 
were thereafter only counted as coastwise. 

. Again, of the 6,866 total clearances, having a tonnage of 
8,791,162 tons, 2,216 vessels of 2,369,714 tons, or 32 per cent. of the 
number, and 63 per cent. of the tonnage were coastwise clearances of 
vessels whose voyages were terminating beyond the colony. 

A comparison of the shipping trade for the years 1895 and 1896 
discloses a considerable improvement in the volume for the latter 
year; the increases in 1896, as compared with the’ preceding year, 
being: Foreign vessels 76, tons 125,038; coastwise of both kinds 
—vessels 1,840, tons 615,815. 

The great bulk of the coast trade, other than that borne by the 
Australasian United Steam Navigation Company’s steamers already 
mentioned, is carried in vessels belonging to the southern colonies 
and making periodical trips between Sydney or Melbourne and the 
Northern portion of this colony, calling at most of the intermediate 
ports. 

The amount of locally registered shipping is consequently not 
very great, averaging about 20,000 tons— 


VESSELS REGISTERED DURING YEAR. | VESSELS ON REGISTER AT END OF YRAR. 
Year. — 
| ) 
Steam. | Sailing. | Steam. | Sailing. 

No. Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
1892 2 56 8 WG 93 12,519 116 10,506 
1893 if 13 9 408 | 93 12,469 120 OWS 
1894 “ 8 1,472 88 12,057 126 10,954 
1895 3 305 14 176 92 12,415 | 137 10,780 
1896 2 87 : 7 259 88 12,141 | 139 10,829 


From Frazer’s Island northwards the route along the Queensland 
coast lies inside the Great Barrier Reef, passing among islands and, 
reefs by channels more or less intricate until Torres Straits are passed. 

Formerly this passage was deemed one of great danger by ship- 
masters, The surveys were very imperfect, charts unreliable, and, 
little or no provision having been made for lighting, in many places 
navigation by night was out of the question, and ships were much 
delayed. 

A great change, however, has now been effected. Good charts 
of the route are available, and provision made by the establishment of 
lighthouses and lightships ; and at Thursday Island strangers to the 
coast can obtain competent pilots for the voyage to Brisbane. Thus 
anchoring at night becomes necessary under exceptional cireumstances 
only. 
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RAILWAYS. 
In a country devoid of navigable rivers and which offers few 
facilities for the construction of canals, railways naturally occupy a 
prominent position as a means of internal communication. 


The construction of railways being undertaken by the State, 
which, with slight exceptions, is the practice of the Australasian 
Colonies, gives a twofold aspect to the question. 


When a railway is built by a company for public use, a pecuniary 
return on the investment is almost invariably the object sought. 
Even then in early years the tariff is frequently fixed below a 
remunerative rate so as to create traffic. 

With the State, however, as proprietor, it is different; direct 
profit alone cannot always be considered, the opening up of country, 
the encouragement of agriculture, and the fostering of settlement 
generally affording an indirect return which has to be counted with. 


Persons viewing the question of railway extension from these 
differing standpoints form very divergent opinions on the subject. 
Some hold that the railways of the colony have been extended beyond 
all justification because failing to return full interest on their capital 
cost ; on the other hand, some consider that profitable working is an 
element that should have but little weight. 

That railways have been built in localities where experience shows 
they were not required is without doubt, but that the generally spirited 
railway policy of the country has vastly assisted to develop its 
resources is equally cértain. 

The railways engaged in the carrying trade of the colony. may 
all be said to be the property of the State. A few miles there are, 
connected with the mining, sugar, and timber industries, which are 
privately owned, but over some of which the Government holds the 
right to carry traffic on certain conditions; this right, however, is 
practically 1tever exercised, and the lines exist merely for the use of 
their owners. 

For many years the construction, maintenance, and running of the 

railways were carried out by a Government department: originally, as 
a branch of the public works section of the ser vice, and subsequently 
as a separate Ministerial department, with a Secretary not only respon- 
sible to Parliament, but administering all the details of the office in the 
same manner as any other Crown Minister. 

Nine years ago “ The Railways Act of 1888’ (52 Vic. No. 8) 
was passed, whereby, whilst a Minister was still in charge of the 
department, the construction, management, and control of all Govern- 
ment railways were vested in three Commissioners, of whom one was to 
be Chief Commissioner. 1n the event of a diterence of opinion arising 
between the Chief Commissioner and his two colleagues, and continuing 
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after due consideration, the decision to rest with the former. The 
number of Commissioners was subsequently reduced to two, and finally 
to one, who retains all power formerly vested in the three. All Crown 
rights to property connected with railways, both real and chattel, are 
vested in the Commissioner. The Commissioner may conduct all 
necessary alterations, repairs, maintenance to lines and rolling-stock, 
provided the necessary money has been voted by Parliament; may 
determine the position and character of all stations, platforms, gate- 
houses, wharves, jetties, &c., &c.; may work all railway telegraph lines 
primarily for the conduct of railway business, and secondarily provided 
it does not interfere with such business, may, as agent for the Post- 
master-General, send telegrams for the public; may make contracts 
for carrying out works, supplying fuel, &c., provided that no contracts 
may be made with any person outside the colony, except with the 
approval of the Governor in Council; may make special contracts for 
carrying goods from or to any place, providing a part of the route is 
on Queensland railways, and enter into agreement with owners of 
vessels or other carriers for so much of carriage of such goods ag 
cannot be effected on railway; may lease refreshment-rooms, stalls, 
&e., for any period not exceeding five years; may make by-laws 
regulating the behaviour and conduct of the public with respect to 
traffic and other matters, and provide penalties for breaches of the 
same, such penalties not to exceed £50 ; may appoint, promote, disrate, 
and dismiss all officers whomsoever necessary for the proper working 
of the railways, and make regulations defining their duties and respon- 
sibilities, and providing penalties for misconduct or neglect. The 
Commissioner must furnish a full report quarterly, and also one 
annually, to the. Minister ; the latter to be laid by him before Parliament, 
In case of serious accidents the Commissioner to at once report same 
to Minister, order an inquiry, and communicate result to the Minister, 
on whose recommendation the Governor in Council may order an 
independent inquiry. , 
Open LINEs. 
At the end of the financial year 1896-7 there were 2,505} miles 
of line open for traffic. The mileage open comprised eight separate 
systems: Southern railways and branches, 1,399? miles; Central rail- 
ways and branches, 559 miles, including the Emu Park line from North 
Rockhampton ; there is also a line constructed from the latter place 
to Broadmount, near the mouth of the Fitzroy, where a wharf has been 
built, and which, it is proposed, shall form a deepwater port for Rock- 
hampton; Mackay Railway and branch, 31 miles; Bowen Railway, 
‘48 miles; Northern Railway and branch, 260 miles ; Cairns Railway, 
47 miles; Cooktown Railway, 67 miles; and the Normanton Railway, 
94 miles. The Emu Park branch is at present an isolated one, but 
will shortly be connected with the Central system by means of a bridge 
over the Fitzroy River, now in course of construction. 
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Lives Newry Constructen. 

One hundred and sixteen and a-half miles were added to the 

railways during the year, as under :— 

Fassifern Junction to Ipswich - 

Iveragh to Gladstone ... 

- Colton to Pialba : 

Buadamba Collieries Branch | ae 

South Brisbane Wharves Extension | 

Ascot to Meeandah 

Hendon to Allora ie 

Sandgate Central to Sandgate as = 

Charleville to Wyandra ae ose oe se 61° 

1163 
At the end of the year the Iveragh-Gladstone section was an isolated 
one. It has since been connected with the Southern system by the 
opening of the connecting line which joins Rosedale and Iveragh; 
and a steamer from Gladstone completes the connection between 
Rockhampton in the North and Adelaide in South Australia. 
The Colton-Pialba and the Hendon-Allora branch lines were con- 
structed under ‘“‘ The Railways Guarantee Act of 1895.” The 
Bundamba collieries branch, which includes the Thomas and other 
branch lines, was acquired by purchase ; it connects the New Swan- 
bank Colliery with the main Southern and Western line at Bun- 
damba. At the end of the year 1896-7 there were also 87 miles 
46 chains under construction, 
_ Cost or Lives. 

The capital fund of the railways on the 80th June, 1897, was 
£20,398,632, and the actual expenditure to the same date was 
£18,030,003, leaving £2,368,629 unexpended balance to the credit of 
the Railway Fund. The actual expenditure was divided as follows :— 
On open lines, £17,280,569 ; on surveys of lines the construction of 
which has not yet been sanctioned by Parliament, £223,393; the 
survey and partial construction of lines not yet open for traffic, 
£354,112 ; the purchase of material and stores not yet appropriated 
to any railway, £171,929. 

ReEcEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. 

The revenue and working expenses for the two past financial years 

were— 


bt bo 
FPOWWHERGRO 


bole nolee 


tolF tole tole 


| 
1895-6, 1896-7, 


£ £ 
Paying traffic (including £40,000 paid by Post and Tele-| 1,052,024 1,143,336 
graph Department for mails, &e. 


Credited for services performed for other Government | 33,470 35,937 
departments 

SRRRRRTEVENUC Me sty es) s,s, AE, DPR .. | 1,085,494 | 1,179,973 

Working expenses i setsges 22h See Bere 644,362 | 684,146 

Net revenue. £441,132 | £495,197 

Proportion per cent. net revenue to capital expenditure .. SAA2S Sy | L217 a 


ce ee i es : 
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The actual interest charge on the net realisation for Queensland 
Government loans to the end of 1896 was 4:09 per cent., or, say, £4 
1s. 10d., so that the net revenue fell short of meeting the interest 
charge on actual expenditure on account of construction of open 
lines by £1 9s. 2d. in 1895-6 and £1 4s. 6d. in 1896-7. - 

The proportion per cent. contributed by each source of revenue 
to the total revenue, and by each item of expenditure to the total 
expenditure for the last two financial years, together with the ratios of 
increase or decrease in the latter, are shown in the following table :— 


RECEIPTS. 
1895-6. 1896-7. gee oe 
ile 
Passengers ... aoe ar SH es tees 20 ; 21 Ine, a3 
Parcels yet He a5. ee os eae 8 7 “5 Bi 
Minerals... ae a re hea 4 5 fs 24 
Agricultural produce ne a oe ets 6 7 ay BPA 
Wool ao a, see aes 12 12 5 6 
General merchandise- e: ia | 5 36 hele 
Live stock... re vg Nes a 12 9 Dec. 20 
Non-paying traffic... ate Bs ae aa 3 83 Inc. 7 
Total dad a ma _ : 100 100 Ine. 9 
EXPENDITURE. 
1895-6. 1s08-7, | ees 

; ap 
Maintenance and renewals sce nate eae 39 40 Inc. 9 
Locomotive Branch Nee oe ae adel) ae ee o2 | ey 
Traflic nae act aa te ae 25 24 Ae 
General charges or aos se we ae 4 4 Dec. 4 
Total ak Rs aoe cee ar 100 100 | Inc: 6 


On the revenue side the decreases in the ratios from each source 
to the total were in live stock and parcels; in the former case the 
decline amounting to as much as one-fourth of the previous year’s 
proportion. These deficits were counterbalanced by equal contribu- 
tions from passengers, minerals, agricultural produce, and merchandise. 
In expenditure, the only variations of the proportions of the details 
to the totals comprised a slight advance in the relative cost of main- 
tenance, which was provided for by a corresponding decline in the 
traffic branch. 

The relation between the total revenue and the total expenditure 
was most satisfactory, for whilst the former advanced 9 per cent, in 
the second year of the comparison the increase in the latter only 
amounted to 6 per cent. 

The receipts from general. merchandise showed the largest actual 
increase with £48,040, passengers coming next with £29,157, each 
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giving relative increases of 13 per cent. The largest relative increases 
were in agricultural produce and minerals—namely, 32 and 24 per 
cent., with substantial actual accessions of £20,265 and £10,736 
respectively. The only decrease was in receipts for the carriage of 
live stock, but the amount was considerable—namely, £26,723. 


Rariway GAvGEs. 

The proposals for the federation of the colonies have been the 
means of introducing the question of securing a uniformity of gauge 
for all railways throughout Australia. The matter is one involving so 
many points for consideration that only those whose experience enables 
them to properly weigh the various issues raised can be qualified to 
deal with so important a project, and the question from the Queensland 
standpoint has been fully dealt with by the Deputy Commissioner for 
Railways. Admitting the many advautages of a uniform system 
throughout the continent, and that it would perhaps have been well had 
an agreement been arrived at before the colonies were so heavily com- 
mitted to a variety of gauges, yet it is doubtful if Queensland would 
have been benefited thereby. New South Wales and Victoria have 
gauges of 4 feet 8} inches and 5 feet 3 inches, respectively, and, as 
the older and more populous colonies, would in all probability have 
exercised a preponderating influence; thus a 4 feet 8} inch gauge would 
most likely have been adopted, and the mileage in Queensland at the 
present time would have come far short of what it now is. At the present 
time this colony has almost as great a mileage as New South Wales at 
less than half the cost. “It is very important to keep this in view 

. because it is length of railway not width that is required to 
open up and develop the resources of Australia.” The net returns 
last year, as just shown, were sufficient to pay a substantial proportion 
on the interest charge for the cost of construction, but the position 
would have been very different if interest on a capital charge necessary 
to construct a 4 feet 8} inch gauge had been demanded. 


Increased cost of construction does not necessarily mean reduction 
of future working expenses. Assuming, for the sake of comparison, 
that interest on capital averages 4 per cent., and add to that the 
working expenses, it will be found that the railways of New South 
Wales must earn a gross revenue of £1,200 per mile in order to pay; 
Victoria, £984; and Queensland, £563. But in only one of these 
colonies does the revenue equal the expenditure-cwm-interest. 


The question of constructing lines on even a narrower gauge than 
3 feet 6 inches is seriously contemplated, as it is realised that many 
lines of railway might give a fair return on an expenditure of £2,000 
or £3,000 per mile; and that it would be more economical to recon- 
struct, when expansion of traffic rendered such a course necessary, 
than to burden the first start of the undertaking with the compound 
interest on the additional outlay necessary to lay down the broader 
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gauge. For light lines to act as feeders, a 2-foot gauge has been 
generally considered as likely to prove sufficient in some districts for 
many years. The Tasmanian Government are now giving the narrow 
gauge a trial by constructing a line, with a gauge of 2 feet, from 
Zeehan to North-east Dundas, on the West Coast. It is designated a 
steam tramway, and is completed for a length of eleven miles. In 
reference to it, the Railway Engineer says: ‘The construction of a 
2-foot gauge line is a departure from the usual type of railways in 
Tasmania, The peculiar local conditions justify a break of gauge in 
this instance, as the line is carried through very difficult and broken 
country. This line has a ruling grade of 1 in 25, with curves ot 
99 feet radius. It will cost approximately a fourth of the sum a line 
of our standard gauge would have cost, and will certainly carry all 
the traffic for many years to come.” The construction of this, the 
first 2-foot gauge line in any Government system in Australasia, has 
attracted considerable attention in some of the other colonies. 


Fares anp Freicuts. 

In Queensland the adoption of the 3 feet 6 inch gauge has 
resulted not only in enabling a greatly increased mileage to be con- 
structed, but also has been instrumental in bringing about a lower 
scale of passenger fares and goods rates than obtain in the two 
neighbouring colonies, for, with the railways yielding less than half 
their present contribution to the interest charge, as would have been 
the case had the broader gauge been adopted, the tariff now obtaining 
would hardly have been entertained. 

The following statement affords a comparison of the present fares 
of the three colonies :— 


PASSENGERS. 
FARES. 


AVERAGE PER MILE, 


Holiday 


Colony. Ordinary. Excwrsion Season Tickets (Monthly). 
(Return), 
3 & & aoe 7S 
100 200 300 400 100 300 ao PAS) oD | 6° 
Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles.) Miles.} SS | 23 | SS |] so 
G2)os | a2 | sa 
Aad AN a Lal BS i} 
o © nl ct 


d, d. d. d. d. ds \\issd. || svdo\|\ sh dallas 
New South Wales | 1°65 | 1°64 | 1°59 | 1°52 | 1°32 | 1:27 | 21 6 | 15 0 | 32 6 | 2930 
Victoria ... - | 1°50 | 1°49) 1°49 | Not 1:07 | 1°07 | 16 0 | 126 | 256] 190 


quoted. 


Queensland ee | 146 | 1°40 | 1°85 | 1°30 | 0°87 | 0°81 | 17 9 | 12 0 | 27 0] 180 


In every instance but two, the Queensland fares are below those of 
both the other colonies. In the season tickets for the first class, for 
six and twelve miles, the Victorian rates are slightly less than those 
for this colony. 
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On considering the goods rates, the differences are, with slight 
exception, even more in favour of Queensland— 


CATTLE, RATES PER HEAD. SHEEP, RATES PER HEAD. 
Colony. | | | | | 
100 | 200 409 | 500 100 } 200 400 | 500 
Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles, Miles. 
| 
| | 
Cts |) Eats Bia) ee at ESTEE Net eeten || Free Seen ethane Ss 8. d. 
New South Wales.. 7 OF |10114/)17 53] 20 8 | O 760 01185.; 1 685 | 1 10:35 
Victoria .., wep (8) 2) | 12) 7 | 24 17 | Not 0 882 1 156 | 2 288 | Not 
| quoted. | quoted. 
Queensland 49 SiSi jt 0 | 15 6 | 0 614 | 01051 | 1 3-47 Ty 4aRya 
{ 1 1 


In every instance the tariff is to the advantage of the Queensland 
grazier; in some instances the differences exceed 50 per cent., and in 
one approximates 100 per cent. The mean rate for cattle and sheep 
for each colony and the ratio of each, taking Queensland as the unit, 
are as follow :— 


| Cattle. | Sheep. 
Sao, Ratio. See: Ratio. 
New South Wales .. 14 04 1°31 SAG 1°24 
Victoria | absy a6 1°42 1 4:42 1°34 
Queensland ... | 10 87 1:00 | 1 0:21 1:00 


Except with respect to grain, nearly all kinds of home produce 
are carried at rates which are to the advantage of the Queensland 
producer— 


DAIRY PRODUCE 5 CREAM PER WHEAT AND MAIZE 
PER TON. CHES COS GALLON, PER TON. 
i = = = = 

catia Pee = ace a KE aie ; 

a a a s a uo) a Ss 

Ss S = =) a S = 

3B 3 = 3B 3 s = a & 2 a s 

° 2 cA 2) = Z S) om Z 5 Pal Z 

Sele enol Pasha W Bing bees | Bo cic 

Ee > c} e = ) Ee = 2 i = 2 

° = I o = =! 2 = 5 o = Ss 

Zz 5 e 4, || = oe | H é e A 5 eo 
Bertin CBee \\ 8s fOen|| ae d. d. d. d. d, AAW CBAC | BO 

25 4 8| 8 3/ 37 a ; 3 1 13 1 x eee 

40 Pe a sz8 1 13 ra || ES | 2 |) ae “0 Be 
50 810] 1411 6 0 14 IES 2 2 24 iz 49 ON) teva 
100 17 2) 28 8/11 0 134 2 1 2 43 13 8 0 9 4|] 8 & 

150 24 8/42 5/14 4 a Ft: oe Hi 30 “05 “f aoe ans 
169 4 2 src ae on ec 10 4/14 0] 12 2 

200 31 4) 51 7 | 17 8 ° i a = ae aa oe 

Over 200 ee in at eH 

300 i 3. a il ae PE ae 2) 


The ruling rates in Queensland are thus seen to be greatly below 
those of either New South Wales or Victoria. It is sometimes 
asserted that the speed of the trains in this colony is much below that 
of most countries. It is manifestly unfair to attempt a comparison 
with places where the traffic is sufficient to require the running of a 
considerable number of express trains, or to measure the speeds of 
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individual trains only. The average speed of the principal trains on 
_ the chief lines of the colony is but little below that attained by like 
trains on similar lines in New South Wales and Victoria. The average 
speed of such trains is in New South Wales 243 miles per hour, in 
Victoria 22 miles per hour, and in Queensland 213 miles per hour. 


The following summary, adopted from the “Report of the Railway 
Commissioner,” compares the results of the workings of the Queens- 
land Government Railways for the last two financial years :— 


| Twelve Months Twelve Months 
ended ended 

30th June, 1896. 30th June, 1897, 
Total capital voted ee £ 18,884,152 20,398,632 
Total capital expended .. gb £ 17,347,780 18,030,003 
Capital expended during year. £ 260,753 682, 223 
Average cost per mile open* 95; te £ 7,015 7,068 

Total mileage open for traftic ... ae ofa a 2,8894 2,444 
Average milesopen __.. a Messe eee 2,3834 2,427 
Revenue { X2¥'n8 traffic £) 1,052,024 1,143,336 
©\ Non-paying traffic . £ 33,470 35,937 
Working expenditure... ... £ 644,362 684,146 
Profit on working ; £ 441,132 495, 127 
Percentage of earnings to capital expended £ 212 8 217 4 

on open lines 
Percentage of working expenses to revenue.. £ Bh) yf «83 58 0 3 
Earnings per average “mile open . 5S 455 9 4 485 18 9 
Expenditure per average mile open ... £ PAD YE 133 28117 9 
Gross earnings per train mile ... £ OAT (ee 5) 
Expenses per train mile.. : £ 0 2 8 0 2 9. 
Number of passenger journeys ‘(exclusive of season 2,274,219 2,633,556 
tickets 

Goods tonnage... tes =e ee re ee 1,026,889 1,243,603 
Train mileage ee ns ae Ete 4,744,734 4,939,159 
Locomotives, number of — ae ae ase Se 275 287 
Passenger stock, number of ... T da or 328 333 
Goods stock, number of... ois sis sie ane 3,923 4,265 
Brake-vans, number of .. Per ae ace = 85 95 


* Includes rolling-stock. 


On the basis of area Queensland has a very small mileage, whilst 
on that of population the extent is such as to preclude the immediate 
possibility of direct remunerative working. The following statement 
shows the extent to area and to population of railway construction in 
each of the Australasian Colonies :— 


RAILWAYS, 
Colonies. 

1896. Mileage to Area per 1,000] Population to Mileage. 

Square Miles. Persons per mile open. 
Gaemrclandiany fake wate pee 3°63 195 
New South Wales ... ae me as 8°78 477 
Victoria 35°52 376 
South Australia (ex. 3 Northern Territory) 4°58 204 
Western Se iY 88 
Tasmania = 33 oe PBS ae 18°12 350 
New Zealand.. oe 2 = ah 20°99 326 


* Figures for 1895; those for 1896 not furnished. 
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With respect to mileage of railway compared with area of 
territory, the large colonies of Western Australia, Queensland, and 
South Australia have a very insignificant extent, ranging from one and 
a-quarter to four and a-half miles of line to each 1,000 square miles of 
area. Victoria, for its area, is the best supplied of the seven colonies 
with railway facilities; whilst New South Wales is in the most 
favourable position with regard to the number of persons to the 
railway mileage, its 477 persons to each mile offering a fair 
opportunity for remunerative passenger traffic. Victoria, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand come next in the order named; South Australia 
and Queensland following with rather more than one-half the average 
numbers of those three colonies, and only two-fifths of that of New 
South Wales. Queensland, however, depastures a very large number 
of cattle and sheep, the produce of which materially contributes to 
the freight for goods trains, and the animals themselves to the live 
stock traftic. 

The foregoing figures relate to the whole railway system, but 
whilst in some of the colonies the lines are all the property of the 
State, and, in most, the extent of private lines is very limited, yet there 
are exceptions, notably in Western Australia, where the privately 
owned railways contribute almost half of the whole mileage. 

The following statement furnishes information on this point 
for the year 1896 :— 


Rariways. 


| MILEAGE TO AREA PER 1000, 


GES OLEN. SQUARE MILES. 
Colony. 
State. Private. State. Private. 
New South Wales... ee eel 2,639 84 8°51 0:27 
South Australia... Gs a: 1,722 |} 20 4°53 0°05 
Western Australia* se ise 573 572 | 0°59 0°58 
Tasmania .. ae ae zee 420 55 16 02 210 
New Zealand an si Pe 2,018 175 19°32 1°67 


* Figures for 1895; those for 1896 not supplied. 


Five of the seven colonies have some mileage of privately owned 
line used for public traffic; the exceptions are Victoria and Queens- 
land. The proportion of private line to the total mileage in each 
of the other States was—Western Australia, 50°0 per cent.; Tas- 
mania, 104 per cent.; New Zealand, 80 per cent.; New South 
Wales, 3-1 per cent. ; and South Australia, 1*1 per cent. 

Whilst it is manifest that a sufficient traffic to prove remunera- 
tive cannot ordinarily be looked for in localities possessed of only a 
scattered and limited population, yet the average cost of each mile of 
line may be so much greater in a country with a larger population as 
to counterbalance the advantages to be looked for in the increased 
traffic that would result. 
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The gauge and the average cost per mile of railways in Austral- 
asia at the end of 1896 were as follow :— 


Colony. | Gauge. Average e st per 
Ft. in. £ 
Queensland a 7,028 
New South Wales" 4 8% 14,160 
Victoria ; i. & 12,271 
% 
South Australia { g 7,302 
Western Australia 3 6 +3,847 
Tasmania ... 3 6 8,985 
New Zealand 3 6 ag) 


*The ruling gauge is 3 ft. 6 in., but out of a total of 1,722 miles 489 are constructed on the 5 ft. 3 in. 
+ Not supplied; figures for 1895. 

Thus Queensland railways, as previously indicated, having cost 
£7,000 per mile, require only half the amount of net profits to pay 
interest on capital cost than do those of New South Wales, and con- 
sequently can afford to provide mile lineage per capita greatly in excess 
of that colony. 


From £7,000 to £8,000 per mile may be accepted as the average 
cost of railway construction in the colonies employing the 3 feet 
6 inches standard. 


In Western Australia the expenditure has only been at a rate 
about equal to half that outlay for each mile of line, due to the excep- 
tionally favourable nature—from an engineering point of view—of the 
country traversed. This was the only one of the seven colonies, more- 
over, whose railways prior to 1896 returned a profit to the State after 
providing interest on capital expended in construction. Last year 
New South Wales also returned a small profit above interest charge 
on cost of construction. With interest to provide on £3,847 per 
mile only, instead of, as in New South Wales, on £14,160, the net 
profit required per line mile to pay its way is comparatively incon- 
siderable. The proportion of double line is an important question in 
connection with the average cost per mile of construction. 


Reverting to a question already referred to—namely, that a 
Government of a State in undertaking railway construction is guided 
by other influences than those which would direct the action of private 
investors—the latter naturally looks for an immediate or at least a near 
prospective cash return upon the capital employed; whilst the former 
is properly content for a time at least to accept a portion of the annual 
increment in an indirect form. 


This policy has been pursued by all the Australasian Colonies, and 
although—if figures extending over a series of years be taken—none 
of them have fully realised the actual interest charge on either capital 
cost or on the amount actually expended in construction, yet some 
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have approximated very closely to that condition, and nearly all have 
obtained returns amounting to a substantial proportion of the annual 
payment required. 


The following table furnishes information as to cost of construc- 
tion, receipts, working expenses, net profit, rate of interest on face 
value of Public Debt, and ratio per cent. of net profit to cost of con- 
struction in each colony for 1896 :— 


Interest | Rate per 
Capital | per e400 | _ £100 

Colony. PE pendiiure Receipts. | Expenditure. | Net Profit. | on Face ee canitan 

Construction. V alue Expendi- 
of Public | “ture. 

Debt. 

£ £ £ £ Per cent.| Per cent, 
Queensland ... | 18,916,567 | 1,094,558 669,696 424,862 3°84 2°46 
New South Wales... | 37,369,205 | 3,014,742 1,601,218 | 1,413,524 371 3°78 
‘Victoria... ... | 38,102,855 | 2,401,392 1,546,475 854,917 3°98 2°25 
South Australia ...| 12,772,996 | 1,012,457 604,189 408, 268 3°99 3°25 
Western Australia 4,359,241 | 915,483 577,655 | 337,828 | 3°59 7°75 
Tasmania ... a5 Sf 9D,O9L 175,527 129,714 45,813 3°96 1°21 
New Zealand ... | 15,306,573 | 1,286,158 798,054 497,104 3°96 3°19 


The receipts amounted to £1,094,558, and the working expenses 
to £669,696, leaving a net profit of £424,862, this amount returning 
2:46 per cent. on the expenditure for construction and equipment of 
lines; and as the interest charge on the public debt is 3°84 on each 
£100, the net revenue only failed to pay this interest on construction 
cost by 1°38 per cent. The return for 1895 was 1°92 only, and, as the 
interest on public debt stood at 3°99, the deficit for that year was 
2:07 per cent. Reference has already been made to the very satis- 
factory results obtained in Western Australia, where the railways, 
after paying working expenses and interest in full on capital involved, 
returned an additional profit on each £100 of 4°16, or a net profit to 
the Treasury above all cost of £181,331. These results were, of 
course, due to the exceptional conditions obtaining in that 
colony, whereby a large railway traffic is secured, which, combined 
with the very low cost of construction already referred to, caused this 
handsome profit to be made. New South Wales also made a slight 
profit, amounting to 0°07 per cent. over and above providing interest 
on the cost of construction at the rate of interest payable on the 
face value of the State debt. 


The following are the percentages showing the extent to which 
the railways of the other colonies came short of paying interest on 
construction :— 


New Zealand eee es em OWMepeMcent: 
South Australia... acs POF 3, 
Victoria... ae ae oeliia? Pe, 
Tasmania ... a8 ah eee TDS 5 
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The results obtained in Queensland were, therefore, better than 
those of Victoria and Tasmania, but not so good as in the other 
colonies. 

The year 1896 was a most successful one with the Queensland 
railways. The net return of 2°46 per cent. represents £2 9s. 2d. in 
each £100, and only came short of the average interest paid on the 
face value of the Public Debt by £1 7s. 8d. per £100. - The profit 
(+) or loss (—) of each of the seven colonies on the same basis was 
as follows :— 


ES & Oh 
Queensland... en wes Fee LY ff se) 
New South Wales ae tae ee ase. lb 5 
Victoria ae ue eee —114 7 
South Australia tee sie .. —014 10 
Western Australia ... ea w «tt 38 2 
Tasmania ie —2 15 0 
New Zealand —015 5 


The profit made in Western Australia, which has already been 
referred to, was over £4, whilst in New South Wales a fractional profit 
of 1s. 5d. was made. The average loss of the five colonies making a loss 
was £1 9s. 6d., so that the loss in Queensland was 1s. 10d. less than 
the average of the colonies failing to pay interest on the cost of 
construction. 

The expenditure on construction does not, however, show the full 
cost of the railways. To arrive at this, the charges and the deprecia- 
tion in connection with the obtaining of loans have to be added. 


On the other hand, it may not unfairly be claimed that this is a 
question of finance, and does not properly form a charge against the 
railway revenue. If the latter view is adopted, then the net profit 
returned by the railways must be charged with the interest payable on 
the net realisation obtained on account of the Public Debt, and the 
question becomes as broad as it is long. The following figures furnish 
information respecting Queensland railways for 1896 that will enable 
an estimate to be formed upon either hypothesis :— 


Capital Cost, Capi 
fed eae pital - Net Profit to | Average Rate | Interest Charge 
Dep dete nal Expenditure, or | Net Prait to | each £100 | of Interest on Net 
oh ran ei Cost of lot Ca rital Cost,| Of Capital Ex-| on Face Value | Realisation of 
ae Construction. I ‘| penditure. | of Public Debt. Public Debt. 
£ £ £ £ £ Per Cent. 
18,916,567 17,248,678 2°25 2°46 3°84 4:09 


Thus either the capital cost of railways must be taken at 
£18,916,567 and the net profit at 2°25 or £2 5s. in each £100, when 
the interest to be earned may be taken at 3°84 or £3 16s. 10d. per cent., 
or the capital expenditure be adopted as the capital cost, and the net 
profit therefore taken as 2°46 or £2 9s. 2d. in each £100, in which 
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case the interest to be earned would be 4°09 or £4 1s. 10d. per cent. 
It will be noticed that the above calculations exhibit a difference of 
0-04 per cent.; this is caused by the apportionment of depreciation 
and charges not having been included in the expenditure for the 
second half of the year. 


In connection with State railways no provision is made for writing 
off capital lost in failures. The capital charge is ever accumulating, 
and the annual interest thereon looked for. If a line built by a com- 
pany prove unsuccessful, the shareholders bear the loss once for all; 
the assets are probably taken up at a fraction even of the cost of 
construction, and interest only required on the reduced capital. 


The railways of the United Kingdom pay an average dividend of 
about 4 per cent. How much this would be reduced if the net profits 
were burdened with the total cost of construction to date, including 
forfeited share capital, it is difficult to say ; but it is improbable that 
the result would then be so satisfactory as is now the vase with the 
State-built railways of Australasia. 

Railways cannot of necessity prove profitable if the demands for 
traffic can be met by alow train mileage. If the extension of the 
lines exceeds the growth of settlement, a fall in the number of train 
miles required to be run, and therefore in net profits, is to be looked 
for. The following table shows the length of railway open for traffic, 
and the number of train miles run to each mile of line for the past 
ten years :— 


1887. 1888. 1889. 1899. 1891, 
Length of railway open 1,765 1,931 2,064 2,142 2,304 
Train miles run... bed ... | 2,785,761 | 3,223,127 | 3,626,921 | 3,722,412 | 3,859,009 
Train miles run per mile of line 1,575 1,669 1,757 1,738 1,675 

1892. 1893. 1894, i 1895. 1896, 
Length of railway open sae 2,353 2,379 | 2,379 2,379 2,430 
Train miles run... ts ... | 4,158,700 | 3,553,279 | 3,690,760 | 4,580,341 | 4,735,224 
Train miles run per mile of line 1,767 1,494 | 1,551 1,925 1,949 


In both 1893 and 1894 the average number of trains run to each 
mile of line was lower than in any other year of the decade, whilst the 
improvement in railway business which marked the years 1895 and 
1896 resulted in train-line mileages of 1,925 and 1,949, which was 
greatly in excess of that recorded in any other year of the same 
period. 


The net profit per train mile is, nevertheless, affected by the 
nature of the traffic. A heavy goods train and one consisting of one 


or two passenger carriages only, contribute alike to the train mileage, 
but not to the revenue. 
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Net Prorit PER TRAIN Mite, AUSTRALASIA—SEVEN YEARS. 


Colonies. 1890, 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. | 1896, 

Soe || Bee WSL la, || Senden ll Serre | ees | rms 

Queensland A 1 3) |) ab) eA A | 2 1) 2 0) 200i wee 

New South Wales DB) QS 2 LOWY Sieeae | be dee en 

Victoria ... iL sya al 1 8!)| S30) | PDE een 

South Australia. Lill oe 1 3 <2 Da iON)) $2 Gale aaa aes 

Western Australia excess'| (0. .3°) 0.2321) (0) 33) 12a ee Salat oa 
of ex. 

Tasmania 0793) 0:76 | Oi |) 20. 26 OT TOMTIa Slay 

New Zealand PA A GN Pe 23) | DAD |) DBT! Die Ve eaten ite 


* Figures to June, 1896, only supplied. 

For the past two years the net profits per train mile were not 
quite so good in Queensland as in the three preceding years, but con- 
siderably better than in 1890 and 1891. In Victoria the two best 
years were 1894 and 1895, last year witnessing a slight decline, 
although showing a better return than in either 1890, 1891, or 1892. 
The South Australian railways gave most satisfactory returns in 1891 
and 1892, when the Broken Hill Silver Mines were at their best. In 
the following year the train-mile profits showed a decline of from 30 
to 40 per cent., improving again in subsequent years some 15 or 20 
per cent. Western Australia, whose railways were worked at a loss 
in 1890, advanced in six years to a train-mile profit of 3s. 5d. 
Tasmania’s lines also showed a substantial though less pronounced’ 
improvement, gradually advancing from a profit of 3d. in 1890 to 
Is. 2d. in 1896. New Zealand showed the least variation; the 
difference between the greatest and the least profit during the seven 


years was only 4d. per mile. 
TRAMWAYS. 


A tramway for passenger traffic, owned and worked by a joint stock 
company, is laid in several of the principal streets of the metropolitan 
area, and provides for the needs of a large proportion of the city and 
suburban traffic. The line was at first laid down and worked for 
several years as a horse tramway, but with pecuniary results most 
unsatisfactory for the shareholders, the receipts frequently failing to 
cover working expenses. Iinding horse traction too costly, efforts 
were made by the company to obtain the requisite capital to convert 
the tramway to an electric one, but for some time without success. 
During 1896, however, a fresh company was formed, which acquired 
the interest of the original proprietary, and at once proceeded with the 
conversion, the overhead wire and trolly system being adopted. This 
has now been to a large extent accomplished, and electrically-driven 
cars are plying over the main routes of the system, and the total aboli- 
tion of horse cars will soon be effected. The extension of some of the 
existing lines and the opening up of new ones are also in progress. 
The increased speed now attainable allows of a more efficient service, 
which has already conduced to a large expansion in the number of 
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passengers availing themselves of the advantages offered, and as the 
cost of working is greatly reduced a profitable investment for the new 
shareholders is confidently anticipated. No returns as to number of 
passengers carried are available for statistical purposes. 


There are also tramways chiefly worked in connection with the sugar 
industry in the Northern districts. Of these the Cairns-Mulgrave line 
was the first carried out and worked by a local authority not being a 
State or State-guaranteed railway. Another of some importance is the 
Halifax-Lucinda Point railway of the Colonial Sugar Company. 


The traffic in the country districts outside the railways is carried 
on by coaches for passengers, and wagons and drays for goods. 


PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 

The roads for the most part are fairly good, the care of them being 
vested in local authorities having power to levy rates for their main- 
tenance. The local revenues collected for this purpose are endowed by 
the Central Government. The amount contributed during 1896 by the 
State Treasury to local authorities outside the boundaries of municipal 
towns was £32,512, and the total expenditure by these bodies on roads 
and other public works for the same period was £108,254, besides 
£10,298 spent by the Public Works Department on main roads and 
important bridges. 


POST OFFICE. 


The Postmaster-General’s Department is charged with both the 
postal and telegraph business of the country. 


The principal statute under which the work of the Department 
is carried on is “ The Post and Telegraph Act, 1891” (55 Vic. No. 
15), although portions of 86 Vic. No. 13 (“An Act to Amend the 
Law respecting Telegraph Messages and to Extend th» Advantages 
of the Electric Telegraph’) also apply. The Department is a 
Ministerial one, the responsible head being designated ‘“ The 
Postmaster-General,” that office being held at the present time in 
conjunction with the portfolio for Railways. The permanent head is 
the Under Secretary and Superintendent of Telegraphs, one officer 
now occupying the dual position. 


The great progress made in Queensland during the past thirty- 
seven years is perhaps in ro way more fully exemplified than in the 
increase exhibited in the business transactions of the Post and 
Telegraph service. Particulars as to some of the more important 
work of the department for 1860 and 1896 were as follow :— 


| ( 
Year. Revenue. | Expenditure. | ones roel | Letters. &, 

| | 

| 

£ £ 

1860 ... Ty rr) ane 4,867 12,067 14 1,970 534,200 
1896... ae A ... | 238,712 | 302,201 1,092 29,669 34,232,416 
Centesimal increase in 1896 4,805 2,404 7,700 1,406 6,308 


Thus the revenue increased 47} times, the expenditure 23 times, 
the number of post offices 77 times, postal lines 14 times, and letters,’ 
&c., 63% times. 
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In no direction probably have greater advances been made during 
the past few years throughout the civilised world than in securing 
cheap and rapid communication by means of the postal and telegraph 
systems, and dwellers in this great southern land are as fully alive to 
the necessity for this as the inhabitants of any part of Hurope or even 
of America. 

All the conveniences that are to be found in connection with the 
Post and Telegraph services of the older countries are existent in 
Queensland: Postal cards, home, town and country, intercolonial and 
foreign, single and reply, and also letter cards; and packets, home, 
intercolonial and foreign, as well as a parcels post, the rates for which 
are as follow :—Colonial: Under 1 lb., 6d.; every additional t lb., 3d. 
Intercolontal: Under 1 lb., 8d.; every additional 1 lb., 6d. United 
Kingdom: Under 1 lb., 1s.; every additional 1 lb., 6d. 


The Colony of Queensland forming one of the International 
Postal Union, its services are kept abreast of the times by the Post 
and Telegraph Department being represented at the various congresses 
and conferences, at which matters of importance to Australasian post 
and telegraph business are discussed. 


An important congress of the Universal Postal Union was held at 
Washington during May, 1897. One representative attended for the 
whole of Australasia in the person of the Postmaster-General for 
Victoria. 

An Intereolonial Conference of delegates representing the postal 
departments of the various Australasian Colonies (except New Zealand, 
which colony was unable to be represented, as a general election was 
pending) was held at Sydney during November of 1896. Tasmania 
was represented by the Postmaster-General of Victoria, as, owing to 
the sitting of Parliament, the Tasmanian Postmaster-General could not 
attend. The matters dealt with were:—A Federal mail service, the 
appointment of a representative on behalf of the colonies to attend 
the Universal Postal Union Congress to be held at Washington, and 
the consideration and adoption, after amendment, of a report. pre- 
pared by the permanent heads of the postal departments conveying 
recommendations as to matters to be presented to the Congress for 
consideration affecting the colonies represented, and other matters of 
minor importance. 


Another question of interest affecting the Post and Telegraph 
service of Queensland which arose during 1896 was the proposed 
Pacific Cable, the committee on which reported affirming the prac- 
ticability of the scheme. 

The Federal mail service referred to above involved important 
considerations. The old contract was a bi-weekly one with each of 
the two companies, the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient on 
alternate weeks, thus giving a weekly service with Europe. The 
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subsidy was £85,000 to each company, or £170,000 in all, of which 
the Imperial Post Office paid £95,000, and the colonies £75,000 on a 
population basis; the former collecting and retaining sea transit 
charges at Postal Union rates—namely, 5s. 6d. per lb. for letters, and 
41d. per lb. for other matter—on correspondence to the colonies 
forwarded by other countries making use of the service; the colonies 
in like manner collecting and retaining the charges for sea conveyance 
on the homeward correspondence of New Zealand and other places not 
parties to the Federal service, New Zealand being charged, letters 12s. 
per lb., packets 1s. per lb., newspapers 6d. per 1b. The contract time 
between Brindisi and Adelaide was (P. and O. steamers) 780 hours, 
and between Naples and Adelaide (Orient steamers) 780 hours. 

There were only two tenderers for the new contract —namely, the 
former contracting companies. After some negotiations, a satisfactory 
arrangement was made for a weekly service alternately furnished by 
each company. The voyage to Adelaide is to be reduced by ninety- 
four hours by the P. and O. boats, and seventy-two hours by the 
Orient. The service comes into operation in February, 1898. 

The intercolonial time-table was improved so as to allow of the 
English mails being despatched on Sunday morning instead of Friday 
night. 

The postage rates on intercolonial newspapers were increased to 
that fixed by the Postal Union, as it was not thought just that the 
Department should have to carry the large quantities of intercolonial 
newspapers induced by the low rates without payment and with no 
reciprocal advantage. 

The improvement of the metropolitan telephone service was 
decided upon, by providing for a complete metallic circuit, and by 
laying wires underground ; a reduction in the rates charged was also 
made. 

The Post and Telegraph Department is not revenue producing, 
the expenditure exceeding the receipts by some £63,000, but then the 
Department appears to be somewhat ungenerously treated, for, whilst 
paying to the Railway Commissioner £40,000 in cash each year in 
connection with the carriage of mails, besides £6,119 for telegraph 
work performed by the employees of that Department at railway 
stations, it is not in turn paid for services rendered to other 
Government departments. These are estimated as worth £100,836 
per annum, namely :—Meteorological service, £24,137 ; Government 
business, £10,981; free shipping, £6,600; Savings Bank, £1,400; 
miscellaneous, £7,300; other departments, £50,418. 

Forty years ago the postal intercourse with Europe was restricted 
to sailing vessels only, and the arrangements for local postal needs 
were primitive in the extreme. arly in the fifties a great stride was 
made, and steam communication with Europe was opened up, the 

O 
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voyage being accomplished in sixty days. Thirty years since a 
monthly mail service with the United Kingdom, carried out under 
subsidy by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company in 
something under sixty days, was then considered a great advance. 
Now correspondence with Europe can be despatched eight or nine 
times each month, seven influential companies running powerful 
steamers with frequency and regularity. 

The change in the cost is not less pronounced ; the postage to 
Europe has been reduced from rates ranging from 6d. to 2s. 7d., 
according to the route and country, to an universal rate of 23d. 
per 3-oz. The conveniences for intercolonial communications have 
improved in at least equal ratio, and a letter can now be sent 
from Thursday Island to Perth, a distance by mail route of at least 
5,000 miles, for 2d., whilst in all large towns there is 1d. postage, 
with deliveries several times a day. Under such improved conditions 
the business transacted has naturally greatly increased, as will be 
seen from the following return of the Postal Department of Queens- 
land at intervals of ten years :— 


l | 
1860, 1870. 1880. 1890. | 1895. 1896. 
_| | | —- 
Letters  ...| 279,379 | 1,662;667 | 4,576,849 14,759,504} 18,278,870 | 17,590,710 
Newspapers 250,355 | 1,295,499 | 4,326,247 11,284 260 | 11,885,858 | 11,645,336 
Packets 4,456 | 42,341 | 326,253 | 2,097,446 | 4,834,453 | 4,996,370 
Parcels ae ae sa 


[ne LBB ee 168,023 


* Parcel post not established until 1892. 

In the thirty-six years between 1860 and 1896 the business of 
the Post Office multiplied nearly sixty-sixfold, and the reduced charges 
and greater facilities offered resulted in the numbers of letters dealt 
with per head of population rising from 10 in 1860 to 38 in 1896, 
the latter year showing a number in excess of any country outside 
Australasia, England alone excepted. The letters per capita in 1895 
numbered 40, the decrease of 2 per head last year being attributed to 
the lessened correspondence consequent on the removal of business 
formerly transacted in connection with Tattersall’s Consultations. 

A large increase—amounting to as much as 27 per cent.—took 
place in connection with the parcels post. This branch of postal 
business was initiated in 1892. The business done that year amounted 
to 48,314 parcels; in 1893, 67,487; and in 1894, 81,531; so that 
it will be seen that the facilities thus offered were eagerly availed 
of. In 1895 the service—which had up to that date been confined to 
offices connected by rail or steamer—was extended to coach routes; 
and the consequent increase from 1894 to 1896 was 91,040 parcels, or 
112 per cent. 

Additional postal convenience has just been accorded to a number 
of the principal towns of the colony by the establishment of a ‘“ postal 
express delivery.” It applies to letters or packets not exceeding 8 oz. 
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in weight, and the delivery is limited to two miles from the General 
Post Office, and to one mile from any suburban or country postal 
express office. The fee, in addition to the ordinary postage, ranges 
from 4d. to 8d.; and the four different kinds of delivery by postal 
express provided are as follow:—l. By special messenger all the 
way. 2. By special messenger after transmission by post. 3. By 
special delivery in advance of the ordinary delivery by letter-carrier. 
4. Special delivery by travelling mailofficers. Full particulars appear 
in the postal guides. 


Travelling post offices in connection with the Southern and 
Western and the Central Railways are largely availed of. Travelling 
mail officers accompany the trains, who receive, make up, and deliver 
mails en route. The letters posted and received during 1596 were— 
Southern and Western line, 1,249,544; and on the Central line, 
186,197. In the metropolitan area, besides a number of pillar boxes 
and receiving offices, where—including a letter-box in the Treasury 
Building—1,136,730 letters, &e , were posted, the convenience of the 
public has been provided for by letter-bags placed in all tramears for 
the posting of correspondence; 55,419 letters, 7,078 packets, and 
6,832 newspapers were posted in these during the year. 


A small population scattered over a vast territory like Queens- 
land can only enjoy frequent and cheap postal communication at the 
cost of a deficiency in revenue as compared with expenditure. For 
many years the Post Office expenditure more than doubled the 
receipts, but a marked improvement in this respect is shown by the 
figures for 1892, brought about in part by a postage rate on news- 
papers, which had previously been carried free. The number of letters 
and posteards per head of population in each of the colonies for five 
years was as follows :— 


Colonies. | 1892. | 1893. 1894, | 1895. 1896. 
| | | | 

Guecniani@ee es ts |) 88° BS at 1 eag | l e38 
New South Wales ... sas od ail 66 | 65 | 56 | 55 55 
Victoria Jee =e oe a eee ee || 56 | 56 | 56 47 
South Australia 3 ae ne eal 53 | 49 | 48 44 47 
Western Australia... ... ...  ...| 104 | 112 | 153 | 98 82 
Tasmania 54 ie zee a aA 40 37 37 ay/ 46 
New Zealand... ~~ _ ae ee.| 40 | 44 43 44 45 


Tasmanians would appear to be the least, and residents of 
Western Australia the most, addicted to letter-writing. With regard 
to the latter colony, it would appear that formerly it was the practice 
to count all letters, &¢., passing through all the offices; now the 
actual numbers received and forwarded are counted once. As the 
inhabitants of England, who make a greater use of the Post Office 
than do the citizens of any other country, except Australasia, average 
only rather more than 40 letters per head, these figures show that 
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Australasians avail themselves of the postal facilities offered to a 
much greater extent than is the case with any other people. 

The mail-route miles and the mail miles, and the proportions of 
these respectively to the population, were as follow :— 


| ‘ Mail Routes, aaa aps een 
4 Mail Routes ae Mail Miles, Mail Miles 
Year. | ij Epes Miles each 100 AG: ee 
| Total Miles. Tmhabitants: Totals. per Capita. 
| ae 
1895 | 29,507 | 65 5,545,411 12:2 
1896 | 30,723 | 66 5,720,689 12°3 


The postal conveniences throughout the colony are thus seen to 
fully keep pace with the increase of population. 


TELEGRAPH. 

The expansion in the work of the Telegraph Department has 
been even greater than that of the Post Office. This has been brought 
about by the adoption of a similar policy—the extension of lines to 
even the smallest centres of population, and the fixing of a low tariff. 
For 1s. a telegram of ten words, with 1d. for each additional word, 
can be despatched throughout Queensland. A sixpenny telegram rate 
is also provided for the metropolitan area—that is, for all offices within 
a radius of eight miles of the General Post Office. Messages of like 
length to the neighbouring colonies are charged as follows:—New 
South Wales, 2s., and 2d. each additional word; Victoria and South 


Australia, 3s.,and 3d.; Western Australia and Tasmania, 4s., and 4d.; 
New Zealand, 11s., and 13d. 


Cablegrams between Australia and Europe can be sent through 
Reuter’s Agency at a comparatively moderate rate. 


During 1896 a great reduction was effected in the cable charges 
to the United Kingdom. Previously the tariff was 9s. 5d. per word, 
whilst now messages can be sent for 5s. 1d., whilst rates elsewhere 
have been proportionately reduced. 


This important change is certain to lead toa great increase of 
business, as at the old charge the use of the cable for domestic matters, 
except such as were of great moment, was out of the question. 


The growth of the telegraph business during the past thirty-five 
years will be seen from the following statement :— 


1861. 1870. 1880. 1890, 1895. 1896. 
Miles of line... oa sai} 269 | 2,132 | 5,768 | 9,830 | 9,979 10,026 
Miles of wire... us Fes) po LG9)| 232218 ene 49 i eg 4S7 17,790| 18,036 
Number of telegrams ... ... | 5,678 | 89,368 | 574,445 1,329,934 | 1,055,615 | 1,141,711 
Telegrams to each 100 of mea 18 79 259 | 321 233 245 
population 
Telegrams to each mile of wire 34 40 70 | 76 59 63 
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Thus the number of telegrams increased 201 times between 1861 and 
1896, and the miles of wire 107 times, so that whilst the messages dealt 
with in 1861 numbered 18 for each 100 of the population, and 34 for 
each mile of wire, in 1896 the former proportion had increased to 245, 
and the latter to 63. The former ratio was much larger, and the latter 
considerably less, than in probably any country outside Australasia. 
The following information respecting some countries where the tele- 
graph is much used is taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statisties :— 


Annual Number of | Annual Number of 


Countries. Messages per Mile Messages per 100 
| of Line. Inhabitants. 
——— 
Australia oe ar oie ree ae | 190 188 
Switzerland —... a Pe ay ies 620 94 
United Kingdom oe = a me 1,200 89 
Holland... ne a oe ae Peg 1,280 77 
United States ... Be i i of 255 60 
France. ... ee ws ek = ae 450 53 
Belgium .. ae es = nen ons 750 45 


It is at once apparent that in Australia, although so freely used 
with regard to population, the small amount of business in comparison 
to the large extent of wire can only result in a pecuniary loss. If 
allowance is made for the large amount of public business which is 
conducted free, the working expenses are covered by the income, but 
still leave feeaticieyt provision for interest on the cost of construction, 
which has to be borne by the general revenue. 


The financial depression in which the colonies were plunged during 
1893-4 seriously affected the telegraph receipts throughout the greater 
portion of Australasia at that period. The per capita use of the 
telegraph in the Australasian Colonies during each of the past five 
years was as follows :— 


Colonies. 1892. 1893 1894. 1895. 1896, 
Queensland 2°63 2°32 2°41 2°33 2°45 
New South Wales 2715 2°36 1:99 3°50 1°75 
Victoria ... 2°35 2°12 2°01 1°98 1°05 
South Australia... 2°57 2°22 2D 3°86 3°44 
Western Australia ne 4°46 3°53 601 ~ 778 2 
Tasmania or 53 se | 2°15 1°35 1°67 1°20 1°28 
New Zealand | 2:96 3:13 3°01 3:07 3:70 

| 


* Not supplied. 


Transactions in mining shares cause a considerable amount of 
telegraphic business, and the stagnation in sharebroking therefore 
contributed to the falling off. Western Australia was the exception 
to the rule, being the only colony in which there was an increase in 
the number of telegrams dealt with, the figures for 1894 showing an 
advance amounting to 35 per cent. upon those for 1892 and 1895, 
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an increase of 29 per cent. upon the figures for 1894. This was 
probably due in part to the sudden increase of business with the other 
colonies resulting from the anticipated effects of the change of Con- 
stitution, but chiefly to transactions arising out of the rapid develop- 
ment of the gold-mining industry in connection with rich discoveries 
made in that colony. 


With respect to the other colonies, all except New Zealand showed 
a decline in 1893. In 1894 there was a slight improvement in Queens- 
land business, as also in Tasmanian, whilst that for New South Wales 
fell away. In the following year a rise in that colony, and also in 
South Australia, took place. Last year the most important changes 
_ were the declines recorded in New South Wales and Victoria. 


TELEPHONES. 

Under the control of the Post and Telegraph Department tele- 
phones find considerable use in the principal centres of population. 
Mention has already been made of the intention to convert the metro- 
politan telephones into a complete metallic circuit system. During 
1896 other changes were effected, the principal being a reduction of 
rates and a fresh arrangement with regard to the supply of telephones, 
In metropolitan districts the old charges per annum were £5 first mile 
or fraction thereof and 12s. 6d. each additional quarter of a mile, and 
£1 for keeping in order instruments which were provided by and the 
property of the subscriber. In the country districts, £10 for first 
mile or fraction thereof and 12s. 6d. each additional quarter of a mile, 
including repairs of instruments which were provided by subscriber. | 
The amended prices are the same throughout the colony—namely, 
within a radius of half-a-mile, including the supply and maintenance 
of one set of instruments, £6, and £1 5s. for every additional half- 
mile of radius. The Department also provides suburban exchanges 
and public telephone offices, as well as undertaking the erection and 
maintenance of individual telephone services not connected with any 
exchange. In 1895 there were six exchanges in operation, with 774 
telephones, 562 of them being in Brisbane. The revenue received 
from this source amounted in that year to £4,977. In 1896 there 
were still only six exchanges, but telephones under the control of 
the Department were established at 22 different places, as follow :— 
Brisbane, 605 subscribers ; Charters Towers, 72; Rockhampton, 36; 
Maryborough, 34; Townsville, 33; Bundaberg, 30; Toowoomba, 8; 
Mackay, 5; Bowen, Ipswich, and Hughenden, 2 each ;. and Aramac, 
Ayr, Bundanba, Dirranbandi, Herbert River, Queenton, Mourilyan, 
Thursday Island, Tummaville, Warwick, and Winton, 1 each; total, 
840. By the 30th June, 1897, the number had increased to 936. The 
telephone system is utilised for telegraph ‘messages at places where 
the business is not sufficient to warrant the employment of an 
operator 
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Provision is made for monetary interchange through the medium 
of money orders and postal notes issued and paid by officers of the 
Post and Telegraph Department, and is largely availed of for the 
purpose of sending remittances both within the colony and also. to 
other places. 


By means of money orders sums not exceeding £10 (in some 
cases single orders for £20 can be issued) can be transmitted to and 
received from almost any part of the civilised world at a commission 
charge for transmissions ranging from Gd. to 5s. 


Orders ean be sent by wire between Queensland and any Austral- 
asian colony—except New Zealand—on payment of the usual charge 
for a telegram. 


There were last year 113 offices open, at which 120,453 post office 
money orders were issued to the valueof £427,432, and 83,783 paid 
worth £330,322. The following are the particulars :— 


Money Orders Issued upon BAND: PSS 
Places in, or Money Orders Paid ~~ 
Issued at Places in zs 6 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 
& 5s. d. ah th 
Queensland if =a a ... | 63,584 | 253,449 14°10 | 63,749 | 253,862 12 3 
United Kingdom 13,220 | 39,548 16 
United Kingdom, British Colonies, oes a4 4,692) 14,176 4 7 
and Foreign Countries through 
London 
New South Wales re ee Pall SsSOlOa.tionloe TG 253903) ds 
Victoria ... ne se 3 6,407 | 22,527 18 2 2 096 8,296 10 7 
South Australia... oes 656 2,839 0 6 718 2,106 8 4 
Western Australia and Tasmania .. 13:347|' 20271 12) 1 3,721 |- 20,492 7 4 
New Zealand... 783 8.0706 792 OXORIL (0) 2) 
Hong Kong, Cape of Good ‘Hope, 2,259 | 15,482 8 10 
India, and Ceylon } 
Hong Kong, Cape of Good Hope, ‘ 
India, Ceylon, and Straits Settle- 3 ae 425 Wa BB 
ments | 
United States and Canada ... sa 828 20298 Oral 271 919 13 10 
Straits Settlements ... tf 29 0 0} 
British Colonies and Foreign Countries 674 2,548 138 4] 
through London 
Germany , Pee ss “ee 558; 1,920 2 11) 140 856 4 2 
Total Ve ae ... | 120,453 | 427,432 0 11) 83,783) 330,321 13 2 
| 


In 1895, 111,754 orders were issued for a value of £408,737, 
showing an increase in money sent away in 1896 of £18,695 ; whilst the 
orders paid in the preceding year numbered 184,011, and amounted to 
£330,322, which exceeded the figures for last year by 100,228 in 
number, and £89,300 in amount. 


Up to 1893, year by year, almost without exception, the aggregate 
number and amount of orders issued exceeded those of orders paid, 
showing that the savings of persons within the colony were being 
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transmitted elsewhere—in the early years probably to the assistance 
of less fortunate relatives, but more recently it is to be feared that 
the remittances were too frequently made to sweep-promoters in the 
southern colonies. In 1893 and 1895, however, the’payments exceeded 
in amount the issues, but not in 1894 or 1896. 

Thirty-five years ago the number of post office orders issued and 
paid was just over 1 to each 100 inhabitants ; by 1870 the proportion 
had increased to 17, and by 1895 to 64. 

Particulars respecting money-orders issued and paid for a series 
of years are shown in the following table :— 


{ 


Orders. 1870. 1875, 1880. 1885. 1890. 
Number issued ... | 12,087 22,696 40,707 81,987 113,237 
£ | 52,394 91,214 149,927 312,072 375,045 
Number paid eas cae] 7,836 14,564 29,132 55,492 78,109 
& | 32,902 56,244 102,575 202,521 262,293 
Number issued and paid 17 21 31 42 45 
to each 100 inhabitants | 
Orders. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 
Number issued ... 119,491 | 116,258 107,262 111,754 120,453 
£| 390,385 334,973 | 391,908 408,737 427,432 
Number paid aoe ee 81,398 115,266 153,848 184,011 83,783 
&{| 290,060 | 389,494 378,023 419,622 330,322 
Number issued and paid 48 54 638) 64 43 


to each 100 inhabitants 


The effect of business connected with the purchase of tickets in 
zonsultations on various horseraces, and to which reference has been 
already made, is very noticeable. In 1890 and 1891 a large number of 
orders were sent to Sydney and Melbourne as investments in sweeps. 
In the early nineties, however, measures were passed in some of the 
other colonies of a distinctly restrictive nature, and promoters ina 
large way of business opened offices in Queensland, when the fall in 
the number of orders issued and the increase in the number paid 
became at once apparent. The passing of “The Suppression of 
Gambling Act of 1895” (59 Vic. No. 9) again reversed the position 
at least with respect to orders paid, these shrinking in number in 
1896 to less than half what they were in 1895. 


During last year 187,787 postal notes were issued, and 195,058 
were paid for £71,833 and £73,499 respectively. 


Post anp TeLEGRAPH REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
Formerly the expenditure as well as the receipts of the postal 
and electric telegraph branches were kept distinct, but of late years a 
number of the offices have been combined, one person fulfilling the 
duties of both services at a fixed salary. It therefore became impos- 
sible to apportion the cost to each service, and so the practice has been 
adopted of amalgamating the expenditures. 
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Seas 
The following figures show the revenue and expenditure for a 
series of years :— 


| 
= 5 Expenditure, 
of Revenue, Revenue, Re sas 
ee : Post Office. | Electric Telegraph. Reo 

— | — 

£ £ | £ 
1860 ... ce oe 4,867 = 12,067 
TOTO. ces a ee 20,581 11,775 | 66,679 
TSS0s oe 260 45,297 35,878 171,235 
1885... Pe es 96,937 } 82,037 295,593 
1890 ... aes ae 130,990 | 91,780 | 327,223 
1892... Ben aes 136,050 } 82,952 | 816,004 
ibs By teen at — 135,771 81,203 303, 264 
1894 ... ace sie 142,890 | 72,160 295,386 
1S95see pee Rc 158,668 | 76,011 293,862 
SUG meee cen nee 161,726 | 76,986 302,201 


Although the expansion of the revenue for 1896 did not quite 
keep pace with the increased expenditure, yet it is satisfactory to note 
the marked improvement which, speaking generally, is to be noted 
period by period in the relation of revenue to expenditure. The 
excess expenditure was caused by 1896 having been a year of 
heavy maintenance in connection with electric telegraphs. It is a 
matter for regret that there are no means of apportioning expen- 
diture to the different branches, so that the proportion which each 
contributed to this satisfactory result could be determined. 


In 1860 the proportion revenue bore to expenditure was 40 per 
cent., in 1870 it was 49, thence rising each period quoted as follows :— 
1880, 47 per cent.; 1885, 60 per cent.; 1890, 68 per cent., until in 1895 
a ratio of 80 per cent. was attained. It is true this ratio fell in 1896 
to 79 per cent., but, as explained, this was due to a special cause, 
which probably will not recur. 

Thus the splendid postal and telegraph service of the colony is 
secured by an outlay from the general revenue of only one-fifth of 
the total expenditure. 


The various sources of the postal revenue for the past two years 
and the amount returned by each were as follow :— 


| Postage Fees for Gommmiesion| Commission Mis- 
Year. Stamps. on Unpaid |Private Bags} on Money | on Postal | cellaneous. Total. 
Letters. | and Boxes. Orders. | Notes. 
ew | | 
2 ss a| £ ¢. ad| £ 8 dad) £.8. d) £ 8. da) £ aa Les as 
1895 | 146,114 17 $| 2,156 15 7|3,128 4 9/4,075 7 9/1,705 4 3| 227 2 1| 158,407 12 1 
1896 | 145,879 18 8| 2,167 15 9/ 3,138 2 9) 5,161 18 | Byaee 5 2S 1 7| 161,726 2 8 


METROPOLITAN TRANSIT COMMISSIONERS. 
The traflic within the metropolitan area was, by “ The Brisbane 
Traffic Acts of 1895-6,” placed under the control of the Metropolitan 
Transit Commissioners, who also issue licenses for vehicles ordinarily 
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used, kept, or let for the conveyance for hire of goods, chattels, mer- 
chandise, or materials, and drawn by one or more horses, and to drivers 
thereof. ; 

The Transit Commissioners’ district includes the municipalities of 
Brisbane and South Brisbane, the shires of Cobrparoo, Ithaca, Too- 
wong, and Windsor, and the divisions of Booroodabin, Hamilton, and 
Stephens. The following number of vehicles are under license by the 
Commissioners :—Cabs, 207 ; drays, vans, &c., 239;. omnibuses, 124. 
Since the commencement of 1897 the Commission issues permits to 
hawkers to ply their vocations within the traffic district. 


PartavelLr, 
PRODUCTION: 


Propvuctron.—Consideration of the question of production naturally 
involves that of the producers, and a brief investigation as to these, 
their number, classification, ages, &c., will not be out of place asa 
preliminary to the broader inquiry. Unfortunately, the information 
collected at the last census as to the relative positions of breadwinners 
with respect to employment was not tabulated, so that the condition 
of the population of the colony as to the numbers of “ employers” and 
“employees,” “persons working on their own account” and “ rela- 
tives assisting,’ can only be inferentially arrived at. 

In New South Wales, where this information was tabulated, it 
was found that the employed producers were in the proportion of 
43 to 1 of the employers, that persons working for themselves num- 
bered 113 to each 100 employers, and that relatives assisting were 
about equal to 6 per cent. of the number of productive employees. In 
these estimates employees engaged in domestic service are excluded 
from the computation. 


Taking the number found to be employed in each class of 
occupation as returned at the last census, and assuming the propor- 
tions to have been constant, the occupations of the people at the end 
of 1896 were as follow :— 


Occupation, | Males. | Females. | Persons. Per cent, 
| | 

Professional ... Ses on ia 8,927 | 3,575 | 12,502 2°6 
Domestic ro a mate tes 7,047 | 17,615 24,662 52 
Commercial ... i a Peo s4 25a 2,637 37,060 v9 
Industrial = ne ee ...| 49,682 | 6,312 55,994 119 
Agriculture and Mining, Xe. oF, 72,406 8,255 80,661 171 
Indefinite sels hs aii oI 2,181 676 2,857 06 
Dependent noe Bon ae eal 89,947 | 168,496 | 258,443 54°7 

Totals ar aa Oe 264,613 207,566 | 472,179 100°0 


The Australians are essentially a nation of workers, Practically, 
all the men except criminals and the sick follow some avocation. The 
few that belong to what is styled ‘‘ the leisured class” have generally 
only sought leisure, when the weight of declining years has rendered 
rest, as necessary as the activity and industry in which those years 
have been spent have rendered it justifiable. These only number 
2,857, or 0°61 per cent. of the total population, nearly one-third being 
females. A consideration of ‘the ages of this “leisured class” shows 
that 44 per cent. were over 60 years of age, 37 per cent. between 
40 and 60, and only 18 per cent. were less than 40 years of age. 
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The arbitrary divisions of mankind into producers and non- 
producers is easy of accomplishment, so long as life is maintained 
under the most primitive conditions. The savage who fails to catch 
opossums or dig roots is recognised as a non-producer, and unless hig 
strength enables him to command the work of others he soon passes from 
the ranks of consumers. In civilised communities the conditions are 
more complex, and whilst all are consumers it is the practice to exclude 
from the producers many who might be fairly included in that class. 
Such are the women of a household, who, according to their degree, 
conserve the time and strength of the father or husband for the under- 
taking that is more directly recompensed, and whose earnings without 
such assistance would be materially reduced. Owing to the difficulties 
attending a more accurate classification, these, therefore, are classed 
as dependents, although strictly speaking only the criminal, the sick, 
the aged, and the young should be thus designated.. Persons classified 
as dependents numbered 253,443, or 55 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation ; of these 72,064, or 28 per cent., were wives, daughters, &c., 
engaged in domestic duties, and therefore only to be called dependents 
in the sense that they were not employed in any specified industry. 
Of the remainder, 168,716 were children under 15 years of age living 
with parents or guardians, and 5,361 dependent upon public support, 
either in prisons, hospitals, or other institutions. These last two 
denominations comprise another 67 per cent., leaving only a small 
remainder of 5 per cent., chiefly the youth of either sex over 15 years 
of age but still attending school. 

It seems equally inaccurate to treat, as is sometimes done, as non- 
producers those who, as a matter of fact, are breadwinners, yet fail 
directly to procure or to add value to primary products. Thus the 
doctor who sets the engineer’s broken leg, and the cook who prepares 
his meals, are as much producers as the blacksmith who is employed 
by him to weld the broken spindle of his lathe. All three are engaged 
in maintaining in working order instruments of production, and thus 
each participates in producing. 

There were 80,661, or 17 per cent. of the total population, 
engaged in grazing, farming, fishing, mining, or in obtaining primary 
raw products; and 55,994, or nearly 12 per cent., in industrial pursuits 
of the nature of secondary production. Thus, on the basis of only 
including as productive breadwinners those engaged directly in pro- 
duction, it would appear that only 29 per cent., or less than one- 
third, of the people were beneficially employed. But if to these are 
added the professional class, numbering 12,502, or 3 per cent.; the 
domestic class, numbering 24,662, or 5 per cent. ; and the women who 
were aiding the breadwinners—although classed as dependents— 
numbering 72,064, or 15 per cent. of the total population, they 
together make the proportion of those who may legitimately be 
classed as producers (exclusive of the commercial class) 52 per cent. 
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of the total. The commercial class numbered 37,060, or 8 per cent. of 
the population. An excess of middlemen is necessarily disadvantageous, 
but in a social condition such as obtains under civilisation, where sale 
and purchase have taken the place of barter, intermediaries between 
the producer and the consumer are essential and economical. The 
proportion in Queensland of one agent for every 12°5 purchasers or 
6°5 producers may appear somewhat large, but it is not in excess of 
that of some of the other colonies. The proportion of the population 
engaged in each class of employment in the three eastern colonies of 
Australia, as disclosed at the census of 1891, was as follows :— 


| = 
| Queensland. Nowe Soult Victoria. 
| Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Class I.—Professional 26 28 2°6 
Class JI.—Domestic ... | De 50 50 
Class ILI.—Commercial - mE zee | ey 1h 87 
Class IV.—Industrial... ne ee =| 11°9 12°6 148 
Class V.—Primary Producing oe ae aWiat oot 11°0 
Class VI.—Indefinite ... a Se aS] 06 09 2:2 
Class VII.—Dependents i ee cael 547 57°9 557 
Total ... 4 | 100°0 100°0 100°0 


The proportions of the professional and the domestic class are 
strangely alike in all the colonies. Victoria has about 1 per cent. 
more engaged in commerce, and a still larger excess in the manufac- 
turing or industrial class. Queensland, on the other hand, in primary 
producers, is 4 per cent. in advance of New South Wales and 6 per 
cent. in advance of Victoria. Both the southern colonies have a larger 
ratio of children—therefore, of dependents—than Queensland ; whilst 
Victoria’s “ leisured class” is relatively in excess of that of her two 
neighbours. 

PRIMARY PRODUCTS—MINERALS. 

Mixtnc.—The supervision and control of all matters relating to 
mining are in the charge of a Government department under a 
responsible Minister. The powers and responsibilities of the 
Secretary for Mines are clearly defined by statute. The principal 
measure relatirg to the management of goldfields is “ The Gold Fields 
Act 1874,” one of the most important provisions of which empowers 
the Governor in Council to pay rewards for the actual discovery of 
every new goldfield. The rewards offered by the Government by 
proclamation range from £1,250 to £10,000, the amount to be 
determined by the importance and permanency of the field. This Act, 
with its amendments and other collateral measures and the regulations 
promulgated by its authority, provides, amongst other things, for the 
proclamation of goldfields, the issue of miners’ rights and business 
licenses on the goldfields, the granting of gold-mining leases, of 
protection areas, of alluvial claims, of quartz reef claims, river and 
ereek claims, and water rights. 
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GotpriELps.—The ‘Governor may proclaim any portion of 
Crown lands a goldfield, describing the same by name and defining the 
boundaries, and these may be varied or cancelled. A provisional gold- 
field may be proclaimed by the warden or Minister, on his satisfying 
himself of the discovery of payable gold on Crown lands on the report 
in writing of the person asserting he has made such a discovery, by 
the warden posting outside his office, or by the Minister publishing in 
the Gazette,a notice to that effect. Such proclamation may be 
cancelled if subsequent inquiry shall show that the facts do not 
warrant its continuance. 

Every goldfield is deemed a new goldfield until the expiry of 
three years from the date of its first proclamation. 


Miners’ Rraurs.—A miner’s right may be issued for any number of 
years not exceeding ten to any applicant upon payment at the rate of 
10s. for each year it is to be in foree. Consolidated miners’ rights may 
be issued to the representative of any company or co-operative body 
of persons by virtue of which a claim may be held. Such consolidated 
right shall be of the same force and effect as a number of miners’ 
rights granted for the same period of time, equal to the number of 
miners’ rights by virtue of which the claim or claims shall have been 
originally taken possession of, and shall be subject to a payment of a 
sum equal to 10s. for each year multiplied by the number of miners’ 
rights which the same is to represent. 

The privileges conferred by either of these miners’ rights are :— 
To take possession of, mine, and occupy Crown lands (not exempted by 
proclamation) for mining purposes. To cut, construct, and use races, 
dams, reservoirs, roads, and tramways, which may be required for gold- 
mining purposes, through and upon such Crown lands, except Crown 
lands applied to or reserved for any publie purpose, or which shall be 
lawfully or bond fide used as a yard, garden, cultivated field, or 
orchard, or upon which any building shall have been erected if in 
actual use and cecupation, or any artificial dam or reservoir which 
shall have been made ; but such exceptions shall cease upon payment 
of compensation determined by arbitration. To take or direct water 
from any spring, lake, pool, or stream situated in or flowing through 
such Crown lands on a proclaimed goldfield, and to use such water 
for mining or domestic purposes, and use by way of an easement any 
such unoccupied Crown lands. To take possession of and occupy 
Crown lands for the purpose of residence on a proclaimed goldfield, 
and to put up thereon and at any time remove therefrom any building 
or erection, but not for business purposes. 


Bustness Lrcenses.—A business license may be issued for a 
period not greater than ten years on payment of a sum at the rate of 
£4 for every year for which the same is to be in force, and such 
business license shall be subject to the provisions of this Act. The 
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regulations entitle the owner during its continuance to occupy on any 
goldfield, for purposes of residence and business, so much of the Crown 
lands not exceeding one-quarter of an acre as may be prescribed, and 
for either purpose to erect buildings, &c., and remove the same; to 
cut timber on and remove the same, to strip and remove the bark from 
any such timber ; and to remove any stone, clay, or gravel from any 
Crown lands for the purpose of building for himself any place of 
residence or for mining purposes. 


Any person so occupying Crown lands shall be deemed (except 
as against the Crown) possessed of the surface of such lands, and the 
property therein shall be deemed a chattel interest; and no person 
by virtue of one business license shall be entitled to occupy more than 
one such piece of land. 


Gotp-mintna Lrases.—Gold-mining leases may be granted of 
any Crown land not occupied under a miner’s right or business license 
or in other manner hereafter mentioned, or if so occupied with 
the consent of the holder or under conditions hereafter specified, for 
mining purposes or for constructing races, dams, drains, reservoirs, 
roads, or tramways to be used in connection with such mining, or for 
the erection of buildings or machinery to be used for mining purposes, 
for pumping or for raising water, or for any or all such purposes, or 
for residence in connection therewith; such leases to be for any term 
not exceeding twenty-one years, and the same to be renewed for any 
such term for the yearly rental of £1 peracre. A gold-mining lease 
may be granted—without the consent of the occupier—of the mines 
under and not on the surface of any Crown lands comprised in a 
reserve, residence area, or business area. The lessee must not do 
anything to disturb the surface or the beneficial enjoyment of the 
surface, except in the case of a reserve that is not a road, when he 
may do so with the permission of the Minister under such conditions 
as may-be prescribed. 


No miner’s right is of any force or validity on a new goldfield 
unless especially issued as available therefor or subsequently endorsed 
to a like effect; and no miner’s right issued to an Asiatic or African 
alien shall be so especially issued or endorsed except with respect to a 
new goldfield, one of the discoverers of which was an Asiatic or 
African alien. 


All Crown lands alienated or leased, or agreed to be alienated or 
leased, since the 22nd November, 1892, under the provisions of “ The 
Mineral Lands (Sales) Act of 1892,” if situated within the limits of a 
goldfield or mining district, are alienated or leased subject to a reser- 
vation of gold or silver in or under the land. The holder of a miner’s 
right in the case of land within a goldfield may, with respect to any land 
under the provisions of this Act, with the written sanction of the warden, 
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enter upon the land to search for gold subject to such conditions as to 
compensation, &¢., as the warden may prescribe, and may make 
application for and take up such land for the purpose of mining for 
gold as if it were unoccupied Crown land; and a mining lease for 
the same may also be granted. The surface rights of the grantee or 
lessee are to be maintained, and compensation for damages is duly 
provided for. 

The holder of a miner’s right or a resident on a goldfield, not 
being under eighteen years of age or an Asiatic or African alien, may, 
under “The Gold Fields Homesteads Leases Act of 1896,” apply for 
the lease as a homestead of any land on the goldfield not exceeding 
in area for one person, if within the limits of a proclaimed township, 
half-an-acre; within two miles of the boundary of such townsbip, 
five acres; and beyond two miles, forty acres. Such lease to be 
granted at the diseretion of the warden under such conditions as to 
compensation, &c., as he may impose. Land so leased shall be subject 
to conditions as to the right of mining below the surface, similar 
to those which apply to land under “ The Minerals Lands (Sales) Act 
of 1892.” 

Where auriferous sands, such as tailings and sludges, have been 
discharged from reduction works, and have accumulated in waterways 
or on unoceupied Crown lands, the holder of a miner’s right may take 
up a claim not exceeding twenty chains in length along the course of 
such waterway by a width of from bank to bank, or three chains, 
according to which is the less. : 


The warden may grant the holder of a miner’s right a prospecting 
area for dredging on Crown land covered by any stream not exceeding 
two miles along its course by a breadth bounded by its banks. But 
such area shall be at least ten miles distant from any other dredging 
claim. Within twelve months, to be extended to eighteen months at 
the discretion of the Minister, the holder must apply to have a 
portion of such area not exceeding a mile in length granted as a 
prospecting dredging claim, and it is at the discretion of the warden 
to grant or refuse the same. Within six months from the granting of 
a prospecting dredging area machinery for dredging must be 
in situ—this period may, at the discretion of the Minister, be 
extended to twelve months—and an additional six months are allowed 
for prospecting. As is the case with ordinary mining, the grant 
involves conditions as to reporting payable washdirt, area to each 
miner, and occupation and labour conditions. The rent for 4 
prospecting dredging area is to be at the rate of £10 per mile per 
annum. A dredging claim, either prospecting or ordinary, may be 
converted into a gold-mining lease. 
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Protection Arras.—The regulations allow the holder of a 
miner’s right to hold a prospecting protection area of the following 
dimensions :— : 

Beyond the limits of a proclaimed goldfield, 400 yards by 400 
yards; within the limits of a proclaimed goldfield, and 
more than three miles from the nearest gold workings, 300 
yards by 300 yards; not more than three miles and more 
than one mile from such working, 200 yards by 200 yards ; 
not more than one mile and more than 490 yards, 150 yards 
by 150 yards. 

The foregoing refers to prospecting for alluvial or for quartz 
reefs, but a miner searching for a new reef at any distance not more 
than 400 yards from any reef being worked may mark off and hold a 
protection area of 150 yards by 150 yards. Ali protection areas must 
be marked, and after the first seven days registered, and after the first 
two days must be worked, as for bond fide prospecting, continuously 
every ordinary working day by at least half the number of holders. 
Shares not so worked to be liable to forfeiture. 

If the holder of a protection area finding gold in apparently 
payable quantities fails within seven clear days to report the saree at 
the warden’s office, he forfeits such area. On receiving the report the 
warden shall, on inspection, if sufficient gold has been found, allot the 
prospectors a reward claim, in addition to the number of ordinary 
claims to which they would otherwise be entitled. 


Atnovrat Cratms.—The size of reward claims which shall be 
given for the discovery of payable goldin any creek, river, or ordinary 
alluvial ground, are— 

If distant over 400 yards from the nearest occupied 
gold workings of the same description ... Two claims of one 
man’s ground. 

Tf distant over ove-half mile from the nearest 

occupied gold workings of the same descrip- 


tion bap Sic ae Sc Sc ... Three claims of 
: one man’s 
ground. 
Tf distant over 1 mile from the nearest occupied 
gold workings of the same description .. Four claims of 
one man’s 
ground. 


Tf distant over 2 miles from the nearest occupied 
gold workings of the same description ... Six claims of one 
man’s ground, 

Tf£ distant over 3 miles from the nearest occupied 


gold workings of the same description ... Ten claims of one 
man’s ground, 

Tf beyond the limits of a goldfield eee ... Twenty claims of 

one man’s 


P ground, 
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Orpinary ALLUVIAL CLraIms— 
For one man... ... 50 feet by 50 feet. 


For two men .... Bao KOO) 5; BO) wuss 
For three men ... Be ee lt Oba ares 0) ees 
For four men ... oe 200s Bs 50 =; 


And so on for any number, without restriction as to shape of 
claim, except that it shall be rectangular, with no side less than 50 


feet. 
Wer Arpuvrat Crarms.—In wet ground where other than surface 


water exists and necessitates slabbing throughout, or in rocky ground 
requiring blasting for 30 feet in the sinking of the shaft, the size of 
the claim shall be— 


One miner... noe ... 50 feet by 100 feet 
Two miners ... 526 ... LOO feet by 100 feet 
Three miners ... ake ... 150 feet by 100 feet 
Hourminers ... ' ... ... 200 feet by 100 feet. 


And so on in the same proportion for any number of miners, 
provided that no side of the claim of more than one miner be less than 
100 feet. All such alluvial claims must be registered and worked. 

Quartz Reev Ciatms.—The reward claim given for the discovery 
of apparently payable gold on a new reef or the re-discovery on an 
abandoned reef shall be, in proportion to the distance from any reef 
being worked, as follows :— 

Tf distant less than 400 yards 100 feet along the line of reef 

If distant more than 400 yards 


and less than a mile... 150) =, 3 ” ” » 
If .distant 1 mile and less 

than 2 oon eee fe s'5) 200 ” ” 2”? ” 
Tf distant 2 and less than 10 S00n5s 4 x 5 
If distant 10 miles or more ... 5OOiaes - 5 - 


with a width of 400 feet. The reward claim shall be in addition to the 
number of ordinary quartz claims the party would be entitled to. 
Ordinary quartz claims granted to each miner shall be 50 feet along 
the line of reef with a width of 400 feet. All quartz claims must be 
registered and worked. 

Where the configuration of the ground best lends itself to the 
working of areef by tunnelling, this is permitted under certain con- 
ditions, and necessary provision is made accordingly. The areas allowed 
for tunnelling claims, both reward and ordinary, are double those 
granted for each respectively of the usual quartz claims. 

River AND CrerK Cratms.—The size of claim for each miner 
shall be 50 feet frontage in the general direction of the course of the 
stream, with a width from bank to bank not exceeding 100 yards. 
Dams may be erected within a claim, provided the level of water is not 
thereby raised at the upstream boundary, and the flood race may be 
extended beyond the claim downwards, provided that no other claim is 


injured thereby. 
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Water Rreurs.—Provision is made for the utilisation of water 
to be obtained from natural sources and used for mining. The 
defined mode of application requires the giving of due notice of the 
intended utilisation, with full details as to the proposed method of 
obtaimmg and manner of using. The regulations also fully prescribe 
as to gauging the head of water, the quantity to be taken and left 
running, the priority of right, and other minor details. 


Loca Apministration.—The judicial and departmental . ad- 
ministration of individual goldfields is conducted, as a rule, by a 
warden or an acting warden. A registrar and a bailiff are provided if 
required, and such assistance clerical and otherwise as may be neces- 
sary. Judicjal questions are dealt with in a warden’s court, where the 
warden sometimes sits alone, but in certain cases, at the demand of 
litigants or of the warden, he is aided by assessors chosen by ballot 
from selected residents. Right of appeal lies to the District Court, 
which may state a case for the Supreme Court. The powers, 
authority, and mode of practice of a warden’s court are somewhat 
of a nature analogous to that of a stipendiary magistrate. 


GOLDFIELDS. 

Gold is found throughout the whole of the coastal watersheds 
from the Coen in the North to Jimna in the South, and in small 
quantities even to the very border of New South Wales, for in many 
places on the ocean beach between Southport and Coolangatta gold is 
found in the black sand which underlies the surface. What may be 
described a8 the Warwick group are up to the present the only gold- 
fields proved to exist on the waters flowing. southerly and westerly. 
Quite recently, however, it has been freely rumoured in the public 
Press that further discoveries have been made in this portion of the 
colony. It is asserted that gold-bearing stone has been brought from 
the Moonie ranges, 60 miles north of Goondiwindi, into that town, 
and that the outlook is promising. An absence of water, however, 
offers considerable difficulty. j 

The proclaimed goldfields of the colony are 62 in number, and 
although comprising an area of 17,732,040 acres, by no means com- 
prehend the whole of the known auriferous portions of the country. 

The first discovery of gold was made in 1858, in the Central 
Division of the colony, and was the cause of the establishment of what 
has since become the thriving city of Rockhampton. The actual site 
of the discovery was Canoona, and on the receipt of the news in 
the southern colonies one of the most disastrous “rushes’’ ever 
experienced in Australia set in. The finding of the mineral at such a 
distance from any previously proved auriferous areas, and in a part of 
the continent scarcely known to any but the explorer, furnished an- 
element of romance to the imaginative minds of people inflamed with 
the recent experiences of the rich goldfields of Victoria and New 
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South Wales, and thousands of diggers crowded to Keppel Bay only 
to find the deposit of supposed inexhaustible wealth had already 
“panned out.” The majority of the disappointed miners departed, a 
number of them being returned to the southern colonies at the expense 
of the Governments of Victoria and New South Wales, but many 
remained to participate in the richer “finds” that soon took place. 


It is estimated that the total quantity of gold obtained from all 
sources up to the end of 1896 was 11,198,950 oz., valued at £39,196,465. 
The discovery of Mount Morgan has contributed to a greatly increased 
output in recent years. The quantity of gold raised in the colonies 
of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria is estimated as 
follows :— : 


Aggregate Output and Value to 


Output and Value, 1896. end of 1896. 
| Oz. Oz. £ 
Queensland ae] 640,885 9,941, 347 11,198,990 39,196,465 
New South Wales or 296,072 1,073,360 11,717,616 43,399,958 


Victoria ... is te 805, 087 3,220,348 61,034,682 244,138,728 


Although the aggregate quantity raised in Victoria is so much 
more than that of the other two colonies, yet the present output of 
Queensland is greater in quantity than that of New South Wales, and 
not greatly are: that of Victoria, but the average value of the 
Victorian gold is apparently above that of Queensland, for, whilst the 
latter is estimated by the Mines Department as worth £3 10s., the 
value returned for the Victorian gold is about equal to an advance of 
one-seventh upon that rate. 


The wonderfully rich reefing district of Charters Towers has 
contributed more to the total output than even Mount Morgan has 
done. A comparison of the results obtained from the principal gold- 
fields can be drawn from the following table :— 


Goldfields. | Ager ot 1806. end | | ee ae 
Zin Oz. 
Charters Towers and Care River... ace ne 3,584,978 | 234,139 
Coen a oe fee Se 19,307 4,853 
Croydon... bee ss ns ee ae 629,937 | 85,955 
Eidsvold ... : 5 me ae a ee 86,416 5,835 
Etheridge and Woolgar See oe wee it 555,925 26,865 
Gympie... ; : . a i wt 2,110,109 | 73,729 
Hodgkinson ae hs te or =e eel 234,698 | 2,991 
Palmer... oe Aa a nee 70 eG 1,350,685 | 4,381 
Ravenswood | 449,876 | 14,965 
Rockhampton District, “including Mount Morgan | 1,656,955 157,306 
Other Fields tee 3s ae $ Bh 520,804 29,366 


Charters Towers, it is thus seen, has yielded nearly one-third of 
the total aggregate output of the colony, and about 37 per cent. 
of the production for 1896. 
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The machinery employed in obtaining and treating gold ores, 
although representing a large sum of money, does not appear at all 
adequate to the importance and the generally profitable nature of the 
industry. At the end of 1896 the value of the machinery employed 
on the various goldfields of the colony was estimated at £1,199,123. 

The following statement shows the number of some of the 
principal articles of machinery in use at the end of 1896 :— 


STEAM ENGINES. | 
CRUSHING MILLS, | 
Mining. Reduction. . 
| Sat ea es Head of 4 
| Aggregate | as seat Bete gaan 
5 Age a 
No. Horse- | No. Horse- ae ee ae ae | 
power. | aia No. No. 
| 
| 
| % Z i | | oS | 
360 | 5,651 | 252 | 4,821 | 118 | 37 1,907 | 92 
} | 


Gold-mining finds employment and provides direct support for a 
population of 57,859 persons. 

The following figures furnish full details on this point for the year 
1896 :— 


European— 

* Miners = Sree os aa .. 9,549 
Carters, timber-getters, &e. ape ae LOLI! 
Merchants, tradesmen, &c. ee ... 4,206 
‘Women and children ie ei OTRO I 

: 55,767 
Chinese— 
Miners ae aS Se ee soc AWE 
Others, including women and children ... 1,288 
2,092 
Total mining population ... nee 57,859 


The quantity and value of gold raised by each miner, including 
as such carters and others who were directly engaged in aiding the 
production, were as follow :— 


rs7s. | 1890. | 1885. | 1890. | 1892. | 1993. | 194. | 1895. | 1996. 

| | —_ | 

| | 

Gz soe | Ose |) Oza hrOm. |) One loz, W102. | oz 

Quantity of gold won| 20 | 28 41 5L | 46 44 44 | 41 | 42 

_ per head | 

A Nes Tea pees || eee hae £ 

Value of gold won per| 69 | 97 | 142 | 180 | 161 154 | 154 | 143 | 146 

head | | 

The celebrated Mount Morgan mine was an important contributory 

to the large output secured in 1890, as the 1,455 miners then engaged in 

the Rockhampton district raised 226,240 oz., which, at the mean value 

adopted for Queensland gold, would be worth £791,840, or a propor- 

tionate return of £544 per head; and as Mount Morgan—or at least 

the Rockhampton district—contributed in that year 37 per cent. of the 

total output, the high average obtained there very largely affected the 


mean results for the whole colony. 
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The very low average returns per capita realised in 1878 and 1880 
as compared with subsequent years was due to the large proportion of 
Chinese in the mining population at those times. 

The ratio of Chinese miners to each 100 total miners for each of 


the following six years was— 


1878. 1880. 1885." 1890. 1895. 1896. 
69 49 13 4 5 8 


It is, moreover, doubtful if the full earning power of the miners 
in these years 1878 and 1880 was so low as the figures expressed would 
denote. 

It was generally believed that at the time when the Chinese were 
so numerous on the goldfields very considerable quantities of gold 
obtained by them escaped record. 

At the time of the Palmer rush, when the annual return was 
but little more than half of what it is at present, the alluvial gold 
formed nearly half of the entire production. This, however, is no 
longer the case, quartz gold now comprising 95 per cent. of the output. 

The quantities of each for the last ten years have been— 


Year. Alluvial. Quartz. Total. 
Oz. Oz. Oz. 
SST ater wed aed aoe noe 21,700 404,223 425,923 
1888... Hots Aor ee oe 12,099 469,544 481,643 
SSO iter nod Pe mae ae 10,287 728,816 739,105 
189 Oe Fire a3 nb zea 19,069 591,518 610,587 
USO. a0 aise ie ats 16,021 560,418 576,439 
A892) xy nro aa bof Jee 17,089 598,519 615,558 
TSOSi ees Std Son He Ba 19,292 597,648 616,940 
1894... 0m tr ar on 25,938 653,573 679,511 
SOD» &: Sos Bee one sae 28,992 602,890 631,682 
L3G. eo nop Ba nab 30,724 609,661 640,385 


Apparently alluvial mining does not return nearly such satisfactory 
results as reefing ; for, if the inquiry is limited to the returns obtained 
per head of each quartz-miner engaged, the average quantity won is 
found to be greatly increased. 


The results obtained in 1896 from quartz-mining in six principal 
reefing districts were :— 


Nan ber YIELD OF GOLD. AVERAGE RETURN PER MINER, 
: laenot Value per 
Meld. Quartz Nl On i 
Miners. Oz. Value. Weight. Value, 
: £5) £ 8s. d. | Oz. dwt.gr. £ «8 @ 
Charters Towers... | 2,700 | 232,994 | 756,880|3 6 0 86 5 13 280 6 6 
Croydon ia abs 888 | 66,350 | 164,769|2 9 8 7414 9 186 13 6 
Gympie, &e. ... >. | 1,146 | 73,680*| 257,303 | 3 9 925] 64 5 21 224 10 5 
Etheridge... a 287 | 17,033 45,284 | 213 2 59 6 23 157 15 8 
Mount Morgan (late 440 | 153,202 | 612,808 | 4 0 0 | 348 317 |1,392 14 11 
Crocodile Creek) 
Ravenswood ... a 439 | 13,446 47,397 | 3 10 6 30 12 14 10719 
| 5,900 | 556,705 | 1,884,441 13 7 8 Ue 8) 319 (fiat 
| | 


* A small quantity of this was valued at £4 per oz. These figures, which are taken from the 
tables of the Mines Department, differ slightly from those shown by the warden’s detailed return. 
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Thus reefing returns about £300 per head for each miner actually 
engaged in obtaining the metal, but exclusive of those engaged in the 
directly dependent work connected therewith. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that quartz-mining involves the employment of a great 
deal more capital than is required for alluvial working. 


It might reasonably have been expected that such a commodity 
as geld would have rapidly found its way out of the colony for 
disposal, and thus each year export and production would have 
nearly balanced, but whilst such is usually the case it is by no means 
invariably so. 

It is evident from a reference to the export returns of home- 
produced gold that the mine estimates of the output are by no means 
overstated. Although, no doubt, in the absence of a mint the home 
consumption of gold is limited, yet it is certain that some at least 
finds a local use, notwithstanding which, even when the figures for a 
number of years are taken, it is found that the exports either slightly 
exceed or approach very closely to the estimated production. 


The estimated yield and the exports of locally won gold for the 
past ten years were as follow :— 


\ Exports— 
Year. Estimated Yield. ee ion - ee of. 

a Oz. Oz. Oz. 
jkeloff 5 ae me He ck| 425,923 414,090 — 11,833 
TSSSree.; a) sve sp om 481,643 467,222 — 14,421 
iveto}s 0 aa oe ar ae ae 739,103 | 742,335 | + 3,232 
ibs UT Soe “oe ae nee on 610,587 617,583 = 6,996 
Tee ae ey i oo ae 576,489 | 551,149 — 25,290 
HSOZi ees oes mr Boe are 615,558 593,559 — 21,999 
1893... e. ae oe te 616,940 621,638 + 4,698 
S949 3 ext “a Pr ae 679,511 684,002 + 4,491 
belt a oe Ess rs oan wa 631,682 690,188 + 58,506 
SOG) zt. oe ee: Soc nea | 640,385 619,371 — 21,014 
Potalis 22: <5 aS < 6,017,771 6,001,137 — 16,634 


It will be seen from these figures that in 1895, which was the 
year of greatest difference in the decade, the exports exceeded the. 
production by 58,506 oz., whilst for the whole ten years the excess of 
production was 16,634 oz. only. 

The differences disclosed are difficult of explanation. It appears 
incredible that the estimate of production in 1895 should have been 
58,000 oz. short of actual facts, and equally hard to believe that the 
excess was caused by a hold-over from the years of short shipping, | 


1891 and 1892. 
Bowen. 


The Bowen Group, which includes the goldfields of Normanby, 
Happy Valley, &c., was during 1896 but little worked. The Nor- 
manby alone gave a return—namely, 102 oz. of gold from 121 tons of 
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quartz, the product of seven reefing mines; in addition there were 
289 oz. of alluvial gold obtained, making the total yield of the district 
391 oz. The population of these fields numbers about 90 persons. 


Cuarters TowrErs aNnD Care RIVER. 


The first-named, which may claim to be the premier field of 
Australia, was discovered in 1872, and includes an area of 600 square 
miles, mostly auriferous country. At one time a little alluvial gold 
was obtained, but now the yield is almost wholly derived from true 
fissure lodes which are principally situated in syenite. The total 
quantity of gold obtained during the year was 232,994 0z, won from 
223,460 tons of material. This, taken at the value of £3 6s. per oz. 
as quoted, gives a return of £756,880. These figures include 28,935 
tons of residue treated by the cyanide process, yielding 21,461 oz., 
and 5,561 tons treated by chlorination yielding 5,695 oz. In the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the laws relating to mining it is 
stated, “It is on statistical record that in 1895 the Towers leases 
alone (within an area of 2,300 acres) surpassed the whole output 
of all Western Australia during that period; but its best year was 
in 1894, when the output was 263,874 oz., the whole of the stone 
crushed on the Towers during-that year averaging 1 oz. 1 dwt. 16 gr. 
to the ton.” 


There were 127 mines in operation during 1896 which furnished 
returns. These employed 2,044 miners and 116 steam engines with 
an aggregate horse-power of 2,217. The total estimated value of 
machinery was £182,378, showing an increase over that of the previous 
year of £27,012. 


The produce of twenty of the principal mines, together with 
details of each of the five which paid the largest dividend, were as 
follow :— 


— 


Quartz = Average 
Name: aiseals | Yield | 5 Men ss 
e R meet pea of Gold. Yield Employed. Dividends. 


| per Ton. 


Tons. Oz. | Oz. 


ae z. dwt. gr. No. £ 
Brilliant... be re ... | 32,263 34,182 ue 175 58,500 
Day Dawn Block and Wyndham | 29,653 30,897 1 0°20 170 49,880 
Brilliant and St. George United | 19,987 30,030 ;} 110 1 123 61,200 
Victoria aa oe ees 1,235 13,297 1 16 18 73 25,200 
Papuan ae os ee vol) 90,8381) wel ead! Pyare) OS 60 27,600 , 
Total of twenty mines... «| 166,083 | 187,057 a Deepa 1,504 245,380 


Two of these are the deepest mines on the field; the Brilliant 
Deep Levels having a shaft with a vertical depth of 2,558 feet, and 
the Day Dawn and Wyndham one of 2,297 feet. At these depths 
special appliances have to be employed to secure the requisite yentila- 
tion. 


et beats SS ee PS 


MILLS’ DAY DAWN UNITED GOLD MINE-—Charters Towers. 
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The amount of capital invested on this field may be in some 
measure gauged from the followiug table of gold-mining companies 
on Charters Towers during the past two years :— 


Year. | "No, of Shares. |  (pmunal ree Dividends. | Calls 

| | 

i ee: \p ay 

| £ £ £ | £ 
1895 6,924,404 | 4,670,450 4,006,226 244,801 | 91,761 
1896 7,921,000 5,380,500 4,580,857 254,617 130,748 


The figures in the last two columns point to an increasing con- 
fidence in the stability of the mines, sufficient to induce the investment 
of dividends in further mining ventures. 

The Cape River and Pentland were doing very little, the produc- 
tion, taken from gold sold to the banks, only reaching some 3,000 oz. 


The population of the Charters Towers and Cape River group for 
1896 was estimated at 22,520 persons. 


CLERMONT. 

The leading alluvial field of the colony is also one of the oldest 
established. It is situated west of Rockhampton, about 228 miles 
distant by rail, and embraces an area of 1,689 square miles. It was 
discovered upwards of thirty years ago, and has perhaps proved one 
of the most persistent poor men’s fields in the colony. The field has 
recently witnessed considerable development, some of the miners doing 
fairly well. Reports are occasionally received of washings going from 
1 oz. even up to 10 oz. to the load. A good result is being secured at 
Copperfield from the tailings of old workings reduced by the cyanide 
process. It is believed that there is a large extent of auriferous 
country in the neighbourhood not as yet prospected. The gold won 
during 1896 amounted to 12,183 oz., valued at £48,732. The shallow 
ground is now becoming depleted, and the permanency of the field 
as at present known will depend upon deep-sinking, for which capital 
will be required. One deep lead has quite recently been discovered 
from which good results are being obtained. The deepest alluvial mine 
on the field is down 300 feet. There is a little quartz-mining being 
carried on at Copperfield in anticipation of a crushing plant being 
erected. The population of the whole field is estimated at 1,564 persons. 


Croncurry and Bower Birp, AGatE Downs anv LetcHHarpt, 

Cloncurry, which is situated in probably one of the richest 
mineral areas of the colony, is both an alluvial and reefing field. Gold 
is at times found here in conjunction with both silver and copper. 
This field had the misfortune in its early days to be worked in many 
instances by inexperienced managers and with inefficient gold-saving 
applances ; consequently many mines were tested and abandoned 
which, under modern gonditions, would probably pay handsome 
dividends. 
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The tailings assay for good results, and a cyanide plant has been . 
erected to treat them, but its operations are temporarily suspended 
awaiting necessary additions. Work at the provisional fields of Agate 
Downs and Leichhardt has been much retarded by scarcity of water, 
the former having been temporarily abandoned, but will no doubt be 
resumed after sufficient rain ; whilst at the latter men working on the 
alluvial are some of them making good wages. 

There has been but little progress at Bower Bird during 1896, 
owing to the difficulties and expense connected with transport. There 
are some promising reefs which need capital to suitably develop them. 


The result obtained from the Cloncurry group during 1896 was 
1,466 oz., valued at £5,864, of which 826 oz. were obtained from 
661 tons of quartz, the remainder being alluvial. The population 
numbered 513. 

Corn River. 

This field, which in its geological formation closely resembles the 
Towers, has not received the attention the undoubted merits of its 
reefs deserve. It has hitherto been entirely self-supporting, no 
outside capital having been introduced. It was, on its discovery, an 
alluvial, but has since developed into a sayin district, and has a 
larger and elas for the time being than any other goldfield in the 
Cook district. 

Having regard to its size, it has exhibited a considerable amount 
of progress.. Some valuable reefs have been discovered on the water- 
shed of the Nesbitt River, about 26 miles north-east of the Coen. 
A three-nhead water-power battery has been erected, and from 85 tons 
of stone put through a return of 283 oz. of gold was obtained. A 
cyanide company has recently been formed. 


The total yield for the whole field for 1896 was 4,853 .oz., of 
which 4,303 were obtained from 1,942 tons of quartz, the remainder 
being alluvial. 

Croypon. 

This important field, although discovered in 1885, did not attract 
much attention until a year later, when the heavy yields returned 
from stone sent to be crushed at the Etheridge occasioned the setting 
in of a large rush, and in a short time (iayaen was the third most 
populous town in te Northern division. 


Owing to the flat underlie of the reefs, the depth to which any 
of the mines have been proved is comparatively shallow, the deepest 
shaft being less than 400 feet vertical. 

The yield obtained in 1896 was 66,350 oz. from 37,511 tons of 
stone treated, showing an increase of 10,804 oz. on the yield for 1895, 
although the stone put through the mills was less by 2,516 tons; a 
very gratifying result. As this yield was obtained from 297 different 
shafts, it shows unmistakably that a large number of the holdings 
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must be worked by men of small means, and points to the fact that 
population, capital, and improved appliances are required to further 
develop the undoubtedly magnificent resources of the district. 
Several of the companies working on the field paid handsome 
dividends. 

Progress during the year was also much retarded from a scarcity 
of water, but this, as time goes on, will probably be mitigated by 
better means of conservation. 


Year. Quartz Crushed.| Gold Obtained. | Average per Ton, 

Tons. Oz. Oz. dwt. gr. 

1886 to 1893 Bae ne Js a 225,723 390,139 Po ett 

1894 Bee ee ae a ae 47,791 72,136 a AK 
Tailings treated Hay ie it 11,646 9,072 Bullion. 

1895 a ab AAG ae a 40,027 55,546 il 7 18 
Tailings treated Dak eee sk 37,581 33,519 Bullion. 

1896 os v5 oe a 37, 5LL 66,350 il aly. 9) 
Tailings treated See eae a 22,817 19,555 Bullion, 


The population on the 31st of December, 1896, was estimated at 
3,907 persons. 

Erpsvorp, St. Jonun’s CREEK, AND DYKEHEAD. 

Although only worked as a proclaimed goldfield within com- 
paratively recent years—the first protection area was taken up in 
1886—it is really the site of the first discovery in the colony, gold 
having been found here by a shepherd in the early fifties. In 1862 a 
Mr. John Falconer sent ore to Sydney, and from 13 tons obtained a 
return of upwards of 8 oz. of gold. 

There was a substantial inerease in the yield for 1896. The out- 
put is entirely from reefs from which 4,008 tons of stone were 
erushed for a return of 5,576 oz., or an average of 1 oz. 9 dwt. 2% gr. 
per ton. In addition, 259 oz. were obtai ned from concentrates treated 
at Aldershot, making a total of 5,535 oz. 


« 


: EruertpGr, Woonear, AND Green Hixts. 

The auriferous tract contained in these fields possesses possibilities 
deserving of much greater outside attention than is being bestowed 
upon it. There is a large extent of rich mineral country, but the 
population is small and many of the workings are practically at a 
standstill, which, if scientifically mined with good machinery, and the 
stone treated with modern appliances and improved processes, could 
not fail to give a good return upon the necessary capital. The 
district is a remote one, timber is scarce, and the carriage of materials, 
machinery, and even the necessaries of life very expensive. All these 
causes emphasise the necessity for railway communication. The route 
vid Croydon to Normanton is the nearest, although one by way of 
Herberton to the east coast at Cairns is also strongly advocated. One 
argument in favour of the latter is the increased facilities it would 
offer for obtaining timber. 
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The condition of the field has but little changed during 1896, the 
results being about the same as ‘in 1895. Considerably more than 
one-fourth of the gold was obtained from the alluvial, Green Hills 
being the chief contributor, although Percy, Gilberton, Mount Hogan, 
and Woolgar added their quota. 

There were 18,476 tons of stone crushed during 1896, giving a 
yield of 17,033 oz., or 18 dwt. 10 gr. per ton; 2,922 tons of tailings, 
treated by the cyanide process, returned 2,028 oz., or an average of 
13 dwt. 21 gr.; and the alluvial gold won amounted to 7,805 0z.; a 
total of 26,866 oz., valued at £70,346. 


GLADSTONE. 

The Gladstone group of fields includes Barmundoo, Bompa, 
Calliope, Eastern Boyne, Monal, Mount Rainbow, Norton, and 
Sneaker’s Creek. 

There was but little progress made during 1896, except at Mount 
Rainbow, which exhibited some slight activity. The bulk of the work 
is in connection with reefing, although both concentrates and alluvial 
contribute in a small degree to the returns. There were 3,882 tons 
of quartz crushed, yielding 5,123 0z.; 124 0z. of concentrates and 
798 oz. of alluvial gold, making in all 6,040 oz., valued at £21,452. 

The population of the whole group was estimated at 1,096 
persons. 

The results for 1896 were about 840 oz. less than those for the 
previous year, due in part to insufficient rainfall. The introduction of 
a little capital, judiciously applied, would be fully repaid. The 
completion of the railway connecting Gladstone with the Southern 
system will probably lead to the mines becoming better known; it 
will also afford opportunity for the conveyance of ores to Aldershot 
for reduction, which at present refuse to yield to ordinary treatment. 


Gymeir, Guastonpury, Kinxtvan, Yaspa, AND Running CREEK- 
These fields were fourth in order on the basis of production for 
1896, the output of the Towers, Rockhampton, and Croydon exceeding 
that for Gympie last year. In view, however, of its past record, it 
may not unfairly be termed the second field of the colony. 


Mining was adversely affected last year from two causes; the 
reaction resulting from the excessive speculation that took place in 
1894, and the flooding of the principal mines in the southern parts 
of the field during the early part of the year. This latter was owing 
to the disobedience of a mining manager, floodgates provided by the 
Gympie Drainage Board were not closed in time to prevent the waters 
entering the mine, which was the cause of much loss and delay, and a 
number of men were thrown out of work. 

The prospects of this field are very bright, notwithstanding that, 
with one exception, the returns of the past few years have fallen 
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short of those obtained during 1884-89. There are, moreover, known 
auriferous localities which, although not sufficiently rich to be profit- 
ably worked under the conditions respecting mining which existed 
at the time of their testing, may probably prove remunerative with 
the improved appliances and more economical system of working 
which now obtain. 

According to the warden’s report, as published in the Report 
of the Department, on Gympie proper 64,242 tons of stone were 
raised which melded 73,263 oz. of gold, besides which Kilkivan 
contributed 517 oz.; Glastonbury, 191 oz.; and Running Creek, 83 oz. 
There were Dprarer ly 49 oz. obtained from alluvial working; this 
would, however, appear to have been included in the reefing en 
already quoted. 

The results obtained from the crushings of a few of the principal 
mines giving the largest return of gold during 1896 are shown in the 
following table :— 


Mine. | Stone. Yield. 


| 
| Average. 
| 
Tons Oz. | Oz. dwt. gr. 
North Smithfield ty Woes Unie eee 5,891 13,838) 2) 70 
Columbia Smithfield... ee sBs ae 7,740 9,781 he tate air 
Pheenix Golden Pile... ae Be on 2,141 8,459 3.19 3.0 
Pheenix ... * aa oe Peay Mca nL Hist) Ue ee ae 
No. 1 North Phenix ... nas ar 5,510 5,039 OF Asie V7 
No. 4 North Pheenix ..: ae Bee oe 1,069 4,675 4 ala 
No. 1 North Glanmire aes ve 2,358 2,600 iy Deal 
South Glanmire and Monkland a a3 3,216 2,395 0 14 21 
Hop@KInson. 


This field, in comparison with its possibilities and the attention 
its merits deserve, possessing as it does as good natural prospects as 
probably any pahorons district in the colony, might almost be 
described as deserted. Few, if any, of the reefs have been fully tested, 
whilst a large extent of what is probably a gold-bearing country has 
not yet even been prospected; and yet Mr. Jack, Government 
Geologist, writing of the field, says :—‘“ Had the Hodgkinson not been 
discovered until now there would have been no half-hearted working 
of the mines. * * * * The agents of capitalists are running all 
over the world looking for mines such as have been abandoned on the 
Hodgkinson by the score.” The thickness of the auriferous strata is 
stated by Mr. Jack to be 21,000 feet, and that the reefs should 
become richer and wider as they descend. The geological formation 
is similar to Gympie, the gold is of equal value, the working could 
be as cheaply carried out, eae yet while 3-02. ore with a 2-foot lode 
pays handsomely there, there are plenty of 2-foot lodes abandoned 
on the Hodgkinson that go double the 3-0z. The field was worked 
with inferior machinery, and it is estimated that from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of the gold was lost, which by the employment of machinery equal 
to that in use on Charters Towers would have. been saved. 
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Steady progress was made during 1896, and but for the drought 
better results would have been obtained ; near Kingsborough, there 
was not sufficient water even for domestic use. During the year 2,762 
tons of quartz were crushed for 2,791 oz. of gold, an average of 1 oz. 
5 gr. per ton; there were also about 200 oz. of alluvial got by 
Chinamen. The population nymbered 500 persons. 


Horn Isnanp. 

A small island in Torres Straits, just south of Thursday Island, 
is the site of the most northerly goldfield in the colony. This field ig 
not likely to continue without fresh machinery and greater economy 
in working. The stone is refractory, and will not yield its gold to 
present appliances. During 1896, 1,311 tons of stone were crushed 
for 1,292 oz. of gold, valued at £2 17s. 6d. per oz.; this gives an 
average return of 19 dwt. 17 gr. per ton. At the end of the year 
there were 1,000 tons of stone at grass, estimated to yield 1 oz. per 
ton. 

There has also been a little alluvia! worked. 


Mackay (Grass-tree, Eungella, and Eton). 
The two first named did a little work in reefing during last year, 
whilst there was a small alluvial rush at Black Waterhole Creek, a few 
miles beyond Eton ; 1,084 tons of stone yielded 406 oz. of gold. 


Mareesa, Russet, AnD Russert Exrunpep (Zowalla), Tare anv 
BancooMa. 

In common with several other fields, dry weather much retarded 
progress. Mareeba and Clohesy were almost deserted. The formation 
of the Russell consists of alluvial auriferous terraces of miles in extent. 
This requires to be treated by hydraulic sluicing, for which a perma- 
nent supply of water is needed. Lake Eacham is available for an 
unlimited supply.» It is a body of water of about 200 acres in extent 
and 600 feet in depth, distant 10 miles as the crow flies, situated in an 
old crater on the top of high ground of sufficient elevation to give the 
necessary head. ‘To utilise this would require a considerable amount 
of capital, for expensive tunnelling would be involved in the outlay, 
without reckoning the length of races that would be needed. 


Towalla, Tate, and Baleooma are working a little at reefing, 
although the latter opened on alluvial gold. 


Last year 3,729 tons of stone were crushed for 1,668 oz. of gold, 
or a general average of 8 dwt. 22 gr. Alluvial gold to the amount of 
790 oz. was also obtained from the Russell and Tate. 


The warden recommends an extension of the present area 
conditions with respect to the Russell, so as to induce miners to incur 
the outlay for obtaining water for sluicing. 
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Mount Morean. 

This truly phenomenal mine was first discovered in 1886, since 
when no less than 1,631,981 oz. of gold, valued at £6,712,186, have 
been taken out, and £4,400,000 have been paid in dividends. To use 
the words of the Government Geologist—‘ My belief is that it is due 
to a geyser or hot spring which burst out in tertiary times after the 
Valley of the Dee had been carved out of the centre of ‘ Desert Sand- 
stone’ which once covered the site of the mountain.’’ One of its 
peculiarities consists in the fact of the gold existing in a formation 
not previously deemed auriferous. 

The prospects of this mine have been much improved by the great 
reduction in the cost of treating the ore, as, for instance, the reduction 
by chlorination from £2 8s. 2d. per ton in 1892, to 15s. 7d. at the 
present time. : 

The production of gold at Mount Morgan proper during 1896 
was 153,202 oz., being 18,899 oz. in excess of that for the previous 
year. This was obtained from 104,292 tons of stone, or 16,145 tons 
more than were treated during 1895. The mines immediately 
surrounding Mount Morgan are chiefly engaged in prospecting for 
the great mundic bed now being worked in the principal mine. 


MULGRAVE. 

Just north of the Russell comprises three kinds of mining— 
namely, quartz, ordinary alluvial, and auriferous sands, the latter to 
be treated by cyanide works now being erected on Butcher’s Creek. 
Some of the alluvial finds are believed to have been recorded at the 
Russell. 

Want of water here, as elsewhere, has retarded progress, and the 
yield of gold for 1896 was only 146 oz. 


Parmer (Maytown Division). 

This, which at one time was the richest alluvial field in the colony, 
is now almost deserted. “Within a very few years of its discovery gold 
to the value of £5,000,000 was taken out of the field. This money, 
freely won, was as freely spent, and when, on the exhaustion of 
alluvial, the time came to thoroughly work the reefs from whence 
the mass of gold had been derived, the means were not forthcoming. 


As on the Hodgkinson, valuable reefs were discovered, and for 
a time worked with inadequate appliances; but when the influx of 
water was too great to be dealt with by windlass and bucket, claims 
were abandoned which, with the modern machinery and gear avail- 
able, would now pay handsomely. Difficulty of access and absence of 
timber were at that time further obstacles requiring capital to over- 
come them. The terminus of the Cooktown Railway is now only 50 
miles distant, so that by a short extension these would be removed. 
Once abandoned, great difficulty is necessarily experienced in 
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convincing capitalists of the remunerative character of the lodes. The 
production for 1896 was 2,321 0z., worth £3 17s. 6d. per oz. or in all 
£8,994, obtained as follows:—From 553 tons of stone, 1,070 oz., or 
an average of 1 oz. 18 dwt. 15 gr.; and from the alluvial, 1,251 oz. 
These figures give a return to each miner of quartz, £103 12s. 11d., 
and alluvial, £22 13s. The population was 526 persons. 


Parmer (Limestone Division). 

This is a small branch field of much more recent discovery than 
the main Palmer. The principal work during 1896 was undertaken 
by two companies on reef, and some alluvial by Chinese fossickers, 
The yield was 1,480 oz. from 952 tons of quartz; and 580 oz. of 
alluvial, in all 2,060 oz. of gold. 


Paraptse, Mount Suamrock, anp Mount SreapMan. 

Very little work was accomplished’ during the year on these fields; 
in the last-named, owing chiefly to its erratie course, the lode was lost, 
but has now been re-discovered. A parcel of ore from this district, 
crushed at Gympie some time ago, yielded from 7 to 13 oz. of gold 
per ton. The one claim on Mount Shamrock was worked by tribute 
for good results, the ore being treated at Aldershot. At Paradise an 
average of 1 oz. 1 dwt. 12} gr. per ton of stone was obtained; but 
assays proved that so much fine gold was being lost that steps were 
taken to treat the tailings with cyanide, which up to the present has 
not been attended with conspicuous success. 

The total obtained during 1896 from 978 tons of stone was 
1,808 oz. of gold. 

PIKEDALE. 

Although this small field is practically stagnant, persons 
acquainted with its merits have faith in its ultimate success, but deep 
sinking is inevitable, and for this capital will be required. 


Raverswoop, Srrarmareyn, Mount Wvarr, snp ARGENTINE. 

Ravenswood was opened as an alluvial diggings in 1868. The 
progress was very limited last year. Strathalbyn was silent. A little 
alluvial fossicking was done at Mount Wyatt, whilst at Argentine a 
small one-stamp battery returned 240 oz. of gold from 387 tons of 
stone. In some instances want of capital and appliances to secure 
economical working prevent dividend-paying results ; in others, mort- 
gagees having found themselves compelled to foreclose, shut up the 
mines. Matters have chiefly been kept going by small crushings of 
the surface or brown stone from the many hundred leaders which yet 
abound. The returns are poor, but meet the demands of immediate 
requirements. Small parcels of mundic ore sent to Aldershot have 
gone as high as 17 oz. to the ton.. Many of the mines are unable to 
reduce the stone with the machinery at their disposal, which is © 
therefore bagged and sent to Aldershot, near Maryborough, for 
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treatment, so that although the returns are good the freight proves 
a severe handicap. Three cyanide works were employed reducing 
tailings, giving very fair results. 

In 1896, 13,446 0z. of gold were obtained from 17,077 tons of 
material of all kinds; this gives an average of 15 dwt. 17 gr. per ton. 
The large quantity of surfacing put through the mills—and to which 
reference has already been made—has operated to reduce the average, 
but, on the other hand, this has been partly counterbalanced by the 
high-grade picked ores bagged and sent to Aldershot. 


Rocxwampron. 

This group comprises Canoona, Cawarral, Coonyan, Morinish, 
Ridgelands, Rosewood, Stanwell, and Ulam, which with the group of 
diggings surrounding Mount Morgan—but not the Mount Morgan 
Mine itself—yielded 4,104 0z. of gold, of which 997 oz. were alluvial, 
chiefly contributed by Morinish, Ulam, Cawarral, and Rosewood ; 
whilst the remainder was obtained from 4,239 tons of milling stuff. 

TENNINGERING. 

Including RKeed’s Creek, New Normanby, and Boolboonda. The 
returns of gold obtained during 1896 were—alluvial, 420 oz.; quartz, 
270 oz. As unfortunately all the latter has to be sent to Aldershot 
for treatment, the cost for freight and treating is so great that only 
picked rich stone will pay. 

Warwick Freups. 

These with Pikedale are at present the only proved goldfields on 
southern or western waters. A little quiet reefing is going on, and some 
alluvial gold is being obtained by fossickers. The total yield for 1896 
was 1,646 oz., of which 1,064 0z. was from quartz and 582 from alluvial. 

MINERAL LANDS. 

The leasing and disposal of ‘‘ mineral lands’’—that is, of Crown 
lands charged with minerals other than gold—are, almost without 
exception, controlled by statutes distinct from those governing the 
dealing with auriferous areas. The principal measure is “ The Mineral 
Lands Act of 1882” (46 Vic. No. 8). This is chiefly devoted to 
defining and regulating the terms upon which persons may prospect 
and mine Crown lands for minerals other than gold. The directly 
amending Acts affecting this statute are—“ The Mineral Lands (Coal 
Mining) Act of 1886” (50 Vic. No. 20); “ The Mineral Lands (Coal 
Mining) Act Amendment Act of 1891” (55 Vie. No.6); “ The Mineral 
Inds (Sales) Act Amendment Act of 1892” (56 Vic. No, 31), and 
“ The Mineral Lands (Sales) Act Amendment Act of 1894” (58 Vic. No. 
24). The two first-mentioned deal with coal only. The third authorises 
the grant of the right to mine for gold or silver beneath the surface 
of occupied Crown lands, aud the last provides for the compulsory 
mining, as against the owner, of gold or silver which may lie under 
lana held in fee-simple. 

Q 
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Other statutes indirectly affecting the question are—* The Mineral 
Hlomesteads Leases Act of 1891” (55 Vic. No. 18); this affords the 
means whereby homesteads may be acquired in mineral districts, as is 
provided in connection with goldfields, under “ The Gold Fields Home- 
steads Leases Act of 1886.” “ The Mining Companies Act of 1886” 
(50 Vic. No. 19) and “Phe Companies (Winding-up) Act of 1892” 
(56 Vic. No, 24) are amendments of the Companies Acts—the former 
dealing solely with the parts relating to mining, the latter only 
affecting those matters which are common to all joint stock companies. 
“The Mines Regulation Act of 1889” (53 Vie. No. 7) has reference 
only to the inspection and control of the working of mines with a view 
to the safety of the persons engaged. Mining is also affected by 
“ The Navigation Act of 1876” in so far as this applies to the control, 
carriage, and custody of gunpowder and other explosive substances. 

The prominent points of the system provided by these various 
Acts of Parliament, and the Regulations promulgated under them, 
are as follow :— 


Minine Disrriors.—The Governor in Council, by proclamation 
in the Government Gazette, may constitute any portion of Crown lands 
a mining district, and alter, amend, and abolish the same, and may 
also exempt any area within the boundaries of such a district, and 
may also constitute the whole or any portion of a mining district an 
area for mining under mineral license only. Unless and until com- 
pensation shall have been paid to the owner, the following Crown lands, 
although within the boundary of a mining district, are exempted from 
occupation by the holder of a mining license :—Land lawfully occupied 
as a yard, garden, orchard, or cultivated field; land in actual occupa- 
tion and on which buildings have been erected ; land upon which an 
artificial reservoir or well has been made or sunk. 

Mrnine@ Licensrs.—The Governor in Council may, on the pay- 
ment of a sum of 10s., cause a mining license to be issued, to be in 
force for twelve months, to any person not being an Asiatic or 
African alien. The holder of a mining license may take possession of 
a mine and occupy Crown lands for mining purposes; cut, construct, 
and use races, dams, reservoirs, roads, and tramways for mining 
purposes; take or divert water from any natural spring, lake, pool, or 
stream on any Crown lands, and use the same for mining or domestic 
purposes; use any Crown lands by way of easement or for residential 
purposes; put up and remove any buildings and erections on such 
lands; cut and remove timber, and strip and remove bark; dig and 
remove stone, clay, and gravel for residence or mining. All minerals 
discovered except gold become the property of the licensee. The 
holder of such Crown lands may assign his interest to another 
licensee. The interest of a holder in such land is a chattel interest. 
Land held under mineral license may be merged into a mineral lease. 
The area of a claim that may be held by one miner under a mineral 
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acense, if a lode claim, is 3 chains by 5 chains. The width of a lode 
claim must be marked at right angles to the lode or base line, but the 
whole or any part of the width may be marked on either side of the 
lode or base line. 

On application, with a deposit of 6d. for each acre applied for, 
a license may be issued to any person authorising him for twelve 
months to search for coal cn Crown lands within a definite area not 
exceeding 640 acres. The licensee may dig for coal, depasture stock 
used in connection therewith, cultivate land for the maintenance of 
persons or stock so engaged, and cut timber for the use of such, but 
for no other purpose. On proof to the satisfaction of the Minister 
that the licensee has mined the land and has not used it for any 
unlawful purpose, the license may be renewed for another twelve 
months on payment of a further sum of 6d. per acre. At any time 
during the continuance of the license, or of its renewal, the licensee 
may apply for a lease for any portion of the 640 acres, not exceeding 
an area of 320 acres, and such application shall have precedence over 
that of any other person. Instead of the rental of 10s. per acre pre- 
scribed for mineral lands by the principal Act, the rent shall be at the 
rate of 6d. per acre per annum, with a royalty of 3d. per ton uponall 
coal raised during the first ten years, and of 6d. per ton upon all 
raised thereafter. If land leased for coal-mining is mined for any 
other mineral, the rent of 10s. per acre shall at once be payable, in 
addition to any royalty that may be payable on coal raised. If a 
licensee discovers payable coal at a distance not less than 15 miles 
from an existing payable coal mine, or at a depth of not less than 
600 feet, a lease may be issued for the 640 acres instead of the 320 
acres, and the royalty shall in the first case as to all coal, and in the 
second case with respect to all coal raised, from 600 feet and upwards, 
pay a royalty at the rate of 1d. per ton only. 

The Minister may, under certain conditions, dispense with the 
provisions as to labour for short periods. 

A holder of a mining license may occupy any Crown lands to mine 
for any mineral except gold or coal as a provisional protection area, 
not exceeding the dimensions hereinafter set forth. Beyond the limits 
of a mining district, for the purpose of prospecting for tin, silver, or 
antimony, 80 acres; and for the purpose of prospecting for any other 
mineral except coal or gold, 160 acres. Within the limits of a mining 
district, and more than 10 miles from the nearest mine other than a 
gold or coal mine, in or upon which mining operations at the time of 
such marking off are, or within a period of six months of such marking 
off have been, carried on for the purpose of prospecting for any 
minerals other than gold or coal, 40 acres; above 5 and not more than 
10 miles, 20 acres; above 1 mile and not more than 5 miles, 10 acres. 
On the discovery of payable mineral by such a prospector he shall be 
entitled to a reward claim, for which a reward lease may issue. The 
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areas granted by such a lease shall be in exact accord with the areas 
permitted under the original prospecting protection areas. A reward 
lease must be worked by not less than one man to every 10 acres or 
fraction thereof. 

Business Licenses. —The Governor in Council may, on the 
payment of £4, cause a license to be issued to any person, not being 
an Asiatic or African alien, of any Crown lands, such lease to be for 
twelve months, and shall empower the holder to occupy for residence 
or business purposes the prescribed area of Crown lands, and to put 
up and remove any buildings, and hold in lawful possession the surface 
only of such land. The property in the said land is to be a chattel 
interest. The license is transferable by endorsement, and on the sur- 
render of an endorsed license a new one may be issued to the endorsee. 

Minerat Leasrs.—The Governor in Council may grant to any 
person, not being an Asiatic or African alien, a mineral lease, for a 
period not exceeding twenty-one years, of any Crown lands, except , 
Crown land occupied under a mining or business license (unless with 
the holder’s consent) or which consists of alluvial ground, unless the 
same has in the opinion of the Minister been already worked or 
abandoned, or is only suitable for leasing on account of its great depth 
or excessive wetness or of the costliness of the appliances required 
for its development, or for any sufficient reason. he area for which 
a mineral lease may be granted, if for the mining of tin, silver, or 
antimony, within the limits of a goldfield or mining district, not 
exceeding 40 acres; if beyond such limits, 80 acres; and for all other 
minerals, not exceeding 160 acres. A mineral lease is .granted for 
any of the following purposes :—For the mining of Crown lands for 
any minerals other than gold; for cutting or constructing thereon 
watercourses, drains, dams, reservoirs, tramways, and roads to be used 
in connection with such mining; for erecting thereon buildings and 
machinery for such purpose ; for pumping or raising water from any 
land mined for such mineral; for residence thereon in connection 
with any such purpose. A mining license may be merged into a 
mineral lease. 

An application for a mineral lease must be in the prescribed form, 
and accompanied by the survey fee and the first year’s rent » the rent 
to be 10s. per acre per annum, payable in advance. All ground held 
under a mineral lease shall be worked by not less than one man 
to every 5 acres, or fraction of 5 acres, unless under exemption. 
Every lease shall be granted for the mining of some mineral or 
combination of minerals to be specified thereon, and shall contain the 
following covenants:—A_ reservation of all gold; to pay rent under 
the penalty of forfeiture if thirty days overdue; such other con- 
ditions not inconsistent with this Act as may be prescribed; the 
lessee to work the mine continuously and bond fide under penalty 
of forfeiture; the regulations under which each lease is held are 
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to be endorsed thereon, and may not be changed except by joint 
consent; leases may be united or transferred with the consent of 
the Minister; if a lessee desires to mine for a mineral not mentioned 
in his lease, the permission of the Minister must be obtained, who may 
thereupon vary the terms of the lease, so as to be applicable to'the 
mining of the new mineral ; penalty for so mining without permission, 
£5 per diem. 

Mryerat Homesteap Leases are granted to residents of mining 


districts in a somewhat similar manner and under like conditions to 
those obtaining with respect to homesteads granted on goldfields. 


ReauLation anp [Nspection.—Miners working ground under 
the various Mineral Lands Acts are safeguarded by regulations pro- 
mulgated under the same statutes as apply to gold-mines. * 


ApMINIstRATION.—Local administration, departmental and 
judicial, is vested in a commissioner, who has powers very closely allied 
to those of a gold warden. An appeal hes from the commissioner’s 
court to the District Court. The District Court has also original 
jurisdiction within a mining district. A further appeal also lies to 
the Supreme Court on questions of law only, and takes the form of a 
special case to be settled by the District Court judge. 


' OTHER MINERALS. 

The mineral resources of the colony, although knowntobe very great, 
have not as yet, except with regard to gold, been sufficiently explored 
to justify any reliable estimate as to their probable nature and extent. 
That gold, silver, lead, copper, tin, and coal exist in large quantities 
has been fully demonstratéd. Deposits of antimony, bismuth, cinnabar, 
cobalt, manganese, nickel, wolfram, and other minor minerals, including 
salt and varieties of useful stenes and clays, have been disclosed. Iron 
ore of fine quality has been found, but so far not in proximity to coal 
and limestone, its necessary adjuncts. 

Diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, opals, and other precious stones 
alike contribute to the natural wealth. 

The six first-mentioned minerals only, have received any con- 
siderable attention hitherto, although others have been worked to 
some slight extent. 

Under the authority of the various Acts 11 mining districts have 
been proclaimed, comprising an aggregate area of 23,892,960 acres. 
In addition to these, 26 yoldfields are also mining districts, being all 
goldfields proclaimed prior to the Ist January, 1883. 
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POPULATION—MINING DISTRICTS. 
There were 2,442 persons engaged in mining for minerals other 
than gold during 1896— 


CLASS OF MINERS AND NUMBER, 
Mining District or Place. lem | 

purer ane Tin. | Coal. | Copper. | Opal.| Bismuth.) General. | Total. 

Biggenden oe — AA eral eee ais ae br 7 7 
Charters Towers noe | 6 i ee AY be ae xe 7 
Jlermont tes sacl $s rec, IDA <b aad ars 25 79 
Cooktown a wat te HLS a [ee Pot Wobice i. ws 113 
Ktheridge eee OF 2 a as tess NN 0 bt 26 2 
Hidsvoldhs meen | me Lal ae Giese ee * 6 
Opalton ... aoe pie ea aliens ara || ka) , Pes 150 
Gladstone fa A Peal amor wie cp “ep 8 8 
Gympie ... 6 wee ie see || iss os “ aes 6 6 
Herberton at as 11 2810 || ee 74 ae ae ae 366 
Hodgkinson... ae 15 ee sae re ee Ane 2 17 
Ipswich ... 5 re we -| 875 Se pon. M3 26 875. 
Jundah ... oe oe oe Sarai t eed 5 10 ar Hh 10 
Kangaroo Hills... ose nes oy ik een A: Be ae 2 36 
Mackay ... Ae os 2 Peel) dee 1 ar see fee 3 
Maryborough .. a8 eee .. | 342 de aa me ae 342 
Mount Morgan... ri re abe 3 cos se ae 2 5 
Ipalmeriy-e. ne is no 203 | eeees ae a ate ee 20 
Port Douglas... Be ie 2S eee Es ts ad here 12 
Ravenswood and Star... 4 WE ae Sey en ||Varks 4 ns 25 
Rockhampton ... on Se abe 1 re ee Nueces AE 1 2 
Stanthorpe os mG a SON oe. PAL onde a aS on 
Barool ae = re cere Be 300 aoe = 300 
40 508 | 1,275 102 | 460 4 53 2,442 


Of these more than half were engaged in obtaining coal. The 
opal raised would only give an average return of £50 to each miner, 
but on the other hand many men engaged in the search for this gem 
are only so occupied for part of the year, many of them seeking 
employment at shearing time on the surrounding stations. 


MACHINERY—MINING DISTRICTS. 
Last year machinery to the value of £101,450 was employed in 
obtaining or reducing the various ores. The following table gives the 
number of each of the more important items :— 


STEAM ENGINES, CRUSHING MILLS, 
tf 
Employed in Mining. | Employed in Reducing. eee eee 
= 2 = Active. Hung-up. 
No. H.-power. No. H.-power. 
28 332 18 228 %) 7 80 


Although full particulars will be furnished later on as to mining 
under the name of each mineral worked, a few particulars respecting 
the more important districts may not be without interest. 
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Of the 36 mining districts, 18 have returned some one or more 
minerais other than gold mined during the past two years. 


The following are the names of these districts with the minerals 
so returned :— 


Mineral. 
Biggenden eee Pre < ae ae ... | Ironstone and limestone. 
Charters Towers ae - be a ... | Silver. 
Clermont a Be fe EP = ... | Joal and sapphires. 
Cooktown | Tin. 
Croydon ... Tre a 2s Ae vas ... | Silver. 
Widsvold ... te an on ate sot ... | Silver. 
Opalton ... wks a sis i a ... | Opal. 
Gayndah ae oe she oe at ... | Bismuth. 
Gladstone - ns Bs 2 is: Pe ... | Manganese. 
Gympie ... = ne ee ee he ... | Silver. 
Herberton pas se cae a tes ... | Tin (lodeand alluvial), silver, lead 


copper, and wolfram. 


Hodgkinson . | Bismuth, manganese, silver, and 
| lead. 

Ipswich ... tc See mae = a8 ... | Coal. 

Jundah ... ee is Se ao oP ea Opals 

Kangaroo Hills 63 $35 356 He ...| Tin and wolfram. 

Port Douglas... a we aie ah ...| Tin, copper, and wolfram, 

Ravenswood and Star ee a Fine ... | Silver, lead, bismuth, and tin. 

Stanthorpe ai - os ie .. | Tin, silver, and copper. 

IPBrOOl es wer aes =e bee ae we ... | Opal. 

Wide Bay Aa os oe eae 564 ... | Coal. 


Respecting those districts in which the output exceeded or 
approximated £10,000 in value, the following furnishes further infor- 
mation :— 

CLERMONT. 

This district is also a goldfield. The other minerals are coal and 
sapphires. The latter are chiefly found away from the town at Anakie, 
Retreat and Policeman’s Creek, in the vicinity of the township of 
Withersfield, and some gems of very good quality have been won. The 
demand, however, is small. The Clermont coal measures will some 
day furnish good returns. The mines at present yielding coal are at 
such a distance from the railway—1l2z to 15 miles—that the cartage 
must make a heavy demand upon the profits. Another mine situated 
nearer to the town, after passing through two seams of coal, struck a 
heavy flow of water, which, up to the end of 1896, had resisted all 
efforts to pump it dry. 

CooKtTown. 

Tin is the mineral worked in the district, but the low price ruling 
throughout the year greatly retarded production, the yield falling 
much short of that for 1895. 

OpaLTON. 

As the name would infer, opals are the] object of search. So 
much of this gem is sold quietly to private buyers that it is very 
difficult to measure the output, but there is little doubt that the 


, 
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returns for 1896 fell considerably short of those for the previous 
year. Work was, however, much retarded by the drought during the 
early months of the year, when water for the use of the township had 
to be carted 7 or 8 miles. 

HERBERTON. 

As already mentioned, the whole district right through to George- 
town comprises probably the richest mineral area of the whole colony. 
Mining for the baser metals is naturally much affected by the fluctua- 
tions in price to which all such are subject. Mines that pay hand- 
somely one year have to close down the next owing to a fall in the 
value of the metal. 

The year 1896 witnessed but little progress, the improvement 
im copper being discounted by the retrogression in tin and silver, 
Economy in working might probably be effected by the utilisation of 
the water-power that obtains in so many places, and which it has now 
been conclusively proved ean be easily transferred through the medium 
of electricity from the site of the power to where it can be most 
economically and conveniently applied. 

Tin lodes of great value remain unworked for want of capital. 
The surface portions having been extraordinarily rich, large fortunes 
were made; but the lodes proving of poorer quality as they descended, 
and tin falling in price, the claims were abandoned, and have not since 
been reopened. The low price of silver has occasioned almost a 
cessation in mining for that metal, although 103 tons of ore taken 
by its present holders from a mine previously abandoned, and sent to 
Aldershot for treatment, yielded 1,407 oz. of silver valued at £167 10s., 
and 58 per cent. of lead worth £59, or in all £226 10s.; giving a 
gross return of £22 1s. per ton, and a net return of £13 14s. 3d. per 
ton. The district abounds in copper, and, as the demand for this 
mineral is increasing, it is likely to be more actively worked than in 
the past. Ironstone and limestone, the former of a high grade, are 
found, especially in the vicinity of Chillagoe, whilst the pinnacled 
hills of the latter formation bear a striking resemblance to the 
celebrated Nevada silver country of America. 

Hopextnson, 

Just to the north of Herberton, and really a portion of the same 
mineral area. Besides the minerals mentioned in the statement, zinc 
is also found in conjunction with silver. There is an absence of 
‘conveniences for smelting such as are found round Herberton; and 
silver, the chief mineral of the district, being so low in price, there was 
not much activity. Bismuth and manganese, which were mined in 
1895, are only in limited demand, and so were not worked during 1896. 

Teswicu, 

The principal coal district of the colony, derived benefit from the 
improvement in the coal trade which marked 1896, the output 
advancing during the year by nearly 17 per cent. 
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Ravenswoop, SELLHEIM, AND STAR. 

Silver being the principal mineral other than gold mined on these 
fields, matters made but little progress during 1896, the low price 
ruling for this metal precluding the possibility of working at a profit 
any but the richest ores. Practically the whole return of the district 
was obtained from one mine—the Sunbeam Lease, at Ukalunda. Four 
men, for a year’s work, put out 114 tons of ore, valued by assay at 
£10,260. 

Tin and bismuth are the other minerals worked; of the latter none 
was mined last year, as there is such a limited demand; but a little 
stream tin was obtained from Running Creek, near the Star River. 


SraNTHORPE. 

Tin-mining is practically defunct, but the year 1896 witnessed a 
considerable revival in silver. The company owning one claim—the 
Pikedale—are very confident of success, and their recently erected 
smelting works are now in operation. 


Paroo. 

Opal-mining is carried on over a very extended area in this 
district. No very valuable finds were made during the year, but 
a considerable number of miners, probably some 300, appear to have 
made a living, although for the most part working in a desultory 
fashion. Want of rain retarded matters considerably, especially at 
Eromanga. 

. SUMMARY. 

The quantities of each kind of mineral other than gold obtained 
during 1895 and 1896 and their values will be seen from the following 
table :-— 


1895. | 1896, 
Mineral. | 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 

Oz. Tons. £ | Oz. | Tons. £ 
Bismuth a 58 3,258 | F aS 
Coal 323,068 | 132,530 | 371,390 | 154,987 
Copper 434 13,097 580 21,042 
Lead | 363 3,684 618 6,180 
Manganese 355 1,103 300 900 
Opal 32,750 23,300 
Silver AS 225,019 | 30,042 279,284 32,162 
Dinter. 2,114 68,183 1,554 49,018 
Wolfram i 25 | 542 3 60 
Total 295,019 (826,417 285,089 | 279,984 | 374,445 | 287,649 

| | 
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Sinver.—A small quantity of this metal was first obtained in 
1874, although its existence had been recognised in the colony for some 
years previous. It was not, however, until 1879 that the practical 
working of it was undertaken, since when ore to the value of £661,715 
has been raised. It has been found in many places, covering nearly 
all the Eastern and Northern waters of the colony, as well as at 
Pikedale, between Texas and Stanthorpe, on the Western fall, where 
in 1896 nearly half the output for the year was obtained. This ore con- 
tains gold, silver, and copper, and the furnaces of a newly-constructed 
smelting works were quite recently started. Almost. two-thirds of 
the rest of the production came from Ravenswood and the Star. The 
discoveries have extended as far north as the 14th parallel on the 
eastern slope of the Main Range, close to the Coen Gold Field. Coming 
south from thence about 250 miles a large extent of argentiferous 
country is found at Herberton and the district to the west on the 
heads of the Walsh and Tate Rivers. Thence passing south-westerly 
it has been proved to exist on the heads of the Einasleigh River, and 
on the Etheridge at Gilberton. Continuing in the same direction it is 
once again met with at Cloncurry, and thence on the tributaries 
of the Flinders, Leichhardt, and Gregory, well nigh as far to the north- 
west as Burketown. Returning to the eastern seaboard it is found 
in the mines of the Argentine and the Star on the heads of the 
Burdekin River, and also at Ravenswood, the site of some of the 
earliest workings; while Bowen, Nebo, Clermont, Broadsound, West- 
wood, Gladstone, Mount Perry, Kilkivan, and Gympie have all borne 
witness to the general distribution of this metal. 


The following are the returns obtained during the last two 
years :— 


Mining Districts. 1895. | 1895. | 1896. 1856. 
Oz. | £ | Oz. ay 

Charters Towers... ben | 41 5 
Croydon ... 238 fe | 202 38 | 73 9 
Widsyiclda) abe as hs | = | 220 27 
Gympics elt. Senne: a | " | 152 18 
Herberton LE  sgior 8,245 37,030 4,518 
Hodgkinson... . | re | , 15,378 1,858 
Ravenswood and Star ... *33,650 | *4,206 | 102,600 10,260 
Stenthorps | -.. sl, toes | aacsa0 122,421 15,302 
Elsewhere Seay esi | Se PAMBSL ON Bvs ob 1,369 165 

Total ... |. 225,019 "30,042 979,284 | 32,162 


* And lead. 
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Not only was there an increased production of silver in 1896, but 
it was mined for in a greater number of districts than in the previous 


year. 
It has been before remarked that nearly all the minerals (except 


opals) hitherto discovered in Queensland have been found on areas 
watered by rivers flowing easterly and northerly. The goldfields of 
the Warwick district and the tin and silver deposits of Stanthorpe are 
the exceptions. A considerable quantity of silver is found in conjunc- 
tion with other metals, gold and lead being those usually forming 
the combination. 

The yield of silver for each of the last ten years was as follows:— 


Year. gee oil Silver Ore. | Value. | Year. Silver. Value. 
ns Tons. | £ | Oz. | ry 

1887 | 2,183 80,092 || 1892: 2s yr 224,810 36,436 

LaS8S ae. FYI 1,190 44,015 1893) |. ape 339, 267 42,408 

1889 1,104 61,500 TES LD Cake bes 183,158 22,077 

1890 1,913 56,639 1896. 3): abe 225,019 30,042 

1891, 875 2h 879 } 1896 oa Ar. 279,284 32,162 


The largest output was in 1887, when silver to the value of 
£80,092 was raised. Silver is for the most part found in combination 
with galena and other ores of lead, although in some cases in conjunc- 
tion with gold, copper, iron pyrites, or zinc blende. 

The fall-in price, brought about in part by the phenomenal dis- 
coveries of the metal at Silverton in New South Wales and elsewhere, 
has greatly retarded the development of silver-mining in Queensland, 
as, whilst there are undoubtedly large quantities of deposits rich 
enough to pay for working at prices formerly ruling, at present only 
the highest grades of ore can be made remunerative. The price of 
this metal, low as it was in 1895, witnessed a still further decline 
during 1896. 

This metal is worked in all the Australian Colonies except Western 
Australia, but New South Wales has contributed 98 per cent. of the 
total production. 

Lreap.—In Queensland, lead as distinct from silver lead: fn only 
for the last three years been recorded as one of its mineral products, 
although pure galena ores, carrying good percentages of gold and 
silver, are found in abundance in the Gilberton district. Particulars 
for the past two years are as follow :— 


Mining District. | 1895. 1896. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Herberton .., ie Fe Be 278 2,780 596 5,960 
Hodgkinson 5 aoe AS Se see 22 220 
Elsewhere ... as APal| 85 854 Pe 


The total recorded production to the end of 1896 was 1,432 ene 
valued at £14,184. 
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In the Northampton district of Western Australia—which is the 
only colony in which lead is mined, except as an adjunct to silver— 
rich sulphides and carbonates are found. Lead to the value of 
£169,000 has been exported thence. The value of lead slightly 
hardened during the past year. 

Trx.—Although not so widely distributed as silver, yet tin has 
been found in many different parts of the colony, notably on the 
Pascoe River, near Cape Weymouth; at Bloomfield, near Cooktown ; 
on the Palmer, the Barron Waters, Herberton, including Irvinebank, 
the Star River, and at Stanthorpe. 

This mineral was first discovered at Stanthorpe in 1872, and has 
since then proved an important item of production. According to 
the published returns, 84,063 tons of tin, valued at £4,374,789, had 
been raised by the end of 1896. 

In the earlier days of the industry, except for the small quantity 
used by plumbers and others for solder in connection with their trade, 
practically all tin obtained was exported. The expansion of the meat- 
tinning, jam, and preserved fruit industries in more recent years has 
largely increased the demand for solder, and consequently for tin, 
so that now a very considerable quantity is required for home con- 
sumption. 

The quantity and value produced and the value of tin exported 
for each year since the discovery of the mineral in the colony were as 
follow :— 


PRODUCTION, 
Year. —— = a £xport Value. 
Tons. Value. 
£ £ 

1872 1,407 109,816 108,310 
1873 8,938 . 606,184 397,191 
1874 5,702 358,550 358,550 
1875 4,475 237,879 237,879 
1876 4,315 187,201 187,201 
1877 3,335 133,432 133, 432 
1878 2,849 88,366 87,711 
1879 2,877 120,391 120,316 
1880 2,847 142,977 142,977 
1881 3,456 193,699 193,699 
1882 3 4,261 269,904 269, 904 
1883 3 3,346 187,292 298, 845 
1884 : 3,383 130,460 228,457 
1885 a 3,253 151,871 156,777 
1886 : 3,153 162,124 192, 564 
1887 3,279 217,389 223,274 
1888 3,586 200,019 230,360 
1889 3,033 156,406 198,132 
1890 2,970 154,963 199,084 
1891 2,236 116,387 120,705 
1892 2,389 123,098 155,204 
1893 2,434 106,953 114,107 
1894 2,871 102,277 “107,829 
1895 2,114 68,133 74,187 
1896 1,554 49,018 46,779 

84,063 £4,374,789 £4,583, 474 
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The production, it will be observed, falls short in value of the 
export ; but the latter would include the cost of smelting. 

In 1896 tin was being mined for in six districts ; but two-thirds of 
the output came from Herberton, and rather more than half of the 
remainder from the Cook district. 

The industry has very nearly died out at Stanthorpe, in the 
Southern division of the colony. For some time past the production 
has been in the hands of Chinese, mostly working on tribute. The 
low price now ruling, combined with the extension of tobacco cultiva- 
tion in that locality, have led to the almost total abandonment of tin- 
mining. 

The yield of tin, quantity, and value for the past two years were 
as follow :— 


1895. 1896. 
= | 
| Tons £ Tons | £ 

Cooktown me 7s . 419 16,195 257 9,568 
Herberton ... see 4 ae 1,460 | 43,800 1,059 31,770 
Kangaroo Hills °.. i Peal 55 1,665 43 1,080 
Port Douglas Des eae nee| 65 2,432 54 1,728 
Ravenswood and Star... | 22 880 45 | 1,800 
Stanthorpe ... a ws ae 93 | 3,160 96 3,072 

2,114 £68,133 £1,554 | 49,018 


Herberton, Cooktown, and Kangaroo Hills (the latter to a very 
slight extent) are the only districts in which lode tin was worked, the 
bulk of the production from the first named being from the reef. In the 
other districts the return for 1896 was obtained from stream tin only. 
After the time of the Palmer rush a considerable quantity of stream 
tin was obtained from Cannibal Creek on that goldfield, and large and 
valuable lodes are believed to exist in the locality. Queensland stands 
third amongst the seven colonies as a tin-producing country, coming 
after New South Wales and Tasmania in the order named, these two 
colonies producing in about equal proportion nearly three-fourths of 
the total output of Australasia. 

This metal is also found in Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia; but only in the former colony can it be said to have been 
worked, 


Coprper.—The presence of copper was discovered upwards of 
thirty-five years ago, and a certain quantity of the metal has been 
raised each year since separation. The annual production soon 
assumed considerable proportions, and ore, valued at £196,000, was. 
obtained during 1572. 

Ignoring exceptional inflations, the gradual decline in price from 
£107 per ton in 1860 to about £40, which was the value for four or 
five years ago up to 1895, practically put a stop to copper-mining in 
Queensland, although ores of surprising richness were known to 
exist. These statements are evidenced by the fact that although the 
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production had in 1891 fallen to 98 tons valued at £865, yet in 1892 
the still lower output of 81 tons was estimated to be worth £2,461, a 
proof that the shipment comprised ore of a very high grade. Since 
that time a slight rise has taken place; the metal is worth nearly £10 
per ton more than in 1892, and a consequent increase in the produc- 
tion is noticeable. The output for 1896 exceeded in both quantity 
or value that for any year since 1889. 


The percentage of copper in some lodes in the Cloncurry district 
is very high, but the want of fuel necessary to smelt it on the spot 
and the prohibitive cost of carriage to freight it elsewhere for treat- 
ment prevent development. These difficulties in time will no doubt 
be overcome, when even at the low rates now prevailing the industry 
may be carried on remuneratively. The Mount Perry (Tenningering) 
district also possesses very rich lodes, a number of which would prove 
remunerative were copper to rise in value but a little above its present 
level, and even at present prices would probably give a fair return 
with economical management. 

At present the purposes for which copper is utilised are not 
numerous, and thus the market is a limited one. The widespread use 
of electricity, however, and the consequent employment of copper, is 
causing it to assume a greater importance in the manufactures. 

Since 1860, 59,990 tons of copper ore, valued at £2,008,116, have 
been produced. 

The output for each period of five years since the foundation of 
the colony has been :— 


Period. | Tons. Value. 
£ 

1860-65—Six years be asa Peo wn or 4,139 160,272 
1866-70—Five years... oe tat =e ai 25,986 . 406,117 
1871-75 5 ass 643 as a OBA 11,281 ‘ 842,128 
1876-80 ‘i By ee ae oe. ae 5,531 404,391 
1881-85 a ees on as =a cn 6,848 105,491 
1886-90 ae = pas nae oe eee 4,300 38,848 
1891-95 6) =e ee a See ae 1,325 29,827 
1896... me ee os “0 55 oo ne 580 21,042 

59,990 £2,008,116 


The following were the districts in which this mineral was mined 
during 1896 :— 


Tons. Value. 
& 
£ 
Herberton ... ws eer see os =a re 409 16,360 
Port Douglas Bae me ah is a oe 38 450 
“Stanthorpe a ea wad Me — = 60 1,312 
Elsewhere ... ae Bie tue oe ons ae 73 2,920 
580 21,042 
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Awtrmony.—At Neardie, near Tiaro, in the Wide Bay district, 
a valuable deposit of a sulphide of this mineral was worked for some 
years, but the cost of freight and carriage was prohibitive to 
profitable working. Another important find was at Northcote, near 
Herberton, where several lodes of the ore (stibnite) were opened, a 
quantity raised, and two smelting works erected, but the mines are 
now idle. Antimony in combination with silver and copper has also 
been found at Ravenswood. 

Since 1873, 3,024 tons of antimony ore, valued at £35,258, have 
been raised. 

No antimony was produced during the past two years ; but 28 tons, 
valued at £10 per ton, were obtained in 1894. 


Bismuru is a metal but little in demand. The low price ruling, 
with cost of freight, &c., preclude profitable working. Biggenden, 
near Gayndah, and Ukalunda, in the vicinity of Ravenswood, are the 
sites of more recent operations. 


There was no bismuth raised during 1896, but the following 
figures show the output for the last two years of working :— 


1894. 1895, 
_ | 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Gayndah aye es te aes Ra 35 4,680 40 2,500 
Hodgkinson ... ae a6 ner “ee ae £6 om) 72 
Ravenswood ... aes vss ost ets 30 1,590 18 686 
65 | £6270 | 588, | £3,258 


CINNABAR was worked for a time at Kilkivan, the mines supplying 
a considerable quantity of quicksilver (mercury) to Gympie for 
amalgamating purposes. 


Conatt.—A lode of this mineral was opened out on the Upper 
Mary,.consisting of oxides of cobalt, manganese, iron, and copper; but 
the result does not appear to have been sufficiently satisfactory to 
induce a continuance of the production. 


MancaveseE is found in many parts of Queensland, and in some 
places an almost unlimited supply could be produced. 


If iron ores were smelted in the colony, a demand for manganese 
would arise for the manufacture of steel, when its profitable production 
would no doubt result, but its value asa mineral is too low to bear 
the cost of a distant freightage. 
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Records of the output of this metal are available for the past 
three years only; 795 tons, worth £2,403, have in all been returned. 
The following are the particulars :— 


1894. | 1895. 1896. 
Tons. fy | Tons. | £ Tons. £ 
Gladstone ... a 140 400 343 983 300 900 
Hodgkinson We | 12 | 120 £5 
140 | £400 | 355 | £1,103 300 | £900 


Wotrram (tungstate of iron) has been one of the mineral products 
' of the colony for the last three years. 

It has been obtained at Hodgkinson, Herberton, Kangaroo Hills, 
and Port Douglas, besides having been proved to exist in several other 
localities. 


| 1894, | 1895. 1896. 
=== — | =—— re ed 
Tons. £ Tons 19 Tons. | £ 
Herberton ... ies Be 21 462 An 
Hodgkinson 65 650 | sds ze 50 
Kangaroo Hills ze az | ae ake 3 60 
Port Douglas 40 60 | 4 80 is 
[a0 | e710 | 8 | ~—esae. | 3 | £60 


Very great differences are apparent in the value of ores obtained 
even in the same locality. 

Troy, although existing throughout Australasia, has practically 
never been worked. In New South Wales and New Zealand smelting 
works were started, but soon closed, the low price at which the metal 
could be imported leaving no profit on the investment. In the former 
colony a further attempt to introduce the industry is now in progress. 

Iron ore of good quality abounds in many parts, associated in 
some localities with limestone, but has not yet been proved to exist in 
close proximity to that mineral and also to coal. Speaking of a 
locality in the vicinity of Cloncurry, Mr. R. L. Jack, Queensland 
Government Geologist, says :— 

“The most striking features of the eountry are mountains of pure 
specular and magnetic iron ore. One of these, Mount Leviathan, is 
about 200 feet high, and a quarter of a mile in diameter at its base. 
It is singular to reflect that these deposits, which, if they were located 
in England, would be colossal fortunes to their owners, are at present 
absolutely valueless owing to their geographical position.” 

Iron and steel and crude manufactures thereof to the value of 
£343,596 were imported into Queensland last year, in addition to 
galvanised iron of the value of £126,056. 

Diamonds have been found at Stanthorpe; the emerald and the 
sapphire at Withersfield, whilst the opal has been found in so many 
places throughout the Western portion of the colony that its discovery 
is likely anywhere upon the south-western waters to the west of the 
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146th meridian. Opals are at present mined for in three localities — 
Fermoy (Opalton), Jundah, and Thargomindah; the value raised in 
each district in 1896 being £15,000, £309, and £3,000 each, respec- 
tively, which it is believed would have been considerably increased but 
for the drought which prevailed throughout the year. This beautiful 
stone is becoming more and more fashionable. 

In all £91,050 worth of this gem has been obtained since 1890, 
the date of the first record. Many of the Queensland opals are of 
exceptionally good quality, and in the opinion of experts have 
been pronounced quite equal to the best Hungarian varieties. 

Other gems to the value of. £8,937 have been recorded as the 
production of the colony. This is undoubtedly far short of the actual 
amount, for the returns are only given for 1892 and 1893. It isa 
matter of history that diamonds, rubies, garnets, and other gems had 
been won so far back as the early seventies, whilst sapphires have been 
obtained in recent years. ; 

Coat.—The Coal Measures of Queensland have been found to 
extend over the greater part of the south-eastern portion of the 
colony, within the area comprised within 200 miles from the coast, 
and as far north as Cooktown. Coal is also proved to exist as far 
west as Mitchell in the Southern and Kynuna on the Diamantina in 
the Central division. 

Mines are at present only being worked at Ipswich, Wide Bay, 
and Clermont. The Ipswich coal is bituminous, and cokes well with 
only a small proportion of ash. It is well suited both for gas and 
steam purposes, but somewhat friable. 

The Burrum coal is a good gas coal, and likely to improve with 
increased depth; the proportions of ash and sulphur are also small. 

The measures west of Ipswich and on the Darling Downs show 
eannel coal of good quality. At present the cost of carriage is too 
great to encourage production. With cheaper freights the great 
merits of this coal for gas-making will ensure a satisfactory demand. 
The growth of the coal industry during the past twenty years will be 
seen from the following :-— 


| 
7 Nunnber of = Spe Coal per Coal Raised. | .Va'ue p23 
Year. Miners. Coal Raised.) “\tingr. Value, Miner | 

Tons. Tons. £ £ 
mS files aa8 eas 122 17,000 139 9,407 77 
1876* as ite 194 50,627 261 26,470 136 
1881* ae te 339 65,612 194 29,033 86 
1886* 10 ae 651 228,656 351 95,243 146 
1891+ are a 879 271,603 309 128,198 146 
1892+ one eae 952 265,086 278 123,308 130 
1893+ nae Ae 955 264,403 207 125,340 131 
1894+ Us eee 910 270,705 297 114.593 126 
1895+ ee Eso 1,114 323,063 290 132,530 119 
1896 a oe 1,275 371,390 291 154,987 122 

* As pcr census populaii m. 7 As per , opulation supplied by Minss Department. 


R 
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Thus 1896 witnessed the largest output yet recorded, the 371,390 tons 
raised in that year exceeding by twenty-two times the 17,000 yielded in 
1871. <A great improvement in the style of working and in the 
appliances employed is also apparent, for, whilst in 1871 each miner 
only hewed 139 tons of coal, the mean tonnage per capita for the last 
six years increased to nearly 300 tons, although no doubt the improved 
width of the seams as greater depth was attained also contributed to 


this result. 


The price of coal fell from 11s. 1d. to 8s. 4d. per ton between 
1871 and 1896. 


Coal measures exist in all the colonies, but have not yet been 
worked in either South or Western Australia, their nature and extent 
not having been fully ascertained. New South Wales supplies 
upwards of 73 per cent. of the total output of Australasia, New 
Zealand 15 per cent., Queensland 7 per cent., Victoria 4 per cent., and 
Tasmania 1 per cent., taking the figures of 1896 as the basis of the 


estimate. 


The annual consumption in Queensland on the basis of the 1896 
figures is about 370,000 tons, so that the coal production has now 
reached the demand for home requirements. This colony may now be 
expected to assume a share of the foreign trade in this mineral which 
is at present engrossed by New South Wales. 


Last year the exports of home-produced coal reached within 636 
tons of the imports, and these were exceeded by the total exports to 
the extent of 483 tons. 


QUARRIES. 
The number and the output of each of the various kinds of stone 
quarries worked during 1896 were as follow :— 


Kind of Stone. No. or Guanaes| Stone Raised. Value. 
Tons, £& 

Felstone porphyry ... a ea a 9 25,120 1,487 
Blueeboney “ss gosh ese eee, 0 ras 9 | 59,075 .10,742 
Freestone or sandstone ris ea ao 13 6,742 2,818 
Limestone... of rc Bi a8) 1 - 800 160 
Granite a ene as oo jee ul | 100 50 
Slate ees ann) te Ass pon 1 1,000 125 


The great bulk of the stone raised is used for road purposes. 


GOLD PROSPECTORS’ CAMP—Ulam, near Rockhampton 
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The output of the quarries for the past five years wasas follows :— 


Year. | No. of Quarries. Product. Product. 

Tons. £& 
N89 2 ces Be Be ate Bon oat 21 29,671 (iubl 
SOS es ze ae Bat ent ath 23 27,077 4,364 
1894 ... ae act one, op a5 30 42,318 10,623 
1895... an es fe as se | 19 51,383 10,661 
ASOGR Seep. © lis Br Cpe ao tae 34 92,837 15,382 


The following statement contains a summary of the mineral 
production for 1896 :— : 


Celis ke ay ED ABA 
Other minerals nt aes ae 303,03 
Mota” =e ee: re .. £2,544,378 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MINING. 


The foregoing are some of the more important points of the laws 
relating to mining. A Royal Commission, composed of five members 
of the Legislative Assembly, was recently appointed to “inquire into 
and report upon the laws relating to- mining for gold and other 
minerals, and the best mode in which assistance may be rendered to - 
develop the mineral resources of the colony,” and have just com- 
pleted their labours. In‘a very full report the Commission offer 107 
distinct recommendations as to amendments of the statutes and 
regulations relating to mining, and, in addition, a number of sugges- 
tions as to comparatively slight verbal alterations. 


The more important alterations proposed by these recommenda- 
tions are—An increased maximum area in leases; more liberal labour 
conditions; statutory right to exemptions from working under certain 
conditions; lessee to be to some extent protected against frivolous 
applications for forfeiture ; authorising under some circumstances the 
amalgamation of leases; mineral licenses to be abolished, and one 
miner’s right to cover gold and all minerals; temporary permits for 
three months to be granted in place of right to persons without means ; 
minors holding miner’s rights to be held liable for contracts and 
torts the same as adults; the appointment of a Board to examjne and 
issue certificates to mining managers; changes in,the mode of inquiry 
in cases of accident ; providing for improved ventilation ; providing for 
improvements as to the testing of explosives; signalling ; the duties of 
engine-drivers ; cages ; testing and shoeing of ropes; intervening space 
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between two shafts; the conditions relating to homestead leases to be 
liberalised ; a number of amendments of the Companies Acts as 
relating to mining. 

FISHERIES. 

This important branch of the primary industries of the colony 
includes, besides the taking of the various kinds of food fish, the search 
for the pearl oyster (Meleagrina margaritefera) and the edible oyster 
(Ostroa glomerata), the dugong (Halicore australis), the green turtle 
(Chelone mydas) for its flesh, and the hawk-billed variety (€@helone 
imbricata) for the tortoise-shel! of commerce, and the various kinds of 
béche-de-mer (Holothurida). 


The regulation of matters relating to these questions is controlled 
by “ The Pearl-shell and Béche-de-mer Fishery Act of 1881” (45 Vie. 
No: 2), The Pearl-shell and Béche-de-mer Fishery Act Amendment 
Act of 1886” (50 Vie. No. 2), “ The Oyster Act of 1886” (50 Vie. 
No. 22), and “* Lhe Queensland Fisheries Act of 1887” (51 Vie. No. 6). 
Their titles sufficiently indicate to which section of the industry these 
Acts refer. They are all administered by the Marine Department, 
representing the Marine Board and the Treasurer, who are by statute 
respectively deputed to carry certain of the provisions of these Acts 
into effect. 


The diving for pearl-shell, which is actively carried on in Torres 
Straits, is by far the most important of the fishing industries. Closely 
connected with this are the allied pursuits of obtaining béche-de-mer 
and tortoise-shell. There was considerably more activity displayed in 
connection with this work during 1896, as will be seen from the 
following figures relating to licenses issued in connection therewith :— 


| 
1895. 1896. 
Number Amount of Number Amount of 
of Licenses | Fees of Licenses Fees 
Issued. | Collected. Issued. Collected. 
Sra Sale See. 
For yearling boats a ae 204 824 0 0 207 803 5 0 
For floating stations Pe eel 5 90 0 0 6 120 0 0. 
For tenders... se ih kee 1 1210 0 2 1810 0 
For léche-de-mer and _tortoise- 27 98 10 0 36. . ||. ‘SI T070 
shell Loats ea es 
Estimated number of swimming 8 8 11 
diving boats 
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The nationality. of persons engaged in the pearl fishezies, dis- 
tingaishing for the past two years between persons in charge, divers, 
and other Grislgynes is shown in the following statement :— 


Divers and Persons in Charge. Other Employees. 
1895. | 1896. 1893. 
Europeans 19 

A sph | 13 51 

Maoris and Norfolk Islanders" 7h 3 6 ; : 
Pacific Islanders... oe é Ane 41 53 263 
Japanese er iy oe Se ne 120 | 139 SU. 
Manillamen ... 560 nad Pe 49 66 212 
ERE: Sees ES nec aie ae 14 17 270 
Otheraamee eet ee es 8 13 | 275 
254 | 307 1,582 
1895. 1896, 
Number of divers licensed ; eo De 3 275 
Number of persons in charge licensed... © 12 ac 32 
254 307 


The number of divers and managers increased by 21 per cent. 
during 1896. Aithough the number of Europeans so employed showed 
a decline, yet the increase was not on the part of the Japanese, as 
they only increased 16 per cent., or 5 per cent. less than the rate of 
the total increase. The accessions of Manilla men to this class of 
employees amounted, however, to 35 per cent., and of Pacific Islanders 
29 per cent. 

There were 19 deaths from diving during the year, 17 of them due 
to caisson disease caused by searching for shell at too. great a depth, 
and 2 to suffocation owing to accidents to the gear. 

The quantity and value of pearl-shell, béche-de-mer, and tortoise- 
shell exported during 1895 and 1896 were as follow :— 


| 
Quantity. Value. 
1895. 1896. 1895. 1896. 
Tons ewt. qr. Ib. Tons ewt. qr. Ib. | £ £ 
Pearl-shell | oss on || vey Gh eat 12m le OSS Ons 0 | 71.708 | 94,836 
Béche-de-mer... aa 22 DO 25 30 18 3 0 1,624 2,421 
Tortoise-shell ... Fs 0 0 O 2,165 0 O 6 4,934 1,026 | 3,101 


} 


The value of pearlshell exported during 1896 exceeded that 
exported during 1895 by £23,128. “Ihe value of béche-de-mer exported 
was also nearly 50 per cent., and that of tortoise-shell about 30 per 
cent. greater in 1896 than in the preceding year. A limit is fixed by 
statute as to the minimum size of shell that may be gathered; and the 
present known grounds having been to a considerable extent denuded 
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of such shell, it is in the endeavour to obtain oysters from greater 
depths than hitherto attempted that the sacrifice of life occurs. 
Experiments are now in progress with a new invention which it is 
believed may render possible the reaching of depths much in excess 
of those which can only now be negotiated at imminent peril. If this 
should prove successful, as from recent reports seems highly probable, 
it will, no doubt, open out a much wider field for work, and give the 
present grounds an opportunity to recover. Some slight attempts 
have been made in the direction of cultivating the pearl oyster by 
laying down small shell on suitable banks, but these efforts are too 


recent and of too limited extent to justify conclusions as to their 
result. 


A small variety of oyster, yielding pearls of no great size, is found 
on the banks of Stradbroke Island, in Moreton Bay; but it can hardly 
be considered to have been dealt with HOTT ELN although pearls 
of moderate value have been obtained. 


The next most important section of the industry is that relating 
to the cultivation and marketing of the edible oyster. This bivalve is 
found in most of the estuaries of the rivers of the southern portion 
of the eastern seaboard, but it is from the oyster beds of Moreton Bay 


and Wide Bay that the present supply, both for export and for home 
consumption, is obtained. 


The cultivation of these is carried on to a very considerable 
extent, the young oysters being collected from dredging sections and 


laid down on banks to grow, from which they are subsequently 
gathered for the market. 


The license business in connection with oystering last year was as 
follows :— 


No. of banks licensed wk hs A 4.21 
», dredging sections leased ... ae 32 
5, boats licensed ies ABE ape 61 
» men licensed .. Bo Soe ae 112 


- Rent received from oyster sani and tere section, £4,144. 


There was not much done in connection with the dugong and 
turtle fisheries during 1896. The former, at one time plentiful in 
Moreton Bay, are now only to be found in any numbers on more 
Northern shores. They are valuable for their oil and hides, and the 
flesh makes excellent bacon, the oil being worth from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 
per gallon. The demand for turtle is limited, some being tinned for 
export, whilst an occasional one is used in the town hotels and 
restaurants. Crabs for the Brisbane market are also less plentiful 
in Moreton Bay than formerly, and the Inspector of Fisheries strongly 
recommends the establishment of a close season to prevent the 
destruction of this crustacean- 
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General fishing is regulated and controlled by the Fisheries Act 
- of 1887. The chief points of this measure are the provisions for 
closing by proclamation, at the discretion of the Governor in Council, 
of any area against net-fishing, and limiting the minimum size of mesh 
for nets. 

The supply of the various towns on or near the coast gives 
employment in most of the estuaries of the colony to a limited number 
of fishermen, but the records of the Fisheries Department are 
practically confined to Moreton Ray. 

The opening of a fish market in connection with the freezing 
works of Messrs. Geddes, Birt, and Co., at South Brisbane, has had a 
most salutary influence, not only on the supply of fish, but also on 
the prices obtained. The supply naturally fluctuates greatly, and 
formerly, when heavy hauls were made, large quantities were sacrificed 
partly owing to the limited demand and partly because the hawkers 
combined to maintain prices. The facilities for cold storage have 
equalised the supply, and resulted in the improved condition of matters 
now obtaining. Good returns have also been realised during the past 
year by freezing whiting and shipping them to Sydney. Mullet 
arrive in shoals, and after the ordinary market supply is satisfied the 
surplus is dried, and forms a welcome addition to the take of the 
Moreton Bay fisherman. The returns from this source for the past 
year have been below the average. Shoals of anchovy have recently 
appeared in Deception Bay, anda good sample of anchovy paste has 
been manufactured. 

Attempts have been made to test the deep-sea fishing, but, on 
the tackle being damaged and lost owing to the inequalities of the 
bottom, were abandoned. Such accidents may, of course, happen 
under most favourable conditions, but when the trawls are drawn in 
strange waters without previous examination of the bottom they are 
especially liable to occur. 

Some difficulties would probably have to be overcome at the com- 
mencement, but there is little doubt that scope exists for the establish- 
ment of a profitable industry. 


FORESTRY. 

Although not possessed of, immense forests such as obtain in 
America, nor of the great waterways whereby the timber therefrom 
may be cheaply brought from great distances to market, yet, as pointed 
out in the chapter on the Flora of the country, there are many varieties 
of most valuable.timber trees indigenous to Queensland. 

Unfortunately a proper-regard for the future has not been evinced 
in dealing with these fine natural resources, and at one time the 
supply within convenient access of rivers and streams was threatened. 
with exhaustion owing to the reckless manner in which trees were 
felled, irrespective of size. Many millions of feet of the finest cedar 
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and pine were, moreover, lost through the practice of felling trees 
and drawing the logs to the banks of the nearest creek or gully, 
depending upon afreshet to float them to navigable water; dry seasons 
intervening, the timber became valueless, rotting close to where it was 
felled. 

The want of economy evinced in dealing with the natural supplies 
of timber is not peculiar to Queensland, as even in Canada, where 
there are enormous quantities of timber, the forest originally extend- 
ing in an almost unbroken stretch from the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean to Lake Superior, a distance of 2,000 miles, the forests have 
been so denuded that the authorities are contemplating legislative 
action to prevent waste and encourage preservation. 

It is estimated that the land surface of the earth is covered with 
forest to the extent of about 10 per cent. of its total area. The 
eontinent of Europe is proportionately much more densely timbered, 
fully one-fourth of its whole surface being so covered. 

The following are the areas of forests in some of the other large 
timber countries of the world, and also the proportion of the same to 
the total extent. 


Proportion of 
Country. Torest Area. Forest to 
Total Area, 
| a 
| Acres. Per cent 
United States... Ba tk Bas POS nar || 450,000,000 p 
Russia os “| 426,090,000 8 
India #3 140,090,000 25 
Brazil "| 135,000,000 7 


In some of the colonies of Australasia although the areas are 
not so extensive the proportions are considerable. In New Zealand 
the forest area is estimated at 20,500,000 acres, or 31 per cent. of the 
total. In New South Wales the quantity is 19,000,000 acres, and 
the proportion 10 per cent. No estimate has hitherto been made of 
the forest area of this colony; and it is stated to be impossible to 
obtain the information in anything like a reliable form. 


The science of forestty is one possessing many ramifications. 
The expansion or contraction of the woodland area of a country 
influences in no uncertain way the climate, agriculture, health, and 
rainfall, and through the latter the permanency of the watercourses ; 
therefore, except where the land is urgently wanted for pasture or 
cultivation, the reckless felling or ringbarking which prevaiis—out- 
side the uneconomic conduct of the lumberer—should be checked, as 


it is calculated to render the present somewhat uneven rainfall even 
less regular. 


If the conservation of the natural forests or the systematic 
formation of new plantations, as practised in old countries, does not 
as yet offer such a sufficiently immediate prospect of profitable return 
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as to tempt investment by the capitalist, yet an important difference — 
in the proportion of woodland area in the settled districts might be 
made by the more judicious laying out of town and suburban allct- 
ments and reserves, and the exercise of greater discrimination in the 
felling and ringbarking of timber on country freeholds. Could the 
people only be brought to grasp its importance, not only would a 
healthier view of the subject be created, but the time when arbori- 
culture would be looked upon as an important branch of the farmer’s 
art might be materially hastened. The establishment of an Arbor 
Day isa step in the right direction, but the idea does not appear to have 
“caught on” in this colony with the spirit with which it has been 
adopted in the United States, where, notwithstanding the vast natural 
timber resources, many millions of trees have been thus planted under 
the auspices of the children. 

It is estimated that in Europe about one-twentieth of the area of 
a forest can be felled each year, but Australasian timber grows much 
more rapidly, the trees of the Eucalyptus genus in particular growing 
very quickly. 

In some countries where the natural supply of timber is much 
more extensive than in Queensland it has been proved by experience 
that a comprehensive system of arboriculture ultimately gives a better 
return than most other forms of primary production. Could this once 
be locally demonstrated, the example set would be soon followed, as the 
only factor then left to delay private enterprise from embarking in the 
investment would be the length of time that would necessarily elapse 
before first returns could be realised, a difficulty that would not prove 
insuperable were it once shown that ultimate success awaited the enter- 
prise. Itis this absence of risk that renders the question one peculiarly 
suited for a Government undertaking, as in that case delay in returns 
would not be so important, and it is a matter of fact that in several 
countries the State forests form an important source of reveuue. 
Much, however, may be done by the judicious cutting and pruning of 
the naturally planted’ trees, which, with care and discrimination in 
felling, would, withovt an elaborate system of arboriculture, show 
great results, as the subjoined quotations from a recent article in 
Scribner will tend to prove :— 

“Mr. George W. Vanderbilt was the proprietor of 100,000 acres 
of forest in North Carolina. He engaged an expert from Germany 
merely to scientifically conduct the felling of the timber. The 
experience of the first year showed that by an increase in the outlay 
of 3 per cent. the remaining timber was only damaged to the extent of 
about 5 per cent. of the loss that took place before such care was 
exercised, and the additional outlay of the first year was estimated to 
have been returned threefold in the following season.” 

In Queensland some slight measures have been adopted to check 
the evil of indiscriminate and reckless felling. By ‘Lhe Pastoral 
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Leases Act of 1869” (33 Vic. No. 10) the Governor in Council may 
authorise the commissioner or bench of magistrates to issue licenses for 
any term not exceeding one year, authorising the holder to enter on any 
Crown lands, whether under lease or not—in the former event under 
special restrictions—and to cut and take timber therefrom, but not 
within two miles from a head station without the consent of the lessee. 
Crown tenants may without a license cut timber growing upon their 
holdings to be used in connection with the improving or working of 
the same. “ The Orown Lands Act of 188#’* (48 Vic. No. 28) 
authorises the Governor in Council by proclamation to reserve from 
sale or lease any Crown lands for State forests. The holder of a 
pastoral lease renewed under Part III. of 48 Vic. No. 28, or the 
lessee of a grazing farm under Part IV., may not, except for purposes 
of his holding, cut down, destroy, or nuebane without the Denniston 
of the land commissioner. 

The Governor in Council may make regulations by proclamation 
authorising, forbidding, or regulating the cutting of timber on and 
its removal from Crown lands. The regulation may impose a license 
fee and a royalty, giving the right of cutting timber for one year upon 
certain Crown lands therein specified, but not exceeding an area of 
160 acres, and on application may renew the same each succeeding year. 

The following fees are payable on licenses for one year :— 


See 
To eut hardwood... 58 is C0) 
To cut pine, beech, or any the commis- 
sioner may define as rare ... no) COO 
To cut cedar 5 ec Pe Soo MC 1) 
To cut and split, inclusive of saan: ' 
fencing stuff, and shingles. SOLO. 
To cut firewood, strip bark, or burn 
charcoal _... dod = Rao % W) © 


For half-a-year’s license, one-half the 

above fees. 
Fora special timber license of 160 acres 8 0 O 
For the transfer of a special timber 


license : ane se soon 2 OM. 
For the renewal of a special timber 
license 390 o8 oon ton 20 OmRO) 


The slight measures thus taken to conserve the natural timber 
resources of the colony in requiring the licensing of lumberers and 
others, in prohibiting the felling of immature trees and checking the 
practice of ringbarking have been supplemented by the establishment 
im.one or two ocalities of nurseries of young plants to re-forest the 
denuded areas, and by clearing round and roughly eultivating young 
trees in their natural habitat. These crude attempts are, however, 
totally inadequate. The question of forest conservation ‘Will ulti- 
mately become imperative, and the inauguration of a comprehensive 
system of forestry must follow. 


* Repealed since in type by 61 Vic. No, 25; same regulations still in force, 


} 
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TIMBER GETTING ON THE LOGAN~—Showing Method of Loading 
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Some steps in this direction have been initiated by the Govern- 
ment by planting cocoanut-trees on the islands off the coast, notably 
at Darnley and other islands in Torres Straits, under the direction of 
the Government Resident at Thursday Island. 


Outside the ordinary requirements for building and other pur- 
poses within the colony, there is daily evidence to show that even 
‘from countries beyond the sea an ever-increasing inquiry is springing 
up for many of the indigenous timbers. For purposes of street 
paving alone the demand is likely to be very great, and as many 
Queensland woods are suitable for other branches of trade, such as 
wood engraving, surgical instrument making, &c., for which the past 
sources of supply for Europe are failing, and this country may 
naturally look to securimg a share in satisfying the demand. 


“The Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 1886”* (50 Vie. No.33) 
prohibits the lessee of an agricultural farm, under Part IV. of the 
principal Act, from cutting down or destroying during the first five 
years of his tenancy—except for the purposes of his holding or for 
firewood—any trees upon the holding without the permission of the 
commissioner. By virtue of the powers conferred by “ The Crown 
Lands Act of 1884°’* and “ The Pastoral Leases Act of 1869,” amending 
timber regulations were proclaimed by the Governor in Council on 
the 5th of November, 1888. By these a land commissioner may 
issue at his discretion an annual or semi-annual license authorising 
any person to cut and split any timber on Crown lands and to remove 
the same. Agricultural farms, roads, town lands, timber and other 
reserves, and Crown land surveyed for sale or selection—unless the 
latter are especially gazetted as available for the purpose—are 
excluded from the operations of the license. Timber lawfully cut on 
selected land prior to its selection may be removed within three 
months from the date of selection. All timber cut on Crown land by 
the holder of a license must be removed—pine within four months of 
felling, and all other timber within twelve months—otherwise it is 
liable to seizure and forfeit. The Minister may, by notice in the 
Gazette, exclude any Crown land or any particular kind of timber 
upon any land from the operation of a license. 


No person, whether licensed or not, shall under any circumstances 
cut down trees of the undermentioned sorts of a less size than that 
specified in each case— _ 

Cedar trees (Cedrela toona).—Of a circumference less than 

7 feet 6 inches, at 6 feet from the ground. 
- Kauri pine trees (Dammara robusta). —-Of a diameter less than 
2 feet, at 5 feet from the ground. 

Hoop pine trees (Araucaria Cunninghamii).— Of a diameter less 

than 1 foot 9 inches, at 5 feet from the ground. 


* Repealed since in type by 61 Vic. No, 25, which re-enacts these conditions, 
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Provision is made for the sale by auction of the right to cut 
certain timber marked for the purpose by a Crown lands ranger, and 
also for the issue of special licenses. 


The quantity and value of log timber passed through the lumber 
mills of the colony during the past two years were as fellow :— 


1895, 1896. 
Kind. (SS = == \- ——— Sa = 
| Quantity. Value. aaereee Quantity. | Value. aed 
_ | | i : = 
| Sup. Feet. | £ } £ | Sup. Feet. £ £ 
Hardwood . | 21,410,000 | 54527 | 211 0 | 80,351,000 | 80,825 | 213 3 
Cedar eal il, 069,000 | 3,282; 3 0 6) 1, 732,000 | 5,514) || 3:23.58 
Other soft woods Fees 23, 909,000 f 49 O97 on 2) tO 45,233, 000 | 106,824 | 2 7 3 
Totals ... eer) 46,388, 000 | 107,732 | 2 6 5 | 77, 316, 000 | “193, 163 | 210 0 
| | 


These figures only comprise timber passing through the saws, and 
do not include the large quantities employed in the construction of 
bridges, culverts, wharves, and the many uses to which timber is put 
in the log and in the roughly hewn or split state. The quantities 
used in the construction of railways in this form would alone be very 
great. 


The exports of timber for each of the last ten years were valued 
at—1887, £12,617; 1888, £13,224; pis £6,933; 1890, £7,899; 
1891, £16,671; 1892, £17,925; 1893, £5,187; 1894, £2,720; 1895, 
£2,570; 1896, £5,427. The quantities of some of the items are not 
recorded, but are returned by the number of logs only. This practice 
is now less frequent than formerly, and was only pursued to a slight 
extent last year. Making allowances for such cases, the quantity 
exported during 1896 must have amounted to about 700,000 feet only. 
The quantity and value of the imports were 2,387,000 feet and £1 b,244 
respectively. Where the superficial footage was not returned, this has 
been estimated. 


Thus it will be seen that, notwithstanding the great natural 
resources of tie colony, with timber sufficient to supply not only local 
wants but also equal to a large export trade, the imports as yet exceed 
the exports; this may in a measure be accounted for by the waste of 
the past already referred to. 


AGRICULTURE. 

In the early days of the history of Queensland, as a separate 
colony, very little attention was paid to the cultivation of the soil, 
the production of wool being apparently regarded as the only industry 
worth pursuit. 

In 1860 there were only 3,353 acres of land under crop, whilst at 
even that early date the flocks of the colony numbered 3,166,802 sheep. 
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Occupying a country possessed of a climate so varied as to suit 
the production of all kinds of crops, ranging from those requiring the 
temperature of the tropics to such as flourish in the colder climates of 
the old world, colonists soon began to realise the great possibilities 
which the vast areas of fertile soil offered to the farmer. At first 
many difficulties had to be overcome. The restrictive nature of the 
laws which regulated the acquirement of land from the Crown too 
often prohibited the purchase of that which was of best quality and 
most freely accessible. The “man in possession,’ the squatter, was 
not concerned to facilitate the surrender to the intended cultivator of 
the choicest portions of the runs from which he drew his revenues. 
Eventually, however, he had to give place, and the magnificent agri- 
cultural lands of the colony were at the disposal of the selector, on 
terms that were at the time deemed—to the bond fide residential 
farmer—liberal in the extreme. Since then, however, other and 
nearer fields for colonisation have competed for the surplus population 
of the old world, and are now inviting settlement by grants of land 
and other assistance, under conditions stated to be even more generous 
than those available in Queensland, although, on the other hand, these 
places for the most part offer less satisfactory conditions of climate, 
and perhaps also of soil. 

As agriculture progressed, and the importance of the farmer 
became more fully realised, his claims for recognition in the public 
administration were acknowledged. In 1887 a Government Depart- 
ment for Agriculture was created, with a permanent Under Seeretary, 
but of which the Minister for Lands was still the responsible head. 
Increased facilities were also afforded for the acquirement of land. 
The services of an Instructor in Agriculture and of others—skilled in 
its various branches—were engaged, and the foundation of an Agri- 
cultural College propounded. 

In 1890 the claims of the industry to increased consideration 
were further admitted by raising the department to the rank of a 
Ministerial one, although still held in conjunction with the portfolio 
for Lands; but it was not until 1896 that agriculture obtained 
recognition as a distinct Ministerial Department with a separate head 
responsible to Parliament. The work of the previous nine years 
had already borne fruit, but the advance made during 1896 and 
the early part of the present year has been most pronounced. 
The progress during last year was chiefly in a direction illustrative of 

_the practical aspect of the question. More farmers, a larger area 
farmed, a more appreciative interest on the part of agriculturists in 
the work of the department were the principal features, although the 
preliminary work was also in progress which has since resulted in the 
important movements that have marked the last few months. Four 
events have taken place—an Intercolonial Agricultural Conference, a 
Queensland Farmers’ Conference, a Conference of delegates from 
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fruitgrowers, agricultural, horticultural, and farmers’ associations 
from all parts of the Australasian Colonies, and the opening of the 
Agricultural College at Gatton—each of them significant, not only as 
an evidence of the rapidly developing interest taken in agriculture, 
but as to the direct benefits to that industry which must undoubtedly 
result from the conclusions arrived ‘at by the collective experience 
there brought together. It is difficult to overrate the advantages 
which must result from such meetings, and it is therefore a matter for 
congratulation to find so large a number of those directly interested 
in agriculture fully recognising them. 

The Intercolonial Conference was held in Sydney on the 14th, 
15th, and 17th of May, 1897, and was attended on behalf of Queens- 
land by the Hon. A. J. Thynne, the Secretary for Agriculture. The 
matters to be considered were—the tick disease, the export trade, the 
phylloxera pest, reduction of freights on the importation of live stock, 
and Perkin’s sterilised air process for preservation of fruit. 

It was resolved that— 

The Conference was unable to agree to any curtailment“in the 
existing quarantine boundary with respect to ticks, but 
resolved that preliminary steps be taken to confer with 
Dr. Koch, the celebrated bacteriologist, with a view to 
arranging for him to visit Queensland. 

The chairman be requested to take action to secure reduction 
in freight charges and regularity in shipments. 

Each colony communicate with its Agent-General asking if the 
Imperial Bill under consideration, “To Secure Branding 
of all Imports,” is likely to pass, and, if so, to guard the 
interest of his colony and see that the word “ Australian” 
is used instead of “foreign” on all goods from the 
‘colonies. 

With regard to the export of meat, a system of inspection and 
marking be insisted upon by all the colonies as a guarantee 
to consumers of its soundness and freedom from disease. 

The inspection and branding of dairy produce and other perish- 
able goods be made compulsory. (The representative of 
New South Wales did not consider that in the case of that 
colony compulsory measures would be necessary.) 

The inspection of the source of milk supply be made com- 
pulsory. 

Further inquiry be made as to the direction in which reforms 
could be effected in the distribution of Australian products, 
and that the Premiers of the several colonies when in 
England be asked to consult with the Agents-General with 
a view of devising improved methods of bringing Australian 
produce in good condition under the notice of consumers, 
and that the co-operation of local producers be invited. 
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The allegations made as to the inferior quality of the meat 
exported by the colonies to Great Britain are without 
warrant or foundation. Statistics prove that the number 
of cattle affected with tuberculosis in the colonies is 
insignificant as compared with other countries exporting 
to Great Britain, and statistics relating 1o other diseases 
are equally favourable. In further proof that the British 
public have no danger to apprehend from the consumption 
of Queensland meats, cattle in the colony killed for export 
are subjected to rigid inspection by competent officers 
both before and after they are slaughtered, and any 
animal or careass exhibiting the slightest trace of any 
disease is at once condemned. 

The Phylloxera Pest.—The present regulations respecting the 
restrictions placed on grapes imported from colonies where 
the disease existed should not be altered, and having 
regard to the importance of the viticultural industry of 
Australia, and having in view the experience of France and 
other countries, it is highly desirable to establish nurscries 
of phylloxera-resistant vine stocks. 


The representatives recognise the desirability of devising some 
means of placing the colonies’ fruits on the world’s 
markets in good condition, and would be agreeable to 
entertain any proposal witha view to experimenting in 
this direction. 

It is desirable that the Governments of the respective colonies 
should provide for awarding State diplomas in cheese and 
butter production to dairy managers who pass an adequate 
examination, and that arrangements should be made for 
reciprocal recognition with regard to such diplomas. 

It was also recommended that— 

For the benefit of the producing interests of the colonies, an 
Australian stock institute should be established. 

A large number of delegates representing the various farming 
centres of the colony attended a farmers’ conference held on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th of June, 1897, at the Agricultural College, Gatton, 
and at which the Honourable A. J. Thynne, M.1.C., Secretary for 
Agriculture, was chairman, whilst the Agricultural Department was 
further represented by the Under Secretary, the Instructor in Agri- 
culture, and several other of its expert officers. At the initial meeting 
of the seven sessions held there were present 44 delegates, representing 
25 societies or associations connected with agriculture. 

After an introductory address by the chairman, in which special 
reference was made to the labour wasted in handling grain, and the 
practice in America instanced where bagging is dispensed with and 
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loading accomplished by elevators, shoots, and pumping from the 
ships’ holds, it was pointed out that a great saving could be effected 
by farmers combining to purchase machinery, and the necessity for 
greater attention in selection and care of dairy stock. 


A great number of questions of importance to farmers were 
discussed and a number of papers read, including essays on the 
following subjects :—Notes on Farming in the Wide Bay and Burnett 
Districts ; The Sugar Industry and its Requirements; Sub-drainage ; 
The Importance of Chemistry in Agriculture ; Bacon Pigs, and how 
to Breedthem; On Farm Implements; On Farm Servants and Farmers; 
On Irrigation in Queensland; Agriculture; The Cultivation of 
Wheat and Barley; The Breeding and Treating of Dairy Cattle ; 
and Farmers’ Associations. 


The conference of delegates from the fruitgrowers’ associations, 
and agricultural, horticultural, and farmers’ associations, from all parts 
of the Australasian colonies, held its first meeting at the Exhibition 
Building, Bowen Park, on the 18th of January, 1897. Although the 
delegates were representative of all branches of agriculture, the 
cultivation of fruit and its subsequent marketing was the only branch 
dealt with. The session extended over several days, during which 
some thirty papers bearing upon this important subject were read and 
discussed. 


The last and probably the most important event of the four, and 
the one destined to have most effect on the future of the industry, was 
that which took place at Gatton on the 9th of July, when the first 
college in Queensland was opened. That an institution devoted to 
the instruction of young men in the principles of scientific and 
practical agriculture should be the first collegiate establishment 
launched may surely be accepted as significant of the important 
position the practice of the farmer’s art is to take amongst the 
industries of the colony. 


The college was officially opened by His Excellency. Lord 
Lamington, in the presence of a large and representative gathering. 


The college ground or farm comprises an area of 1,692 acres. 
Dormitory accommodation is provided for fifty-six students. Five 
commodious buildings have been erected, whilst a chemical laboratory 
and lecture room are in course of construction. A principal and a 
competent staff of teachers are installed. The fees, which cover 
instruction, board, washing, room rent, and lights, are £25 per annum, 
payable half-yearly in advance, with a deposit of £1 as a guarantee 
against damage of buildings and furniture. The students are engaged 
for one half the time at manual labour, a day of outdoor work alternating 
with a day of study. The practical work embraces, besides the care of 
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live stock and the operations included in tillage and harvesting, fencing, 
clearing, grubbing, tile draining, and construction of farm buildings. 
The course of study: First half-year—arithmetic, English composition, 
drawing, botany, agriculture (lectures); second half-year—mensura- 
tion, English composition, drawing (technical), agricultural botany, 
elementary chemistry, agriculture and horticulture (lectures). Books 
and stationery are supplied at cost price. Special arrangement can be 
made for the reception of non-resident students. 


ARTESIAN BORES. 

These may be perhaps best classed under the industries connected 
with agriculture, since by their use in the pastoral districts as a water 
supply for man and beast they are closely allied thereto, though their 
advantages as a means of irrigation are but slightly availed of, and 
are at present an open question. 


If asked to name the greatest difficulty to be faced in the task of 
subduing this favoured land, probably nineteen out of twenty persons 
conversant with the question would at once reply, “ The inequality of 
the rainfall.” There is little wonder that those who have experienced 
the effects of a prolonged drought in Australia should attach a great 
importance to its power for mischief. Whiist severely felt by the 
farmer, it is by the pastoralist, fearing the possible destruction of his 
flocks and herds, that it is held in the greatest dread. Frequently the 
trouble is not so much the want of herbage on the run as the absence 
of any water within a reasonable distance, and by access to which it 
cam alone be utilised. 


The discovery of the artesian resources which underlie a greater 
part of the vast expanse comprised in the Western plains has disclosed 
a new era to grazing in many parts of the colony. 


The providing of an unlimited supply of water in places hitherto 
devoid of that imperative necessity, except during the occasional periods 
of rain, is surely conferring as great a benefit as to make two blades of 
grass to grow in place of one, and the undertaking which is to bring 
this about may well rank as one of the most important industries of 
Queensland. 


The water-bearing strata is considered to mark the position of 
the ancient Cretaceous sea which connected the Gulf of Carpentaria 
with the Great Australian Bight, and which divided the Australian 
continent into two islands. The successful bores hitherto sunk 
in Queensland may practically be said to find their source in the 
cavities of the porous sandstone strata of the Lower Cretaceous or 
Rolling Downs formation, which underlies the larger portion at least 
of the country found to the west of the paleozoic barrier of the Great 
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Dividing Range, the Cordillera which separates the waters flowing to 
the east coast from those flowing to the west. This vast area, some 
460,000 square miles, consists chiefly of undulating downs clothed in 
ordinary seasons with the richest pasture. This portion of Western 
Queensland is provided with surface water by numerous rivers, creeks, 
and lagoons, which are, however, solely dependent upon the rainfall for 


“ mountains of eternal snow’’ 


their supply, as there arein Australia no 
to contribute to their flow; and after a prolonged period of dry 
weather many of them fail. The evaporation here from all surface 
water is great; moreover, the subterranean reservoirs are fed from 
these same streams, as their beds are at many points traversed by the 
outcrop of the porous formation. Thus one of the chief causes which 
operates to deprive this pasture land of surface water is instrumental 
in supplying the artesian sources upon which it is now largely drawing. 
Such outcrops have been estimated to include an area of at least 5,000 
square miles, but even if its full extent were definitely determined it 
would fail to give the measure of the surface from which the sub- 
terranean reservoirs are supplied, for this is largely contributed to by 
the upstream portion of the watersheds of the streams traversed by 
the porous outcrops. Thus the. area from which the supply to the 
artesian sources is drawn remains to be ascertained before even an 
attempt can be made to deduce from the rainfall and from the volume 
of running streams the quantity of water received into the intakes, 
This will involve a period of prolonged investigation on a number of 
points before the formation of even the crudest estimate, besides the 
question of the amount of loss by the natural leakage into the sea 
would be a disturbing factor in any calculation as to the amount of 
water that may be made available. But it would in any case appear 
that the supply is very great, and as it would be replenished at each 
period of considerable rainfall, the question of its possible exhaustion, 
although requiring to be borne in mind, is not one of immediate 
urgency. 

There are two classes of artesian bores—those put down at the 
cost of, and which are the property of, the Government; and those 
resulting from private enterprise. The former are fitted with a cap 
and valve, and the water is shut off and controlled; but many private 
bores are allowed to flow without stint, and the water is frequently 
earried either by drains or ditches or by natural watercourses for 
many miles. The land surrounding the site of some of the bores is 
utilised for small patches of cultivation, and in a few instances a 
number of date palms have been planted. 


Kakwace: 


er: 


ARTESIAN BORE—Depth, 624 feet; Yield, 900,000 gallons per 24 hours—at Cambridge Downs Station (No. 9). 
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The progress made in the direction of providing artesian water 
has been of a most satisfactory nature. The number of bores, the 
supply of water obtained, and other interesting information is furnished 
in the following table :— 


SUCCESSFUL, UNSUCCESSFUL OR INCOMPLETED, 
| = oo a , ; 
= 23 2°5 |= 2 =. |Sub-artesian | In Progress. |Ab’nd’ned, 
Pol eneedle ree eq |2e78 _ 
a | eB | 22 |eess! | 
oS a |5$ ~2|No.) Deptli. |No.| Depth. | No.|Depth 
or ae |e soe 
aD |265 5 
Feet. Gallons. | Degs. | Feet. Feet. Feet. 
Government Bores | 15 ath af = aes 2 ae vas sor 6 
Aggregate ...| ... | 28,442 6,360,470 | ... |  . cell) MGS I co ee we | 9,822 
Maximum ..,| ... | 44,010} 6 3,000,000 |a@173{ e 230] ,.. 1,395 
Minimum ...|.. | @ 180] e 17,200 |d 70) da GY ee 208 
Mean... seal leas 1,896 424,031 DZS fg 82) in 801 
Private Bores  .,, |296 os nck och ee 75 oe 34 oan 35 
Aggregate ...| ... | 369,437 | 186,175,020 | ... | ... -. | 64,206 | ... | 46,318 | ... | 20,236 
Maximum ..,| ... | g 4,000} h 4,000,000 | 7196/7 214] ... | ~3,948 
Minimum .../...| & 59) 7 300 im 70) n 1G lee kOe) Gp 
Mean... Reel acres |RQUU,2OL3| 7 641983) irs aS t 48]... |w 856 
@ At Winton. k Beaudesert shallow bores, H. 
b At Charleville. 7 At Breadalbane No. 2. 
e At Thargomindah, (The pressure exceeds m At Bingarah No. 3 and Charlotte Plains 
this. Vide Report 1894.) No, 4. 
d At Back Creek. n At Warenda No. 9. 
e At Saltern Creek. q Of 293 bores. 
Jf Pressure of 12 bores is given. vr Of 290 bores. 
g At Darr River Downs No. 4. 8 Of 217 bores. 
h At 2 bores—viz.: Boatman No. 1, Euraba, ¢ Of 73 bores. 
St. George. u At Malvern Hills. 
i At Dagworth. v At Mount Enniskillen No. 2. 
Jj At Burranbilla. w Of 75 bores. 


In 1896 there were 311 successful bores supplying water 
throughout Western Queensland, with an aggregate depth of 897,879 
feet, The greatest depth of any one bore was 4,010 feet at Winton. 
The aggregate daily supply was 192,535,490 gallons; the maximum 
quantity from any one bore being 4,000,000 gallons daily. There were 
two bores which respectively gave this yield. The recorded aggregate 
daily supply, and the number of bores furnishing the maximum return 
of 4,000,000 gallons, are less than shown in the return for 1895. This 
must not be taken as indicating any actual decadence on these points. 
The returns for 1895 were compiled from those furnished by the pro- 
prictors of bores, who were frequently unable, for want of proper 
appliances, to accurately gauge the extent of supply. Statistical 
inspectors attached to the Department of Water Supply have since 
tested a number of the bores, and more reliable information respecting 
them is therefore now available. 

Information for 1897 is now to hand, from which it would appear 
that at least five bores are down 4,000 feet and over—viz., Bimerah, 
4,860 feet; Glenariffe, 4,140 feet; Warbreccan, 4,125 feet; Winton; 
and Darr River Downs. 

Irnrieation.—Although the question of irrigation has never yet 
received in Queensland the attention its importance demands, and no 
large and comprehensive scheme has been attempted, yet a consider- 
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able use is made of water mechanicaily applied, and in some cases so 
obtained, for purposes of cultivation, it is satisfactory to observe even 
a slight increase in the extent to which this valuable aid to agriculture 
is being utilised. Wherever adopted, the opinion has been almost 
unanimous as to its efficacy, and the ample repayment of trouble and 
outlay. 

The following figures show the area of land thus treated during 
each of the past five years :— 


Acres. Acres. 
1891 sto BEY) 1894 ake 5,846 
1892 . «=: , 840 1895 is 6,447 
1893 ae DED BT, 1896 gee, 883808 


Most of the area thus dealt with consisted of sugar lands at Ayr, 
Townsville, Mackay, and Bowen, the two places first mentioned 
together contributing 7,136 acres to the total. Areas exceeding 
100 acres were also irrigated at Stanthorpe, Toowoomba, and Barcal- 
dine. At Stanthorpe the water was applied chiefly to fruit trees, with 
most satisfactory results. At the other two places the crops irrigated 
were oats, maize, wheat, lucerne, and vegetables. The experiment at 
Barcaldine was of interest, as the water was obtained from a bore, 
this being the first instance of the use of artesian water for cultiva- 
tion beyond an acre or two of market garden. This source of supply 
will, it is hoped, be largely availed of in future over much of the 
Western country. The water from some of the artesian bores is, 
however, heavily charged with mineral substances, which in some 
instances may preclude its use for the furtherance of cultivation, as 
being detrimental to vegetable life. The advantage of artesian water 
when the pressure is sufficient, which is generally the case, is the 
‘ opportunity afforded of distribution by direct gravitation. 

Although the source of supply was in a few instances the result 
of applied industry, yet in by far the greater number of cases the 
natural watercourses in their primitive state were relied upon. Water 
drawn from these sources for irrigation purposes—except in one or 
two instances—has, as already pointed out, to be raised to reservoirs 
by artificial methods to secure a head for distribution. The formation 
of the reservoir necessary for this purpose is in itself a more or less 
costly matter, as is also the machinery required for raising the water ; 
in addition to which the operation of working the latter is a constant 
source of expense, so that few agriculturists have sufficient means to 
embark in an enterprise of this kind except on a very small scale. 

A few years ago, shortly after the initiation of the large irrigation 
works at Mildura, in Victoria, and at Renmark, in South Australia, 
the adoption of a similar system in Queensland was mooted, and steps 
were taken to ascertain what areas were suited by their configuration, 
rainfall, soil, &c., for the purpose. These preliminary inquiries showed 
that there were several sites at least possessing the requisite qualifica- 
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tions, and negotiations were opened with Messrs. Chaffey Bros., a 
Californian firm, who were the introducers of irrigation on an extended 
scale to the southern colonies. A series of favourable seasons fol- 
lowed, the financial crisis supervened, and the matter dropped. 


Cuttivation.—Although the extent of the agricultural industry 
of the colony is in no way commensurate with its possibilities, it is 
satisfactory to be in a position to record year by year an expansion of 
the area brought under the plough. 


The area under cultivation during 1896—namely, 336,775 acres— 
is not only the largest ever returned, but the increase on the acreage 
of the previous year—87,497 acres—is the largest yet recorded, 
although the increase of 32,477 acres in 1894 was relatively the same 
—that is, 13 per cent. on the figures of the previous year. The ratio 
of increase in 1889, which on an actual increase of 33,071 acres 
amounted, however, to 15 per cent. on the acreage for 1888, was an 
eyen more satisfactory proportion. 


In connection with the increased area cultivated, it may be noted 
that the area thus brought into use was principally allotted to grain 
crops, amongst which rice was the only one showing a decrease in the 
area sown; whilst, in round figures, maize with 15,000, wheat with 
9,600, and oats with 1,000 acres occupied 25,000 acres of the total 
increase in area under cultivation. Sugar-cane, lucerne, and panicum 
were also crops of which substantial increases in area were planted. 


As to produce obtained from the extra area cultivated, it may be 
stated that the return from cereals in 1896 was a good one, maize and 
rye giving the best results,and proved a marked contrast to that for 
1895, when the yield from all cereals was poor; but the crop of wheat 
in particular was a distinct failure. Notwithstanding. the increased 
attention given to agriculture, as illustrated by the returns for 1896, 
there is plenty of room for further expansion, as will be seen from the 
following statement, showing the value of various agricultural products 
which have been imported into the colony for the past five years :-— 


Value of 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
bo = be eS 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Grain, &c., and various products| 554,367 | 495,418 | 432,237 | 453,627 | 681,161 
thereof 

Hyruit. 2. ee =e aoe .. | 102,158 85,975 89,141 84,652 100,410 

Vegetables Bes Fe sae .. | 40,049 | 58,435] 61,936] 51,413] 109,939 
- Other products of agriculture ... | 83,683.| 84,412 | 101,963 | 102,775 109,488 


780,257 | 724,270 | 685,277 | 692,467 | 1,000,998 


Increase valu2 in 1896 over 1895, £308,531, 
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The imports of products of a like kind for 1896 exceeded those tor 
1895 by £308,531. The largest portion of this expenditure is to be 
attributed to the failure of the wheat crop for 1895, which compelled 
millers and others to make up the deficiency thus occasioned in the 
supply of breadstuff by heavy imports of wheat and flour from other 
sources. The expenditure on these two items alone amounted in 
round figures to £241,000, in about equal proportions for each com- 
modity. 

Leaving out of consideration the increased tapos of breadstuff 
required to cnake good the failure of the wheat crop of 1895, there is 
still in other respects ample scope for increased energy in agricul- 
tural operations. The total value of grain and their various products 
imported was £681,161. Allowing the expenditure as mentioned above 
—£241,000—to replace the wheat crop failure as being unavoidable, yet 
asum of £440,000 still remains which was spent abroad in the purchase 
chiefly of breadstuffs which could have been grown in the colony. 
No doubt the season which was disastrous to grain crops in 1895 was 
also unfavourable to most of the other crops of the agriculturist, and 
may also have led to the increased importation of other kinds of 
provisions as well as grain, and their loss may be surmised from the 
fact that there was an increase of 18 per cent. in fruit of all kinds, 
and of 50 per cent. in vegetables, chiefly potatoes and onions. The 
former were imported to the value of £82,382, and the latter to the 
value of £21,905 during 1896—a strange anomaly, having in view the 
suitability both of soil and climate in this colony for the production 
of vegetables of the kinds mentioned Amongst imports of miscel- 
laneous products are to be found hay and chaff to the value of 
£38,384, for the appearance of which it would be difficult to offer any 
justification, except that by some persons the article produced in the 
southern colonies is considered better feed than can be produced here, 
apparently more care being taken in growing and saving it. 

Queensland has hitherto been chiefly a pastoral and mineral 
country, so that it should not altogether be a matter for surprise to 
find that there is not relatively so large an area under the plough as 
in some of the other Australasian Colonies. As a fact, the area of 
cultivated land as compared with the population is less than in any of 
them. ‘The two colonies which approximate most closely—namely, 
New South 
third more than Queensland. As regards the old-established colony 
this was to have been expected, but Queensland might not unreason- 
ably have been supposed to at least equal Western Australia. The 
cultivated land last year was equal to 0°72 of an acre to each 
inhabitant, whilst in New South Wales and Western Australia for 
1895, the most recent figures available, the like figures were 1:07 and 

1:05 of an acre respectively. The proportion for this colony is about 
double that of England. 
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The areas alienated and cultivated, and the acreage per capita of 
these and of the total area of the colony, for a series of years are 
shown in the following statement :— 


Area of Area Area 
Year. Total Area Total Area Colony per Alienated | Cultivated 
Alienated. | Cultivated. Capita. per Capita. | per Capita. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1860 | 3,353 15,249 39 013 
1870 | 52,210 3,702 tone | 0°46 
1880 | 120,881 1,892 20°2 | 0°54 
1885 209,130 1,309 23°6 | 0°66 
1890 239,618 1,012 24°3 | 0°58 
1895 299,278 929 27:0 0 66 
1896 336,775 906 272 0°72 


Limited as was the population at the time of separation, the area 
of land under cultivation was still more insignificant; since then, 
whilst the population has multiplied seventeen times, agriculture has 
expanded even more rapidly. he tillage was a hundred times greater 
in 1896 than in 1860. The great size of the colony and the large 
areas of fertile soil available offer inducements for a large increase in 
the number ot farmers. The area divided by the population gives 906 
acres to each, and although far short of the 15,249 acres which was 
the proportion in 1860, it offers a striking comparison to the condition 
obtaining in England, where 1:23 acres only are available to each 
inhabitant. 

An even more important point in connection with the expansion 
in agriculture than the larger acreage cultivated is the increase in the 
number of cultivated holdings, which may for practical purposes be 
accepted as synonymous with the number of farmers. 

In 1896 there were 12,826 cultivated holdings returned on the 
schedules, which was 788 more than in the previous year, and 1,118 
more than in 1894. The average cultivated area of each holding was 
26°26 acres in L896, and 24°86 acres in 1895. 

The number and the aggregate acreage of cultivation on farms 
grouped according to size were as follow :— 


an | 5 Acres ana 5 to 20 | 20 to50 | 50 Acres and. 
1896. | ope tet se gey 
| under. Acres. | Acres, eepranene 
Owners, number of 2,922 | 5,011 3,560 1,333 
Acreage 8,269 | 60,660 110,389 157,457 


The facilities for raising stock on the natural pasture, a prominent 
feature of Australasian settlement, are so great that combined farming 
as carried out in more populous countries of limited area is but little 
practised, and the necessity of cultivation for purposes of meat pro- 
duction is not essential. After making every allowance, however, on 
this head, facts clearly point to a disinclination on the part of the 
people to follow agricultural pursuits. It has been asserted, and with 
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some truth, that colonial boys are averse to a farmer’s life, although 
ready enough to adopt that of the grazier. It is not unnatural that 
the more exciting occupations of droving and drafting should appear 
more attractive to a youth than those of the dairy and the plough, 
but the predilection in favour of the former is more probably due to a 
false conception of both callings. To a novice with but a superticial 
or no experience of the one it is surrounded by a glamour that hides 
its hardships and its failures, whilst as a rule the other has not in the 
past been illustrated by fair examples to enable a just conclusion to 
be drawn as to what may be made of a farmer’s life. This feeling, 
there is reason to hope, is passing away, and that with the growth of 
a class of farmers trained to their calling it will be shown that the 
avocation is not only a prosperous one, but that it may be surrounded 
by as many attractions as are to be found in any other walk in life. 


Gratw.—The product first in importance occupies a large propor- 
tion of the area dealt with ; 46 per cent. of the acreage under plough, 
and 48 per cent. of that under crop were in 1896 devoted to cereals. 
Unfortunately but little of these were for breadstuff, as fully three- 
fourths is planted with maize, which, except for a little used in the 
form of meal, is entirely rejected as an article of diet. ' 

Although maize flour is not so palatable to some as that of 
wheat, it makes a nutritious bread, and in many parts of the globe is 
the staple food of millions of persons. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that in a country so well adapted to its cultivation that this cereal 
should be completely ignored as a breadstuff. The average production 
of wheat, maize, and other grain will be seen from the following 
statement :— 


1877-1880, 1881-1885. 1886-1890. | 1891-1895. | 1877-1895. 

WuHEat— 

Acres (average) ... at 11,394 | 11,040 8,638 27,226 14,742 

Yield (average bushels) ... 10°44 | 8°61 12°83 14°23 12°29 
MarzE— | 

Acres (average)... wee 47,748 | 57,814 86,354 98,296 73,859. 

Yield (average bushels) ... 29°96 25°05 22°33 25°05 24°88 
OrHEr Graw— | | | 

Acres eee ae ay 1,372 576 ijedi | 2,735 ; $81 


Wueat.—lIt will be thus seen that during the five years ended 
1895 the mean area under wheat was nearly three times the average 
acreage of the previous thirteen years, and the near future will, in all 
probability, witness a still further expansion. 

The average yield for the middle quinquennium was very low, 
that being a period of prolonged drought. The crops of 1888, 1885, 
and 1886 only just escaped being total failures. The season of 1888 
was also an exceptionally poor one, but the average of that quin- 
quennial period was fully restored by the satisfactory returns of the 


four succeeding years. 
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One of the principal difficulties in connection with the cultivation 
of this cereal in Queensland is its liability to be attacked by rust. 
This blight at one time threatened to extinguish the industry, but 
patient investigation as to its cause disclosed means of combating 
the evil with a large measure of success. Thorough cultivation, com- 
bined with planting at the proper season, and carefully selected seed, 
was found to be the specific, and now, although at times the cause of 
much damage, rust has ceased to be the dread to the farmer that it 
once was. The acreage and yield of wheat for the past ten years were 
as follow :— 


Year. Acres, | Bushels. | Year, Acres. Bushels, 
| | 
LSS Tiere Bt aba 8,248 | 182,308 1892 “3 end 31,742 462,583 
1888 ... an Pie 9,305 | 8,263 || 1893 s; wee 28,993 413,094 
1889 ... pnd es 8,459 | 134,335 | 1894 B3 aoe 28,997 545,185 
1890°2:: a ae 10,390 | 207500 | 1895 rein ni 27,090 123,630 
TSO ey. ate ate 19, 306 | 392,309 1886 ae as 35,831 601,254 
} 


The wheat crop in 1896 was a very successful one. <A period of 
dry weather just at the sowing time threatened a poor return, but 
although the season was generally a dry one, sufficient rain fell later 
in the year to ensure a most satisfactory crop. The area that was 

- totally unproductive amounted to 1,158 acres only, or but little more 
than 3 per cent. of the entire wheat grain acreage. 

Hyen the wheat production for 1896, which was greatly in excess 
of that for any preceding year, was only equal to one-fifth of the 
requirements of the colony. Thus the supply of the home consumption 
offers a large field for extension before the question of export need be 
entertained. The acreage under this cereal and the average yield in 
each of the Australasian Colonies for 1896 were as follow :— 


Queens- Pee cesar 3 . South Western | New 
land. Wales, | Victoria. | australia. Australia,| Tasmania Zealand. 


Area under wheat... 35,831 866,112 1,576,748 |,1,693,045 31,488 74,516 253,608 

Wheat produced | 601,254 |{8,853,445 | 7,076,022 | 2,804,493 | 243,927 | 1,286,330 | 5,926,523 
(bushels) 

Average yield per 16°78 10°2 4°49 166.) 7°75 17°34 22°92 


acre 


* Figures for 1895, 

Comparing the returns for the past ten years, the seasons of 
1888 and 1895 were peculiarly unfortunate ones for Queensland, the 
crop of 1888 proving a complete failure, and the return generally 
falling very far short of that usually obtained; the average yields 


were— 
1887, 1888. 1889, 1890. 1801. 1892, 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
2210 0:89 15°88 20°02 20°32 1457 1425 18°80 456 16°78 
The Registrar-General includes unproductive areas in the acreage 
under grain. This course is not, I believe, followed in all countries. 
T£ these were excluded from the calculation, the yields for 1888 and 
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1895 would be 16°56 bushels and 9°55 respectively. In every year 
there is some proportion of total failure, so that the exclusion of 
unproductive land from the estimate would increase the average yield 
for each year. 

The return for 1896 was better than the average yield obtained 
during 5 years of the decennium, but was exceeded on four occasions. 
Of the Australian Colonies Queensland leads easily in the matter of 
the production per acre of wheat, but is surpassed slightly by Tasmania, 
and to a considerable extent by New Zealand. The climate of the 
latter colony, closely approximating that of Europe, is probably better 
calculated to secure larger yields of this grain. On the basis of the 
mean average crops taken for an extended period, Queensland compares 
favourably with the average yield not only of Australia, but with that 
for Australasia also. 

WuHEAT—AVERAGE RETURN per AcRE—10 YEARS ended 1896, 


New | . 7 | 7 
Queens- | « a ae South Western |p cece Ine Pelle, Ns A 
iepaal, Soule. ea Avie eerie | Aareieaciias Australia. | Tasmania ealind Australasia. 
ales. | | | | 
| | 
me || 9 | 6 1 | 8 vw | 2% 9 


There is every evidence that the production of this cereal is likely 
to increase at even a greater ratio than the general cultivation area ; 
for besides the increased areas, estimated at 20,000 acres, that are 
being planted in the now recognised wheat districts, large quantities 
of land have been taken up in other parts of the colony. On the 
Upper Burnett, a district which hitherto has been but little given to 
agriculture proper, but has been almost entirely devoted to grazing, 
much land exists suitable to the growth of wheat, and there are now 
a number of settlers preparing to cultivate with a view especially to 
the production of this cereal. 

As the railway from Maryborough to Gayndah is pushed onward 
into this district greater facilities will be offered for the carriage of 
wheat to the flour-mill erected in the former town. 

In the Central division, west of Rockhampton, the evidences of 
progress are still more pronounced, and there was last year a consider- 
able demand for land. A number of selections were taken up by 
experienced farmers, many of them drawn from the southern colonies 
by the exceptionally fertile character of the soil. Many of these 
selectors, although intending to adopt a system of general farming, 
including dairying, avowedly look to wheat as their staple crop; and 
at Fernlees and Anakie and other parts of this district there will 
shortly be substantial additions to the wheat-fields of the colony. The 
proprietors of the flour-mill at Maryborough are intending to erect a 
similar one at. Rockhampton, to meet the anticipated output of wheat 
in these districts. 


PLOUGHING FOR WHEAT-—Six Furrow Plough, Twelve Horses—Green Hills Farm, near Warwick 
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When it is considered how large an area of the colony is suited 
by its soil and climate for the production of this grain, there can be 
little doubt as to the future of Queensland as a wheat country. Ina 
pamphlet dealing with this subject, Professor Shelton, the Instructor 
in Agriculture, and now principal of the Agricultural College at 
Gatton, says :—‘‘ It is much more than probable that the area of the 
land suited to the growth of wheat in Queensland is greater than the 
aggregate of all the present wheat fields of the continent.” Some time 
since the Department of Agriculture issued circulars to a number of 
wheat-growers asking a series of questions as to their crops. From 
213 of them replies were obtained and recorded To the question, 
“Do you reckon the crop a profitable one?” 137 replied with a dis- 
tinct “ Yes,” 47 said ‘‘ No,” whilst the remainder did not answer the 
query or gave a qualified expression of opinion. Of the 47 who 
asserted that the crop was not a profitable one to grow, about 30, 
strangely enough, showed a good profit in their returns for the year in 
question. Most of these replies necessarily came from the Darling 
Downs, where the great bulk of the wheat is produced, although some 
related to farms in the Maranoa and West Moreton districts. With 
a few exceptions, the crops realised about the same price—namely, 
just under 4s. per bushel except in the Maranoa, where the average 
was about ls. better; and as the conditions of soil, climate, labour, 
freight, would—at least on the Downs—be about equal, it would appear 
difficult to account for the differences of opinion as to the profitable 
nature of the crop, but for the additional information furnished by the 
returns. ' 

Of course the cost of production is the all-important point, and 
an analysis of ten of the returns made by small growers as repre- 
senting a class who would presumably be unable to provide expensive 
implements, and taken by chance from the table, throws considerable 
light on the subject. 


Cost ber Acre Cost per Acre | Gast per Acre ro eons per Acre ‘i Total Cost 
oO > Saw | urvesting and of Threshing an 3 ; 
Preparing Land. OESESE Stacking. Marketing. of Crop per Acre. 
| 

£s. d. Sd. £ 3. d. no skh 1! £ s. d, 
0.15.0 4 0 LG. 0 1th. 10. 314 0 
Ooo 4 6 012 6 OMLOMS lie) Geo 
05 0 2 6 08 0 05 0 a OeNG 
048 2 2 015 8 017 10 2 0 4 
015 0 6 6 Od: 6 Ong 9 216'-9) 
1210 4 0 015 0 if ie 8} 312 3 
1 OO 3 6 10) 10 LO ea6 ane a) 
26 ay (0) 41 ay) Reet) 110 0 318 6 
0 6 0 40 09 4 OSS, PLANO 
Te day (Uy Ay 3) 015 0 oO © By Gy 1) 


It is seen that the cost per acre of preparing the land varies from 
4s. 8d. to 25s. This might, of course, inciude clearing in one case 
and not in another. It is evident that in neither does it comprise the 
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clearing of forest land, but even breaking up would be more costly 
than ploughing land previously cropped. It would, moreover, be fair 
to spread the cost of special expenditure in connection with treating 
virgin or neglected soil over several years; this probably has not been 
done in all cases, and partly accounts for the difference. 

On considering the cost of seed it is evident that there must be 
considerable differences of practice as to the quantity or quality of 
the seed used, the charge for this item ranging from 2s. 2d. to 6s. 6d. 
per acre. Probably extreme economy on this point is a mistake, 
although it is worthy of note that the grower returning the minimum 
outlay reports one of the largests profits per acre in the whole return. 
There is not relatively so great a difference shown in the cost of 
harvesting and stacking. These operations, when conducted on a 
small scale, hardly leave room for much variation, but still the 
difference between 8s. and 20s. is considerable. The most surprising 
discrepancies are, however, found in the items of threshing and 
marketing. The last item would suggest itself as the cause, and 
should prove a strong argument in favour of a closer combination of 
growers, to secure uniformity of action so as to safeguard their 
interests. : 

The returns of six of the cultivators of wheat on a larger scale 
also show great and unaccountable differences as to the cost of pro- 
duction. 


Cost per Acre Cost per Acre Cost per Acre 

Cost per Acre Sap ee hae Total Cost 

of re for Harvesting | of Threshing and eae 
Preparing Land. for Seed. and Stacking. noecenies of Crop per Acre, 

oe < ~~ < i 

ey eh Sues Ef Ss We s. d. 25S, Gh 

ONL Se Al 3 0 Owe! 6 6 7 aie 

016 8. 5 0 016 8 2.6: 2 10 10 

1 "67 *0 4 0 OO) 18 0 By tole 0) 

100 3 0 015 0 10 0 28a) 

012 6 Pap i 014 4 5 7 115 0 

Ors 2° 6 Olde of) (8 ite th) 


In two instances the cost is returned so low as to almost lead to 
the supposition that some mistake had been made, otherwise the 
economy of production was very remarkable. 

The mean average for Great Britain for the 10 years 1886-95 was 
28°81 bushels, whilst the yield for the past year of the decade, which 
was a poor one, was only 26°23 bushels. In 1896 the season was 
most favourable, and a return of 83°68 bushels was obtained. 

The wheat harvest for 1897 in most parts of the world is proving 
a bad one, and the total deficit for this cereal is estimated at from 5 to 
10 million quarters. 


The yield per acre does not appear to be much guide as to the 
profitableness or otherwise of the’ industry, for in South Australia, 
where the lowest average yields obtain, judging from the large areas 
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continuously planted, the result would appear to be more satisfac- 
tory pecuniarily than in some of the other colonies. Queensland, 
with the advantage of the rich open plains of the Darling Downs for 
wheat-fields, should, with improved appliances, be capable of culti- 
yating, acre for acre, as cheaply as South Australia, in which case the 
advantages of the higher mean return obtained would be very great. 

The agricultural returns are not collected annually in South 
Australia, but they were collected for the seasons of 1892-3 and 
1896-7. In the former year the average yield on the area. reaped was 
6:08 bushels per acre, but for the season just past 2°58 bushels only. 
These figures were on the area reaped, and exclusive of the acreage 
mown for hay and non-productive. 

At present Queensland contributes but little more than 2.per 
cent. of the total wheat production of Australasia. 

The consumption of wheat per capita in Queensland, together 
with the relative proportions provided by imports and production 
respectively for certain years, will be seen from the following 
statement :— 


a | | 
a ous Ane enn 1871. | 1876. | 1881. | 1sse. | 1891. | 1896, 


| 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels, 


erporemmerce meee ey et es MOCO Mil -S9gileedcO Sui ED STS edco Te Himes oO 

Production ee eet OG) NRO25>) OstSe ll) KO-O6jil ar 0:27i0 Wy e129) 

Consumption... a tez 6:06 Basie A} 7 yall | 5°37 | 488 | 653 
| } 


| 


Thus, the import, the production, and the consumption of wheat 
were in 1896, with one exception, higher than in any other of the years 
mentioned ; in 1871 the import was slightly greater per head than last 
year. A great improvement is, however, manifest in the quantity 
produced and its relation to the total consumption, the proportion 
to each inhabitant being considerably more than double that of any 
of the other years. The ratio of the production to the total consump- 
tion was 19°75 per cent. The mean average per capita consumption of 
wheat in England for 40 years was 5°65 bushels, but the quantity has 
been an increasing one, and the average for 1891-2 was 6°57 bushels, 
of which 4°81 were imported and 1°76 produced, or percentages of 73 
and 27 respectively. 

These figures are exclusive of the quantity required for seed, which 
in making an estimate as to the breadstuffs used would have to be 
allowed for, and would reduce the gross consumption for Queensland 
by some 35,000 to 40,000 bushels, or that for each inhabitant by, 
say, 6 to 8 per cent. 

Upwards of £500,000 was sent out of the country during 1896 
for the purchase of breadstuffs, so that a wide field for wheat pro- 
duction is still open before our farmers will be called upon to go 
outside the colony for a market. 
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Imports for 1896— 
Wheat ... 863,469 bushels, value «. 179,956 


Flour ... 982,996 tons * .. £870,419 
Biscuits ... 148,137 Ib. ts Aer £5,085 
£555,460 


As the export from this colony in 1896 of goods included under 
the above headings was practically nominal, the value aggregating 
only £1,299, the above figures may be accepted as the measure of the 
market still available to meet the demand for home consumption. 


Reducing flour to wheat value, and ignoring biscuits as insig- 
nificant in quantity, the consumption of wheat last year was 3,048,531 
bushels, of which 601,254 bushels were the produce of the colony, or 
20 per cent. of the total consumption, leaving 2,447,277 bushels to be 
supplied before local production would equal local demand. Taking 
this at the mean average yield for the last ten years—namely, 15 
bushels to each acre—it would require an addition of 163,152 acres to 
the wheat-fields of the colcny before the question of export would 
have to be considered. 


Matzn.—The demand for this grain as food for domestic animals 
is generally sufficient to secure a good return to the grower. In 
Brisbane, where it is perhaps cheaper than in most other convenient 
centres, the price to the retail buyer has generally been from 3s. to 
3s. 6d. per bushel, although recently considerably less ; no doubt a good 
share is absorbed by the middleman, yet the return to the grower 
should be sufficient to prove remunerative. Farmers assert that 2s. 6d. 
per bushel is the lowest price at which maize will pay; whilst in 
the United States producers have frequently to be content witha return 
of 10d., and the average value of the maize crops for ten years was 
only 1s. 73d. 

The acreage under maize in 1896 comprised more than one-third 
of the entire cultivated area of the colony, and the results obtained 
were most satisfactory, the average return—26°49 bushels to each 
acre—havying only once been exceeded during the past thirteen years— 
namely, in 1891, when the very high average of 30°30 bushels was 
recorded, « return unequalled during many previous years. 


The following statement furnishes information respecting this 
crop for the past ten years :— 


Year. | Acres. | Bushels. | Year. | Acres. Bushels. 
a | 
1887 | 73,139 | 1,631,890 || 1892 ... saee| 92,172 2,333,553 
1888 | 85,966 2; 181,681 1893 ... ve 93,556 1,824,103 
Ufo) ccs ace | 97,698 | 1,743,051 || 1894... | 103,671 2,684,925 
1890) ee pall 99,400 | 2, 373,803 || 1895 ... Peel 100,481 2,391,378 
3,077,915 | 189677: mot | 115,715 3,065,333 


1891... | 101,598 
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Maize is frequently decried as an unprofitable crop, and yet, as is 
seen, it still occupies a large share of attention at the hands of the 
farmer. Itis subject to an import duty of 8d. per bushel, which with 
freight and charges might be considered sufficient to prohibit any 
introduction of foreign grain; vet in 1895 113,732 bushels, valued at 
£18,466, and in 1896 13,498 bushels, valued at £2,169, were imported; 
and, in addition to this, maizemeal and cornflour to the value of £4,823 
were also imported, Although the cuitivation of this cereal is very 
widely distributed, the great bulk of the production is confined to 
the Darling Downs and Moreton West areas, 72 per cent. of the total 
acreage being found in the districts in those localities. 

In the past, agriculture in many cases has not been. carried out 
upon any recognised principles. Land planted year after year with 
the same crop without any return to it in the way of fertilisers must 
become exhausted, and only the extreme fecundity of the soil in its 
virgin state, and then only for a time, can save farming conducted on 
such lines from collapse. The average yield of maize in Queensland 
and New South Wales for the past five years was as follows :— 


Colonies. 1892. | 1893. 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 
Queensland iat Ade ay | 25:3) | 19" 25°9 23°80 | 26°49 
New South Wales 30°0 343 27°0 26°89 272 


The average yield per acre in the mother colony is considerably 
higher than the present average of Queensland, although not greater 
than was frequently obtained twenty years ago, and will again result 
when cultivation is more scientifically conducted. The greater attention 
given to dairying in New South Wales has probably induced a larger 
proportion of combined, and therefore better, farming to prevail. 

But little maize is grown in the other Australian Colonies, climatic 
conditions not being favourable. 

Until recently the price of maize was subject to great fluctuation. 
At harvest-time it would frequently be so plentiful as to give a return 
far below the cost of production, and a few months later so scarce 
as to be unprocurable except at an outside figure. These extreme 
fluctuations in price have been largely overcome by the adoption of the 
system of tanking, the grain being thus stored to await a more 
remunerative market. 

When prices fall, a considerable quantity of corn is thus packed 
in air-tight receptacles, so as to be maintained in vacuo, and it is 
found that stored in this way it can be kept free from weevil for many 
months, and a fairly average price maintained throughout the year; 
but even with the adoption of this means to equalise values, con- 
siderable fluctuations in price were experienced, for whilst 4s. per 
bushel was obtained in January, the market price fell to Is. 8d. in 
December, the average price for the year being from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 
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Orurr Grain Crops consist of Oats, Barley, Rye, and Rice. The 
acreage, the yield, and.the average for 1896 were as follow :— 


Grain Crops. Acres. Bushels. | Average per Acre, 
= | | 
Oats ooo ooh bod cbc mae 1,881 32,181 17°10 
Barley ness on dn mae we 1,122 19,340 17°24 
Rye abr: Bic nao Sch i= 345 7,449 21°59 
Rice et APs mee aes coe 600 20,528 34°21 


Oars.—The return obtained from this crop in 1895 was very 
unsatisfactory, the average yield being much short of that usually 
secured, but the results obtained for 1896 were much better ; not only 
was there more than twice the acreage sown, but the average yield 
increased by 45 per cent., so that the oat production for last year was 
three times greater than in 1895. 


The very small area which has hitherto been planted with this 
important cereal would seem to point to the conclusion that the 
climatie conditions of the colony are not favourable to its successful 
cultivation, and yet the average yield, though much below that 
obtained either in New Zealand or Tasmania, is nearly if not quite 
equal to results secured in Victoria and New South Wales, and yet it 
is from these two colonies that about four-fifths of the imports of oats 
come, The duty on this grain of Sd. per bushel is fully equal to from 
15 to 20 per cent. on its selling price, whilst the duty of 4s. per ewt. 
on oatmeal should be the equivalent of even a higher protection. The 
1,881 acres sown last year was the largest area yet planted, and 
the increase was apparently chiefly due to a greater demand, as the 
quantity imported fell but little short of that for 1895, when £20,000 
worth of these two commodities were imported. The value last year 
was only about £2,000 less, and included £6,414 for meal, notwith- 
standing which, oatmeal forms no part of the production of Queensland 
grist-mills, the oats raised being either used for seed or for horse feed. 


Barrry.—Except to supply the requisite seed for the area planted 
for hay and green forage and for the small quantity fed to poultry, 
barley has hitherto scarcely counted as a grain crop. The area 
planted last year was much in excess of that for 1895, and above 
that usually sown; the yield, however, although better than in the 
previous year, was short of the average. Very little or no malting 
barley is grown. On several occasions efforts have been made to 
establish the making of malt as a permanent industry, but without 
success, for although malting floors are established, and a little work 
carried on during most seasons, yet the output of locally produced 
malt has been in no way commensurate with the total consumption of 
that article. Barley meal not being in practical use as a breadstuff, 
unless barley fit for malting is grown there is necessarily but little 
use for the grain. The maltster and the farmer have each blamed the 
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other for the failure ; the former stating that the grain supplied was 
of bad quality and unsuited for. malting, whilst the latter affirmed 
that the prices tendered were insufficient to cover the cost of produc- 
tion. Experts have expressed the opinion that malting barley can be 
grown on the Darling Downs equal to any in the world. The matter 
was discussed at the Farmers’ Conference recently held, and there did 
not appear to be any satisfactory reason advanced as to why the erop 
was not cultivated. One farmer who had grown it stated that it was 
satisfactory, and that if the price obtainable was less than that for 
wheat, on the other hand the cereal was hardier and gave a larger 
yield. Last year 18,295 bushels of barley, valued at £3,474, or 
8s. 10d. per bushel, were imported against a duty of 9d. per bushel, 
and also 147,474 bushels of malt, valued at £33,181, carrying a duty 
of 4s. Gd. per bushel. This strange anomaly is likely to be shortly 
removed, as arrangements are in progress for the establishment of a 
malting floor at Toowoomba equal to an output of 100,000 bushels, 
whilst another has been established at Warwick, when no doubt, with 
competition, the price to the grower will be maintained at a remunera- 
tive rate. 

Rye.—This is for the most part treated as a hay crop, although 
used to some sinall extent as a breadstuff by colonists from con- 
tinental Europe. 

Rice (Pappy).—The cultivation of this cereal is chiefly confined 
to the Northern division of the colony, the rainfall there being more 
reliable than in the semi-tropical portions of Queensland. 

Although not greatly used as an article of diet by the Anglo- 
Saxon, yet it is admittedly one of the most valuable of food products, 
and is coming into use very much more in Europe—its consumption 
Having doubled within the last twenty years. 

Information respecting the crop for the past six years is con- 
tained in the following statement :— 


Year. Acres. | Bushels. Average Yield. 
| 
1891 aan aa aah aie ase ark 457 21,461 46°96 
1892 oho ont : ci oe ox ids 33,380 29°99 
1893 Hee a's KS ae wie an 789 32,043 40°61 
1894 ban Eid. eats pac aoe aay 650 24,866 38°26 
1895 Pee occ Ra: aioe or coc 716 19,245 26°88 
1896 tae 32 eee nC on oe 600 20,528 34°21 


Nearly half the crop is grown at Cairns, and chiefly by Italians on 
the metayer system. Swamp rice can only be profitably grown with’ 
European labour in situations which allow of the ground being pre- 
pared with implements, and the seed sown at once on the field and 
where the ground is again dry for harvesting; such conditions are only 
obtainable in certain localities, and require an expenditure of more 
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or less capital. Some varieties of rice have recently been introduced 
which can be grown equally well on either wet or dry ground. One 
of these, it is stated, can be sown broadcast; it is also most prolific, 
and possesses the advantage of not shedding its grain when ripe. It 
therefore seems probable that the cultivation of this cereal will extend 
at least sufficiently to meet the requirements of the home market 

The consumption of rice in the colony is largely increased by the 
‘presence of the Chinese, and the imports last year amounted to 
7,448,761 lb., valued at £42,633; this with the production, taking 
the bushel of paddy at 40 lb. of dressed rice, would give a con- 
sumption of about 8,270,000 ]b., worth about £47,000, of which not 
quite one-tenth is produced in the colony. 

Exetish Poraro.—Notwithstanding that the results obtained 
with this tuber are unsatisfactory as compared with many other places, 
yet in Queensland the demand for the English potato as an article 
of diet has gradually increased, and it is now fast supplanting as a food 
product the sweet potato, although the latter is so much more prolific. 
The former, indeed, from the extent of its use as an article of fari- 
naceous diet, really partakes more of the nature of a breadstuff than 
of a vegetable. The average yield is from 2 to 23 tons to the acre— 


English Potato. 1891. 1892. 1893. | 1894, 1895s 1896. 
Acreage... cil sae liie 8,493 | 8,306 10,523 9,240 7,672 
‘Yield—tons ... | 25,018 20,498 | 17,165 28,185 19,027 18,451 
Average yield—tons 2°73 241 | 2°07 68 2°06 2°40 


The following figures are given by Mulhall as the average returns | 
in the countries named, which are placed in the order of largest 


acreage :— . 
Countries, Cwt. per Acre. | Countries. Cwt. per Acre. 
| Fil Jaeotes ey 
Germany ... ne et 62 | United States.. = 37 
Austria... ab oe | 46 United Kingdom a: 70 
France =e ta | 59 Canada.. 2 Ra 60 
Russia | 60 


The average yield in this colony is about equal to that of Austria 
and greater than that of the United States. 

The other Australasian colonies possess climates better suited to 
the cultivation of the potato. The acreage and return for 1896 in 
the five colonies with the largest acreage were as follow:— 


New Sonth 


{ 
Queensland, | Wales. Victoria. Tasmania. | New Zealand. 
Acres ae 4 oct . 7,672 31,170 43,587 21,651 29,990 
Yield re 260 | 18,451 | 84,214 146,249 72,241 155,869 
Average... Pra | 2°40 | 


2°40 | 3°30 3°33 5°20 
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The average returns obtained in New South Wales and Queensland 
were the same. ‘he yields of from 51 tons harvested in New Zealand 
exceeded by nearly two tons that of the next most prolific province, 
Victoria, where there was an average return of 33 tons to each acre, 
which was also the yield obtained in Tasmania—a considerable reduction 
on the average for 1895. 

Swerr Poraro.—This tuber is not used to any great extent .as a 
vegetable by town residents, but in the bush it is in considerable 
demand, whilst it is largely consumed by the Pacific Islanders 
employed on the various sugar plantations. It also forms an 
important article of food for cattle. The area planted with this tuber 
last year—3,131 acres—exceeded all previous records, although the 
average yield obtained—457 tons per acre—was below that of any 
previous year except 1893, and brought the production of 14,322 tons 
down to but little more than was obtained from the 2,736 acres planted 
in 1895. 

Great success has attended the production of the sweet potato by 
striking the sets direct from sections of the root in a hotbed. This 
process has answered well in localities where the cold of winter is 
rapidly followed by the heat and dryness of summer, as, on the 
termination of the frosts, vigorous sets are at once available for 
planting out. 

The average yield west of the Range is about 2 tons to the acre, 
whilst one grower reports having obtained as much as 15 tons by the 
adoption of this method of obtaining an early planting. 

Corroy.—Various attempts have been made to establish the 
cultivation of cotton as one of the staple industries. Between 1867 
and 1874, under the stimulus of a bonus, 10,023,585 lb. were grown 
and exported. Later on this protection was abolished, and the 
cultivation ceased. Recently, a cotton factory was established, and 
cotton again appeared amongst the crops of the West Moreton 
farmer. The plant thrives well, and the yield is most satisfactory, but 
the process of picking is too slow and tedious to bear the cost of high- 
priced labour. Unless some mechanical means of harvesting can be 
arrived at, the crop is not likely to pay to cultivate on a large scale; 
although a man with a family of children, who would be available 
during the few weeks of picking, might, by planting a small area, 
find the crop a profitable one. 

In 1896, the 280 acres planted yielded 141,032-1b. of seed cotton, 
or an average return of 504 lb. per acre. 

SuGgar.—From a commercial standpoint the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane is the most important section of Queensland agriculture. 
In 1896, 83,093 acres were under this crop; of these, 66,640 were 
crushed, yielding 100,774 tons of sugar, or an average of 1°51 tons per 
acre. The season was a good one, although the average yield fell short 
of that for either 1894 or 1895, when 1°84 tons and 1°55 respectively 
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were obtained. In 1896, however, a larger area was under cane; a 
larger proportion of that area was crushed, and a larger gross return 
received, the prugress made during 1896 being marked more by an 
increase in area crushed than in area planted. 

There were 5,846 acres added to the canefields of the colony, and 
the area crushed last year exceeded that for 1895 by 10,869 acres ; 
whilst there were 14,519 tons of sugar manufactured in 1896 in excess 
of the production of the preceding year. 

The weather experienced in several sugar districts during 1896 
was of an unfavourable nature, which was the cause of the decreased 
average yield referred to. The effects of drought and frost were 
severely felt, the latter being especially harmful at Bundaberg and 
Maryborough. The cockchafer plague was also productive of much 
damage, particularly at Mackay. The following are the particulars 
respecting this crop for three quinquenniums and for 1896:— 


| 
Mean Annual. 1831 to 1885. | 1886 to 1890. 1891 to 1895. 1896. 
——————_—_——— = — | — — —— 
Acres und+r cane oat 46,478 50,766 62,95 83,093 
‘Acreage crushed  —...|_—25,366 «| = 34697 45,335 656,640 
Yield (tons) ; jes 32,479 | 52,621 73,340 100,774 
Average yield (tons) .. UP | isy- 1°62 eDrlt 


It will be observed that great strides have been made in recent 
years both in the cultivation of cane and in the manufacture of sugar 
therefrom, whereby not only bas the quality ‘of the article been 
greatly improved, but also the average yield obtained from a given area 
considerably increased. Taking the mean average returns for the first 
and last decades comprised in the last twenty years, it is found that 
each acre returned about 17 per cent. more sugar during the latter 
than during the former period. This would itself be an important 
factor in determining the relative profitable nature of the industry ; 
but added to this is the fact that the increased result has in most cases 
been obtained at a greatly reduced cost. 

As Queensland will have to look for markets further afield, where 
the competition of bounty-fed beet sugars will have to be met, the 
progress made in the past few years should be only an incentive to 
further efforts for advancement. 

Probably a good deal may be done in connection with harvesting. 
Sugar-cane is a heavy and cumbersome crop to handle, and though 
great improvements have been effected, in that the spade or hoe for 
cutting and the handloading into a one-horse dray have been superseded 
by the cane-knife, the hoist, and the tramway, yet it would be unwise 
to assume that there are no further possibilities for economy in this 
direction. It is, however, from the better treatment of the land that 
the future advance must be chiefly looked for; cultivation and drainage 
must be more thorough, and the soil wastes must be replenished with 
suitable fertilisers. 
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The results obtained from sugar for the past ten years were as 
follow :— 


Year. api ternal Acres Crushed. Tons of Sugar. eNeree Be 
Tons 
1887 51,815 36,806 60,806 1°65 
1888 . 47,340 32,375 34,659 1:07 
1889 49,741 29,438 [ 40,169 1°36 
1890 50,922 40,208 | 68,924 1°69 
1891 50,948 36,821 51,219 1°39 
1892 55,520 40,572 61,368 lait 
1893 59,251 43,670 76,146 174 
1894 71,818 49,839 91,712 1°84 
1895 17,247 59,771 86,255 155 
1896 83,093 66,640 100,774 1-51 


Thus during the ten years the area under cane increased 60 per 
‘cent., and the area crushed 81 per cent. It will be also seen that the 
seasons of 1893 and 1894 were the two most favourable of the decade, 
the average yields being 1°74 and 1°84 of a ton respectively. 
The cultivation of sugar-cane is confined to the coastal districts, 
and in only thirteen of these does the area planted exceed 1,000 
acres, whilst the great bulk of the production is contributed by the 
Bundaberg group and Mackay. 
The average yield in the principal sugar districts for each of the 
past four years was as follows :— 


1893. | 1894. 1895. 1896. 
= ee ae 7 — 
Ayr aac ace ee, ) ie i 1:84 | HY 1-61 1°36 
Bundaberg... ; i ee Teal | ales 1:48 1:47 
Cairns ... ae 505 up te Leo e eh elarD: 1°89 1°58 
Childers — ais fe wt or é | 3 IaAl 2°20 
Ingham aon Bees a ise aie 2°26 DP, 1°86 1:99 
cet ats Weed ce Sl ese oh OG 0:96 124 
Mackay iM, A 2 re ca ale) 7s) 1°47 101 
Maryborough... be ee ae den |) alts 2:09 2°00 eit 
Mourilyan “... Fe eer es Polistes 1:49 161 208 
Miran one: ae a ves ae me Bo ais ae )  al8¥) 
Colony... vila ee nea 2 Sch 1°74 1°84 1°55 alssal 


Careful and thorough cultivation of cane under ordinary 
circumstances will always yield a suitable reward, but that alone will 
be insufficient, except special attention be directed to the prevention 
and cure of the many plagues and diseases to which sugar-cane is 
subject. A wide field is open in this direction to scientists and others 
to come to the assistance of the unfortunate sugar-grower, who is 
feebly battling against these scourges. Fortunately, the loss which 
has resulted to Queensland planters both from the ravages of insects 
and disease has been confined to certain localities, and the cane- 
fields of the colony have not up to the present suffered in these 
respects to anything like the same extent as some of the other sugar- 
producing countries, yet the plagues referred to spread with such 
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alarming rapidity under favourable conditions that no efforts should 
be spared to stamp them out. It is also evident that in this direction 
isolated efforts are almost useless on the part of individuals; the 
movement must be general, and thus be aided by the very best 
scientific and other assistance procurable. It cannot be denied that 
there are districts in the colony where the majority of the cultivators 
adopt the most approved methods, but the failure of a minority— 
perhaps a small one—to join in the effort made, and by carelessness 
and neglect permitting their farms to become centres from whence a 
constant cause of mischief is disseminated to those of their more 
prudent neighbours, renders the efforts of the latter almost nugatory. 
“ The Diseasesin Plants Act of 1896” provides aremedy by compelling 
owners on the demand of an inspector to take all necessary steps to 
treat diseased plants, and, if necessary, on the demand of the 
Minister to destroy the same. This measure will, no doubt, be to° 
some extent effective in dealing with extreme cases, by preventing 
persons conducting their holdings in such a manner as to become a 
source of injury to the farms of tke intelligent and thrifty ; but a 
large amount of evil may still result long before the circumstances 
would warrant official interference. Against such, the best defence is 
to educate the offenders into realising the advantage to be derived 
from careful and efficient cultivation. 

It is generally assumed that the kinds of cane now planted givea 
return within twelve months from planting or cutting ; and although 
for the most part this is so, yet in specific years the figures given in 
the agricultural schedule show that a considerable amount of cane is 
held over annually. Thus, in 1895, 77,247 acres were under cane, and 
only 55,771 acres, or 72 cent., were crushed ; whilst last year there were 
83,093 acres of land under cane; of this, 66,640 acres, or 80 per cent., 
was crushed, which would appear to be a larger proportion than usually 
obtains, the mean for the last ten years being in accord with that for 
1895—namely, 72 per cent. Probably the necessity of cutting frosted 
areas which would have otherwise been held over operated to raise the 
proportion of the area which was crushed last year, the winter of 1896 
haying proved an exceedingly severe one. 

In 1896 there were 2,254 schedules received in which cane, grown 
for purposes of sugar production, was returned as one of the items of 
cultivation. In 1,286 of these the area crushed exceeded 10 acres. A 
large number of persons plant cane as food for live stock, very 
frequently too in localities where its successful cultivation for sugar- 
making purposes would be out of the question. In such ease the 
area thus dealt with is not tabulated as amongst that devoted to the 
cultivation of sugar-cane. 

The outlook for the season 1897-8 was not promising, and it was 
expected that the production would fall short of 1896-7 by at least 
10,000 tons. Kecent reports have, however, been somewhat reassuring, 
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and it is probable that the loss may not be as great as anticipated. 
The more southerly districts will be responsible for the total decrease, 
which will absorb the increase of the more northerly ones. 


The home requirement for sugar for the past year or two has 
amounted to, roundly speaking, about 20,000 tons per annum, and is 
increasing at a greater ratio than the population. This is due to the 
expansion of various industries, notably those of brewing and jam- 
making. The increase during 1896 in these two manufactures alone 
would be responsible for an additional consumption of sugar to the 
extent of about 1,000 tons. On the basis of last year’s production there 
would be left about 80,000 tons available for export. Assuming the con- 
sumption for the rest of Australasia at the same ratio per capita as for 
Queensland, this would provide a market for about 160,000 tons ; -but 
for this Fiji at least becomes a competitor, and Honolulu and Java 
might perhaps also have to be to some extent reckoned with. As Fiji 
produces annually from 30,000 to 35,000 tons, by the time the 
Queensland output has increased by an additional 25,000 or 30,000 
tons more distant markets will have to be sought for, and direct 
competition with the bounty-fed beet sugar of Europe encountered, 
although some relief may perhaps be afforded by the market in 
Canada. Mr. Lake, Special Commissioner for the Dominion, recently 
stated that British Columbia would soon be in a position to absorb 
60,000 tons. 

Fortunately for this colony, as well as for all countries where the 
production of cane sugar is one of the prominent industries, signs of 
dissatisfaction are apparent during recent years on the part of the 
general taxpayer in those countries where the cultivation of beet for 
the manufacture of sugar is fostered by a Government bonus, because 
the bonus not only adds considerably to the burden of taxation, but 
the excise duty levied to pay the bonus increases the cost of sugar to 
the consumer. The Bill recently passed by the French Chamber of 
Deputies providing for the payment of bounties to the manufacturers 
of beet sugar was only carried by a narrow majority, and a conference 
was to have been held in Paris shortly afterwards at which all the 
great beet sugar producing countries of Europe were to be represented, 
to adopt measures to bring about the conclusion of the present 
system. -It is true that during the progress of this industry, which 
has now attained gigantie proportions, great advances have been made 
both in the production of beets containing a largely increased per- 
centage of saccharine matter and also in the economical manufacture 
ofthesugar; but whether these improvements are sufficient to enable the © 
industry to be pursued at a profit without the support of special 
monetary assistance on the part of the State is very doubtful. With 
the removal of the bounty the production would probably cease, to 
the manifest advantage of tropical countries where the sugar-cane is 
capable of cultivation. This subject formed one of the points brought 
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under notice of the English authorities by the Premier of Queensland, 
when in England recently, as vitally affecting the future cultivation 
of sugar in this colony. 


The question is a momentcus one; for, with the practical, if not 
the actual, disappearance of the margin between cost of production and 
the market price, the position of an industry in which some £5,000,000 
is invested, which distributes £750,000 annually, and employs some 
20,000 persons, calls for grave consideration. The bounty-fed beet 
sugar of Europe is a keen competitor. The English consumer pays 
but little more than 1d. per Ib. for the same sugar that costs the German 
eonsumer in the country of manufacture more than four times that 
amount, and unless corrective measures are adopted the unprotected 
eane-sugar must be driven out of the market. The proposal that the 
United Kingdom should take the tax off tea, coffee, and cocoa, and 
levy a like amount on foreign-grown beet-sugar, has been strongly 
supported by Queensland sugar-planters, and it has been pointed out 
that when sugar was made free and tea taxed the positions were just 
the reverse of what they are at present: sugar was grown entirely 
by British colonists, whilst tea was the product of a foreign country. 


Arrowroor.—The plant (Canna edulis) from which Queensland 
arrowroot is manufactured grows freely in the Southern portion of the 
colony, and, if a market were secured, could be produced to an almost 
unlimited extent. It is in all respects equal to the West Indian article 
prepared from the starch of the Waranta. 


The colonial demand for this commodity is necessarily restricted, 
and although it does not readily deteriorate like most farinaceous 
substances, and is therefore well adapted for export, it is not very 
saleable in the United Kingdom. This is largely due to a difficulty 
that has arisen under the Imperial Food and Drugs Act in connection 
with the disposal of Queensland arrowroot in the United Kingdom, 
owing to the fact that it was the product of a plant not botanieally 
synonymous with that from which the article known as arrowroot 
in the British market is obtained. Since then the Secretary of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, London, in response to a communication 
from the Agent-General for Queensland, replied:—*“The term 
arrowroot, without prefix or qualification, should, speaking strictly, be 
restricted to the starch derived from plants of the genus Maranta. 

A purchaser asking simply for arrowroot would presumably 
by use and wont expect to be supplied with Maranta starch. : 
* Queensland arrowroot, the product of Canna edulis, is quite a different 
starch, . . . Inasmuch as the term arrowroot, without a 
prefix or qualification, is now well established, the vendors of the 
Queensland article would, in the Board’s opinion, best protect 
themselves by labelling it as ‘ Queensland arrowrout, prepared from 
Canna edulis.” 
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Thus growers of arrowroot in the colony who wish to export to 
the United Kingdom must either plant the MWaranta or make up their 
minds that their product shall be placed on the home market distinctly 
labelled as above, and then rely upon the merits of the arrowroot: 
produced from the Canna edulis to secure the sale of that article. 

There appears, however, to be at times a special inquiry in the 
United Kingdom for Queensland arrowroot, as some invalids prefer it 
to any other. 


The area planted and the production for the past six years 
were as follow :— 


Year, | Acres. Lb. eooraes 
1891 yaa nie Aa reo oo 237 682, 252 2,879 
182 te oa ae ie Apeel| 222 576,738 2,598 
1893 ore Be fee eae sae 192 448, 737 2,337 
1894 ate tee es 5 See 282 534,687 1,896 
1895 ae a0) was oH <3 194 346,853 1,788 
1896 oo te eee i a, 309 700,303 2,266 


Tosacco.—Although for many years the suitability of the Queens- 
land climate for the cultivation of the tobacco plant had been fully 
demonstrated, yet at the end of 1886 there were only 90 acres under 
this crop. 

In common with all new industries, experience had to be gained 
respecting the growth of the plant, the curing of the leaf, and its sub- 
sequent manufacture. Great advances in these directions have been 
made, and colonial tobacco has acquired a hold on the market, the local 
production amounting to nearly one-half of the local consumption. 
In 1896 the consumption of tobacco in Queensland amounted to 
1,622,482 Ib.; there were 727,791 lb. imported, valued at £74,501, 
and 71,757 lb. exported, valued at £5,065, leaving a net import of 
656,034 Ib.; so that the 966,448 lb, or 60 per cent. of the total 
consumption, was that of the home-grown article, still leaving a wide 
field for expansion before the question of export has to be considered. 

Particulars respecting this crop for the past six years are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Year. Acres. Dried Leaf. Average. 
Cwt. 
SOL nee non re 790 7,704 9°75 
1892) = rit, nae 318 3,808 11:97 
1893"... Se ae 475 - 4,577 9°64 
1394) io apn S05 915 9,571 10°46 
eis ae = ead 1,061 7,511 7°08 
HSSGme... at ec ' 994 8,629 £68 


The most satisfactory average results were obtained in the year 
of least production; whilst in 1895, when the acreage was greatest, the 
return was actually less than in either 1891 or 1894, and relatively less 
than in any other year of the quinquennium, 
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There is no doubt that at an early date the cultivation of tobacco 
will assume considerable importance amongst the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony. 

The high tablelands of the Southern Downs are the principal 
sites of tobacco culture. Here there are some millions of acres of land 
admirably adapted to the growth of this plant, and it has been con- 
clusively proved that with care and attention tobacco of the best 
quality can be produced. The average yield obtained in Queensland 
considerably exceeds the returns for the United States. There, 
according to McCarty’s “ Statistician and Economist,” the returns for 
1893 and 1894 were 687 lb. and 777 lb. respectively, which is below 
that obtained in the colony in 1895, the year of poorest yield of the 
last six. This, perhaps, is due to a not unnatural desire to secure a 
heavy crop, and consequently to a want of judgment in picking, leaves 
being taken that should be rejected, and thereby the quality of the 
whole crop deteriorated. A better knowledge of how to grow the 
crop, and still more of how to gather and cune it is all that is required 
to bring the production among the exporting industries of the colony. 
This knowledge would no doubt bé ultimately acquired by experience, 
but this often proves an expensive mode to the student; and as the 
Government have obtained the services of a tobacco expert from 
America, a less costly manner of obtaining the information will be 
afforded. 

Tobacco was cultivated to a greater or less extent in seventeen 
different districts. 

The following figures furnish information for 1896 respecting the 
five principal districts :— 


Acres. Yield. 

Cwt. 

Texas ... ik if ae Ea Ae en 482 3,909 
Killarney... ee ab 5 ie aes 164 1,583 
Stanthorpe ... Sts os Ree He sh bg 635 
Inglewood ... a ts ih ae i 241 2,089 
Warwick Ba Roe on ee = Pr 18 294 


Two of these districts, it will be seen, contributed 89 per cent. of 
the total area and $8 per cent. of the total output for the year. 


Correre.—This product has only recently assumed such import- 
ance in the colony as to be worth special record. Previous to 1895 it 
was returned under the heading “ Other Crops.” 

As the world’s demand for this stimulant is an increasing one, - 
and already exceeds 500,000 tons, worth more than £40,000,000 
sterling, it will readily be seen that its cultivation offers a large field 
for enterprise. To anyone with a small capital and a certain amount 
of previously acquired knowledge, the cultivation of the coffee plant, 
if entered upon with discretion, affords a safe and remunerative 
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investment. A situation weil sheltered from the prevailing wind and 
possessed of rich voleanic soil of good quality “ right through,” and 
not dependent upon alluvium for its fertility, is best suited to the 
growth of the plant. Elevated locations afford the best sites for the 
most permanent plantation, but the shrubs are somewhat slower in 
coming to maturity. 

In a reprint appearing in the Queensland Agricultural Journal of 
an article in the Owirns Post—and Cairns is at present the chief seat 
of the coffee culture—it is stated that at Kuranda and Atherton, 
places west of Cairns distant 20 and 50 miles respectively, there are 
thousands of acres of land eminently adapted for coffee-planting, and 
the locality possesses the advantage of a high rainfall. The article 
also contained an estimate of the capital required to start a small 
plantation. This showed that a capital of £1,000 would be sufficient 
to plant 20 acres, including the purchase and clearing of the land, 
providing for the erection of a dwelling-house and fencing, and the 
necessary horses and implements, and also stated that from such a 
farm a return of £400 per annum would certainly be realised after the 
fourth year, which would rapidly increase thereafter. This estimate 
as to profit has since been amply confirmed by recent sales, as three 
tons of Queensland beans grown on the Russell Riyer realised 9d. 
per lb- f.0.b. at Cairns; and this, on the admitted yield of half a ton 
to the acre, gives a return of £42 per acre. This estimate was based 
on paid labour only, and the cost would be’ proportionately reduced if 
any work were undertaken by the man or his family. 


In another article contributed by a gentleman who had had in the 
same neighbourhood an opportunity of noting the progress of coffee 
culture, the opinion was expressed that a return of £60 to £80 per 
acre might easily be secured. 

When a crop that takes several years to mature is first introduced 
it is unreasonable to estimate the average yield on the total acreage, 
as so large a proportion of the area is at least for the first few years 
non-contributory to the production. Thus there were 188 acres 
returned as planted, and the yield was 9,707 |b. of coffee, but of the 
138 acres, 112 were not matured, so that there were only 26 acres 
giving any return. The following are the particulars respecting this 
yield :— 


| Acres yielding 
District. enna ene Yield, Average, 

| Lb. Lb. 
Cairns al 15 7,795 520 
Cook 7 ee | 7 512 73 
Maroochy ... real 3 1,300 467 
Cardwell ... } 1 | 100 100 
stale so ee, ee: 26 | 9,707 373 
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It is very doubtful if any of this land was in full bearing, and 
certainly most of it had only borne for the one season, so that these 
figures in no way illustrate the possibilities of the crop. -A reference 
to the schedules shows that in one or two instances on small areas the 
yield of half a ton to the acre was secured. 

‘The coffee shrub thrives and bears in all the coast districts, even 
as far south as Brisbane, although, as it is unable to stand much frost, 
it is better suited to the scrub lands of tropical Queensland. 

FRUIT. 

Writing upon; Fruit Culture in Queensland, Mr. Benson, the 

Government Fruit Expert, very happily illustrates the question thus ; 
“The subject is more comprehensive than most persons imagine, as it 
embraces the cultivation ot practically every fruit of commercial 
value that can be grown in any part of the world—extreme tropical 
fruits such as the Durien and Mangosteen probably excepted. Few 
persons realise the magnitude of this colony or have any idea of the 
wide range of climate to be met with within its boundaries, climates 
varying from that of the temperate regions at Stanthorpe to that of 
the tropics as at Cairns or Cooktown, with every other kind of climate 
that can occur between these extremes ; climates with a heavy rainfall 
and moisture-laden atmosphere to climates with a small and very 
uncertain rainfall and a dry atmosphere. This variation of climate, or 
rather this large number of climates, accounts for the comprehensive 
nature of fruit culture in Queensland. In the temperate districts all 
the fruits of the temperate regions can be grown, in the semi-tropical 
districts those of the semi-tropics, and in addition there are the medium 
climates of the table-lands capable of growing good deciduous fruits, 
table and wine grapes, and the dry hot climate of the interior, which, 
when the rainfall can be supplemented by irrigation from artesian or 
other sources, will grow fruits that are valuable for drying, oil-making, 
raisins, wine, or brandy.” 

Aj] tropical fruits, and in parts of the colony most of those found 
in Europe, can be grown with great success. 

The grape vine is very generally cultivated both for wine-making 
and for table use. 

Much of the wine that is made, when properly matured, is of 
excellent. quality; but, unfortunately, in the past it has been the 
practice of vignerons to place portions of their vintage on the market 
in an immature condition, resulting in dissatisfaction to the consumer 
and their own ultimate loss. Experience has taught the impolicy of 
this step, and to a large and rapidly increasing extent the wiser course 
of storing wines until fit for the market now obtains. 

For a long time the manufacture was for the most part carried 
out in small quantities by individual farmers... Under these conditions, 
wine was often made from inferior grapes, and a scientific treatment 
of the manufacture was impossible; for some years, however, the 
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manufacture of wine has been, to a much greater extent than 
formerly, treated as a separate industry, and although frequently 
carried out by persons possessing large vineyards, even they, for the 
most part, purchase grapes from other growers to supplement their own 
production. 

This practice of selling grapes to be made into wine elsewhere 
—frequently at a place hundreds of miles distant—had so much 
increased that the returns as framed were misleading, as in some cases 
it is probable that the same grapes that were returned by the farmer as 
cut for sale were again returned in the shape of wine by the manu- 
facturer, so it was considered inadvisable to continue the practice of 
treating the making of wine as part of the farming industry, and in 
1895 it was discontinued. 

The acreage under vines in bearing and the yield for the last five 
years were as follow :— 


Acres. Yield. Average. 

Bearing. Lb. Libs = 
1892). 05. cis ne nee Ace aha 1,738 3,813,703 2,194 
1893) «2. Bon nee ae is sa 1,620 2,894,078 1,793 
89 fee ack eee A ae per 1,667 4,572,556 2,743 
1895"... ae a8 cee ace eral 1,782 4,254,795 | 2,388 
TSO Greece con oD Rie cee auc 1,842 5,122,531 2,781 


The grapes for the first four years have been in part estimated 
by a conversion, of the wine returned, back into grapes on a basis 
arrived at by an estimate of the average quantity of grapes required 
to make a gallon of wine. 

The production of raisins on a commercial scale has never been 
attempted, although such small experiments as have been made have 
amply justified the assurance that in many places the soil and climate 
are well adapted to the cultivation and drying of the raisin grape 
and of the currant. 

With a view to initiating this industry in Queensland, the 
Commercial Agent of the Government to the South of Europe has 
been visiting the Mediterranean and the Levant to make inquiries as 
to the fruits best suited for the purpose, and generally to obtain 
information respecting the culture and curing. 


Although uot exempt from many of the diseases which attack 
the vine, and the viticulturalist has at times had to cope with oidium 
and other troubles in an epidemic form, yet, fortunately, the Queens- 
land vineyards have up to the present been free from that much- 
dreaded plague, the Phylloxera vastatriz. As its presence has been 
rather severely felt in some of the other colonies, it may not be without 
interest to notice the successful efforts that are being made in re- 
planting the denuded vineyards in France with vines from America. 
Great difficulty was at first experienced in finding varieties suited to 
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the calcareous and rocky soil that so frequently abounds, but one 
earnest vigneron who has travelled about America, and been to much 
trouble in the matter, has now introduced types of a vine from Texas 
which, it 1s fully believed, is suited to the soil, will endure great 
extremes of heat, cold, and drought, and, above all, appears to be 
phylloxera-resisting to a very remarkable extent. 

Grapes have been successfully shipped from Melbourne to London, 
and in some instances the financial results have been most satisfactory. 

Bananas.—This, the fruit next in importance commercially to the 
grape, is largely cultivated in the Northern seaboard districts, from 
whence it is shipped to the southern colonies. Although the ruling 
price for this fruit is a low one—bananas being retailed at 2d. to 3d. 
per dozen—it is evidently a profitable crop, as the area devoted to it 
steadily increases. Nor is this surprising when the’ wonderfully 
reproductive nature of the plant is considered. It is stated to be the 
most prolific known, exceeding in this respect the potato by 44 times 
and wheat by 131 times. 


The returns for the past ten years have been— 


| 


Year. Area, Yield. Average. | Year. Area. Yield. Average. 

ees eee 
Acres. Doz. Doz. | Acres, Doz. Doz. 

1887 «| 2,048 6,268,652 3,061 1892... | 3,059 14,277,663 4,667 
1888 tes fy wepeco 6,320,858 2,847 || 1893". 2,423 10,591,306 4,371 
1839 fea | ©3j282 4,993,517 135219) D894 eS 3,075 8,928,025 2,903 
1890 ...| 3,890 22,002,092 DsGDEi LSID. es 3,916 14,860,386 3,795 
1891 ...| 3,897 | 11,644,769 2,988 | SOG seco cts cia 17,059,124 3,810 


The acreage under this fruit more than doubled during the ten 
years, although the increase during the last five was slight. It will be 
seen that the productiveness of this crop fluctuates very greatly, an 
extreme illustration of this being found in a comparison of the results 
for 1889 and 1890. 

PinEappLEs.—This fruit, which is largely grown in the vicinity of 
Brisbane, was—about 1891-92—exported to Melbourne in considerable 
quantities. This trade has fallen away in recent years, chiefly owing 
to the fact that the crops were attacked by a disease which completely 
destroyed the fruit, which was believed to be due to the pernicious 
practice of continually cropping the same land without replanting 
or treating with suitable manures. Producers also complained that 
they frequently did not obtain a fair return for fruit sent to the 
south in consequence of the middlemen combining to form a corner, 
when, as the consignment consisted of a commodity so quickly 
perishable, an immediate sale at any price was imperative. This fruit 
would, there is little doubt, keep in cool chambers for the time 
necessary to reach the United Kingdom, and could be larided at a 
period of the year when, shipments Foe the West Indies and a 
having ceased, a fair price would be realised. 


PINEAPPLE PLANTATION—Nudgee, near Brisbane. 
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The returns for the past six years were as follow :— 


Year. Area, Yield, Average. 

Acres. Doz. | Doz. 
Sole oan os 1,138 545,415 | 478 
Ise PAE en B06 noc 1,035 663,803 641 
TBS Bie sec ™: 803 343,773 | 425 
SO4e ee Gee Boe 819 686,135 838 
IS ae eee oc bes 847 | 376,875 445 
1896... ood oe 823 313,835 381 


Cirrus Fruirs (Oraneus, Lemons, Limes, anp Crrrons).—The 
climate and soil of a large extent of the colony is so eminently suited 
to the growth of all trees of the citrus genus that a practically unlimited 
production of oranges could readily be secured if an assured market 
were only available. Outside the colony, Melbourne has hitherto been 
the principal outlet for Queensland oranges, and here they meet with 
the heavy competition of New South Wales fruit. A year or two ago, 
when there was a prospect of direct communication with Vancouver, 
it was hoped that—as our season was at its best when oranges were 
out in California—a profitable trade might be opened up in this 
fruit with Canada and other parts of North America; but as the 
fruit had to be shipped from here through Sydney, the increased cost 
to be incurred rendered the project unremunerative. Failing this 
market, and the supply in Australia being in excess of the demand, 
the prospect of an expansion of our orange trade did not appear hope- 
ful.. The shipment of fruit to Europe has for a long time been 
mooted, and some was sent there, but the earlier experiments with 
soft fruits have not been very encouraging. Recently, however, a 
further effort in this direction, made from Sydney, was brought 
to a most successful issue. This effert to open a market for our 
Australian citrus fruits promises to become the precursor of better 
things, as it proves the possibility of so selecting and packing oranges _ 
that they will bear the long and trying voyage to Europe. The 
experiment referred to was made by the “ Board of Experts,’’ Sydney, 
who purchased 1,700 cases of oranges, had them carefully packed 
under the supervision of Mr. G. H. Benson—now Queensland’s fruit 
expert—and shipped for London by the “Ophir.” The results were 
the arrival of the fruit in good condition, a consequent ready sale at 
good prices, and a substantial profit on the transaction. 


The West Indies, from their propinquity, naturally have an 
advantage in the shipping of any fruit products to the markets of the 
United Kingdom; and Jamaica, where the orange is hardly cultivated 
at all, but exists in a semi-wild state, was able last year, on the failure 
of the orange crop in Florida, to supply the demand by shipments of 
the fruit aggregating to a value of £169,293. The western portions 
‘of Canada, therefore, as referred to, offer the more profitable market 
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for Queensland oranges, although, as the fruit here mature during 
the out-season in America, a share in the British trade during a small 
portion of the year may also be looked for. 


The area and yield of oranges for the past six years were as 
follow :— 


Year. Area. | Yield. Average. 

Acres. Doz. Doz. 
1891) 2. ave rn 1,423 | 1,090,804 767 
TGRPA ace geo eal 1,724 1,689,466 | 980 
T8937 2s 75 accel 1,630 | 2,663,211 | 1,634 
1894 ... FO Aa 1,672 2,048,919 | 1,225 
1895" 5. Gee | 1,900 1,995,872 | 1,050 
ICR OS ee neh Dat a7oL 1,348,990 | 753 

| 


The lemon, the lime, and the citron all flourish, and yet Italian- 
grown lemons are sold in Sydney. Monserrat lime-juice is in the 
markets of all the colonies for use both at sea and ashore, and candied 
peel is a regular item of import. Another member of the citrus genus 
which thrives in Jamaica has been recommended in the Agricultural 
Journal for cultivation in thiscolony. This is a fruit of the Shaddock 
family, called the “grape fruit,’ from the peculiarity of its growing in 
clusters. It is full-juiced and of delicate flavour, and is, moreover, 
much valued on account of its tonic properties. 


Oturr Frurrs.—As already stated, nearly every kind of fruit can 
be grown. Those returned on the agricultural schedules for 1896included 
21 varieties, the chief of which were—Cocoanut, 506 acres, producing 
18,558 dozen; mangoes, 205 acres, 252,068 dozen; melons, 145 acres; 
11,746 dozen; apples, 74 acres, 62,426 dozen; plums, 54 acres, 2,454 
bushels ; lemons, 33 acres, 21,438 dozen; persimmons, 29 acres, 4,265 
dozen ; and strawberries, 27 acres, 20,565 quarts. The cocoanut is neces- 
sarily only planted in the Northern coastal districts. The mango thrives 
in most parts of the colony where the frost is not too severe, and 

especially on the eastern side of the Great Dividing Range. The 
apple is principally grown on the Downs, especially in the vicinity of 
the New England district. 


The question of cultivating the olive has been attracting a 
considerable amount of attention of late, and the Department of 
Agriculture recently issued a bulletin on the subject from the pen of © 
Major Chapman, British Consul at Leghorn. There is no doubt that 
the soil and climate of a portion of the colony are well fitted for the 
growth of the olive. 


In addition to those specially referred to, the following fruits 
also appear in the returns as having been successfully cultivated :— 
Apricots, custard apples, date plums, figs, gooseberries, guavas, 


—— 


STACKING HAY—Green Hills Farm, near Warwick. 
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nectarines, papaw apples, passion fruit, peaches, quinces, and sweet 
sops. Many other varieties are grown, but not in individually suffi- 
cient quantities to merit the paleeaan of returns. 


The opportunities for pursuing the business of an orchardist are 
ample, and with a judicious selection of land and careful cultivation a 
prolific return of nearly any kind of fruit may be secured. On these 
points the officers of the Agricultural Department are ever ready to 
afford information and adyice to inquirers. The chief difficulty is the 
question of a market, which within the colony is limited, and for 
export greater combination amongst the producers than at present 
exists is required. In New Zealand the formation of. a co-operative 
Joint stock company for the sale of fruit has proved of great benefit 
to the growers. The articles of this association were very carefully 
drawn up so as to prevent the company passing into the hands of a 
few, and to maintain the share-list as a widely-diffused one, strictly 
confined to fruit-growers, the’ interest of each shareholder being 
limited to a certain proportion of his production. 


Hay.—The returns obtained from hay of all kinds during 1896 
were rather more satisfactory that in 1895, and the average was 
slightly above that for the past five years, as will be seen from the 
following statement :— 


1891 Aik bee 192 1894 Te Son JIA, 
1892 Ans me LO 1895 sb ea Les 
1893 Bete, een 88 1896 oe Boe 33 


There was a very large increase in the area devoted to hay crops 
last year—namely, 25 per cent. on the figures for 1895. This increased 
area, moreover, was not the result, as is so frequently the case, of a 
corresponding decrease in land under artificially sown pasture, as the 
latter was also in excess last year. 

The following table affords a comparison of each of the different 
kinds of hay crops for the past two years :— 


1895. 1896. 
Mown for Hay. 5 
Average Yield Lai Average Yield 
Acres per Acre. Acres. per Acre. 
Tons. | Tons 
Wheat 1,344 1-06 1,845 | 0:92 
Oats 9,763 1°28 11,565 1°54 
Barley 221 1°68 282 — | 1°78 
Rye 410 2°30 427 1°68 
Lucerne 5 : 14,315 2°15 17,892 2:34 
Panicum ... et rae 2,411 193 3,673 191 
Other grasses... as M45 | 1°56 80: = | 1-70 
otal toc is 28,609 . 178 35,764 | 1°95 


U 
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The land under lucerne, oats, and panicum, in the order named, 
chiefly contributed to the increase in the acreage above referred to. 
Wheat, rye, and panicum gave poorer average yields than in 1895, but 
as these were on small areas the mean return for the whole colony 
was not greatly affected thereby. Lucerne is the crop mostly in 
favour for hay, and last year the acreage under it comprised w:thin a 
little of half the total area sown for hay, whilst that under oats 
included 65 per cent. of the remainder. 


Grren Forsce.—The land employed in the production of green- 
stuff in 1896 was not quite so much as in the previous year. The 
following statement furnishes particulars respecting the green fodder 
crops for 1896. It also probably includes the area the product of 
which was placed in silo :— 


Acres. Acres. 
Wheat aes eee O66 Sugar-cane... 2. 15069 
Oats oe ee 2802 Sorghum, &c. see ©68,848 
Barley ner e236 Lucerne... .. 4,630 
Maize 5 pele 423 Panicum ... as 825 
Rye... a2 ee 223 Other grasses sen 22,000) 


Total, 19,509 acres. 


As in the case of hay, lucerne also stands first as a green crop. 
The area under panicum being nearly doubled shows that a dry season 
was anticipated in 1896, as on the least appearance of dry weather 
farmers at once plant panicum, in consequence of its well-known 
drought-resisting qualities. 


Enstnace.—This mode of preserving forage is not so much 
availed of as its many advantages would justify. The reason for this 
is hard to determine, unless it is due to the extreme conservatism of 
our farmers. At one time it was deemed impossible to store fodder in 
this manner, except by the aid of erections and appliances more or 
less costly ; but it has been demonstrated again and again that green 
forage may be stored in the open without any pit or enclosure, and 
with little extraneous pressure, much in the same way as hay, and with 
but little if any more trouble; whilst the nutritive capacity of the like 
quantity of green herbage thus stored is said to be very much greater 
than if turned into hay. A silo, moreover, can be packed with many 
kinds of forage that cannot be converted into hay, such as green 
maize, sorghum, green sugar-cane, &c. Bush grass, even of the coarse 
kinds that stock would reject if made into hay, is eagerly devoured if 
chaffed and converted into ensilage. 


One sati&factory circumstance in connection with the employment 
of the silo last year—which in a degree compensates for the smaller 
quantity made, and affords hopes of an extension in the near future— 
was the extended area over which this mode ofj preserving forage was 
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adopted. There were only eleven districts where ensilage was made 
in 1895, and nineteen districts last year— 


Warwick ae see ae a ies 100 
Brisbane... ite Beh ea eee eee? aU 
Goodna ... es ae TA Sa As 210) 
Caboolture co noe nee cy cep ae 74 
Dalby 50 500 obs ee ... 40 
Fourteen other districts eg re cee NSB} 

Aggregate total ... ee ee .. 495 


ArtrFictatty Sown Pasture.—Nearly all the grazing country 
of Queensland is covered with natural indigenous grasses, and 
artificially sown pastures only comprise an infinitesimal area. To 
persons outside Australia only familiar with the conditions obtaining 
in more largely-settled countries this will appear a fact hard te 
realise. 

In 1896 there were 11,960 acres of land artificially sown with 
perennial grasses devoted to pasture. 

Most satisfactory results are frequently obtained from scrub land 
by sowing clover and other perennial grasses in soil which has received 
very little previous cultivation. Thus, for instance, a crop or two of 
corn is raised immediately after the timber is felled and burnt off, the 
land having been worked only with the hoe. By these means the first 
growth of weeds is kept in check, the tillage being the least which 
can be bestowed. As land thus treated, when sown with suitable 
grass seed, rapidly becomes excellent pasture, and supports a surpris- 
ingly large number of cattle in proportion to its acreage, whether for 
fattening or for dairy purposes, it forms at a small cost a most 
valuable adjunct to the farm. In each of six districts upwards of 
500 acres of artificially sown pasture were utilised for grazing purposes 
—namely, Toowoomba, 3,939 acres; Warwick, 1,740 acres; Killarney, 
1,626 acres; Herberton, 834 acres; Cairns, 815 acres; and Nerang, 
545 acres. 


Orner Crops.—These may be divided into two classes—first, those 
returns of which were actually received last year ; and, secondly, those 
which experience has shown can be satisfactorily cultivated, or, 
reasoning from analogy, that the conditions of soil and climate teach 
should be capable of successful production. 

The schedules for 1896 contained records of beans, cabbages, 
carrots, cauliflowers, cucumbers, marrows, onions, peas, pumpkins, 
swede turnips, taro, tomatoes, turnips, yams, cassava, chicory, cow-pea, 
ginger, kaffir corn, mangel wurzel, manioc, rosellas, rhubarb, and 
tapioca. Besides these, all vegetables grown in Europe thrive well, 
especially in the- winter months, but during the summer copious 
watering becomes necessary to bring them to perfection. 
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Other products connected with agriculture, which have only as 
yet been experimented with, and which offer opportunities for further 
enterprise include :— 

Sericutturr.—The mulberry grows luxuriantly and the silk- 
worm thrives, and in skilled hands the industry would probably rise to 
importance. 

Hops.—Experierced farmers have expressed the opinion that 
there are thousands of acres on the tablelands of the New England 
district where the hop-vine could be grown with great success. 

Essences, Druas, AnD PErruMES.—The native flora alone would 
yield many drugs and essences of rare value and in large quantities, 
but the horticulturist skilled in this branch of the subject might grow 
all the choicest flowers and shrubs used by the perfume producers of 
Southern France. 

O1ts.— Olive, cocoanut, cotton, linseed, and castor oils might all 
be produced, some of the trees and plants from which they are 
derived yielding also other valuable articles of commerce. 

Inpra-ruBpper.—The demand for this product has so greatly 
increased that the price has risen accordingly, whilst the present 
sources of supply are threatening collapse. The best Para rubber 
comes from South America, and is the product of indigenous trees ; it 
is quoted in London at 8s. 6d. per lb. Some of the Ficus of Queens- 
land yield caoutchoue, though no species of plant yet discovered has 
been proved to possess rubber of a quality fit for commerce. The 
climate of the Northern portion of the colony at least should be well 
suited to the growth and cultivation of the trees from which the 
American rubber is obtained, and as the world uses 100,000,000 lb. 
annually, of which Great Britain takes 50,000,000, the growing of the 
best description of rubber-trees could hardly fail to be profitable. __ 

Datryinc.—Although the leading cattle country of Australia, 
Queensland, until quite recently, had but small pretensions to the 
possession of a dairying industry, Butter and cheese were made only 
in small quantities by individual farmers; whilst with few exceptions 
no attempt was made to select and improve the breed of milch cattle. 
Considerable advance has been made in these matters, but much 
yet remains to be accomplished before the colony attains the position 
it is certain to occupy amongst the great dairying countries of the 
world. It was formerly asserted that the climate of Queensland 
was unsuited to the making of butter—a statement which, though 
absolutely incorrect, is not to be wondered at, when the then existing 
conditions of the industry are considered. The selection and culling 
of dairy herds even by the test of the pail was but little resorted to; 
stud bulls were often bred from cows because the latter were so wild 
as to be useless as milkers. Artificial feeding was seldom. resorted 
to, and sMelter and bedding in most cases considered superfluous. 
The practice of milking cows with calves at foot, instead of bringing 
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up the latter by hand, was carried out, resulting in the semi-starvation 
of the calves, and a serious deterioration in the quality of the animals 
when they arrived at maturity. The appliances in use were for the 
most part of a very primitive description, and the making of butter 
was too often carried out under circumstances and surroundings that 
prohibited the “turn out” of a good article. Much of this was 
occasioned by poverty and more by ignorance, for farmers in the early 
days were as a rule possessed of but little means and less experience. 
People arriving from the “ old country,” and who had there followed 
multifarious other callings finding themselves possessed of land grants 
entered almost without thought into the industry, and paid the penalty 
of non-experience. These crude attempts have given place to a well- 
organised system of dairy-farming, the establishment of creameries and 
butter-factories, co-operative and otherwise, with the result that old 
ideas are exploded, and butter is made in the colony fit to compete in 
any of the world’s markets. 

Mr. B. Jones, of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, England, 
who recently visited Queensland, speaking on his return home, said: 
“The general idea prevalent in England that Queensland is not a 
suitable country for white people to emigrate to is entirely erroneous. 
So far as the Darling Downs are concerned, a finer country could 
hardly be conceived. Here magnificent dairying land can be obtained 
cheaper than anywhere else in the colonies when everything else is 
taken into account; while the facilities for getting the produce to 
market are quite as good on the whole as anywhere else. Speaking 
from a lifelong knowledge of the butter and cheese trade of England, 
I do not hesitate to say that there is a magnificent future for the 
dairying industry in the Australasian Colonies.” 

The greatest room for improvement is now to be found in the 
herds themselves, although even in this respect advance is markedly 

noticeable. To replace a herd with costly high-bred animals is often 
' neither possible nor even desirable, but the standard may quickly be 
raised at small expense by the selection of good bulls, the culling of 
all cows who fail to milk to a-certain® standard, and by breeding only 
from the best animals. This course is now being pursued by many. 
Most dairy farmers house and feed their milkers, bring up the calves 
by hand, extract their cream with a separator, and turn it into butter 
as soon as ripe. 

Burrer.—iIn common with sugar, wine, and some other products 
resulting from farming, the modern system is rapidly bringing about 
a severance of butter-making from general agriculture, and creating 
out of its manufacture a separate industry. 

In 1895 not quite one-fourth of the total output was factory 
butter. This proportion had risen in 1896 to 53 per cent., so that 
when it is borne in mind how short a time the central factory system 
has been in operation, it will be realised from this result how soon the 
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hand-churn will be relegated to the back-blocks, and every farming 
centre be provided with a factory and its branch creameries, where 
th» milk will be received and the cream extracted by the separator. 
The commencement of this expansion of the dairying industry dates 
from the establishment of the Department of Agriculture, when a 
system of travelling dairies was introduced, and the manufacture of 
butter and cheese on a scientific basis was practically illustrated by 
persons competent to impart this branch of technical education. 
Information respecting the quantity of butter made has been 
collected on the general agricultural schedules for the past six years:— 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 

Z g Z eee pa) = 

so a a] i=] os i) cot i CS —") oS i) 

° = a rs ° = (i || = ro) = fo) = 

= I = 3 = 3 = | 5 = | =| 4 3 
oy (o} Pa | ° i) ° a (>) aS ° ma ° 
Worthen! oil vodll) ompueibevols . sine lao! eee No. | Lb. | No. | Lb, 
1,002 | 2,060,800 | 2,140 | 2,697,977 3,800 sa5tn6 480 430, 553| 4,060 3,719,523 | 4,237 | 6,164,240 


The returns for 1891 and 1892, the early years of collection, were 
probably not fully complete, and therefore the differences in number 
and quantity between these years and 1593 were not the real increases 
in production. The season of 1895 was an unfavourable one for 
dairying, it proving a very dry year; but the increase for 1896 is most 
satisfactory, amounting as it does to 66 per cent. upon the returns 
for 1895. 

The foregoing table includes all butter made, both at the factory 
and by farmers. The output of the former only was as follows:— 


1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 
Establishments (number) _... 8 29 48 34 41 
Hands (number) abs aoe 33 86 231 11835) 234 
Milk operated upon (gallons) | 526,313 4,644,293 | 3,520,437 | 7,286,070 


Butter made (Ib.) ae .. | 153,028 320, 044 | 1,100,778 "864, 989 | 3,256,468 


The number of establishments and the number of hands 
employed includes cheese factories; and for 1893 and 1894 also 
includes the same particulars relating to creameries, which had sprung 
into existence during those years, run for the sole purpose of extracting 
eream to be despatched to a factory. In 1895 the results from 
factories for butter-making were kept distinct from works that were 
pure creameries, and this course will be continued in future years. 

In Queensland the demand for butter, as compared to the popu- 
lation, is not very great, and is below that of either the United 
Kingdom, the United States, or Canada. No doubt the uncertainty 
which has obtained in the past both as to price and quality has operated 
in kceping the consumption down. With the opportunities for 
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storage which’now exist it is not possible to determine the consumption 
of butter from the figures of a single year. The average per capita 
would appear to be about 11 lb, with an increasing tendency. 

As already pointed out, this product is rapidly ceasing to be 
classed as the product of the dairy farmer; his article of trade in 
connection with it will shortly consist wholly of milk, or perhaps 
cream ; and the finished articles—butter and cheese—be the outcome 
of distinct industries: thus a division of labour has been made to the 
advantage of all concerned. 


There were 41 factories engaged in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese last year, which gave employment {o 234 persons, 
and which were worked for the most part by steam-driven machiner~, 
employing engines aggregating 186 horse-power. There were 29 
separators worked at these factories, in addition to 156 employed 
at various detached creameries, the produce of which was further 
manipulated at one or the other of the factories. The factory-made 
butter required 7,286,070 gallons of milk to produce it. Estimating 
the remaining quantity—that is, butter produced outside these estab- 
lishments on a like basis—13,750,000 gallons of miik were turned 
into butter last year. Taking the annual consumption of butter m 
Queensland at about 11 lb. per capita, on the basis of the experience 
of other years, 5,130,000 lb. of butter are required to supply the home 
demand ; leaving about 1,034,000 lb. of the 1896 manufacture available 
for foreign disposal. But, in addition to this, last year the imports 
exceeded the exports by nearly 1,000,000 lb.; so that either a large 
quantity of butter remained in store at the commencement of this 
present year, or a: greatly increased consumption has taken place. 
In consequence of the greater quantity of this commodity available, 
and of the greater evenness in the price that has recently obtained, 
it is very probable that to a certain extent increased consumption of 
the article accounted for the excess. The facilities for cold storage 
which now exist render the keeping of large stocks an easy matter, 
and thus those extreme fluctuations in the supply, and therefore in 
the price, that formerly were so frequent is prevented. There were 
some shipments of butter made during the early part of the present 
year. The actual figures for the whole colony are not available, but 
from Brisbane alone 144,154 1b., valued at £5,365, were exported, whilst 
for the. whole of 1896 the Queensland exports only amounted to 
13,942 Ib. 

There is no doubt that butter will at an early date form an 
important item of export, and that the United Kingdom will prove the 
chief market; and as the trade of that country is one for which there 
will ever be a keen competition, so it will be imperative that the article 
exported shall be of the very best quality. Denmark is at present 
the principal source of supply, and the exports from that country in 
1895 amounted to 130,000,000 lb. 
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Cnrrse.—Unlike butter, the quantity of cheese made in factories 
in 1896 greatly exceeded that made privately, the former comprising 
71 per cent. of the total. 


: 
1891. * 1892. | 189 | 1894. | 1895. 1896, 
—_ — —— 
lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. lb. lb. 
Total output ... | 141,120 | 460,208 | 816,948 | 1,536,997 | 1,841,799 | 1, 921, 404 
Factory make es a 101,142 459,189 988,129 |} i ls 336, 601 
| 


Cheese is a commodity the manufacture of which lends itself to 
the factory system even more readily than does butter, for, whilst the 
latter can without much knowledge be made by hand and in small 
quantities, cheese requires much greater skill on the part of the 
operator, and also demands the use of appliances and conveniences 
—not very costly, it is true, yet sufficiently so as to preclude their 
being purchased for the purpose of making the few cheeses required 
only for the farmer’s private use. 

The consumption of cheese of any kind is very small, only about 
44 lb. per inhabitant. The better quality of the article now made 
and the more reasonable price at which it can be obtained are 
gradually increasing the demand for the local article, which in 1896 _ 
comprised more than 94 per cent. of the total consumption, so that 
cheese will no doubt soon be added to Queensland exports. The 
excess of imports over exports was in 1896 74,300 lb., and in 1895 
194,214 Ib. 

Honery.—A country of sunshine such as Queensland, is of eourse 
an ideal home for the honey-bee, and the European varieties thrive so 
well that they may be found wild in the bush throughout the colony. 
A considerable quantity of honey is gathered and consumed ; but 
hitherto the exports have been insignificant. For many years api- 
culture was carried on in a primitive fashion with simple boxes for 
hives ; but now the frame hive is in .almost universal use, and there 

_ are a number of apiaries in operation conducted on the most scientific 
principles and with the most modern appliances, and honey and wax 
may be expected to figure largely amongst the exports, as there is in 
the United Kingdom an extensive demand for the same. The reply of 
an English firm to a letter from a Victorian apiarist advising a sample 
case of honey was “ship 100 cases per month till further advice.” 

The returns collected for 1896 from apiarists gave 15,165 hives 
and 710,697 lb. of honey. This-was an advance of about 25 per cent. 
on the numbers and quantity for the preceding year, whilst the 
exports exceeded the imports by about 27,000 Ib. 

Bacon.—Last year witnessed an increased activity in the industry 
relating to this branch of dairy farm products. As in the case of the 
production of butter and cheese, so is the slaughter and preservation 
of pigs for food being taken away from the farmer to at least an equal 
if not greater extent, and is becoming the object of a special industry. 
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Of the 5,295,776 lb. of bacon, hams, and salt pork preserved during 
1896, 3,425,140 lb. were the products of factories, amounting to 65 per 
cent. of the total production. A noticeable feature in connection with 
this subject was the much greater extent to which fresh pork was 
utilised for food last year. In 1895, 606,268 lb. of pork were consumed 
fresh, whilst in 1896 the quantity increased to 932,984 lb. The average 
weight of each pig slaughtered was 93 lb., or 7 lb. less than the mean 
weight for 1895. The average weight for the past four years has been 
—1893, 71 lb.; 1894, 97 Ib.; 1895, 100 lb.; 1896, 93 lb. 


The Petty Sessions Districts of Brisbane and South Brisbane 
are the chief centres of this industry. In these two districts 
37,684 pigs out of a total of 67,034 were slaughtered, or 56 per cent. 
of the total number. 


Povttry.—No attempt has ever been made in Queensland to 
collate any information with respect to this branch of farm production. 
In New South Wales the numbers of each kind have been recorded, 

the information having been collected at the time of the general 
census; and, assuming that the numbers in this colony bear about the 
same relation to the population as in New South Wales—and the 
conditions of the two colonies in this respect are probably not very 
dissimilar—the number of each kind would be: Fowls, 1,157,123 ; 
ducks, 116,440; turkeys, 85,146; geese, 35,295. 

AGRiIcuLTURAL Propucre.—The aggregate value of all agricul- 
tural produce obtained during 1896 was £2,397,211, and the details 
of the different items are as follow :— 


Product. - - Quantity. i Value. 
25 

Sugar ae “53 a8 ... tons 100,774 1,158,901 
Maize aaa Sa Sua -o,, DUS; 3,065,333 357,022 
Hay oa AeA ihe =.. tons 69,695 306,952 
Wheat ae os eis noe bus: 601,254 127,767 
Bananas aaa oa ie OZ: 17,059, 124 124,389 
English potatoes... a ... tons 18,451 101,020 
Grapes 2 ee 5 = Ib. 5,122,531 SL so0L 
Sweet potatoes ie a3 ... tons 14,322 Byes 
Oranges ase = ng pes COzs 1,348,990 30.563 
Pumpkins... Bat cee xo cond 10,721 25,954 
Tobacco nas a a .. cwt, 8,629 24,161 
Pineapples... eM a we oz $13,835 16,999 
WEES) Bera een cee ky eee 252,068 7,221 
Cabbages... a nee eee 58,591 6,591 
Arrowroot ... rh ae eee Ib: 700,303 6,419 
Oats Be git iale «kamen eo DUS 32,181 5,131 
Barley a a ee Eames 19,340 3,385 
Rice aoe oe #3 oe As 20,528 23999 
Cotton ss ee as 2 Palb: 142,032 2,644 - 
Other grain ... Ss 2 eh oes es 1,231 
Other fruit... : as ak oe 9,806 
Other vegetables 4,968 
Miscellaneous 2,912 

| 2,397,211 


a area ee LSA a Fa Lie ee 
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In most instances the value taken is the mean of the monthly 
sale prices as quoted in the public Press. 
Summary oF Propuction, Dairy, Poutrry, &c. 
Butter ee a Ase Se ... £289,706 
Bacon and Pork ... ne = sao, IESE B Sy 
Cheese see We ne ane ... 42,030 


Honey a BAS axe Bb ase 5,922 
Milk, Pigs, Eggs, Poultry, &. ... .. 84,428 
£621,468 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 

Live Srock.—The products of the pastoral industry are essentially 
the staples of Queensland; they contribute 60 per cent. of the total 
exports, besides providing for the total meat consumption of the 
population. Horses have. multiplied more than 9 times, cattle more 
than 8 times, sheep rather more than 3 times, and pigs almost 7 times 
during thirty years. The following were the numbers in the colony 
at the end of each of four decades :— 


Years in Decade. | Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
— ee || | = = 
1865. ... ae eae 51,091 848,346 6,594,966 14,888 
VSD ions a all 121,497 1,812,576 7,227,774 46,447 
TSSOM ee 3a 260, 207 | 4,162,652 8,994,322 55,843 
TSO5N ae 


468,743 | 6,822,401 19,856,959 100,747 
] 


The rapidity with which live stock of al] kinds increase, notwith- 
standing the heavy losses resulting from time to time during periods 
of prolonged drought, and also from the attacks of the various epidemic 
diseases to which they are at times exposed, well illustrates the 
suitability, under normal conditions, of both the climate and pastures 
for raising farm stock. 

The following table shows the number of each kind in the colony 
at the end of each of the last ten years :— 


Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
1887 ae fae ots 305,865 | 4,473,716 12,926,158 73,663 
1888 an sac 508 324,326 | 4,654,932 13,444,005 68,994 
1889 ris 660 ods 352,364 | 4,872,416 14,470,095 80,730 
1890 30 5915 Axe 365,812 | 5,553,264 18,007,234 96,836 
1891 ares 0 a 399,364 6,192,759 20,289,633 ~ 122,672 
1892 age ete aa 422,769 I 655915 "416 21,708,310 116,930 
1893 in soe es 429,734 6,693,200 18,697,015 68,086 
1894 mie aon A 444,109 | 7,012,997 19,587,691 89,677 
1895 chs Se She 468,743 | 6,822,401 19,856,959 100,747 
1896 ae — -e 452,207 | 6,507,377 19,593,696 97,434 
| 


Large as is the number now in the colony, it yet falls far short 
of the carrying capacity of the pastures of Queensland, even in their 
natural state and without recourse being had to cultivation and 
artificial feeding. 
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At one time the want of water was a serious element in the 
matter, much of the Western land of the colony being really only 
equal to the carrying of stock up to the capacity of the driest year. 
The discovery of the vast reservoirs of artesian water which there 
obtain has done much to mitigate this trouble; and although this 
question has been already dealt with, it may be mentioned that the 
bores now down are estimated as equal to the supply of 193,000,000 
gallons of water daily. 

The number of each kind of live stock, also of all kinds reduced 
to the term of sheep, on the basis of ten sheep for each horse or 
horned beast, can be seen from the following table. The figures are 
for 1896 :— 


Southern Central | Northern a 
Division. Division. | Division. Colony. 
A Pee a Se | A aS A a3 
2 ae 2 Bis || Ol. Nas 2 as 
Be) Sos ta waaay ieee |e cabiy 2S 
= orR4 = om So | of = om 
B a | a & B | x R ew 
| | | 
Horses ... oe Ses 1 02 0°66 065 | 2°42! 0-41 1:10 0°68 0°96 
Cattle ... ee beet 226i me954) 19°53. |3549) | 7-798|| 20:88: |) 9°73 | 13:78 
Sheep ... eo ... | 40°39 | 26°20 | 45°15 |168°10 6°82 | 18°27 | 29°31 | 41°50 
All kinds in terms of | | 
sheep ... ae . |173°18 |112°32 |146:96 |547°19 | 88°85 |238-11 | 133-42 |188°89 
Pigs Ac are on aS 0250) ae Obi is | 20809 sn 0°21 
All kinds, including | | 
pigs, in terms of | | 
sheep .. AP see ne | eubesaye .. |547°34 | ... ,238°21 ... |189°10 
‘ | 


To form a conclusion as to the extent to which the pasture lands 
of the colony are occupied, it is necessary to compare the density of 
stocking with that of other countries. 

Taking countries of allied characteristics, the other Australasian 
colonies show, on their figures for 1895, as follow :— 


=. *, S | pS | oF 
_ | bs | a tele Gh g ae 
Proportion to Area and Population.| ZS | §& es ae =I | oa 
| Shes ] ° nan | 4S n o 
|S os Ziyi vee Se 
Proportion per square mile of all | | a | 
live stock, except pigs, in terms | | Bg 
of sheep .. 235 | 406 | © 5 1327 ols 
Proportion per capita of all live | lmerohe | 
stock in terms of sheep or pigs | St | BILE) 4 48 22 44 


{ | | { 


* On figures for 1894. Returns not collected for 1895. 
+ Returns not collected for either 1894 or 1895. 


Thus assuming Queensland to be as favourably conditioned with 
respect to pasture as New South Wales and Victoria, this colony could 
graze something like two and three times as many live stock as at 
present before being so fully stocked as those colonies respectively. 
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- A comparison of the numbers with relation to population discloses 
an entirely, opposite condition of things; for, whilst in Queensland 
there were 202 to each head of population, in New South Wales and 
Victoria the proportions were 57 and 31 respectively, or rather more 
than one-fourth and a little less than one-sixth as many to each person 
asin this colony. This, of course, means a much larger number ayail- 
able for disposal without the colony. 


Of the other colonies New Zealand is more fully stocked with 
regard to area than any colony but Victoria; whilst Tasmania has not 
quite so many live stock to each square mile as Queensland, and not 
quite one-ninth as many for each inhabitant. Western Australia can 
hardly be considered as in any sense a pastoral country, and is already 
feeling the want of a home meat supply. 


It is at least certain from the foregoing figures that the numbers 
of cattle and sheep in Queensland have not at present even approached 
the limit of the colony’s natural grazing capabilities. 


Horsrs.—The principal demand for horses is for the purpose of 
work in connection with cattle, either on the station or for droving, 
although of course a considerable number besides are required for 
various purposes both in towns and for farming use. 


It is estimated that about 3 horses for each 100 head of cattle 
are required for station purposes. Thus the average number in the 
colony during each of the last three decades was only about twice too 
many for this purpose alone, so that the horses in the colony are but 
little in excess of local requirements— 


1866-1875. | 1876-1885. | 
Average number of horses to each 100 cattle sae 7 6 | 7 


1886-1895 


There was a decrease of 16,536 in the number of horses, or 3°53 
per cent. less than in 1895. About 27 per cent. of this decrease was 
due to an excess of exports over imports; most of these went to the 
other colonies, but 886 were shipped to India and 56 to Jaya. 

Could a market for the export of horses be found, the numbers 
would undoubtedly soon be increased, as the climate is well pees to 
the rearing of this kind of stock. 

India, for army remounts, is one direction that would appear 
to offer an outlet, and many attempts have been made and are still in 
progress to establish a regular trade. 

So far the success has not been great. Insurance, freight, and 
cost of feed and attention on the voyage are very heavy, and the con- 
ditions are very strict; and although horses have’ not now to be 
shipped subject to approval on landing, as was formerly the case, when 
if a horse was rejected on arrival it then was only saleable to private _ 


STUD COWS AND EWES—Canning Downs, near Warwick. 
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buyers at a price that precluded a profit, yet the army remount agents 
are compelled by the regulations to be very exacting, and many 
horses are rejected after the owners have been put to considerable 
expense in submitting them for approval. No doubt with a better 
knowledge as to the requirements this difficulty will be reduced to 
a minimum. There would also appear to be a slight demand in 
Java, where the work has hitherto been done by the small native 
pony; but where this is heavy the larger Australian horse is now. 
beginning to be appreciated. It is also likely that in time an 
important trade may be developed with Japan, as there also the 
advantages of a larger animal are commencing to be understood. 

A short time since an endeavour was made by the War Office 
authorities to obtain 10,000 horses from the Argentine for remounts 
for the Imperial Army. Recent advice shows that the attempt was 
unsuccessful, only 5 per cent. of the horses submitted passing 
the requisite. standard. The effort, however, provoked inquiry as to 
the possibility gf Australia supplying the demand,.and it was shown 
that horses could be transported the requisite distance. It has been 
proved that they travel much better when in stalls arranged fore and 
aft so that they could roll with the ship, and it is quite possible that 
regular shipments to Europe may yet form a part of the export trade 
of the colony. 

CatrLe And Suerr.—The year 1896 was a somewhat unfortunate 
one for owners of live stock. In the north and north-east ticks were 
the cause of a large mortality, whilst the drought and rabbits proved 
destructive in the west and south-west. 

The ticks, which had for some time been working a great deal of 
mischief in the Carpentaria districts at the latter end of 1895, spread 
rapidly to the east and south-east, and in the more humid climate of 
the northern portion of the eastern seaboard appeared to develop. 
with alarming rapidity. Disastrous as the effects were, when the 
visitation was confined to areas in the interior, where cattle were kept 
solely for breeding and fattening purposes, and serious to the indivi- 
dual owner as the losses were in many cases, yet there was some com- 
pensation in the rising value of the beasts, which resulted from their 
decreasing numbers; but when the coastal districts were attacked 
where the cattle toa great extent consisted of dairy herds, the pro- 
prietors’ means of livelihood were at once taken away, and the rise in 
the value of cattle in the interior only aggravated the trouble to the 
dairy farmer in that he was compelled to pay a higher price for animals 
to restock his farm. It would appear, moreover, that when a herd is 
attacked with ticks the mortality is diminished the less they are 
disturbed, so that the malady is much worse amongst the dairy herd, 
which of necessity is continuously interfered with, than in ordinary cases. 
Thus for the present this plague is likely to administer a severe check 
to the dairying incustry in the tick-infested districts. The scientific 
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experiments now being carried on promise the discovery of a method of 
treatment having the effect of rendering cattle immune from tick 
fever. When this is assured it will pay to replenish dairy herds in 
the north-eastern districts by more carefully selected and higher grade 
animals, in which case the visitation may prove not to have been an 
unmixed evil. 

On some runs the effect has been beneficial, as on such, where the 
holding was stocked by ill-bred or too many cattle, the animals haye 
been replaced by fewer but higher-classed stock, and fat beasts are 
now being sent to market from sources where previously none were 
obtainable. 

At first relief from the scourge of ticks was sought by the appli- 
cation of different kinds of dressings; but although this treatment 
generally resulted in the destruction of the insects, it did not cure the 
disease created by their bites, nor protect the cattle from subsequent 
attacks ; moreover,in many instances the beasts were adversely affected 
by the dressing used. 

This mode of treatment is now only used as an extra precaution 
after careful inspection, in the case of travelling horses or draught 
cattle, which may have been exposed to the chance of- becoming the 
“host”? of ticks. Tick fever appears in many respects to resemble 
the fever that follows the bite of the Tsetse fly of Africa, and as 
arsenic administered internally had been found efficacious in that 
complaint experiments have been made to test whether it would prove 
either a curative or a prophylactic with tick fever. The results so far 
have not been satisfactory. 

The Queensland Government Bacteriologist, Mr. Pound, has for 
upwards of three years been investigating the matter. At an early 
stage in his inquiries he conceived the idea that by some system of 
inoculation healthy cattle might be protected, not against the attack 
of the tick itself, but against its after-effects —tick fever. 1t was first 
noticed that the surviving cattle in a particular district did not again 
so readily take the fever or suffer so severely a second time from its 
effects. Later on it was found that the progeny of recovered cows 
did not get the fever, and the country on the waters flowing into the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, where two years ago the plague was most severe, 
is now quite free. From experiments made by Mr. Pound, and also 
by Dr. Hunt, who is permanently engaged by the Government as a 
specialist in the tick-infested districts, and who gained considerable 
knowledge from his recent visit to America in connection with this 
fever, it is nearly conclusively proved that, under ordinary con- 
ditions, by inoculating cattle with the blood of a beast that has had the 
tick fever and recovered, a mild form of the fever is given, which only 
very occasionally proves fatal, whilst the animal operated upon becomes 
protected against subsequent attacks, or, as it is termed, is “immune.” 
There is thus every reason to hope that the tick trouble is in a fair way 
to be overcome, and although the mischief wrought has been severe it 
has not been so disastrous as was at one time threatened. 

Perhaps the worst phase of the question has been the restraint to 
trade that has been brought about by the inevitable quarantine adopted 
to prevent the spread of the plague throughout Australia. 

In the south-west and west drought, perhaps aided a little by the 
rabbits, prevented the increases in the flocks and herds which under 
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ordinary conditions annually accrue. The rabbit, although troublesome, 
necessitating a large expenditure in fencing and poison, yet when 
vigorously dealt with, can be kept in check. Here also science has 
stepped in and shown that by creating au epidemic of chicken cholera 
amongst them, by means of germs given in baits, their ravages may be 
still further restricted. 

With grazing conducted as at present drought is less easily dealt 
with. The discovery of artesian bores as already pointed out has 
greatly reduced its power for harm, but until grazing is accompanied 
by at least a little farming, so that in dry weather the squatter is not 
entirely dependent upon the natural grasses for the food of his cattle 
and sheep, the losses at times must continue to be heavy. The drought 
of 1896 was more severely felt in parts of New South Wales than 
even in Queensland, and in many instances where no provision had 
been made the loss was very great, whilst in the same districts some 
of the graziers not only suffered no loss, but were even able to buy 
sheep, having cultivated a little fodder against the day of need. 

The losses as pointed out have been severe, but the decreases 
referred to are not entirely due to the causes mentioned, but were also 
toa great extent caused by the large number of sheep and cattle 
brought to market either for export or for consumption within the 
colony, for 737,441 cattle and 2,531,225 sheep were utilised during 
the year. 

The Queensland pastures have been pronounced by experts as 
amongst the healthiest in the world. The losses from drought of 
course are no reflection on the health of the cattle, and tick fever 
being due to a foreign agent is in no way attributable to inherent 
defects; whilst of the many other ailments which affect live stock the 
colony has always been exceptionally free. The rigid inspection to 
which for some time past cattle for slaughter—especially those for 
export—have been submitted has made a marked improvement on the 
herds brought to the abattoirs. The cattle that now have to be 
rejected are very few, as, finding no prospect of marketing them, 
“wasters” are promptly disposed of by their owners. The same cause 
will no doubt tend to produce greater care in breeding cattle. The 
discovery of the tuberculin test wili moreover soon have a marked 
effect everywhere in eradicating tuberculosis, for at no distant date no 
farmer will purchase stud cattle unless they will staud the test. This 
course was rigorously pursued in selecting cattle recently for the 
Agricultural College at Gatton. 

SIZE OF FLOCKS AND HERDS. 

The gradual reduction in the number of sheep depastured on each 
holding, which has been marked year by year for some time past, was 
continued in 1896. ‘This is really an important question in connection 
with the grazing of sheep, and has no doubt been in a degree instru- 
mental in reducing the losses from drought in recent years. When 
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enormous numbers of sheep—several hundred thousands—are on one 
holding and dependent upon the directions of one man, there is less 
opportunity for successfully meeting an emergency than would be the 
case if they were the property of a number of owners bent upon 
making the best provision possible for the comparatively few sheep 
dependent upon their exertions. 


The average number of sheep to each holding in the along for 
the past seven years was as follows :-— 


Year. No, of Owners. No. of Sheep. Average size of Flocks, 
1890 ace Sno ras one 849 18,007,234 21,210 
1891 eae noe eA ai 1,018 20,289,633, 19,931 
1892 Co0 O65 oe aes 1,496 21,708,310 ~ 14,511 
1893 mle = BAO a 1,440 18,697,015 12,984 
1894 Ban ae Bor cies 1,584 19,587,691 12,366 
1895 cots aie ee: ach 1,637 19,856,959 | 12,130 
1896 ae pe WEY ce: 1,664 19,593,696 | 11,775 


There were 29 districts in which the number of sheep depastured 
exceeded 100,000, and 7 with upwards of 1,000,000. 


The ownership of cattle is much more generally diffused’ than is 
the case with sheep. Instead of 1,664—the number of owners with 
respect to sheep in 1896—the numbers of owners of cattle were 22,702, 
who between them depastured 6,507,377 cattle, which gives an average 

of 287 head to each owner 

The proportion of 287 to each owner, above quoted, shows a con- 
siderable reduction on the average number which obtained in 1895— 
namely, 319. 

The average number held by each individual is much reduced by 
the great number of persons resident in or near the centres of popu- 
lation, who keep just one or two head of cows and calves. Thus of the 
20,170 persons who owned less than 100 cattle, the average was only 
20 head to each owner. The average size of herds in the next group 
—101 to 300 head—was 169 head. Ninety per cent. of the total 
number of cattle were held in herds of upwards of 300 head, and 
averaged 4,457 in number. 


EXPORT OF LIVE STOCK. 

With respect to the possibility of shipping live stock to Europe, 
slight reference has already been made, but at present it is only with 
the southern colonies that any extensive trade in live cattle and sheep 
takes place. With regard to both kinds of live stock the balance has 
been largely in favour of the exports, although this condition has been 
much more pronounced with respect to cattle than with respect to 
sheep, the exports of the latter having in no year been less than the 
imports, whilst upon some occasions the number of sheep entering the 
colony have considerably exceeded those sent out. 
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The imports and exports of live stock for the past ten years are 
shown in the following table :— 


Cattle. | Sheep. 
Year. ] eo — 
Inwards. | Outwards. Inwards. | Outwards. 
|— —— 
1887 : 1,752 202,283 580,885 | 118,570 
1888 ae a BH 1,111 | 188,748 234,167 | 248, 804 
1889 Ae a Bde 1,867 | a econ lt 222,369 | 311,583 
1890 éd9 ae Daa 3,684 494,944 386,625 | 472,282 
1891 ann 5p men 3,535 | 210,240 ~ 281,470 | 513,201 
- 1892 aoe nee ea 6,923 | 130,989 463,323 | 421,318 
1893 nt anc nce: 7,003 183,663 223,655 1,616,945 
1894 one dng eal 2,286 135,858 156,596 430,646 
1895 BS ans Bais 5,590 80,620 186,007 295,032 
1896 nee me ens 10,127 272,622 94,620 | 899,720 


This shows with regard to cattle that, whilst during the past ten 
years 43,878 have entered the colony, the exports have amounted to 
2,075,084 head. The largest export during the period was in 1899, 
when nearly 500,000 cattle were sent from the colony, whilst the 
import were fractional. The imports for 1896 were the largest recorded 
during the decade. The number of sheep outwards was only once 
exceeded during the ten years under review—namely, in 1893, when 
upwards of 1,000,000 were sent from the colony. The net exports for 
last year exceeded those for any of the ten—that of 1893 included. 
For the ten years the imports amounted to 2,825,917, and the exports 
to 4,728,101, leaving a balance in favour of the latter of 1,898,184, 
which is less than the net export of cattle for the same period. 

With the large and progressive increases of cattle and sheep, which 
as a rule annually accrue, to draw upon, anda population of some 
470,000 persons only to be supplied with meat, it is at once evident 
that unless provision is made for external consumption immense waste 
must result. 

For many years a large export of live stock to supply the southern 
markets had been carried on, but the possible outlet in this direction, at 
no time unlimited, has now become much more restricted. The neigh- 
bouring colonies, it is true, have no great surplus of cattle, but the 
numbers in both New South Wales and Victoria are growing, and 
there are now nearly 2,500,000 in the two colonies; besides this the 
increase in sheep, particularly in New South Wales, is very consider- 
able, and a growing use of mutton in the place of beef has been apparent. 

The export of live stock by sea has also been tried as a means of 
disposal, and successful shipments have on one or two occasions been 
made to New Caledonia, but the demand is limited. 

During 1894-5 efforts were made to establish a trade in live cattle 
with the United Kingdom; and although the results can hardly be 
considered satisfactory, it was demonstrated that under favourable 

Vi 
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conditions the export could be profitably conducted, and it is probable 
that, with increased experience and improvements in means of trans- 
port, the trade in live stock with Europe may yet assume considerable 
proportions. 

Recent inquiries made by the Government commercial agent to 
Southern Europe show a possibility of certain amount of trade with 
Egypt in the supply of cattle for the use of the army. 

In the meantime the necessity of finding markets for the surplus 
has brought about a greatly extended export in meat, and the 
establishment of freezing works has largely increased the output of 
earcass beef and mutton. 

It is estimated that 10 per cent. of all cattle and 15 per cent. of 
all sheep are annually available for disposal. This is called the 
“ east.’ A consideration of the cast of the flocks and herds of the 
colony, and the proportion of such cast which is put to profit either 
by way of home consumption or by sale to foreign markets, will show 
how imperative it was that action should be taken to find een means 
for disposal of the surplus. 

A comparison of the cast of cattle and sheep for the past five 
years with the number utilised—either by consumption within the 
colony or by export alive or dead—will show the loss annually 
resulting from the want of a sufficient market :— 


1902, | 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896, 
Cast of cattle ... ate ... | 619,276 | 659,142 669,320 | 701,300 | 682,240 
Killed for home consumption | 207,906 213,399 219,363 226,426 233,182 
for food 

Exported alive ... . | 138,256 | 183,663 , 135,858 80,620 | 262,495 
Killed chiefly for export uk 85,250 124,537 | 194,085 283,830 | 241,764 
Total utilised... ... | 481,412 | 521,599 | 549,306 | 590,876 | 737,441 
Surplus available but not | 187,864 | 137,543 | 120,014 110,424 *5d,201 
utilised | : 

Cast of sheep... Pes ». | 3,043,444 | 3,256,246 | 2,801,552 | 2,938,153 | 2,978,544 


Killed for home consumption | 831,626 853,596 | 877,454 905,704 932,728 
for food 


Exported alive ... ... | 421,896 | 1,016,945 | 430,646 | 295,032 | $05,100 
Killed chiefly for export ... | 650,766 | 1,286,775 | 869,520 | 1,203,917 793,397 
Total utilised... aes | 1,904,288 | 3,157,316 | 2,177,620 | 2,404,653 | 2,531,225 


Surplus Hy ailable but not | : 1 1139, 156 98,930 626,982 533,500 447,319 
utilise 


} 
\ 


* The number utilised exceeded the cast by this number. 

Home consumption for food has been estimated on the hypothesis 
that half a bullock and two sheep are annually required to supply the 
wants of each inhabitant, an assumption borne out by such facts as can 
be collected. 
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These figures show the effect of the efforts made during the 
past few years to secure markets for live stock and meat outside the . 
eolony. The surplus of cattle unutilised in 1892 was much greater 
than in the three following years, whilst in 1896 the number utilised 
exceeded the available cast, so that the decrease in the number of this 
kind of live stock with which the year ended was in part due to excess 
of realisation over production. With regard to sheep, a similar condi- 
tion of things is apparent. The excess of cast over utilisation is less, 
and increasingly so in each of the years 1594-5-6 as compared with 
1892, and in 1893 nearly 100,000 more sheep were put to profit than 
were properly avaiiable. With respect to sheep, moreover, the 
marketing of the carcass is not of such moment, as from them an 
annual return in the shape of wool is at all times obtained; but 
bullocks once past the age suitable for slaughter, with the cast of 
the following year coming on, are only worth what they will boil down 
for, and give no annual return like sheep for cost of pasturing. The 
improvement is very noticeable, and is chiefly due to the greater extent 
to which live stock and their products are utilised, although, of course, 
with regard to sheep in particular the losses from drought—by reducing 
their number and therefore the cast—contributed to the result. 

Finding, as already referred to, that the export of live cattle and 
sheep could no longer be relied upon as a means of converting their 
surplus stock into cash, the graziers have during the past few years 
made great exertions to open up new markets for meat preserved for 
carriage by the various means which modern science has placed at the 
disposal of the shipper. 

Although there has not been that hearty and unanimous co- 
operation which the urgency of the case invited, yet a few energetic 
men have grappled earnestly with the question, and during the past 
five years have effected great advances in the meat export trade. Whilst 
in 1891 there were only eight establishments engaged in converting 
live stock into an exportable commodity, the number had extended in* 
1896 to thirty-five. In the former year employment was given to 
286 hands against 2,838 in the latter. There were eight times as many 
cattle and five times as many sheep thus marketed in 1896 as com- 
pared with 1891, the actual numbers being—1891, 30,703 cattle and 
151,133 sheep; 1896, 241,764 cattle and 793,397 sheep. 

The ruling prices for meat-in the home market were very low 
during 1896. They were: Frozen beef, 2°50d. for hinds, and 1°97d. for 
fores. The consumption of meat in the United Kingdom amounts to 
£100,000,000 worth, of which £35,000,000 is imported, dead or alive ; 
the United States supplying 53 per cent. of this, Australasia 10°9 per 
cent., Canada 8 per cent., and Argentine 7°3 per cent. 

Of the cattle in 1896, 77,719 were preserved, 76,483 were frozen, 
and 87,562 were boiled down, and of the sheep 262,151 were pre- 
served, 100,550 were frozen, and 430,696 were boiled down, From 
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those preserved and boiled down a considerable quantity of meat 
extract was also obtained. In cases where a part of the animal was_ 
preserved and a part boiled down, the relative proportion of each has 
been estimated on the basis of the averages of other establishments. 
From the cattle estimated as treated for preserving, 19,014,648 lb. of 
beef were canned and 182,586 lb. were salted; there were also 
50,245,213 Ib. of beef frozen, the produce of the 76,483 cattle above 
quoted Of mutton there was preserved 2,914,902 Ib., and frozen 
4,571,086 lb. There were also 12,736 tons of tallow obtained as a 
result of the boiling down of 87,562 cattle and 430,696 sheep, com- 
bined with what was obtained as a by-product of the other branches of 
the industry. The quantity of extract and essence of meat obtained 
‘during 1896 was 517,011 Ib., being 5,478 lb. more than was made in 
1895. There were 528,991 1b. of extract exported in 1896, which is 
somewhat above the production for the year, but in 1895 the exports, 
on the other hand, were considerably below the quantity made. The 
aggregate production of beef and mutton frozen and preserved in the 
thirty-five factories of the colony was 76,928,435 lb., whilst the 
exports amounted to 74,655,574 lb., or an excess of the former of 
2,000,000 Ib. In 1895 the export exceeded the output by 
13,000,000 1b., which no doubt contributed to the decreased export of 
1896. 

Of course, whilst the total number of cattle and sheep slaughtered 
are given with accuracy, it must be understood that the relative pro- 
portions of each which were preserved, frozen, or boiled down are 
approximate only. This will readily be understood when it is pointed 
out that different parts of the same beast are frequently devoted to 
all three processes —perhaps the hindquarters frozen, some of the best 
of the forequarters preserved, and some passed to the pot to be boiled 
for tallow, or turned into meat essence and extract. Stockowners in 
this colony, having thus been compelled to face the alternative of 
fixing either a limit to the expansion of their herds or of finding a 
wider market for their increase, were forced to adopt the system of 
exporting their stock slaughtered and preserved, or frozen for food, as 
at that time any prospect of shipping live stock to Europe such as 
now offers was not anticipated. That the industry then initiated 
would be an important one was from the first beyond question, but its 
volume has now assumed, as has been shown, large proportions, and 
many of the initial difficulties have been overcome, although some yet 
remain to be combated. The questions of preservation by freezing 
and of transport have been conquered, and the chief trouble now rests 
with the satisfactory disposal of the meat in the home market. The 
producers complain that the prices they realise are totally out of pro- 
portion to the retail price of meat in the market, and imply that the 
middleman makes altogether too much out of the transaction; these 
in turn complain that while much of the Queensland meat is excellent 
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yet there is a want of grading at this end, and consequently that some 
of the carcasses are not only much inferior to British meat, but fall 
short of that imported from America, where the cattle are fattened off 
on maize ; and it is, moreover, asserted that greater care is taken with 
the “get up” of the meat, and that’the unevenness in quality adversely 
affects the sale of all meat shipped from the colony. There is, 
perhaps, a certain amount of truth in both statements. It is now 
generally admitted that frozen meat is not equal to freshly killed, or 
even to chilled meat; and unless a means can be discovered which 
shall be found a sufficient preservative to protect meat during the long 
and hot voyage from Australia without absolutely freezing it, it does 
not seem possible to rival in appearance either the English fresh or the 
American chilled meat. Several attempts have been made to accomplish 
this, but up to the present without success ; still it is quite possible 
that before long some means may yet be devised which will bring this 
matter to a satisfactory issue. Great success has attended the Ameri- 
ean salt beef industry in consequence of the careful cutting of the 
joints and the system of packing each tierce with a duly recognised 
number of each kind. 


Africa, Austria, and Japan all offer prospects as future markets 
for preserved meats of various kinds. The rinderpest has so reduced 
the number of live stock in Africa that it is contemplated to encourage 
the introduction of foreign meat by a removal of the import duties, 
A representative of the Vienna butchers recently visited Queensland 
making inquiries as to the possibility of obtaining supplies. In Japan 
there are symptoms of a growing distaste for a purely vegetable diet, 
and a demand for dairy stock, live stock for slaughter, and meat 
appears likely to develop. 


Continuity of supply is an important point in connection with 
meat export. Should the outputin time of drought prove unequal 
to maintain the acquired trade, the market secured at the expenditure 
of so much trouble would be promptly appropriated by other meat- 
producing countries, and on the return of more favourable seasons 
would need to be re-won. 


The carriage of live cattle to the United Kingdom has also been 
attempted, but the results did not warrant a renewal of the ex- 
periment. The opinion has, however, been freely expressed by an 
expert who has great experience in the shipping of live stock from 
America to England, that it will yet be found possible to ship cattle 
alive from Queensland at a better profit than can be obtained from the 
shipment of frozen meat. With acqu'red experience, the Atlantic is 
now crossed with a cargo of fat bullocks, and -the losses are so small 
as to be hardly worth insuring against. The mortality between New 
York and the United Kingdom has been estimated at about 2 per 
1,000 only, whilst from the Argentine it is only 1 per cent. 
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There were 67,034 pigs killed for food last year—exclusive of those 
killed by butchers—which with relation to the larger towns at least num- 
bered 18,550 more; this was 8,164 more than in1895. The first men- 
tioned, however, were not all slaughtered at factories, as this number 
also includes those killed by farmers. Although the latter were not 
nearly so numerous as the hogs killed at the factories, yet, as pig- 
raising has hitherto been classed as a part of the dairying industry, 
their slaughter is dealt with in that section of the book. 

The preservation of meat for export has now attained such 
dimensions, and is for the most part conducted on such scientific 
principles, that the preservation and utilisation of the by-products 
has become an important part of the industry. 

The value of these for 1896 reached the large sum of £285,190. 
Of this 239,305 hides contributed £141,559, and 770,482 skins 
£119,370, whilst 7,321 tons of manure and 597,000 lb. of edible fats 
returned £13,627 and £1,950 respectively. Bones, hair, horns, hoofs, 
and oil together realised £8,684. Great complaints have been made 
by buyers that hides are frequently greatly deteriorated in value by 
the branding, and it has been asserted that the loss from this cause 
may be estimated at fully 25 per cent. 


Woou.—Although not generally equal in value to the annual 
cast of the flocks and herds, yet wool forms the most important 
product of the pastoral industry. The production has greatly increased 
during the past ten years. 


Wool Export—Home | 


Drgdicel 1887. | 1888. 1889. 1990. 1891, 
——- 1 
Ib. Ib Ib, Ib. i) 
Clean ict 06 «| 15,209,351 | 9,879,570 | 12,516,739 | 11,765,340 | 16,153,249 
Greasy... be ++ | 32,278,575 | 40,795,719 | 46,712,014 | 43,819,030 | 64,839,651 


Total ... ao «.. | 47,482,926 | 50,675,289 "59,228,753 | 55,584,370 | 80,992,900 
Average price in London 


for unscoured wool _ ... | 63d. to73d. | 74d. to 84d. | 94d. to10d. | 9d. to 93d. | 9d. to 94d. 


a ee ee 
Wool Export—Home , | 


Produce. | 1892, 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896, 
= ss 
| Ib. Ib. Tb. Ib. Ib. 
Clean fn one ... | 18,675,678 18,942,498 | 20,949,466 | 24,008,340 | 24,479,769 
Greasy... ban ... | 86,357,385 | 71,347,425 | 61,990,824 | 61,270,153 | 64,012,465 
Motel er -.. |105,033,063 | 90,289,923 | 82,940,290 | 85,278,493 | 88,492,234 
Average price in London | 
for unscoured wool... | 74d. to 8d. | 74d. to 8d. | 64d. to 74d. | 63d. to 7d. | 74d. to 94d. 


The average price is—for unwashed Port Phillip wool—as given 
in the Statist newspaper. The price since 1891 has been very low, 
although the rise in the value of this commodity during 1896 was 
perhaps the most fortunate circumstance of the year in its connection 
with the pastoral industry, and the price for Queensland was probably 
hardly equal to the figures given. 


SHEEP SHEARING BY MACHINERY—Yandilla, Darling Downs 
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The export may be taken to represent very fairly the measure of 
the production. The droughts experienced in some portion or other 
of the colony during the last three years have left their mark in the 
reduced output of wool, and whilst the return for 1896 exceeded that 
of the two previous years, it will be seen that it fell short of that for 
either 1892 or 1893. 

In estimating the value of the wool, allowance must be made for 
the clean wool, which—taking the loss by washing at 50 per cent., not 
an extreme rate for merino—would double the rates quoted for that 
portion of the consignment. It will then be found that the values on 
the basis of the quotations and the values as declared by the exporters 
are about equal, except for the year 1892. 

It is evident that the sudden drop in prices which then took place 
was not anticipated or allowed for by shippers, as the export value was 
declared at upwards of £4,000,000—an amount subsequent sales must 
have failed to realise. 

Almost all Queensland wool is sold either in England or in 
Sydney, but very inconsiderable parcels being disposed of in the 
country of production, no regular wool sales having yet been estab- 
lished, consequently the strange anomaly is occasionally presented of 
wool being purchased in Sydney and brought to Queensland for 
manufacture at the Ipswich factory. 

The production of wool for the past thirty years, grouped’ in 
quinquenniums, is shown in the following statement :— 


Period. Net Exports, in lb., | Quantity used in | Estimated Quantity | Average Weight 

i of Woolin the Grease.| the Colony (ib.). | of Wool Shorn (Ib.) of Fleece (1b.), 
1866-1870 ... | 173,344,772 es 173,344,772 4°16 
1871-1875 ... 168,675,052 “80 168,675,082 4°71 
1876-1880 ... 172,183, 284 150,000 172,333,284 5°35 
1881-1885 ... 220, 176,664 254,000 220, 430,664 4°40 
1886-1890 ... | 300,458,714 374,000 300,832,714 4°39 
1891-1895 ... 543,907, 116 750,000 544,657,116 544 

| 


The return for the period 1891-5 nearly doubled that fur 1886-90. 
The demand for wool in the colony is very limited, but, still, during 
the last five years the ratio of increase in the home consumption more 
than kept pace with that of production. The average weight of fleece 
varies considerably ; periods of dry weather not only result in decreasing 
numbers‘of sheep, but likewise leave their mark on the weight of the 

' fleece. 
The following is a summary of the values of pastoral products 


for the year 1896 :— 


Wool ... ace aaa a ie 2,976,984. 
Meat, &e. ais eee fon 0 2,435,238 
Live stock eae ae a sas 747,317 


£6,159,539 
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Grain Mrius.—Prior to 1889 the small and, still more, the uncer- 
tain wheat production militated against an expansion of the milling 
trade. At that time there were six mills in the colony, and these were 
frequently idle, the wheat crops, as the struggle against rust was then 
proceeding, being very fitful. ‘The tariff of 6d. per bushel on wheat, 
whilst flour was admitted free, precluded the importation of the cece 
for grinding, but in October, 1888, the duty on wheat was taken off, 
and the effect on milling was soon apparent. 


| | 
| 1888. | 1890. 1891. 


JT) 10 12 
67 | 85 


Number of mills .., 6 


11 11 il 
Number of hands employ ed 


1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 
ie 
ie oa 80 7 91 


Number of bushels of grain 170, ‘907 | 427, 461 489,169 | 573,601 | 642 | 622,943 | 835,193 | 892,993 
ground 
Number of tons, flour or 3,457 14,419 | 12,310 | 16,621 | 18,042 


8,14 | 9,730 | 11,415 
wheat meal | | 


In 1895 there was a great advance in the economy of production, 
for whilst in 1892 each hand turned out 134 tons of flour, and in 1893 
and 1894 153 tons, in 1895 the output was equal to 234 tons for each 
man employed. The proportion was not maintained last year, for the 
average to each hand employed for 1896 was 193 tons only. The value 
of the flour was estimated at £217,078, and 872,643 bushels of bran 
and pollard at £34,162. 

On the revision of the tariff in 1892 an import duty on wheat 
was reimposed, but the tax of 4d. per bushel was more than counter- 
balanced by a duty on flour of £1 per ton. 

The imports of wheat for each of the last nine years were as 
follow :— 


| Bushels. Bushels. 
1888 ... ae Ais | 16,719 1893 en ec 372,559 
1889 ... ben nae 109,588 1894 ne a 415,734 
1S90!-25 wi * 326,484 1895 sae asa 364,543 
1891 ... ees rf 261,086 1896 ae aoe a 863,469 
1892 ... Sr ae 269,488 | 


\ 
| 


The wheat crops for the seasons 1891-4, taken off much larger 
areas than had before been cropped, were unusually good, and 
returned a much larger quantity of home-grown grain for gristing. 

The failure of the wheat crop for 1895 occasioned the heavy 
imports during 1896, but it is not probable that either wheat or flour 
will be much longer imported, as the locally-grown grain will, except in 
seasons of failure, very shortly prove equal to the home demand for 
breadstuffs. 

In addition to the wheat and flour mentioned in the table, the 11 
mills also ground 9,600 bushels of maize for a return of 214 tons of 
meal worth £1,000, besides which 3 mills were engaged in pulling 
and polishing rice; treating 9,056 bushels of paddy, which yielded. 
104 tons of clean rice, valued at £1,654. 
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SuGar.—Since the establishment of the industry in Queensland 
great changes have taken place with regard to the manufacture of 
sugar. At one time the preliminaries of the process, which were gene- 
rally carried out by each farmer for himself, consisted of a rough 
crushing followed by a sufficient boiling to obtain a crude product, 
which required to pass through a refinery before becoming an article fit 
to compete in the world’s market. Now the manufacture is an art 
from its initiation, and most of the sugar produced does not need 
refining. The effect is to tend to separate cultivation from manufac- 
ture, the produce of surrounding farms being taken to a central mill 
for treatment. 

The number of factories consequently has not increased, but, on 
the contrary, is less than in the past. 


| 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894, | 1895. | 1896. 
| | <7 
Number of sugar | 72 | 68 72 61 62| 64 63 
factories | ai | | 
Tons of sugar pro-| 34,659 | | 40,169 | 68,924 | 51,219 | 61,368 | 76,146 | 91,712 | 86,255 100,774 
duced | | 


There are three refineries in operation, although one only is con- 
fined strictly to the refining of raw sugar, the other two also operating 
on .cane-juice, and the latter, moreover, belong to one proprietary. 
Under these circumstances it is not permissible to publish figures 
relating to this industry. 

In the early days of sugar production, where both the implements 
and the knowledge employed were of the crudest, molasses was, 
with respect to quantity, a most important part of the output, and yet, 
with the exception of turning a small portion into rum, but little or 
no provision was made for its utilisation. One inventor, impatient of 
the waste, turned it into cattle food by mixing it into a cake with 
megass and chaff; sometimes it was used for manure, but for the most 
part the molasses was run into the nearest watercourse, and, as it 
frequently was largely comprised of ungranulated sugar, there is no 
doubt that many hundreds of tons of that commodity were thrown 
away. “ We have now changed all that,” consequent on the improved 
system of manufacture, whereby the liquid or syrup from which the 
sugar is extracted is boiled again and again, so long as it is possible to 
obtain marketable sugar from it. A reduced quantity of molasses now 
forms the by-product of sugar production, and the portion of this that 
is utilised is mostly converted into spirit, although a certain quantity 
is tinned for consumption. There were 2,195,470 gallons of molas: es 
made last year, which was 464,879 gallons in excess of the yield 
for 1895 The molasses of to-day is poor by comparison with that 
obtained from open-pan boiling, but the result to the planter from 
the increased yield of sugar is much more gratifying. Golden syrup, 
which comprises an important article of diet for the young, at least 
throughout Australia, is the by-product obtained from raw sugar in 
the process of refining. 
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A prominent feature in connection with sugar manufacture 
during the last few years has been the introduction of a system of 
central sugar mills whereby the crushing of the cane and the conver- 
sion of the juice into sugar has been to a large extent severed from 
the cultivation of the cane. Many of the plantations have been 
subdivided into small farms and sold; the vendors covenanting with 
the purchasers to take fora term of years all cane grown, at a price to 
be fixed in accordance with the density of the juice. These central 
mills are owned by private companies or firms—some of the principal 
being the property of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. In 
addition to these private mills “ The Sugar Works Guarantee Act of 
1893” provides that on the application of any incorporated company 
the Government may guarantee its debentures with interest at 3} per 
cent., the proceeds to be devoted to the erection of works for the 
extraction of sugar; the State to be protected against loss by a first 
mortgage for the full amount of risk over such works and the site upon 
which they are erected; and also by a first mortgage for amounts 
limited pro ratdé over such freehold land upon which cane to be 
crushed at the mill is to be grown as the Treasurer may determine after 
appraisement by a competent valuer appointed by himself. The 
following mills and works have been constructed under the authority 
of this measure :—The Nerang River Central Mill, with four miles of 
tramway; the Moreton, Nambour, with fifteen miles of tramway ; the 
Mount Bauple, with three miles of tramway ; the Isis, Cordalba, with 
five miles of tramway; the Gin Gin, with twenty miles of tramway ; 
the Marian, with eight miles of tramway; the Pleystowe, with six 
miles of tramway ; the Plane Creek, with twenty miles of tramway ; 
the Proserpine, with fifteen miles of tramway; the Mulgrave, with 
seven miles of tramway; the Mosman, Port Douglas, with twenty 
miles of tramway; the Aloomba, Cairns ; and in connection with the. 
private mill at North Eton, Mackay, with twelve miles of tramway. 


Instead of placing the guaranteed debentures on the market, the 
Government have advanced the requisite sums, holding the debentures 
to realise upon if necessary. In all, to 30th June last, £354,990 have 
been lent for the purposes of the Act. 

Disritiertes.— Licenses are granted for purposes of distillation 
under three statutes. One (13 Vic. No. 27) authorises the distillation 
of spirits for sale. It also provides for the issue of licenses for the 
use of small stills—not more than eight gallons—by apothecaries for 
the preparation of medicines, by any persou for making scent or 
perfume, or for any scientific purpose. A license may also be issued 
toany manufacturer of coal gas to make naphtha. Another empowers 
a vigneron to distil brandy from wine made on his own premises, the 
produce of his own vineyard, with which to fortify his wines; and the 
third enables the owner or lessee of any sugar-mill to distil spirits 
from sugar-cane grown within the colony. 
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It is under this last that all spirits distilled for sale are now 
manufactured, rum being at present the only spirit coming under that 
category. 


The number of distilleries and the quantity of spirits distilled for 
each of the last ten years were as follow :— 


No. of Dis-| Spirits Distilled, = No. of Dis- | Spirits Distilled, 
Year. tilleries. | Proof Gallons. Year. tilleries. | Proof Gallons. 
LEST. he: is 11 47,326 1892 ... 9 181,302 
1888... we 10 73,068 1393 Fre 7 187,320 
T889'= 5 ad at 129,228 1894 ... 6 102,679 
TREO) oe was 9 177,348 TBI ce 5 111,034 
ASST... ane 9 192,051 1896 ... 5 105,826 


Of the five distilleries under license in 1895 three were issued 
under 13 Vic. No. 27, which does not limit the kind of spirit to be 
made nor the material from which it is to be produced; the other 
two, being under 30 Vie. No. 21, were restricted to the production of 


sugar spirit, and are only fenable by owners of sugar mills of a certain 
siZe. 


The reduced output of the last two years is probably due to local 
utilisation of the raw material for food. 


In 1896 there were fifteen licenses issued.to vignerons to make 
brandy under Act 30 Vic. No. 23, and seven licenses under the 
principal Act granted to apothecaries and others for medical and 
scientific purposes. Of the latter, two were granted for the manufac- 
ture of acids. 


The former were irstrumental in producing 767 gallons of 
brandy, a considerably less quantity than was distilled during 1895. 
The output in gallons for five years has been—1892, 660; 1893, 664; 
1894, 917; 1895, 1,259; and 1896, 767, as already stated. 


The output for the financial year 1896-7, as shown by the 
Inspector of Distilleries, was 102,803 gallons of proof spirit. This 
was made from 2,032,966 gallons of wash obtained from 266,951 
gallons of molasses, and 56,750 gallons of skimmings. The percentage 
of proof spirit to the wash was about 5 per cent. 


The quantity of spirit made in the colony, entered for home 
consumption, and exported during each of the last two financial years, 
was as follows :— 


ee 


Entered for Home Consumption, | Netflome Consumption. for Exported. 
Year. aaa 
Proof Gallons. Duty Paid. — Gallons. Duty Paid. Gains 
3. d. | ‘Gy gaia. 
1895-6 ... ny; 65,177 33, 10 5 8 3,565 356 13 6 22,158 
1896-7... ...| 54,471 | 32,682 16 11 | 4,339 433.19 9 22,560 
\ 


gt 
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The average annual number of distilleries in operation, and the 
aggregate quantity of spirits distilled for each of a series of periods 
since 1868, were as follow :— 


A Average Number of tal Quanti iri 
Period. Distilleries. eee Mads. i ine 
Gallons. 
1868-75 13 1,062,935 
1876-80 ate. 1,106,526 
1881-85 MG 764,710 
1886-90 10 515,233. 
1891-95 8 774,386 
1896 5 105,826, 


The spirits manufactured in Queensland, principally rum, require 
storing for some time before they can successfully compete with those 
made elsewhere, and as this entails the necessity of the manufacturer 
having a large amount of capital lying idle during that time, it 
would require special inducements to warrant distillation on a large 
scale for future export. The bulk of the Queensland-made article is 
used at home, and in many cases it is placed before the public too 
soon after manufacture, the result being that a iarge proportion of 
foreign rum is imported to satisfy the desire for a superior article. 
The large quantity of molasses that is allowed to run to waste would 
provide the material for a large business if utilised for distilling. 

Wrye.—As mentioned in the portion of this work devoted to 
agriculture, the manufacture of wine is so largely conducted by makers 
operating on purchased grapes that the industry now partakes more 
of a manufacture than of a branch of agriculture, although for the 
most part wine is made in districts in which the cultivation of the 
vine is an important feature—notably Toowoomba, Nerang, Roma, 
Brisbane, Highfields, Gatton, and Warwick. 

The number of makers and the quantities made for the last ten 
years were as follow :— 


. Year. | stakers, Wine made. || Year. 


Makers. | Wine made. 
| 

: No. Gallons. | No. Gallons. 
1887 ... sae secalhesiy 118,672 1892... ee | 028 193,357 
1888 ... ia Jai) (394 144,239 1893 ... ee | 466 101,528 
TSS eee leaso: 1645626)5 jV'S94 0 eno b 176,497 
1SO0 ee ree (O09 189,274 (S05 ee molt 238,208 
TSO ee me, Paes sil) 88 168,526 1896 ... ee AKO 170,333 


It has now been satisfactorily demonstrated that, with the exercise 
of proper care in the manufacture, wine of the very best quality 
can be placed on the market. 

The consumption—or at least the production cwm net import— 
of wine last year was about 204,888 gallons, so that the home-made 
article comprised 83 per cent. of the consumption. The remaining 
17 per cent., or the 84,155 gallons imported, paid an import duty of 
Gs. per gallon on 30,422 gallons; sparkling wines, of which there 
were 3,733 gallons, paying 10s. That Queensland-made wine is 
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gaining increased local consumption is evidenced by the fact that, 
notwithstanding the decreased production in 1896, due to a poor 
vintage, less- wine was imported than in 1895. Imports of foreign 
wine are about one-half of what they were five or six years ago. 

The present consumption, however, will no doubt largely increase, 
as when people discover that a good wine can be obtained at a reason- 
able price its use almost invariably takes the place of spirits. 

Brewertes.—A considerable decrease in the number of breweries 
in operation has taken place during the past nine years; but the 
quantity of beer made has, on the other hand, considerably increased. 


| 
| 
ie 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892, 1393. 1894. 1895. 1896, 


20 18 23 23 
52 332 340 


No. of breweries ... 

No. of hands em- 
ployed 

Galls. of beer made ae, 736 3,014,625) foie 895 3,434,635 3,295,907 |3,404,433/3, 387,338 4,296,805 5,351,877 

Wanet mer re)|e tej ( r. [.. | 229,620! 248,100 319,298! 339,652 


29 24 24 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 

264 | 


In 1896, 92 per cent. of the beer consumed was produced in the 
colony. In 1888 the proportion was only 68 per cent. A duty was 
levied by way of excise on Queensland-made beer on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1885, but after running for a few years was repealed in September, 
1888. At that time import duties were levied on beer, and raw material 
thereof, as follows: Draught beer, 9d. per gallon; bottled beer, 1s. 
per gallon; hops, 2d. per lb.; and malt, 6d. per bushel. In 1888 the 
duty on hops was raised to 6d., on malt to 3s., and malting barley 
was charged 1s. 6d. per bushel. In 1892 another change was made, 
imported beer being charged 1s. draught and 1s. 3d. bottled, hops 8d., 
and malt 4s. 6d. Parliament has now (1897) passed a measure 
reimposing the excise of 3d. per gallon on colonial beer, and raising 
the import duty by an equivalent amount. 

Soap anp Canpies.—Fancy and toilet soaps are imported, as are 
wax candles and some others of special brands. The imports of 
soap in 1896 only amounted to rather more than 6 per cent. of the 
requirements of the colony. This is about three times the propor- 
tion for the previous year. The same information is not available 
respecting candles, as the quantity made cannot be published for 
reasons given in the footnote to following table :— 


1889, 1890. 1892. 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 


Number of hands employed a 103 | 103 117 118 149 


| 
| 
Number of works | 25 20 23 23 22 23 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Soap gee natty: ie cewt. 55, 667 60,055 | 52,389 54,060 | 56,661 | 64,053 | 66,534 

7” Value ar £ os 42,098 | 42,718 | 46,593 | 38,298 
Candles — —Quantity eh -. Cwt. 11, 020 9,209 9,055 5,950 * * * 
5» Value . eae Ca Fog ar. ao 17,222 * * * 

Soda crystals—Quantity soo, CW. 15,000 | 17,600 | 21,760 | 27,020 

Value .. ave £ 4,339 3,667 3,984 4842 

Oils and ‘srease—Quantity Pes) (CWE ry ows =A 4,260 cs * come 

” nS Value ee & os ae a6 4,146 * * “$4,725 


* There were considerable quantities of candles and oils made; but as there were fewer than 
three factories at work the figures cannot be published. 
+ Exclusive of glycerine. 
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The manufacture of soda crystals, worked in conjunction with 
some of the soap and candle factories, has lately been added to the 
productive industries of the colony, and soda crystals to. the value of 
£4,842 were made last year, practically shutting out the imported 
article, as only £74 worth paid duty. There is a considerable demand 
for candles in connection with mining, a candle of particularly hard 
make being essential for this purpose. There were 5,739 ewt. of 
candles imported in 1896, valued at £13,238. 


TANNERIES.—The number of works has only increased slightly 
during the past few years, the output from 1889 skewing no increase 
on the figures for that year until 1895, when a very considerable advance 
was apparent. This improvement did not continue during 1896, 
although there were a larger number of tanneries in operation. The 
colony more than supplies its own requirements, which amounted last 
year to 3,208,414 lb. The imports for 1896 were 188,288 lb., of 
which nearly half (46 per cent.) was patent leather. There were 
304,701 lb, exported during 1896, principally to the United Kingdom, 
of which 283,463 lb. was home produce. 

The bulk of the imports were shipped trom New South Wales, 
but the country of origin was chiefly British or foreign. 

The following table furnishes particulars respecting tanneries :— 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 


Number of tanneries hes 28 31 32 36 35 35 | 38 42 


Number of hands ... at “os ee rks 259 311 327 | 353, 308 
Owt. of leather made ... | 29,343 | 29,793 | 23,892 | 26,292 | 28,071 | 26.482 | 35,593 | 29,686 
Value ... Ba eee £ ee or: ae ... | 186,297 | 102,370 | 159,580 | 131,294 
Skins (sheep, &c.) tanned— | | . 
Number : a on an oh Fa ave a es ve | 254,676 
Value ae an £ a me os i nein eer «| 27,060 


Although, as already pointed out, the number of tanneries 
increased, yet the output being less in 1896, there were fewer persons 
employed in the industry. The business done last year was better 
than for 1894, and about the same-as in 1893. Besides leather there 
were also 254,676 sheep and other skins tanned last year. This 
information was not separately collected in any previous year. 


Saw-mritis.—Dependent as this industry is upon the building 
trade, the effect of the depressed times experienced during 1891-3 
was very pronounced; the subsequent year witnessed a distinct 
revival, which was not, however, maintained in 1895. In 1896 
the value of the output again showed a marked improvement. 
The turnout comprised 25,214,900 feet of hardwood, valued at 
£168,846 ; 1,836,700 feet of cedar, valued at £15,748 ; and 32,639,200 
feet of soft woods, valued at £174,599; making a total of £359,193, 
besides the joinery, &c., which would add £140,000 more to the timber 
industry. ‘he average prices realised also showed an advance last 
year, especially with regard to cedar; the increases were —Hardwood, 
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Jld.; cedar, 5s. 2d.; and soft woods, 6d. per 100 feet superficial. 
The following return of the timber trade for eight years will show 
the extent of the decadence and of the revival :— 


{ | 1 
| 188s. 1889. 1890. 1892. | 1893. | 1894, | 1895.* | 1896,* 
| | 


115 114 108 106 114 108 118 


| 
Number of mills... p> 122 
Number of hands 1,781 1,711 1,438 886 908 995 943 1,171 
Horse-power ... | 2,530 2,464 2,412 1,983 | 2,157 | 2.262 2.052 2,905 
Value of products 517,656 | 504,445 | 468,001 | 192,382 248,681 | 448,790 209,805 | 359,193 
| 


* Prior to 1895, particulars relating to steam joinery, &c., if conducted on the premises of a 
sawmill, were included. 


Declining slightly in 1889 and 1890, the fall in the two succeed- 
ing years was so great that in 1892 the output was only 37 per cent. 
of what it was four years previously ; but the subsequent improvement 
in 1896 shows that the large business done in 1890 has now been 
surpassed, because, although the actual output in the latter year 
exceeded that for 1896, yet the figures for 1896 are exclusive of the 
value of the product of steam joinery works, &c. ‘These, last year, 
returned an output of £140,810, which would give, for 1896, £500,003, 
as against £468,000 in 1890. 

Topacco.—The manufacture of tobacco from the dried leaf has 
been to a certain extent one of the industries of the colony for many 
years, and the cultivation of the tobacco plant on limited areas and the 
production of dried leaf has also obtained. 

Up to 1888 the import duty on this article was—manufactured 
tobacco, 2s. 6d.; cigars, 5s.; and on unmanufactured, 1s. 6d. per lb. 
In that year the first-named was raised to 3s., and cigars and 
cigarettes to 6s. In 1892 the tariff stood at—manufactured, 3s. ; 
unmanufactured, 2s.; cigars and cigarettes, 6s. In 1894 the first- 
named was raised to 3s. 6d., and a few days later to 4s. per lb. In 
1894 an excise duty was levied of 1s. per lb. on tobacco, and 2s. per lb. 
on cigars and cigarettes manufactured within the colony. A scrutiny 
of the following table will discover the effect of these changes on the 
imports and production respectively :-— 


MANUFACTURED. UNMANUFACTURED, 
| | 
aver ? | Utilised or in 
Imports. | Production. Consumption.| Imports. | Production.) Stock within 
Colony. 
Tb. lb. Ib. lb. Ib. lb. 
SST, <c ... | 1,210,691 46,060 1,188,920 wits 47,488 47,488 
1888 ... s-. | 1,271,513 97,355 1,268,821 8,433 158,816 167,249 
1889 ... sus Ar teye 242,085 1,300,135 254,544 283,472 538,016 
1890 ... pep 845,574 379,078 1,098,422 164,886 267,904 432,790 
SOL e: 583 876,091 553,479 1,334,280 205,089 862,848 1,062,912 
1892)... a0 835,890 580,792 1,328,243 226,266 426,496 651,105 
1893 ... oats 548,403 812,071 1,265,367 47,480 512,624 534,437 
1894 ... ... | 821,208 605,218 1,369,248 84,391 | 1,071,952 1,156,343 
39D. ois 873,343 502,825 1,338,609 65,649 8 41,232 892,318 
1896 ... pete 097,029 588,479 1,185,508 59,522 966,448 1,025,970 


) i 
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Up to 1888 the manufacture of tobacco was confined to the 
conversion of the dried leaf grown and prepared within the colony, 
and the output comprised only 6 per cent. of the total consumption. 
The increased duty of 6d. per lb. levied in that year was not only 
instrumental in stimulating the cultivation of tobacco to a large 
extent, but also led to the importation of the unmanufactured article 
to be worked up within the home factory. In 1887 there were 
47,488 lb. of dried leaf cropped; in i888, 158,816 lb.; in 1889, 
283,472 lb.; and in 1891, 862,848 lb.; the return in the latter year 
being eighteen times more than was obtained in 1887, just four years 
earlier. In 1891 there were, in addition, 205,089 lb. of unmanu- 
factured tobacco imported ; and from that year forward the imports 
of the manufactured articles have become reduced to about two- 
thirds of the volume maintained during 1887-89. Although the 
consumption of manufactured tobacco of ail kinds was in 1896 about 
150,000 1b. below that of 1895, yet the production of the manufactured 
article and of the cured leaf both advanced in the former year. Of the 
unmanufactured tobacco utilised within the colony, the home-grown 
leaf comprised 94 per cent., and of the manufactured tobacco consumed 
the home-made product comprised 50 per cent. 


The manufactured tobacco imported included 49,799 lb. of cigars 
and 35,900 lb. of cigarettes. The greater portion of the imports 
were from three countries, namely :—The United Kingdom, 314,898 Ib.; 
New South Wales, 170,992 lb.; and Victoria, 112,797 lb.; whilst the 
unmanufactured leaf imported came only from New South Wales and 
the United States, but as that received from the former country was 
reported as of British or foreign production and not Australian, the 
whole import was most probably of American origin. 


Tobacco, in one form or another, was imported last year to the 
extent of 727,791 lb., valued at £74,501. The exports amounted to 
71,757 1b., valued at £5,065, leaving a net import of 656,034 lb., 
which, added to the quantity locally produced, gives the total con- 
sumption as 1,622,482 lb., in which the home-grown article was 
represented to the extent of 60 per cent. This consumption gives an 
average of 56 oz. per annum for each head of population. The 
following figures taken from Mulhall furnish information as to the 
amount of tobacco consumed in a few of the principal countries of 
Europe :— United Kingdom, 23 oz.; France, 29 oz.; Germany, 48 oz.; 
Belgium, 84 0z.; Switzerland, 82 oz. 


Whilst the consumption in Queensland is greatly in excess of that 
for the United Kingdom, yet it falls a long way short of that of some of 
the countries quoted. When considering this subject it must not be 
forgotten that the proportion of adult males is probably greater in the 
colony than in any of the other countries mentioned. 
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The establishments engaged in the manufacture of tobacco last 
year employed 282 hands, and turned out 575,864 Ib. of tobacco, 
1,290 lb. of cigars, and 11,325 lb. of cigarettes, in all 585, 479 lb. 
of manufactured tobacco. 


As there were 966,448 lb. of dried leaf or unmanufactured 
tobacco produced, and 64,046 lb. of unmanufactured tobacco imported, 
whilst the export of the lastnamed only amounted to 4,524 1b., a 
large amount of leaf must have been in stock at the end of the year 
awaiting manufacture. 


Bricxs.—The manufacture of bricks is necessarily one soon 
affected by a decline in the general prosperity. The building trade is 
one of the first to suffer, more especially with respect to erections of 
a substantial nature, such as are constructed of brick. In 1888 there 
were 36,784,000 bricks turned out of the 106 brickfields of the colony, 
giving employment to 488 persons. This output declined to 6,298,780 
in 1894. 


The condition of this industry during the past five years is shown 
in the following table:—- . 


Number of | Number of Product. Product. 
Year. Works. Hands. Quantity. Value. 

0 No. £ 
1892 en nae 3 a5 52 125 8,637,129 17,805 
1893 Sot e w AIC ae cee 39 79 6,463,875 13,664 
1894 SEP ltete eet a 26 64 6,298,780 12,544 
1895 006 500 oe ncn 42 236 9,169,800 22,038 
1896 a0 a wa Bi 28 169 7,894,300 15,185 


The production in 1895 increased nearly 50 per cent. as compared 
with 1894, This was to a considerable extent due to the demand for 
bricks in connection with the construction of new sugar-mills. The 
output for 1896 was not quite so great as in 1895. 


Gasworxs.—There are thirteen companies engaged in the manu- 
facture and supply of gas for domestic purposes to various centres 
of population. Information respecting them has been collected for 
the past three years, and the particulars will be found in the following 
table :— 


Number of | Number of Product. Product 


Year. Works. Hands. _ Quantity. Value. ° 
‘ Feet. £ 
1894 =a cae fie tes 13 160 247,072,960 89,165 
1895 see fe a os 13 108 256,579,000 91,303 
1896 YO ae ra ai 13 169 257,220,160 "80,756 


* Exclusive of North Brisbane. 
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Information respecting the value of the product for 1896 is 
defective, the North Brisbane company having omitted to furnish the 
requisite particulars. The consumption of gas in all three years 
apparently varied but very little, as the output in 1896 was practically 
the same as in 1895, and only about 4 per cent. greater than in 1894. 


Icr.—Although there has been an increase in the number of 
iceworks since 1892, the quantity of ice made has decreased. The 
number of factories and hands and the quantity and value of the 
product for the past five years were as follow :— 


z Nunnber of Number of Product. Product. 

Year. Works. Hands. Quantity. Value. 
| Cwt. £ 

21892 ee eee Aes 7 33 37,672 9 ware 
1893 ar Fc cael “) 38 17,680 6, 87 

1894 a nee Ban || 11 42 20,511 Z 396 

1895 fe ods Roch| 12 63 27,912 8, ie 
1896 Ho orp ARF | abe 47 27,539 7, 20- 


* Returns incomplete. 

The return made by the seven factories in 1892 was 37,629 ewt.; 
the eleven in operation last year turned out 27,539 ewt., but this was 
nearly 500 tons more than was made in 1893. Ice, essentially a luxury, 
would be sure to be less in demand during a period of depression. 


Jams, Proxies, Savces, &c.—There has been a marked expansion 
in the aggregate values of these commodities made in the colony. The 
increases for the last three years—that being the period for which 
statistics have been collected—were, 1895 over 1894, £13,443; and 
1896 over 1895, £17,463. The full particulars were as follow :— 


“ear Ee ae Product— 
Venn No. of No. of zat uct— 
Works. Hands. Jams, me Piekles, Sauces, 
lb. £ £ 
1894 ee He oe 17 146 ae 44,173 | 6,705 
1895 me ne ae 13 194 ee 54,760 9,561 
1896, ree vas — 23 283 4,596,644 69,441 12,343 


The quantity of jam has only been collected for one year. The 
great variety of size and shape of the bottles and jars used for 
Queensland pickles and sauces render the question of quantities with 
respect to them a difficult one. The value of the output for each of 
the years reviewed is seen to have been £50,878 in 1894, £64,321 
in 1895, and £81,784 in 1896. There were 366,588 lb. of jams 
imported in 1896, and 18,950 lb. exported. As the demand for local 
needs was, say, the production, 4,596,644 1b., plus the net imports, 
347,638 Ib., or in all 4,944,282 lb., the home production provided 93 
per cent. of the local requirements. So that at an early date jams 
and preserves may be expected to take a place amongst the exports of 
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the colony. Pickles and sauces. to the value of £27,041 were imported 
last year, so that there is room for a further expansion of this section 
of the industry before even the local demand. is satisfied. 


Rope anp Twinye.—The production of cordage (rope and twine) 
would appear to be about equal to half the local consumption. There 
were 5,064 ewt. Taported in 1896, valued at £9,688, and 556 ewt. 
exported, valued at £957. Of the latter 311 ewt. was the produce of 
the colony, and was shipped to New South Wales. The net imports 
were therefore 4,508 ewt., whilst the average annual production for 
the past five years was 5,230 ewt., as shown by the following table :— 


YEAR. 
1892. 1893. 1894, 1895, 1896, 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
4,550 4,760 8,490 3,605 4,844 


The following summary of the various industries carried on in 
Queensland during 1896 is compiled from the returns as furnished by 
the different proprietors :— 


| wae. 
Factories in 


Queensland. 


Name of Industry. 


No. 


Machinery. 
Horse-power 
Value of Plant. 
Value of Goods 

Manufactured, 


Employed, 


Value of 


t 
t& 
t 


I.—Raw Materials, Production 
of Pastoral Pursuits. | 
Boiling Down ... ae oa 23 346 15,400 274 23,453 128,348 
Tanneries 42 308 | 14,845 221 50,135 159,339 
Felmongeries and Wool-Scour- 16 | 271 12,739 212 21,942 320,178 
ing Establishments | 
Bone Mills iat oe ses 5 | 21 | 2,655 51 2,220 4,550 


86.| 946| 45,689 | 758| 97,750 |° 612,415 
Il.—Food, Drink, or Prepare- } —— - — 
tion thereof. 


Aerated Waters, &e. ... ee be 473 | 26,110 168 71,945°*| 113,882 
Breweries 5 +5 ae 23) 336) 29,392 201 107,614 343,187 
Biscuits, &c. .. ue os 8 101 | 5,600 36 7,850 24,556 
Butter and Cheese... ea 40 | 222! 21,878 181 43,177 5,247 
Coffee, Rice, and pd ae 6 40 | 3,450 67 5,720 13,503 
Confectionery % B a 23 157 5,706 48 14,846 49,633 
Distilleries oa ee ak 5 39 7,500 79 6,500 11,295 
Flour Fe 12 118 38,700 408 17, 168 252, 643 
Ice, Refrigerating, and Chilling 14 59 19,776 128 26,441 76,929 
Works | 3 
Jam and Fruit Canning Es 18] 269 6,580 | 65 10,486 78,385 
Meat Preserving Aas 17 | 23475 166,953 | 2,952 339,646 1,240,545 
Sugar Mills and Refineries hae 81 | 3,796 | 1,265,300 | 9,760 | 1,219,672 1,358,236 
Other Products .. U ve 5203 7,518 | 113 9,739 13,407 


416 | 8,188 1,604,463 | 14,206 | 1,940,804 3,581,448 
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Name of Industry. 


III.—Clothing and Textile 
Fabrics. 
Boots and Shoes 
Clothing eh 
Hats and Caps eo 
cae Products ... 


IV.—Building Materials. 
Bricks... 

Joinery and Cabinet- Making, 
Saw Mills, and pices 
Lime : - 

Pottery... 
Stone Saw Cutting 


V.—Metal Works and 
Machinery. 
Metal Workers of all kinds 
Smelting .. 4 


VI.—Ship Building and 
Repairing, &e. 
Ship-Building, &e. eh 


VII. eens ce. 
Bedding, &. ... 


VIII.—Books, Paper, 
Printing, &c. 
Printing and Book-Binding, &c. 


1IX.—Vehicles, Saddlery, and 
Harness. 
Coaches and Wagons, § Saddlery, 
Harness, &c. 


xe ees Fuel, and Heat. 
Gas... 


XI.—Miscellaneous. 

Baskets ‘ 

Brushes 

Cooperage 

Dye Works 

Rope 

Soap and ‘Candles, and Soap 
Powder 

Tobacco ... 

Other Miscellaneous 


Factories in 


Queensland. 
ce! 

oO 

: Sy 
= |aer 
EE 

36 | 1,400 
14 | 1,016 
4 23 
2| 190 
56 | 2,629 
31| 232 
175 | 1,760 
8 18 
10 46 
13 43 
237 | 2,099 
156 | 2,275 
5850 
159 | 2,495 
19 85 
17 87 
131 | 1,614 
126] 813 
13| 169 
3 4 
5 34 
18| 109 
5 19 
4 41 
23} 149 
9| 282 
5 40 
72| 678 
1,332 | 19,733 


ag 5 
og ia 
23 g 

ert ie 

lew S22 

18,403 | 58 

7,452 23 
130 
36,074 | 101 


62,059 | 182 


19,516 | 223 
194,768 | 3,285 
160 6 
1,547 26 
615 8 


216,606 | 3,548 


Value of Plant. 


t 


33,521 
489,104 


1,430 
_ 7,500 
6,970 


135,873 | 679 | 246,610 
26,592 | 114| 32,736 
162,465 | 793 | 279,346 
Balin) 524 28680 
1,220| 24] 7,867 
105,067 | 417 | 382,640 
7,448 | 53] 105,469 
13,075 | 34} 268,128 
147 
335 5| 1,680 
4170 61) 8.012 
125 3| 2990 
5,985 | 20] 2/910 
31,090 | 126| 38/767 
16,793} 43] 56.526 
1,850| . 12} 3,560 
60,648 | 270 | 113,892 


2,283,801 20, 336 


3,861,747 


Value of Goods 
Manufactured. 


to 


197,571 
154,610 
550 
47,385 


400,116 


. 25,705 
607,101 


4,748 
5,139 
7,350 


650,043 


443,209 
98,500 


541,709 


———E 


12,099 


16,117 


260,386 


139,750 


187,985 


6,482,824 
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The 1,332 factories in operation gave employment to 19,733 
hands, and turned out goods to the value of £6,482,824. This latter 
figure involves a certain amount of duplication, as the primary 
material of one industry is in some cases the finished product of 
- another. Of the 19,733 employees, 14,145 were engaged in manu- 
facture in the Southern division, 3,614 in the Northern, and 1,974 in 
the Central. The following statement affords a comparison of the 
figures, illustrating the position of the various industries of the colony 
for the past two years:— 


Factories. Hands, Machinery. | Horse-power. Plant. aeetines 

INOW No. | Value. Value. | Value. 

S950 oe 1,397 18,728 1,882,426 17,477 3,820,987 | 4,648,756 
SOE | ca. 1,332 19,733 2,283,801 20,336 3,861,747 | 6,482,824 


The collection for 1896 was somewhat more complete than that 
for 1895, and to some slight extent this is accountable for the 
difference between the results of the two years. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, TRADE MARKS, AND COPYRIGHT. 

Protection for an invention, a design, or a trade mark is secured 
under the authority of a measure passed in 1884, “ The Patents 
Designs, and Trade Marks Act of 1884” (48 Vic. No. 13), and amend- 
ments thereof, 50 Vic. No. 5 (1886) and 54 Vic. No. 8 (1890), 
together with rules promulgated by virtue thereof. Prior to 1884 
the fees chargeable for a patent were payable in one sum on applica- 
tion, and this proved a great drawback to many inventors, who were 
prevented by this condition from securing patents. 

The statutes now in force provide for the appointment of a 
Registrar of Patents, Designs, and ‘lrade Marks. 

Any person, or two or more persons jointly, may make an appli- 
cation for a patent. An application must contain a declaration 
of the possession of an invention of which at least one of the appli- 
cants is the true inventor, and by specification, either provisional or 
complete. A provisional specification must describe the nature of 
the invention. A complete specification must particularly describe 
and set forth the nature of the invention and in what manner it is to 
be performed, and must be accompanied by drawings if required. 

Hither specification must commence with a title, and a complete 
specification must end with a distinct statement of the invention 
claimed. 

Every application’ must be referred by the Registrar to an 
examiner, and on his report the Registrar may accept for registra- 
tion, demand amendment, or reject any application. An appeal lies 
against the Registrar’s decision to a Law Officer, who must be a 
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barrister or solicitor; but a compiete specification must be accepted 
within twelve months, thereafter the application becomes void, unless 
extension of time is granted by the Registrar. 

On acceptance of a specification under the 3rd section of the 
Amendment Act of 1886, it must be advertised in the Gazette, and 
within four months thereafter any person may object to the grant of 
a patent on any of the following grounds:—That the applicant obtained 
the inventions from the opponent or his representative; that it is 
already. patented in the colony on an application of a prior date; that 
the complete specification claims an invention other than the one 
described in the provisional one, and that such other invention forms 
the subject of an application made by the opponent in the interval 
between leaving the provisional and complete specification; that the 
invention is not novel; that itis already in possession of the public 
with the allowance of the inventor; that prior to the application it has 
been described in some printed publication in Queensland. The 
Registrar must hear and determine the case, subject to appeal to the 
Law Officer. 

If there is no opposition or the latter is decided in favour of the 
applicant, the Registrar shall report the facts to the Minister, and the 
Minister shall submit the application for the consideration of the 
Governor in Council, who may direct a patent to be sealed. On 
acceptance of an application a provisional protection is secured, allow- 
ing of the use and publication of the patent without prejudice to a 
patent being granted for same. 

Every patent is for the whole colony and its dependencies. It is 
granted for a term of fourteen years, but the term may be extended 
for a further period of seven years, or in exceptional cases for fourteen 
years, on the recommendation of the Supreme Court if it shall appear 
that the patentee has been inadequately remunerated. A patent may 
be revoked by the Supreme Court. 


A patent becomes void if the prescribed payments are not made 
within the prescribed time. The Registrar may, on payment of a pre- 
scribed fee, grant an enlargement of the time if the payment was not 
made through accident, mistake, or inadvertence. 


Under certain conditions specifications may be amended at the 
discretion of the Registrar, subject to appeal to the Law Officer, but 
the applicant or opponent are both entitled to be heard. 


The Governor in Council may order a patentee to grant licenses 
on such terms as shall be deemed fit as to royalty and security for 
same, on proof that by default of patentee the patent is not being 
worked in the colony or the reasonable requirements of the public 
with respect to the invention are not met, orany person is prevented 
trom working to the best adyantage an invention of which he is 
ossessed. 
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The following fees are payable in connection with the obtaining 
of patent rights :— 

For the grant of Ietters Patent, £18, payable as follows—£1 or 
£3 with application according to whether it is accompanied by a 
provisional or complete specification, and £5 and £10 at the end of 
the fourth and eighth year, of the patent respectively, or by certain 
annual payments from the fourth to thirteenth year thereof. There 
are also certain prescribed fees to be" paid in connection with opposi- 
tion to a patent, amendment of specification, enlargement of time in 
connection with the several proceedings for registration of patent 
agents, and other matters. 


Full provision is also made for the registration of designs and 
trade marks, whereby on payment of the prescribed fees the copyright 
in the same is secured to the person in whose name the same is 
registered. 


Measures passed in 1887 and 1892 (51 Vic. No. 2 and 56 
Vic. No. 6) secured to the author or owner of any book, dramatic 
piece, paintings, drawings, and photographs a copyright in the same 
on payment of a specified fee. 


By the distribution of the payment of the fee for a patent over a 
series of years a great impetus was given to a number of inventions 
‘registered. Prior to 1884, when the statute introducing this reform 
came into force, there were 470 patents applied for, or an average of 
not quite 20 for each year. Subsequent to that date the applications 
have numbered 3,793, or an annual average of about 293. The follow- 
ing statement shows the number of patents applied for and sealed 
during each of the years mentioned :— 


| | l 
1880, 1885. 1890. 1392. | 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896, 


5 | 270 323 359 169 


| 
Number Patents applied for 45 111 395 | 315 
250 | 246 202 305 | 300 
| | 


Number Patents sealed... cs 103 266 | 
| | 


The number of patents applied for during 1896 showed an 
increase over the business for 1895 of 31 per cent., whilst the patents 
sealed were 5 less in the later year. 


The number of designs and trade marks for which registration 
was applied for and granted during the past five years were as 
follow :— 


1892. | 1893, 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 

| |- | 
Designs—Registration applied for ee 2 1 2 | 10 | 12 
Designs—Registration granted... ot 2 | 1 2 | 10 | 12 
Trade Marks—Registration applied for... V7Se NN TOT 179 220 | 208 


Trade Marks—Registration granted... 201 | 80 125 | 204 | 108 
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The falling off in consequence of the crisis of 1893 is very 
marked. The great improvement in the number of trade marks 
applied for and registered during the last two years is a clear sign 
that the business to be done in the colony has again become worth 
conserving. 

In common with the granting of patents a number of trade marks 
failed to obtain registration, in consequence of irregularities of various 
kinds. x 
Comparatively little use is made of the statutory protection 

granted to the author or owner of any book or dramatic piece’ by 

‘registration of the copyright at a nominal fee of 5s. The privilege 
extended to the fine arts, such as.paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs, by an amending Act passed in 1892 is even less frequently - 
availed of. 

The following figures illustrate the use that has been made of 
these measures :— 


| 


1892. | 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 
Copyrights applied for books, &c. ies 36 fi. 6 12 10 28 
Copyrights registered do tes = 36 CS 6 12 9 26 
Copyrights applied for fine arts ... ae 2 24 5 536 2 
Copyrights registered, fine arts ... | 2 24 5 ee 2 


There were no registrations under the provision for fine arts in 


1895. 

: Granp SumMMARY OF ALL Propuction, 1896. 
Mineral ner oho sae aici ws = £2,544,378 
Forestry and Fisheries __... wee aa 322,047 
Agricultural ... ee A aa oe aoe, ORS AGALIL 
Dairying, &e. an, ari po 500 621,468 
Pastoral a and ae te .», 6,159,539 
-Other Industries... ‘lea bad -.. 8,745,898 


£15,790,541 
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The control and supervision of all matters relating to trade are 
vested in a department subordinate to the Treasury, of which the 
Collector of Customs is the permanent head, and is also Chief 
Inspector of Distilleries and Excise, and Registrar of Shipping. The 
duties of the department, besides the collection of the various taxes 
and fees, include the compilation of all records relating to imports, 
exports, and shipping” There are 17 ports of entry on the seaboard 
of the colony, besides 15 inland border stations. Some of the latter 
are, however, chiefly preventive. 

The returns of imports intended for home comsumption are 
compiled from the information furnished on the importer’s invoice ; the 
value of goods on which ad valorem duty is payable is taken at the 
face value of the invoice, subject to approval by the inspectors of 
invoices as a check against under valuation: Jf no invoice be pro- 
duced, the goods are examined and valued by the Customs authorities. 
A proportion of the articles are examined as a check against quantity 
and value. The value of imports for statistical purposes is taken at 
the landed value; this is arrived at by adding to the invoice value a 
certain percentage to cover landed charges, such as freight, insurance, 
outside packages, &c., such percentage varying according to the class 
of goods in accordance with a scheme formulated by the Customs 
authorities. Hitherto imports have been credited to the country 
whence they were shipped, irrespective of whether such place was 
the country of production. For 1897 and subsequent years a fresh 
practice will be adopted, and information will be tabulated, not only 
-as to the country of shipment, but also as to the country of 
origin. The latter will, however, with respect to articles of com- 
posite production, only relate to the country where the last process 
was perfected. Thus razor blades made in Germany, but handled 
and finished at Sheffield, or portmanteaus made in London from 
Australian leather would both appear as British manufacture. Goods 
imported for transhipment to places outside the colony, although 
entered at the Customs as a protection against evasion of duties, are 
not included in the trade returns either as imports or exports. 
Articles arriving in or despatched from Queensland from or for any 
one particular country vid some other are considered as imports from 
the country of indent or as exports for the place to which shipped, 
irrespective of transhipment effected at any intermediate port. No 
record of goods in transit being retained, mistakes may occasionally 
be made with respect to such shipments, which on arrival at the 
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port of destination may be classed as coming direct from the inter- 
mediate port instead of country of origin, but such can only be of 
very occasional occurrence. As there is no statutory power to secure 
information as to their quantity and value, the practice is that these 
are not declared. 


Every available means are adopted for ascertaining the country 
of final destination for goods exported, which is assumed to be the 
country to which shipped. Large quantities of Queensland wool and 
gold shipped to New South Wales are re-exported, the latter in the 
form of coin, a large portion being returned as exports from that 
colony. 


The quantities and values are declared to by the shippers, the 
value being that of the goods on the wharf ready for shipment. 


There is no record kept of goods going out of the country as ships 
stores, except such as are shipped in bond. The quantity exported 
by ts means is, however, inconsiderable. Goods seized by the 
Customs Department, if not claimed within one month, are offered for 
sale by public auction, and, provided they realise not less than the 
amount of duty, are sold, and the proceeds disposed’ of as the 
Treasurer may direct. Should they fail to sell for a sum sufficient to 
cover the duty, they are destroyed. 


All coastwise trade is conducted by the vessel taking a coastal 
clearance or transire, which contains full particulars of all goods 
shipped under bond, entries for which only require to be passed, the 
shipper or his agent giving a bond for the security of the duty. 

The Customs and Excise Department, besides the collection of 
the Tariff which is published as an appendix to this publication, also 
receives on account of the revenue duties fees, &c., relating to the 
following matters :—Excise and export duty, bonded warehouse duty, 
and rents; drays, boats, lighters, and Customs House agents’ licenses ; 
pearl-shell and béche-de-mer fishing licenses ; river, harbour, pilotage, 
and tonnage dues; railway border tax on station produce ; and royalty 
on guano. The amounts payable on behalf of some of these are as 


follow :-— 
EXcIsr. 

For spirits of any strength not exceeding the strength of proof by 

Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in proportion for any greater strength & 

than the strength of. proof (Queensland distilled) ... ae 5. per gallaa 
Methylated (Queensland distilled) spirits ... _ id on aes 
‘Tobacco, colonial (Queensland manufactured)... = BAS a oe ibe 
Cigars ” ” 
Cigarettes ,, 
Snuff > bss ae od oe 5 
Beer (Queensland prewaa) nee aes sts ae a8 bie ... per gall. 


” ” ase os aise one ” 


eee 


2 
2 
ul 
2 
af 
0 


Export Dury. 
Cedar timber, in the log, per 100 superficial feet an inch thick .... , 2 0 
Cedar timber, sawn, per 100 superficial feet, if more than 4 inches in ‘ 
thickness... ves Hee i es oe 3h , te 20 
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Rartway Tax. 
There shall be paid to Her Majesty, by way of railway tax, for every ton 
weight or any lesser weight of station produce exported from Queens- 1 
land across the border, a sum at the rate of . ee 210 
Definition: ‘ Border” shall mean such parton of the Hang ipae 
between Queensland and the adjoining colonies as the Governor in 
Council may by proclamation from time to time define. 


BonDED WAREHOUSES. 
Occupier of any warehouse, for the first 50 tons ... a8 ae ... £50 per ann. 
And for every additional 10 tons the further duty of ... oe Sim § EL as 
No bonded warehouse chargeable with a duty exceeding £300 per 
annum, nor less than £150 per annum, 
To be paid quarterly in advance. 


LICENSES TO CARRY BONDED Goons. 


£ c 

For every dray or vehicle licensed to carry goods under bond, the feeof ... 010 0 

For every vessel or boat used as a lighter, the fee of ; Ieee) ef) 

For every other vessel or boat, not otherwise specially licensed, the fee oft 05 0 
License Fee To acr as Custom Hovusk AcEnr. 

For port of Brisbane... iN Re ee = os “2 ae pel OP One 0 
For any sub-port ae a, ae at a ee baa 3 pre id ae) 
LicENSE TO FISH FOR PEARL-SHELL AND BECHE-DE-MER. 

For every boat 3 010 0 
For every ship of ten foes paren or aGhaden 3.0 0 

For every ship above ten tons burden, the sum of £3 for the first fen Fick 

and the sum of 10s. for every ton or part of a ton above ten tons, but 

not exceeding in all £20. 
License for person in charge of ship, or diver using diving apparatus ee OY) 
License to occupy Crown lands for the purposes of pearl- shell and béche-de- 

mer fishery a0 /00 
License to occupy Crown lands. for the purpoder be pearl: shell and béche- de- 

mer fishery, after 30th June... ae 0 es: aA 69 co LIL AO) 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The trade of Queensland as represented by the imports and 
exports, though necessarily small when compared with that of the more 
populous communities of Europe, is to the population relatively large, 
and the increase that has taken place during the thirty-seven years of 
its existence as a colony is very remarkable. In 1860 the imports and 
exports were valued at £1,265,500, as against £14,596,997 in 1896. 

Queensland is not a country of one port, as is so pronouncedly 
the case with each of the three southern colonies. Its trade, though 
largely held by the three principal ports (Brisbane, Rockhampton, and 
Townsville), is also to a great extent shared by the minor ones along 
the coast. 

The geographical position of the colony is almost prohibitive to a 
re-export trade of any extent; although, as the neighbouring colony 
of New Guinea progresses, some increase may be anticipated. In the 
meantime the exports are almost entirely confined to articles of home 
production, and the imports, with but slight exception, to goods 
required for consumption within the colony. 
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The imports and exports for each year since separation were as 
follow :— ; 


Year. Imports. Exports. || Year. Imports. ‘Exports. 
| ——— ms 
£ £ || £ £ 

1860 742,023 523,477 —‘||_:“~«1879 3,080,889 3,434,034 
1861 967,951 709,599 || 1880 3,087,296 3,448, 160 
1862 1,323,509 793,236 1881 4,063,625 3,540, 365, 
1863 1,718, 263 888,381 1882 6,318,463 3,534,452 
1864 2,267,954 1,247,054 || 1883 6,233,351 | 5,276,608 
1865 2,505,559 1,153,464 = || 1884 6,381,976 4,673,864 
1866 2,467,907 1,366,491 1885 6,422,490 | 5,243,404 
1867 1,747,735 2,198,609 1886 6,103,227. | 4,933,970 
1868 TS Fa 2,107,437 1887 5,821,611 6,453,945 
1869 1,804,578 2,166,806 1888 6,646,738 | 6,126,362 
1870 1,577,339. 2,533,732 1889 6,052,562 7,736,309 
1871 1,562,665 2,760,045 1890 5,066,700 | 8,554,512 
1872 2,218,717 2,998,934 1891 5,079,004 8,305,387 
1873 2,885,499 3,542,513 i 1892 4,382,657 9,170,408 
1874 2,962,439 4,106,462 || 1893 4,352,783 | 9,632,662 
1875 3,328,009 8,857,576 I 1894 4,337,400 8,795,559 
1876 3, 126,559 3,875,581 || 1895 5,349,007 | 8,982,600 
1877 4,068,682 4,361,275 || 1896 5,433,271 | 9,163,726 
1878 3,435,077 3,190,419 II 


Although the exports for 1896 fell short of those for 1893—which 
was a year of extraordinary effort—by nearly £500,000, and of those 
for 1892 by £6,682, yet the figures for last year prove that the volume 
of exportable production is being maintained, whilst the inerease in the 
value of imports for 1895 and 1896 at the same time shows that there 
has been an advance made in the purchasing power of the people. 


Since separation Queensland has sent: away wealth exceeding 
by £29,000,000 sterling the value of that which she has received. 
That so limited a population should have been able to export so largely 
in addition to meeting the demands of its own requirements bears 
witness to the great natural resources of the colony and to the energy 
devoted to their development. This large net export of material wealth 
has, moreover, been maintained without appreciably impairing the 
sources from whence it was derived. 


Goods purchased in Europe by the Government with the proceeds 
of loans obtained in London are included in the value of imports. 
These consisted largely of material and plant for railway construction 
and harbour improvement. 


In consequence of the financial disorganisation of the past few 
years, coin occupied an important position among the imports during 
1893-5, but would appear to be now limited to meeting tbe ordinary 
trade demands. The amounts introduced during the past five years 
were as follow :— 


£& & 
USE: sg ADE (LG, ; 1390) gers 201-055, 
1893... 870,653 1896... 104,709 
1894 ... 291,288 ' 
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Since 1894 a differant system of computing the value of foam 
has been adopted. Up to the end of 1893 these were taken at the 
invoice value at the place from whence indented ; but for 1894 and 
subsequent years it was determined, as previously mentioned, to take 
for statistical purposes the landed values, which in the case of ad 
valorem goods were arrived at by making percentage additions to the 
declared values—the ratio of the additions to be determined by the 
amount of the assumed cost of freight and charges. With respect to 
free and fixed-duty goods, the actual landed cost is taken. 


The trade per inhabitant for the past ten years is: shown in the 
‘following statement :— : 


1887. | 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891, 
= 3A - | 

£ s. d. Sst sn sh ds £8: d. tS in. Oh 
Imports per capita | 16 8 2 iveabialih Sy ai) 12 4 4 12 10 11 
Exports per capita | 18 3 10 16 4 10 LO OS 2012 9 2010 5 
Totaltrade per capita! 3412 0 3316 9 | 3414 6 3217 1 33 1 4 

1892. 1893. 1894. | * 1895. 1896. 
Merde ge sad. s| enelae Il ls al) & eee 
Imports per capita 101010 | 10 4.0 wale) TislGe 3 Glasby wv 
Exports per capita 22 2211 5 20 Ort: LOS Gee) 1913 0 


Total trade per capita 321111 | 3215 5 2918 8 | 3113 0 lest. 6y.0 


With the exception of slight fluctuations in 1887-8 and 1890-1, 
the imports gradually declined year by year from £18 7s. 1d. in 1886 
to but little more than half that amount—namely, £9 17s. 9d.—in 1894 
for each inhabitant. The year 1895 witnessed a substantial improve- 
ment in this respect, one equal to but little short of £2 per head, and 
althongh this advance was not quite maintained in 1596, yet the 
imports for that year only declined 3s. 3d. per head. 


Exports, on the other hand, not only greatly increased in amount, 
as already referred to, but at the same time exhibited a much greater 
want of regularity. The maximum per capita ratio of exports was 
attained in 18938, when it amounted to £22 11s. 5d. per inhabitant, 
whilst the imports in that year were valued at £10 4s. per head 
only. In 1895 and 1896, although still relatively very large, an 
appreciable decline was apparent. The decline in imports being to a 
considerable extent met by an increase in the exports, the total trade 
shows less fluctuation year by year. The maximum trade per head 
during the ten years was attained in 1889, when it amounted to £34 
14s. 6d., and the minimum was reached in 1894—namely, £29 18s. 8d. 

Trade depression operates doubly in reducing the returned 
sterling value of trade, the quantity and prices being both 
adversely affected, although not in an equal degree. The average 
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annual value of trade for the last five years was £31 13s. per 
head of the population, an amount about equal to that of Holland, 
33 per cent. more than that of Belgium, and nearly double that of 
the United Kingdom. 

The imports and exports of each of the Australasian Colonies for 
1896 and their proportion to each inhabitant were as follow :— 


| IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
Colony. 

| Total. Per Capita. Total. Per Capita. 

| £ 2g dil ee £5. d. 
Queensland .. th ie 5,433,271 ii Teh. Xi) 9,163,726 1913 6 
New South Wales. oe 22 |, 20;561;510 1519 41] 23,010,349 aby ealye 5, 
Victoria see as ie a 14, 5D4, deat 12 7 3] 14,198,518 12) lees, 
South Australia oie ) 20 7 1/| 7,594,054 2111 9 
Western Australia ae See 5217 16 1,650,226 ISAS 5 
Tasmania... ee sige Poni | 2 Ue poyaul 1,496,576 Cy er a 
New Zealand Bes we areal ris7, "390 | *10 111 97321105. |e lomomne 


* Ex. Maoris. 


It will be noted that in each of the colonies except Western 
Australia and Victoria the exports exceeded the imports. The excess 
in the former colony was very large, the value of the imports being 
nearly four times that of the exports. The detailed returns for that 
colony show that, although the general importations were heavy com- 
pared to the population, a large proportion of the imports represents 
capital introduced for the construction of public works and for the 
development of gold mines. Approximately, coin to the value of 
£1,000,000 sterling was introduced, gold to about the same value 
being exported. The influx of population into that colony during 
the past few years has been very considerable, but the trade has 
increased at a far greater ratio, the imports especially so. The 
important discovery of gold at Coolgardie and elsewhere mainly 
contributed to this result. The high relative value of total trade in 
Western Australia—namely, £66 6s. 3d.—was, however, exceeded by 
South Australia in 1891, when the extraordinary yields of silver from 
Broken Hill swelled both the ge and export returns of that colony, 
as that place, although situated in New South Wales, finds an outlet 
vid Adelaide. 

The Queensland imports were relatively lower than those of New 
South Wales and South and Western Australia, but greater than those 
of the other colonies of the group. This colony was also second on 
the list of the Australasian Colonies with regard to relative amount 
of exports, South Australia ranking first with £21 11s. 9d. for each 
inhabitant. In point of trade—that is, for imports and exports com- 
bined—Queensland comes fourth on the list as compared to population, 
with £31 6s. per éapita, exceeding Victoria and New Zealand by about 
£7 and £8 per head respectively. 
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The figures for each colony were as follow :— 


Per Capita. 

#5. Ge th 
Western Australia Aas aes 66) (Gi 3 
South Australia ... se sae no NUE USS TKO) 
New South Wales - ... Wie son, oe) LU) 
Queensland _... 208 =e so lb 15. O) 
Victoria ... 0 ue wae soo SS 
New Zealand ... ae ae lo OS 
Tasmania ... nee 6% ans ee LOne Oa) 


The trade of Tasmania was not much more than a quarter of 
that of Western Australia or half of that of Queensland. 


There have been periods in the history of the colony when the 
relative trade for an individual year has very closely approached that 
of Western: Australia in 1896. In 1864 the per capita trade of 
Queensland exceeded £54, but this was during a time when the con- 
ditions obtaining were analogous to those now existing in Western 
Australia—a large immigration of adults and a considerable influx of 
foreign capital. 


The imports, exports, and trade per inhabitant for each quin- 
quennial period since 1862 are shown in the following table :— 


eeSUT EARL VENTE: | Mean Yearly Value of 
Period. z | Trade per Head of 
Imports. Exports. Trade. Mean Fepulavons 
Se ees _| 
£ £ £ | a) =p Uh 
1862-66  ... ...| 2,055,638 | 1,089,725 | 3,145,363 47 22 
1867-71 ee ae 1,718,287 2,353,326 4,071,613 Gif t)) 38 
1872-76 Be ay. 2,904,245 3,676,213 | 6,580,458 42 2 5 
1877-81 ag Ere 3,547,314 8,594,851 | 7,142,165 33 1 4 
1882-86 eae <r 6,291,901 4,732,460 11,024,361 37 17: 8 
1887-91 its ne 5,733,323 7,435,303 13,168,626 33 15 10 
1892-96 a nes 4,771,024 9,148,991 13,920,015 ali of 


The trade created by the presence of adults, especially adult 
males, in the population is out of all proportion to that caused by 
young people, and so in response to the increase in the relative 
number of children in the population, the trade per head is seen to 
have declined. The cycles of heavy immigration—1862-6, 1872-6, 
and 1882-6—were each marked by an expansion in the relation of 
trade to population. 
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An important question connected with the relative trade of 
different countries is the proportion of imports which are re-exported. 


Geographical position and shipping facilities will often cause a 
particular port to become the depét for the trade of neighbouring 
countries, and the volume of both imports and exports is increased by 
figures which have no bearing as to either consumption or production. 


Tf such figures are omitted from the calculation, the true value 
of the consumption or the purchasing power of the people and their 
productive power or ability to purchase requirements become apparent, 
The figures below show the position in which Queensland stands with 
respect to the rest of Australasia for the year 1896 :— 


£ £ s. d. £ | Bae ake || ESpathe Gs 
Queensland ... Ae we | 5,198;781 | 1 (2) 9))|| 8;92451862) 019) 2) ON 30 Roa 
New South Wales ... ... | 14,293,852 | 11 2 0 | 16.742,691 | 13 0 0] 24 2 0 
Victoria an Ff ve | 11;411,143 | 9 13 10 | 11,054,824 | 9 7 9|19 1 7 
South Australia is at 2;836;328 li (81 435)13,269,612 5) Gab LO elie eeee 
Western Australia ... ... | 6,447,079 | 52 9 11] 1,603,748|}13 1 3/6510 4 
Tasmania a oe «. | 1,169,263 | 7 8 11] 1,473,499 | 9 0 3) 16 34 
New Zealand ae ro | eB alk |) alyeuel| Crakyeeetin| ay aks) scr 5) Be aly 7/ 


The value of imports for home consumption per head of population 
was about equal in Queensland and New South Wales, and, with the 
exception of Western Australia, was in advance of the other colonies. 


Queensland trade is not increased by imports re-exported to so 
great an extent as is that of most of the other colonies, and, conse- 
quently, instead of occupying fourth place, as is the case with respect 
to total trade per capita, stands second regarding trade resulting from 
consumption and production. Western Australia still ranks a long 
way first, and the figures recording the relative trade there are even 
less influenced than those of Queensland by the exclusion of the 
re-ex ports. 


The amount of re-exports per head for 1896 was: Queensland, 
£1 Os. 6d.; New South Wales, £10 10s. 3d.; Victoria, £4 6s. 10d. ; 
South Australia, £24 11s. 9d.; Western Australia, 13s. 5d; Tasmania, 
5s. 8d.; New Zealand, £1 7s. 7d. ° 
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The following figures show for 1896 the imports re-exported and 
their proportion to total imports : 


| ; oe 
enon, pete Pebcemy || Coton, |Pmanne peran 
aa £ 
Queensland... we | 2395540 | 4-41 Western Australia *46,478 0°72 
New South Wales... | 6,267,653 | 30°48 Tasmania ... i 23,147 1°94 
Victoria" 422 ... | 3,143,694 | 21°60 New Zealand... |_ 143,769 201 
Seuth Australia ... 492442 | 60°39 


* Figures for 1895. 


Thus in South Australia nearly two-thirds of the total imports 
are only received for export. In New South Wales nearly one-third, 
and in Victoria one-fifth, of the imports are also reshipped. A large 
proportion of the re-export in South Australia consisted of silver and 
lead, the produce of Broken Hill in New South Wales; in round 
numbers, £1,000,000 worth of these minerals thus finding an outlet. 


The requirements of Silverton, in New South Wales, are also 
largely drawn through South Australia, both for the mining industry 
itself and also for the general needs of the population. Thus dynamite 
and other explosives for the mines, and coke for the smelting works, 
find their way through that province, besides clothing and general 
requisites. There was also a considerable re-export from the same 
colony to Western Australia, consisting largely of European goods. 


Comprised in the re-exports of New South Wales were coin, wool, 
hides and skins, tallow, sugar, and tin, to the production of which 
Queensland mainly contributed. 


As already stated, the amount of imports re-exported from 
Queensland is very srall, but is steadily increasing. 


| | 
) 1870. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. 1895. | 1896 
Imports re-exported—amount £ 32,027 | 66,228 127,111 142,268 | 116,662 | 239,540 
| | | 
Proportion to total imports... | 2°03 214 | 198 | 279 2°18 4°41 


Queensland is not situated on any of the great routes which unite 
the rest of Australasia to Europe, a cause which contributes so largely 
to the re-export trade of some of the other colonies. 

5 
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The proportion of foreign goods exported has more than doubled 
since 1870. The slight retrogression in 1885 was due to the fact that 
the total imports were exceptionally large in that year. 


After New South Wales, the largest recipients of foreign goods 
from this colony were Hongkong and New Guinea. 


Nearly all imports into Queensland are received from either the 
United Kingdom or the other Australasian Colonies. The following 
table shows the value of all goods imported from each of the follow- 
ing groups during the past ten years :— 


A a Australasian Other British Foreign 
Year. | United Kingdom. Colonies. Possessions. | Countries. Total. 
£ £ £ £ | 2 
1887 2,296,803 3,182,175 132,066 | 210,567 5,821,611 
1888 3,121,246 3,072,371 167,333 | 285,788 | 6,646,738 
1889 2,862,873 2,717,671 173,207 298, 811 6,052,562 
1890 2,120,071 2,564,692 167,620 214,317 | 5,066,700 
1891 2,814,006 1,895,795 164,311 204, 892 5,079,004 
1892 2,049,359 2,008,652 146,463 178,183 | 4,382,657 
1893 1,559,475 2,489,672 150,908 | 152,728 4,352,783 
1894 2,088,983 1,896,021 128,498 | 293,973 4,337,400 
1895 2,308,695 2,617,509 167,469 255,334 | 5,349,007 
1896 2,472,493 2,354,783 169,754 | 436,241 | 5,433,271 
| | 


These figures do not refer to the country of origin, but to that 
from which the goods were last shipped. In many cases, no doubt, 
goods returned as imported into Queensland from one of the other 
Australasian Colonies originally came from Europe, and in others, 
although perhaps from Australasia, did not originate in the colony 
from which imported. In like manner shipments from the United 
Kingdom would frequently include productions of Continental Europe 
despatched by way of some English port. This question has already 
invited attention, and, as explained elsewhere, the statistical returns 
for the present (1897) and subsequent years will be compiled so as to 
show the country of production or manufacture. The matter of 
apportioning the country of final destination is not so easily dealt 
with, and its solution is yet to be arrived at. 


The proportion per cent. contributed by imports from the United 
Kingdom and the other specified groups for the last two years was as 


follows :— 
United Australasian _ Other British Foreign 
Year. Kingdom. Colonies. | Possessions. Gountries Total. 
| 
1S9bRe vie Par 44°95 47°99 2°84 4:22 100°00 


TS teh ahh ootens ph etal 4334 | B12 8:03 | 100-00 
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The import trade with “Foreign Countries” and with “ Other 
British Possessions,” though small, would appear to be developing, 
more especially with respect to the trade with ‘ Foreign Countries,” 
which in 1896 nearly doubled that of 1895. There was also an 
increase in the imports from the United Kingdom during last year. 
The change with respect to the import trade with Europe during the 
past ten years, though not so marked as with the exports, yet is very 
considerable. In 1887 the imports from the United Kingdom amounted 
to 31 per cent. of the total, whilst in 1896 the ratio was 46 per cent. 
The following are the mean ratios for the groups for the past ten 
years:—United Kingdom, 45°11 per cent.; Australasia, 47°21 per 
cent.; other British Possessions, 2°99 per cent.; and other Foreign 
Countries, 4°69 per cent. The foreign trade has increased at a greater 
ratio than that with ‘“ Other British Possessions.” 


The proportion of the total exports contributed by the export 
trade with the United Kingdom and the six colonies is most pro- 
nounced, the two combined forming nearly 99 per cent. of the total. 


The following table furnishes information on this head for the 
past ten years :— 


Year. PRE xcnitce Di raccsion. |\Gsommine ||) Teel 
£ £ £ Sie Ale ee 
1887 ... 0 poo 2,001,827 4,350,048 80,433 21,637 | 6,453,945 
1888... ... «| 1,985,882 | 4,069,793 | 57,138 13,599 | 6,126,362 
1889... ...  ..| 2,498,135 | 5,167,790 | 59,576 10,808 | 7,736,309 
1890... .. ...| 365,673} 6,104,854 | 68,728 15,262 | 8,554,512 
1891... .. «| 3,807,674 | 4,926,571 | 54,905 16,837 | 8,305,387 
1892... .. | 4,096,937} 4,975,667 | 45,379 52,425 | 9,170,408 
1998... ... «| 3,694,534 5,825,466 | 81,343 31,319 | 9,639,662 
1894... ... «.. | 3,089,044 | 5,613,573 | 85,110 57,832 | 8,793,559 
1995... ... «| 3,418,516 | 5,464,264 | 64,973 34,847 | 8,982,600 
1896... ... - | 3,559,058 | 5,486,290 i 87,154 31,224 | 9,163,726 


A noticeable feature in connection with the destination of exports 
is the great advance during the past decade in the outward trade 
direct with the United Kingdom. In 1886 this amounted to 
£2,001,827, whilst last year this had increased to £3,559,058. This 
largely resulted from the better opportunity for direct shipment 
afforded by the Torres Straits mail steamers. 
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Even these figures, however, fail to disclose the extent to which 
Queensland productions find a place in the British markets, as im 
1896 wool to the value of £1,002,737 was exported to New South 
Wales, besides other raw products declared at over £500,000 sterling, 
the greater proportion of which would finally reach the manufacturing: 
ceptres of the Empire. 

The average proportion per cent. the exports of each group bear to 
the total exports for each of the past two years was as follows :— 


s United Australasian Other British Foreign 
Ym Kingdom. Colonies. Fossessions. Countries. Boxall 
1895 35°20 | 63°54 0°92 0°34 100°00 
1896 38°84 | 59°87 0°95 0°34 100°00 


The amount of exports to British Possessions outside Australasia 
and to foreign countries varied but little, but those to the United 
Kingdom advanced by 83 per cent., whilst the trade to the other 
Australasian Colonies correspondingly declined. In 1887 thé ratios 
of exports with the United Kingdom and Australasia to the total were 
831 and 67 per cent., respectively, against 39 and GO last year. The 
mean proportions per cent. to the total for the past ten years, borne 
by the exports of each group recorded, were—United Kingdom, 36:14; 
Australasia, 6269; other British Possessions, 083; other foreign 
countries, 0°34. 

The volume of imports received from Australasia and elsewhere 
respectively, and also the exports of home produce for 1896, from 
and to different countries, can be ascertained from the following 
statement :— 


| IMPORTS THEREFROM, EXPORTS THERETO. 
| £3 | 8 : 
ee 3s } § 2 
(Sire 5 28 : -§ ; Total 
>| j a é RH vi uJ “ =i} a 
Countries. Ez z See ¢ 2 28 z Trade. 
Meo) || gee See eats Bite A 
| 238 | 238 Be | aia aes 3 
|) BSS ors s Soo SBss iS) 
aaa 223 i) || ISIS® |) ais a 
=e) si (= Ry i“) 
| i 
; ; £ Ae alee £ £ £ 
United Kingdom 2,472,493 ran 2,472,493 | 3,475,170 83,888 3,559,058 | 6,031,551 
New South Wales 1,062 3.657 | 1,741,425 | 4,392,231 | 100,665 4,192,896 | 6,234,321 
Victoria. ... ...| 155,521 | 236.781 | 392,302 | 790,957 9,412 | 800,369 | 1,192,671 
Other Australasian 5 215,571 | 221,056 | 185,496 7,529 | 193,025 | 414,081 
Colonies | 
HongKong... ...| 108.573 108,573 | 29,970 24,865 54.835 | 163,408 
Other British Posses-| 61,181 61,181 22,893 9,426 | 32,319 93,500 
sions | | 
Germany ae 102,250 102,250 | 63 84 | 147 | 102,397 
United States... ... | 273,826 273:896)) 21. 25 | 2% | 273,851 
Other Foreign Coun-| 60,165 60,165 27,406 3,645 31,052 91,2177 
fries | 
4,302,262 | 1,131,009 | 5,433,271 | 8,924,186 | 239,540 9,163,726 |14,596,997 
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t will be seen that the fact of the inability to distinguish between 
imports of British and foreign produce prevents the apportionment of 
‘the real trade with the United Kingdom and Continental Europe 
respectively. 


The total trade—that is, imports and exports combined—was 
contributed in the following proportions :— 


‘United Ki | Australasian Other British Foreign matte 
Oe BOOT Colonies. Possessions. | Countries. oH 
arn ee 
41°32 | 53°72 1°76 3°20 100°00 


About 79 per cent. of all Queensland imports are either of British 
or foreign production, the remaining 21 per cent. being the output of 
one or the other of the; Australasian Colonies. 


Of the British or foreign goods, 57°5 per cent. were imported direct 
from the United Kingdom, 24°7 per cent. by way of New South Wales, 
and 36 per cent. from Victoria. The other contributing countries 
were—Other Australasian Colonies, 0'1 per cent.; Hongkong, 2°5 per 
cent.; other British Possessions, 1'4 per cent.; Germany, 2°4 per cent. ; 
United States, 6-4 per cent.; and other foreign countries, 1*4 per cent. 


The articles of Australasian production which entered the colony 
were imported from one or other of the colonies in the following 
proportions:—Krom New South Wales, 60 per cent.; from Victoria, 
21 per cent.; and from the rest of Australasia, 19 per cent. 


The exports of home production amounted to 97 per cent. of the 
total. Of these, 38:9 per cent. were shipped to the United Kingdom, 
49°2 per cent. to New South Wales, 8:9 per cent. to Victoria, 2°L per 
cent. to the rest of Australasia, 0°3 per cent. to Hongkong, 0°3 per 
cent. to other British Possessions, and 0°3 per cent. to other foreign 
countries. 


Of the Queensland re-exports of British, foreign, and colonial 
goods previously imported, which comprised not quite 3 per cent. of 
the total exports, the principal countries to which exported, and the 
proportion to each, were—New Svuth Wales, 42 per cent.; the United 
Kingdom, 35 perjcent.; and Hongkong, 10 per cent. 


Of the principal commodities imported, articles of food, drinks, 
and stimulants, or material therefor, rank first, and reached a value of 
£1,394,000 ; those connected with dress or of a like nature required 
for domestic use involved an outlay of £1,177,000; whilst hardware, 
ironmongery, iron, machinery, &c., to the extent of £766,000, were 
brought into the colony. 
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The values of principal articles imported during 1896, and the 
chief countries of import, were as follow :— 


| Value of 
Total Country from which | Article Im- 
Article. Value Article \ported from 
Imported. Principally Imported. Principal 
Country. 
| | 
| £ £ 
Apparel and Slops... ace ... | 157,742 | United Kingdom... ves |) LL2;000 
Bags and Sacks HS ne see 48,877 | New South Wales ae 28,536 
Beer... : ie nee ...| 78,624 | United Kingdom... ..-| 62,869 
Books, &e. iat ae a ...| 49,730 | New South Wales Hat eds Ole 
United Kingdom... oe 17,201 
Boots and Shoes oe oa ..| 74,835 | United Kingdom... | 45,686 
New South Wales Bee PAH ullye 
Butter ... ee ae ach ...| 48,075 | New South Wales .. | 25,498 
Victoria... a os 16,974 
Coin—Gold ... : es .. | 80,000 | New Sonth Wales ... | 80,000 
Cotton Piece Goods ... ie ... | 816,859 | United Kingdom .., ... | 258,840 
: New South Wales «| 49,124 
Drapery and Haberdashery ... | 154,315 | United Kingdom... i. | 117,082 
New South Wales ee} 285945) 
Flour... cee Se0 cb ... | 870,419 | New South Wales ... | 174,886 
South Australia ... ... | 132,218 
Victoria = Fe 49,837 
Fruit (green) ... ae ie ... | 65,729 | New South ‘Wales mol BERR S 
Malt... wee ee a ..| 47,676 | United Kingdom... w | 09,041 
Rice ao es ae ie ..| 42,633 | Hongkong at MA) COA Bel 
Japan ave oe 10,347 
Wheat ... . | 179,956 | United States... Freebie. 
| New South Wales SSN ¥353626) 
Hardware, &c.... oe ae ...| 150,211 | United Kingdom... .. | 84,415 
New South Wales ey, 44,006 
Hats, Caps, and Bonnets ... ...| 59,553 | United Kingdom... repli Clijglet 
Hosiery ... wae ...| 46,205 | United Kingdom... Aen 33,056 
Tron soar ae a ed ... | 802,498 | United Kingdom... ... | 226,938 
New South Wales | 980 
Cattlows.. sas ade a. ...| 43,861 | New South Wales ep BR siEt) 
Sheep... swe ~Sw | 74,583 | New South Wales .. | 56,193 
Machinery... es ae ...| 203,758 | United Kingdom ... ... | 124,013 
New South Wales Seal eSYa 
me United States ... se) Lista 
Millinery nae — a ... | 53,098 | United Kingdom.., we | 80,126 
Kerosene i ii 5 ...| 53,129 | United States... so || B6sSIah 
Opium ... oh Ben a ..| 938,869 | Hongkong oes || acre) 
Raper... ig rf i: ...| 48,448 | United Kingdom... ne | 84a160) 
Potatoes... “ mee all 82,328 New South Wales w. | 46,218 
= | Victoria... las we) 226,200) 
Spirits 2 4. «5 a «|| 148,518 | United Kingdom... slQayno 
| New South Wales ww. | 22,243 
Tea 3 Bs ep | 122,796 | New South Wales ... | 60,768 
| Victoria... af ... | 32,508 
Tobacco, &. .. sae. | 74,372: | United Kingdom... ... | 30,618 
New South Wales .. | 24,853 
‘ ; Victoria... 2, ..| 10,485 
Wire Netting... 2. 9... «| 68,349 | United Kingdom... ...| 87,388 
; | New South Wales tig 30,039 
Woollen Piece Goods =o ... | 126,025 | United Kingdom... Sle oC) 
New South Wales sae 43,959 


From the foregoing tables it will be seen that three and a-half 
out of the four and one-third millions of British and foreiga goods 
imported came from the United Kingdom and New South Wales, and 
five-sevenths of this from the former country. The chief articles 
imported from the United Kingdom, and their proportion to the 
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total imports of the same class of goods, were: Cotton piece goods, 
four-fifths; iron, three-fourths ; machinery, not quite two-thirds ; 
drapery and haberdashery, three-fourths ; apparel and slops, nearly 
three-fourths ; and spirits, seven-tenths. From New South Wales 
the principal articles imported were—Flour, cattle and sheep, corn, 
tea, iron, green fruit, potatoes, hardware, woollen piece goods, and 
wheat. Other large items of import were—Flour from South 
Australia and Victoria, wheat from the United States, and rice from 
Hongkong and Japan. 

Although industries connected with secondary production are 
somewhat limited in number, Queensland being essentially a producer: 
of raw material, yet considerable progress has been made of late 
years in the output of certain kinds of home-manufactured articles. 
The relative imports of some of the chief of these, as compared with 
the population for a series of years, will illustrate this :— 


1870. 1880. 1885. 1890. 1895, 
Article Imported. | 
Value per | Value per | Value per | Value per | Value per 
Capita. Capita. Capita. Capita. Capita. 
eat ey ee eel pets Sie Opie Wus 18y) vhs Sh de 
Apparel and Slops OM eS OL 27 22, pu Maul LOM 6 9 
Boots and Shoes OnIEI0) | Oey Ss 9 9 411 3 0 
Beer 4 OP se] SOR 3 1050 6 2 3 1 
Butter Ome 26. OMe 4: 4 0 0 8 2 0 
Flour I tt es ay LAS |e 19F SAU AS 
Tobacco .., ON GM Om. 8 6 0 | AD 4 0 


The manufacture of ready-made clothing so increased during the 
past ten years that the imports per head of the population fell to 
nearly one-half in 1895 as compared with 1885. In 1896 the ratio 
was the same as in 1895. The decline in imports of boots and shoes 
and beer was even more pronounced, the value compared to the 
population in 1895 being only just over one-fourth that of 1870; the 
greater fluctuation with regard to beer during the intervening period 
was caused by tariff changes. The value per head of these articles 
imported last year was about 2d. more for boots and 1d. more for beer 
than in 1895. Figures respecting butter show great fluctuations. 
This is in response to the varying seasons, but the means of the 
imports for several years show a marked reduction consequent on 
the greater quantity made in the colony. Perhaps the most important 
of all the changes which have been brought about in the import of 
different articles following on an enlarged home output has resulted 
from the progress of the milling industry. In 1870 there was 
29s. 7d. per head of the population sent out of the country to buy 
flour, and in 1895 only 11s. The practice of smoking is evidently on 
the increase, as the value of tobacco imported is not retrograding in 
proportion to the amount being produced in the colony, but, neverthe- 
less, the imports decreased 50 per cent. during the ten years 1885-1895, 
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With respect to many articles, the quantity imported is a question 
of greater interest even than the value. The articles so returned as to 
enable this information to be gathered are chiefly those connected with 
food, drinks, or stimulants, being such as are subject to a specific duty 
on the quantity imported. 


Goods carrying ad valorem duties are mostly returned by the 
number of packages, which, as a means of determining quantity, is 
valueless, whilst with others the description is of a kind that does 
not lend itself to measurement in definite terms. 


The following table furnishes information as to the quantities of 
some important articles imported during 1895 and 1896 :— 


QUANTITY, 
Article. 
1895. 1896. 

Ale and Beer 418,339 galls. 440,121 galls, 
Wine 43,573 ,, 37,104 _,, 
Spirits 332,946 ,, 330,103: 5; 
Opium 25,858 lb. 22,428 lb. 
Malt 153,843 bush. 147,474 bush. 
Tobacco 938,992 lb. 727,791 Ib. 
Tea .. 3,091, 436 lb. 3,165,051 1b. 
Flour 32,754 tons 32,996 tons 
Wheat 364,543 bush. 863,459 bush. 
Rice 6,314,738 lb. 7,448,761 Ib. 
Potatoes 12,454 tons 19,271 tons 
Butter 1,041,069 lb. 1,003,680 1b. 


— 


Large increases took place during 1896 with respect to the 


quantities of wheat and rice imported—namely, 498,926 bushels of the 
former, and 1,134,023 lb. of the latter. Ale, beer, tea, and potatoes 
also showed improvement, although in a lesser degree. The only 
decrease of any extent in the articles tabulated was in tobacco ; the 
reason has been already referred to. 

During 1896, in addition to a production within the colony of 
5,351,877 gallons of beer, 170,733 gallons of wine, and 106,593 gallons 
of rum, liquors to the value of £247,259 were imported to meet 
requirements, consisting of 440,121 gallons of beer, 37,104 gallons of 
wine, and 330,108 gallons of spirits. 

In order to reduce the three classes of liquor toa common factor, 
and taking spirit as the unit, it may for practical purposes be accepted 
that the equivalents will be 12 of beer and 4 of wine to 1 of spirit. 
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On this basis the consumption of liquor for 1896 would have been 
as follows :— 


Beer. | Wine. Spirits. Ppt cs 
sei | 
, Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Production se 36 || ERA 170,733 106,593 595,266 
Entered for home consumption 413,561 | 42,263 367,715 412,744 
Total consumption ... | 5,765,438 212,996 474,308 1,008,010 


The important aspect of the consumption of alcohol in its various 
forms is the proportion it bears with regard to the population. 


The per capita requirement of each kind of liquor as measured by 
the demand for 1896 is as follows :— 


Total in Terms of 


Beer. Wine. Spirits. | Spirits. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons, | Gallons. 
12°36 0°46 | 1°02 | 2°16 


According to Mr. Coghlan’s figures, as given in his “Seven 
Colonies,” the following is the per capita consumption in each of the 
Australasian Group :— 


Beer, Wine. Spirits. icone of). 
Gallons, | Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 

Queensland... or ay 9°18 0°33 0°91 2°19 
New South Wales... ae 8:97 0-79 0-77 217 
Victoria ee on ee 11°05 1:09 | 0°62 2°39 
South Australia ae ol 918 1:32 0-41 2:00 
Western Australia ... as 9°18 1°42 1°46 3°07 
Tasmania oe er a 6°99 0:08 0°37 1:30 
New Zealand ... Fr} oa 6°96 014 0°61 1195939 

Mean for Australasia ... 918 | 6°74 | 0°68 2°09 


From these figures it is apparent that although alcohol is not 
used in Queensland to quite so great an extent as in Victoria, and 
very much less so than in Western Australia, yet the consumption is 
considerably in excess of that of the remaining colonies; the use 
of spirit as a beverage is, however, greater than in any colony except 
Western Australia, where it reaches one and a-half gallons per head 
of population. Western Australia, moreover, uses more wine per 
inhabitant than South Australia, although the latter is essentially 
@ wine-producing country, and in such experience shows that the 
consumption of spirit is invariably small—a rule confirmed by the 
experience of the latter province. 
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In Victoria beer would appear to be much in favour, the average 
per head of 11°05 gallons being 1°87 galions more than any other 
colony. 


The amount of goods held in bond to be re-exported is so small 
that in Queensland, for practical purposes, imports are nearly as good 
a component part of the measure of consumption as the goods upon 
which duty is paid. The following table, however, gives the value 
entered for home consumption, both total and per capita, of alcoholie 
drinks, tobacco, and tea :— 


Spirits, Wine, 


and Beer. Tobacco, Tea. 


£ s. d. Lassa: 
Value entered for home consumption ... | 258,371 0 0| 78,468 0 0} 128,23 
Value per head of the mean population Onis 0 3 4 


The consumption of tea is admittedly much greater in Australasia 
than in any other country, and it is asserted by some authorities that the 
excessive use of this stimulant which now obtains is in its results 
productive of as much mischief as is the abuse of alcohol; and in 
England it has recently been noted with satisfaction that the custom 
has distinctly declined. 


The consumption for Queensland for 1896 was 7:07 lb. per head 
of the population. 


The total quantity and the quantity per capita used in each of the 
Australasian Colonies during 1896 were as follow :— 


Consumption Consumption 
Colony. |Consumption.| per Head. Colony. Consumption.| per Head. 
| 
lb. Ib. lb. lb. 

Queensland ...; 3,199,727 7-07 Western Aus- 546,274 5°90 
New South | *10,467,536 8:28 tralia 

Wales Tasmania... 978,052 615 
Victoria “ne 9,570,149 811 New Zealand} 4,472,668 6°46 
South Australia 2,728,922 7°83 


* Excess of imports. No duty in New South Wales. 


The exports of home produce comprise, on an average, about 97 
or 98 per cent. of the total exports, as will be seen from the following 
statement covering the last eight years :— 


{ { 
1889. 1890. 1891. | 1892. 1893. | 
Exports home pro- | 7,511,744 8,412,244 | 7,979,080 | 9,010,613 | 9,080,599 | 8,580,338 | 8,865,938 | 8,924,186. 
duce | 
Proportion percent.| 97:10 | 98:35 96:07 | 98:26 | 97°55 98:70 | 97:39 
to total exports | | | | | 


1894, 1895. 1896, 


94°17 
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The year of greatest export, 1893, was that in which home pro- 
ducts were relatively less prominent than in any other of the period, 
although in that and the preceding year they were actually in excess 
of any year of the decade. This was brought~about by the heavy 
shipment of specie in that year. 


In 1895 the proportion of home exports amounted to about 99 
per cent. of the total. This declined to a little more than 97 per cent. 
in 1896, and comprised chiefly the following articles in the proportions 
quoted :— Wool, 33 per cent.; gold, 23 per cent.; meat, 10 per cent. ; 
sugar, 10 per cent. ; live stock, 10 per cent.; and tallow, 4 per cent. 


Another aspect of this question is furnished by a consideration 
of the proportion that goods produced within the different colonies 
occupy to the total volume of exports. Information on this point 
for each of the Australasian Colonies is furnished by the following 
table :— 


Proportion per 
cent. Exports of 
Home Production 
bear to 
Total Exports. 


Exports, 


Total Exports. Home Production, 


£ £ 
Queensland... ae tc 9,163,726 8,924,186 97 39 
New South Wales... es, 23,010,349 16,742,691 72°76 
Victoria... eG Pe fe 14,198,518 11,054,824 77:86 
South Australia ae we 7,594,054 3,269,612 43°06 
West Australia tei ree 1,650,226 1,603,748 97°18 
Tasmania sd i a 1,496,596 1,473,429 98°45 
New Zealand ... ve ok 9,321,105 9,177,336 98°46 


With respect to four of the seven colonies, home products provide 
more than 97 per cent. of the exports; in the two insular ones the 
ratio was as high as 98°5. In New South Wales and Victoria about 
three-fourths of the exports are of home production. 


Permanent and reliable trade has been aptly defined as 
“Exchanges between countries of goods which the one importing is 
unable and the one exporting is able, chiefly from climatic conditions, 
to produce.” Export of home products is, of course, trade of this 
nature, whilst both sides of a re-export trade may disappear in a few 
months by the extension of a railway or the establishment of a new 
line of steamers. 


Queensland has but little export trade with any places other 
than with the United Kingdom and the rest of Australasia, which, as 
regards the latter, is chiefly confined to New South Wales and Victoria, 
although to a very considerable extent these latter exports are not 
consumed within those colonies, but ultimately find their way to Great 


Britain. 
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The following table furvishes information for 1896 as to the 
value of some of the chief items of export, showing also the values 
sent to some of the principal countries of export :-— 


Value of 
Total Country to which Article Ex- 

Article. Value Article ported to 

Exported. | Principally Exported. Prineipal 

| Country. 

£ £ 

Copper ... fon ne eae er 32,401 | United Kingdom 7h 19,606 
New South Wales eas 12,795 

Fish—oysters ... ve dos Hs 17,144 | Victoria _. = ee 12,995 
Fruit—green ... ase ae os 67,013 | New South Wales fee 28,956 
Victoria... a a 35,490 

Gold] we. eel aes ae ... | 2,114,257 | United Kingdom. a ... | 990,905 
New South Wales ... | 1,551,703 

Victoria... a ae 25,389 

Hides .., See a bc ... | 258,797 | United Kingdom. 3 wae 12,991 
New South Wales aes || allsteh sit) 

Victoria, %.- x os 76,816 

Leather ... 00 vee ate ond 11,688 | United Kingdom. ity 8,835 
“ { Horses Gee ws ae ee 35,435 | New South Wales bit 21,209 
gS) India 4 nde 10,388 
a Cattle By ae ann ... | 573,087 | New South Wales. «| 523,408 
2 | South Aus‘ralia ... se 47,366 
S | Sheep ofa ace atic ... | 250,845 | New South Wales aes 250, 791 
Molasses ans ee oO ves 11,570 | New South Wales 500 3,279 
Victoria... rs ae 5,590 

Pearl-shell in ses — fh 94,865 | United Kingdom, os a 74,131 
Hongkong ... os a 20,222 

( Frozen beef oe cf ...| 457,810 | United Kingdom. ea | 457,810 
Frozen mutton ... ase or 43, 688 | United Kingdom... aa 43,598 
Beef extract a ax am 52,758 United Kingdom... as 21,245 

rey New South Wales Ace 29,553, 
§ 4 Preserved meat ... oe ... | 325,754 | United Kingdom .. | 220,823 
= | New South Wales 08 41,551 
| Western Australia a 23,568 

Java ee noe oe 18,001 

India ee ae ane 8,409 

Silver... re ao a oe 59,192 | United Kingdom. A a 58,078 
SVS a ne a a ... | 195,468 | United Kingdom... im 47,042 
New South Wales a 89,519 

. Victoria... “ ee 58,887 
Sugar ... a s a ... | 863,080 | New South Waies ... | 405,030 
Victoria... a) =6. 335,096 

South Australia ... om 21,314 

| New Zealand me — ‘92,387 

Tallow ... sp op es sen lh SBYGSEE || | United Kingdom... ... | 165,924 
| New South Wales ... | 163,657 

Victoria... as a 16,997 

Tin vse ann Ean fis a 46,779 | United Kingdom, = ae 16,670 
| New South Wales a 30,045 

Wool! a ie Ac ... | 2,984,210 | United Kingdom ... pen || Brive) dice 
| New South Wales ... | 1,002,737 

"Victoria =e ze .., | 199,875 


The export trade with the United Kingdom absorbed 39 per 
cent., and that with the Australasian Colonies 60 per cent. of the 
total exports. Of the latter, 81°9 per cent. were shipped to New 
South Wales, 14°6 per cent. to Victoria, 06 per cent. to South 
Australia, 0°7 per cent. to Western Australia, 0°2 per cent. to 
Tasmania, and 2°0 per cent. to New Zealand. The remaining 1 per 
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cent. of the total export was distributed among 9 other British 
possessions and 18 foreign countries. Of these the following were 
recipients of exports exceeding £1,000 in value :—Hongkong, India, 
and British New Guinea among the former named; and Java, France, 
New Caledonia, New Britain, and South Sea Islands among the latter. 


The following articles were exported to a value of £250,000 and 
upwards :—Wool, £2,984,210, of which 60 per cent. went to the 
United Kingdom and 33 per cent. to New South Wales; gold, 
£2,114,267, of this 74 per cent. was shipped to New South Wales and 
25 per cent. to the United Kingdom; sugar, £863,080, 49 per cent. 
was exported to New South Wales and 39 per cent. to Victoria; 
meat, frozen and preserved, £827,252, 87 per cent. of which went to 
the United Kingdom ; cattle and sheep, £823,932, 94 per cent. going 
to New South Wales; tallow, £558,477, mostly to Victoria and New 
South Wales in nearly equal proportions, 51 per cent. of the former 
and 44 per cent. of the latter; hides, £253,797, of which 62 per cent. 
was sent to New South Wales. 


The business dore both inwards and outwards by sea at each port 
for the last two years was as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
Ports. | = 
1895. 1896. 1895. 1896. | 1895. 1896. 
| | 
£ | £ | £ | £ £ £ 
Brisbane... ... | 2,882,893 | 3,134,694 | 2,047,154 | 2,086,232 | 4,930,047 | 5,220,92 
Ip-wich, vid Bris- 45,815 | 52,728 | es 36 | 45,815 52,764 
bane | | 

Maryborough ane 233,185 216,929 123,705 | 122,777 | 356,890 | 339,706 
Bundaberg we 94,619 97,001 242,545 352,044 | 337,164 449,045 
Gladstone ... ae 5,035 17,413 32,678 By Aes) eile} 54,949 
Rockhampton... 494,023 569,161 | 2,598,827 | 2,405,782 | 3,092,850 | 2,974,953 
St. Lawrence ed | 15 4,347 4,520 3,147 | 4,536 | 7,494 
Mackay ee 115,981 79,143 265,819 | 168,891 | 381,800 248,034 
Bowen a. .. 1! 17,839 16,883 15,744 ; 111,049 | 33,583 | — 127,932 
Townsville... a 715,818 | 720.999 | 2,146,$25 | 1,903,961 | 2,862,643 | 2,624,960 
Dungeness... os 19,555 11,506 120,201 109,029 | 139,756 | = 120,585 
Geraldton ... ee 9,011 | 10,354 65,398 101,028 74,409 | 111,382 
Cairns Aan oe 62,091 73,698 167,413 158,901 | 229,504 | 232,599 
Port Douglas y 1,759 |; 21,114 4,381 2,593 | 6,140 23,707 
Cooktown ... ae 50,487 | 63,973 73,593 91,865 | 124,080 155,888 
Thursday Island ... 34,480 | 41,940 79,686 109,662 | 114,166 | 151,602 
Normanton He 46,959 56,224 274,729 237,369 | 321,688 | 293,593 
Burketown cas 3,261 | 9,186 22,590 10,508 25,851 | 19,694 

4,832,827 5,197,293 | 8,285,808 | 8,012,420 (13,118,635 | 18,209,715 

| ! | 


Brisbane, of course, is the chief port, and is the seat of nearly 
two-fifths of the trade of Queensland, but in no way approaches to the 
position assumed by Melbourne and Sydney, which completely over- 
shadow all the other seaports of their respective colonies. 
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The proportion borne to the total trade by the imports and 
exports of each of the capitals of the three eastern colonies of 
Australia can be gathered from the following figures :— 


| Brisbane. Sydney. Melbourne. 
Percentage of imports to total imports of} 57°69 81°81 81°57 
the colony | | 
Percentage of exports to total exports of 22°77 72°31 92°94 
the colony | 
Percentage trade to total trade of the colony... | 35°76 76°79 87°18 


It will be seen that rather more than one-half of the import 
trade of the colony is done through Brisbane, whilst the metropolitan 
cities of New South Wales and Victoria absorb more than four-fifths 
of the inward trade. With respect to exports, although Sydney 
monopolises less of the export than of the import trade of New South 
Wales, on the other hand nearly all the outward trade of Victoria is 
done through Melbourne, whilst Brisbane is the outlet of rather more 
than one-fifth only of the exports of Queensland. Of the total trade of 
their respective colonies, Brisbane takes more than one-third, Sydney 
more than three-fourths, and Melbourne more than _ seventeen- 
twentieths. 


The ports which chiefly share with Brisbane in the trade of 
Queensland are Rockhampton and Townsville, the business of the two 
combined considerably exceeding in value that of the metropolis. 
Brisbane heads the list, indeed more than doubles the two together 
as regards imports, but Rockhampton has a larger share of exports, 
whilst the value of goods shipped from Townsville was only a little 
less than that of those from Brisbane. 


The trade at these three ports for the past five years was as 
follows :— 


ToTaL TRADE. 
Port. 
1892 | 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
Brisbane... ont 4,615,756 | 5,070,229 4,740,711 4,930,047 5,220,926 
Rockhampton as 3,081,060 | 2,696,004 2,659,472 3,092,850 2,974,953 
Townsville ... oo 2,327,216 | 2,307,597 2,474,305 2,862,643 2,624,960 


Bundaberg, Maryborough, Normanton, Mackay, and Cairns all 
have an annual trade exceeding one-fourth of a million sterling. 
Maryborough being the only one whose imports exceeded the exports. 
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On comparing the figures for these five ports for the two years 
under review, it is seen that Bundaberg alone showed an increase of 
trade during 1896. 


A brief classification of the imports, showing the values of the 
more important goods, amalgamating such as are of a like kind, is 
given in the following table. The information is for the year 1896, 
and relates to the three principal ports and to the whole colony :-— 


1 | 
Imports. Brisbane. | Rockhampton.|! Townsville. Our Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Boots, Shoes, Slippers, and 56,154 5,279 5,481 8,025 74,939 
Boot Uppers 
Apparel, Blankets, Piece} 794,523 88,443, 127,088 142,260 | 1,152,314 
Goods, Hats, Caps, 
Drapery, Hosiery, Milli- 
nery | 
Grain, Hay and Chaff, 214,913 23,584 36,189 55,660 | 330,346 
Bran, and Rice 
Butter, Cheese, Flour, | 198,247 89,798 91,200 144,014 | 523,259 
Bacon, Hams, Meats, 
Onions, and Potatoes 
Hardware, Holloware, | 127,323 22,398 27,012 44,104 | 220,837 
Tools, and Agricultural 
Implements 
Machinery ... Bes pomlte EOs,000) 30,353 29,966 | 59,901/ 215,050 
Spirits, Wine, and Beer...| 134,318 36,400 49,220 32,602 | 252,540 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, and} 102,822 9,481 15,739 15,547 | 143,589 
Chicory 
Gomme |e PE cy 1,586 * 442 81,000] 83,028 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigar- 45,086 10,231 13,337 5,918 74,572 
ettes, and Snuff 
All other imports... .-. | 1,864,892 253,194 325,325 419,386 | 2,362,797 
Totals ... A ... | 3,134,694 569,161 720,999 1,008,417 | 5,433,271 


Of the total imports three-fifths or 58 per cent. came through Bris- 
bane; but the proportions of the different articles varied greatly. 
Of boots and shoes the proportion was 75 per cent.; apparel, blankets, 
&e., 70 per cent.; grain, hay, &c., 65 per cent.; butter, cheese, &c., 
only 88 per cent., due to the greater production of dairy articles in 
the Southern portion of the colony; hardware, &c., 58 per cent.; 
machinery, 44 per cent.; spirits, &c., 53 per cent. ; tea, coffee, &c., 
71 per cent.; and tobacco, &c., 61 per cent. The proportions of the 
total imports entered at Rockhampton and Townsville were 10 and 13 
per cent. respectively, and of each of the items enumerated, as follow: 
—Boots, &c., both 7 per cent.; apparel, &c., 8 and 11 per cent.; grain, 
&e., 7 and 11 per cent. ; butter, &c., both 17 per cent.; hardware, &c., 
10 and 12 per cent.; machinery, both 14 per cent.; spirits, &., 14 and 
19 per cent.; tea, coffee, &c., 7 and 11 per cent; tobacco, &c., 14 and 


18 per cent. 
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The exports at the three chief ports, in classified order, were as 
follow :— 


Exports. Brisbane. | R’hampton. Townsville. Other Ports. Total. 
| £ | £ £ £ £ 
Bones and Bonedust_ ... Sie 3,214 | 5,508 4,611 689 14,022 
Coal A ban 2 sal 8,193 | te 2,160 10,353 
Gold re soe ||. aes al, | 623,870 852,164 482,108 | 2,114,257 
Hides and Skins ie S| abi hibt 195,946 82,528 51,680 449, 265 
Pearl-shell and Béche- de-mer ae oe 200 102,049 102,249 
Meat, Preserved and Frozen.. 267,112 304,909 247,554 79,700 $99,275 
Silver, Silver Lead, Bullion, | 300 4 610 58,278 59,192 
and Silver Ore | | 

Sugar... a: a 44,475 16,521 | _ 75,894 726,190 | 863,080 
Tallow... ve bee .. |! 82,084 115,627 | 110,969 29,287 | 337,967 
Tin ode aad wes tee 15 ase 669 46,095 | 46,779 
Wool oe Kes ok ... | 1,158,951 | 1,127,503 | 511,084 186,672 | 2,984,210 
Frnit (green) .. =e ah 8,810 if 109 | 58,087 67,013 
All other exports: Ses oo 237,852 15,897 17,569 O44, 746 | 1,216, 064 

Totals ee ws ... | 2,086,232 | 2,405,792 | 1,903,961 | 2,767,741 | 9,163,726 


Of wool, the chief item, although the largest value was sent from 
Brisbane, the export at Rockhampton approximated very closely 
whilst Townsville shipped rather less than half that of either of the 
other two ports. On the other hand, more than five times as much 
gold was exported at the Northern port than at Brisbane, Rock- 
hampton shipping about three-fourths as much as Townsville. In 
exports of meat of all kinds the three ports participated to a nearly 
equal extent, Rockhampton coming first with 34 per cent. of the total, 
Brisbane and Townsville having 30 and 28 per cent. respectively. Of 
sugar, the fourth export in order of value, more than half—namely, 
53 per cent —was shipped from the ports in the Northern division of 
the colony, 45 per cent. was exported from the South, there being 
very little produced in the Central division. 


The principal ports of shipment of sugar for 1896 were: — 
Bundaberg ... sh ae ne ... £301,834 


Mackay... nes a fod 2 Lda, 809 
Dungeness ... es ae Hoe .. 106,481 
Geraldton ... aa aa ef ane 738,554 
Townsville .. Fe ae nen .. 79,894 
Brisbane... ae fee . we = 44,475 
Maryborough Je a 306 a nes: 
Cairns — Pa See a es 28 
Other ports Role 23 366 ... 18,487 


Total soc ... £563,080 


Hides, skins, and tallow were shipped in large quantities from the 
three ports, but the export from Rockhampton considerably exceeded 
that from either of the others, the respective amounts being—Rock- 
hampton, £311,573; Brisbane, £201,195 ; and Townsville, £193,497. 
Pearl-shell, silver, and tin, the exports of which amounted in the 
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aggregate to £208,220, were practically all shipped at other than the 
three principal ports—the first-named chiefly from Thursday Island, 
with a little from Cooktown; silver, &e., from Maryborough, Bowen, 
and Cairns, that from Maryborough being the product of ore sent for 
treatment to the reduction works at Aldershot; and tin principally from 
Cairns and Cooktown. 

Reference has already been made to the Border Customs stations. 
These are fifteen in number, and are situated along the 1,600 miles of 
boundary-line that separate New South Wales and South Australia 
from this colony. 

The border trade, other than live stock, does not assume very 
large proportions, consisting of a considerable number of articles in 
small quantities. Goods to the value of £235,978 were imported into 
Queensland across the borders of the adjoining colonies of New South 
Wales and South Australia, the duty collected thereon amounting to 
£13,764. Of the total imports, £28,595 were of British or foreign 
production, and £207,383 were the output of Australasia; the latter 
including horses, cattle, and sheep to the value of £97,511. 

Border exports amounted to £1,151,306. Of this, only £3,415 
were of British, foreign, and colonial origin, the remainder, 
£1,147,891, being the produce of Queensland, of which £843,831 
represented live stock. 

The following table shows the more important particulars 
respecting the border trade for 1896 :— 


BORDER TRADE. 


Imports. 
Article. Value. From. 
£ £ 
Gold coin... oe eee 80,000 | New South Wales 
Hlours;:. Em =|) SHOE) ” 
A Saree rs ie 818 South Australia 
———| 10,437 
Live stock ... “6 aD 97,511 | New South Wales and South Australia 
Potatoes ae tes zs 4,608 | New South Wales, except £2 South Australia 
Exports. 
Article. Value. 6: 
| 
£ 
Gold ... wee eee 119,250 New South Wales 
Maize ... ee oh 1,005 9 3 
Live stock ... nee 843,831 New South Wales and South Australia 
Ore tin oe ee 2,975 New South Wales 
Precious stones ea 1,000 ” 
Sheepskins ... a 2,629 » 
Sugar (raw) ... os 1,631 > ‘ 
Wool ... Pa =o 171,129 New South Wales and South Australia 


bY 
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Of the imports, 41 per cent. was represented by live stock which 
went to New South Wales and South Australia, 34 per cent. consisted 
of gold coin transmitted by train to Sydney. The only other items of 
moment were potatoes and flour. 


The chief items of export, other than live stock, which comprised 
73 per cent. of the total, were wool and gold in bars. 


The border trade, distinguishing between live stock and other, for 
the five years last past was as follows :— 


Imports and Exports Borderwise. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 18986. 

TInports—Live Stock ... ... | 160,160 | 119,683 72,765 78,187 ye ab 
op Others ae as 98,444 | 436,874 | 108,415; 437,993 | 188,467 
Rotalivee ... | 258,604 556,057 181,180 | 516,180 | 235,978 
Exports—Live Stock ... eas 592,337 707,790 392,913 326,988 | 843,831 
of Others ae Soo |), eat essa 378,632 | 363,010 | 369,804 | 302,453 
Total ... ... | 1,182,868 | 1,086,422 | 755,923 | 696,792 | 1,137,284 

Total Trade Borderwise ee | 1,441,472 | 1,642,479 | 937,103 | 1,212,972 | 1,373,262 


The borderwise trade in 1595 amounted to about one-tenth and 
one-thirteenth of the total imports and exports respectively, and the 
total border trade 8 per cent. of the whole. In 1896 the like ratios 
were 4°12 and 9 per cent. respectively. In 1894 the volume was the 
smallest recorded for many years. 


It will be noticed that the larger portion of both imports and 
exports, but more especially of the latter, consist of live stock, prin- 


cipally fat cattle travelling for sale to supply the shambles of the 
southern markets. 


In times past this trade was much more important than at present, 
but a variety of causes, already referred to elsewhere, have lessened 


the demand for Queensland cattle and sheep in the neighbouring 
colonies. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Customs Department for the 
last five financial years, together wita the cost of collection for each 
£100 of the Customs revenue, were as follow :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. ae 

£ SR Uh SG eee Sp, ith 
1892-3 1,181,824 11 5 45,478 14 3 3 16 11 
1893-4 ies oes ae baat LOD Wi Atelantale 37,501 16 4 3.2 a 
1894-5 or a ocd -. | 1,275,541 12 4 38,343 2 5 oy 0) IPF 
1895-6 oo6 Bee ang ..- | 1,439,624 0 0 41,803 16 8 Zelomel 
1896-7 1,338,086 5 8 46,430 16 7 3.9 4% 
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The Customs revenue increased during each of the first four years 
of the quinquennium. In 1896-7 there was a decrease in receipts, 
but the expenditure was greater than in any other of the five years. 
The relative cost was greatest in 1892-3, and least in 1895-6. 

The quantity and value of home products exported for the past 
five years were as follow :— 


Articles. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1996. 
Pastoral Products— 
Wool ah Ib. | 105,€33,063 | 90,289,923 | 82,940,290 | 85, 278,493 | 88,492,234 
” Bhs zy 4,255,939 | 3,572,917 | 2,918,572 | 2,986,989 | 2,976,984 
Live stock ey 621,548 724,101 405,989 339,899 859,367 
Meat lb. 25,870,191 | 34,099,372 | 53,571,339 | 81,733,306 t 
an sce EY 374,922 528,522 757 834 985,381 
» extract £ 20,308 18,825 R 42.791 
Hides and skins A 252,330 348,219 456,506 449,265 
Tallow ... cwt. 245,932 323,305 22,52 605,380 371,080 
3s £ 250,308 373,548 468,320 595,992 337,967 
Other £ 22,457 20,373 22,862 29,333 39,634 
Total Value Pastoral £5,797,812 | £5,586,505 |£4,884,670 | £5,436,891 | £5,561,562 
Products 
Mineral Products— 
Gold a ae oz. 593,559 621,638 684,002 690,188 619,374 
» ‘ nee ES 2,069,418 | 2,164,277 | 2,381,916 | 2,265,354 2,089,166 
Tin ioe HA & 155,204 114,107 107,829 74,187 46,779 
Silver and lead 2 86,770 174,084 96,492 48,379 59,192 
Other ... ees £ 39,935 26,244 31,043 46,066 45,768 
Total] Value Mineral} £2,351,327 | £2,478,712 | £2,617,280 | £2,433,986 | 2,240,905 
Products 
Agricultural Products— | 
Sugar ... .. cwt. 770,498 | 1,050.579 | 1,298.200 | 1,344,120 | 1,507,500 
5 = Ao & 389,753 753,983 | 886,834 796,117 863,080 
Other ... es = 71,043 | 65,167 49,185 80,762 92,923 
Total Value Agricul- £660,796 | £819,150 | £936,019 | £876,879 | £956,003 


tural Products 


In i896 the three items wool, gold, and meat together aggre- 
gated £5,964,495 sterling. 

The value ot wool exported declined about one and a-quarter 
million between the first and the last year of the quinquennium, owing 
to losses of sheep from drought, but the returns for both 1895 and 
1896 were in excess of that for 1894. The export of gold, although 
short of that for the preceding three years, was better than in 1892. 
The export of meat showed a decline of £140,000 as compared with 
that for 1895, although much in excess of the other years. The value 
of sugar sent out of the colony was greater than in any year except 1894. 

The gradual expansion in the volume of exports of agricultural 
products is most satisfactory, showing an increase during the five years 
of 44 per cent. The exports of both pastoral and mining productions 
were of less value in 1896 than in 1892, the latter being the most 
favourable year in the quinquenniuin for grazing purposes. The 
greatest export of minerals was in 1894, 


Part X. 


CROWN LANDS. 


When Constitutional Government was granted to Queensland the 
people then occupying the country acquired not only the privilege of 
self-government but also a freehold estate in those vast areas of land 
of which the colony was comprised and which formed its chief asset ; 
land acquired not by the exertion alone—or indeed chiefly—of the 
generation by which it was then occupied, but by the enterprise of 
pioneers from the mother country whose energies and lives had been 
devoted to the work. 

Tt is true no doubt that the opportunity afforded by the oceupation 
of Australia had been a matter of great convenience to the Imperial 
Government for the establishment of penal settlements, but still a 
large measure of gratitude is surely due to the parent country for the 
heritage accorded. 

The territory thus granted was not only of great extent but was 
rich in primary wealth of every kind; its herbage unrivalled for 
purposes of pasture; its forests replete with timbers suited to the 
requirements of every need ; abounding in minerals of all descriptions, 
and large portions of its soil unexcelled as to fertility. 

This great possession, containing the elements of enormous wealth, 
was transferred to a handful of 28,000 persons. 

Forming part of New South Wales for seventy-one years—from 
1788 to 1859—it was for that period subject to the laws which 
governed the land administration of that colony, and therefore the 
earlier alienations in Queensland were made in accordance therewith. 

With apparently inexhaustible quantities of land, the property 
of the Crown, and left almost entirely at the disposal of the Governor 
for the time being, there is little wonder that it was dealt with in 
a loose and partial manner. The Imperial instructions, themselves 
elastic to a degree, were frequently ignored, and the question of a too 
liberal disposal of the Crown lands was on more than one occasion the 
cause of remonstrance by the Secretary of State. 


Governor Macquarie in particular was an offender in this respect, 
and during his administration regulations of a much more stringent 
nature were promulgated; but the source of the evil remained 
untouched, as the alienation of Crown lands was still left in the hands 
of the Governor. 

The first to receive the privilege of grants of land were soldiers 
and freed prisoners. The titles at first were in the nature of a lease at 
a small quit-rent, and subject to certain conditions, chiefly reiating to 
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improvements, which for the most part took the shape of cultivation 
to be carried out. These quit-rents, rarely or never collected, were 
after a time reduced, and finally abolished. 

This unsatisfactory state of things had continued for many years, 
when in 1842 an Imperial Act was passed, the principal feature of 
which was sale by auction after survey at an upset price for cash, 
Provision was also made for the disposal of large blocks of land by 
private sale without previous survey. The colony was divided into dis- 
tricts, in one of which—the Northern—Moreton Bay was inciuded. 


In 1847 another Imperial Act was passed which, without inter- 
fering with the previous measure, provided for the issue of leases for 
pastoral purposes, with a pre-emptive right at an upset price. This 
provision, which was intended to secure to the grazier in fee-simple the 
land upon which the most valuable and permanent of his improve- 
ments were situated. The prominent features of this Act were 
retained in the amending statutes passed in 1850 and 1855, and 
formed substantially the land law in force at the time of separation. 
A fresh arrangement of districts was then made, and Moreton Bay 
proclaimed within the “‘ Settled Districts” of the colony. 


In 1859, when Queensland was proclaimed, the colonists found 
themselves possessed of an estate of 668,497 square miles, or 427,838,080 
acres, ‘This was not all, however, the freehold of the people, as an area 
of 86,377 acres had been alienated, and had returned to the Treasury 
of New South Wales the sum of £260,484. Of this, 1,808 acres were 
town and suburban allotments, and 85,071 acres were country lands; 
the former realised £99,156, and the latter £161,328. 


The first Parliament of the new colony, which assembled in 1860, 
passed three Acts dealing with Crown lands. The first two of 
these (84 Vic. Nos. 11 and 12) dealt chiefly with the pastoral aspect. 
The principal points of these measures differed but little from the law 
inherited from the mother colony. The regulations respecting 
stocking of land held under license were made more stringent. 
Conditional leases were granted for fourteen years only. The rental 
-was fixed at the rate of 10s. per square mile for the first four years, 
but subsequently to be determined by appraisement. These measures 
were amended by Acts passed in 1862, 1863, and 1864. 


Pastoral lands were further dealt with by a measure passed in 
1868 providing more land for purposes of selection for agricultural 
settlement by the resumption, on a twelve months’ notice, of land 
from runs as required, unless the proprietors elected voluntarily to 
surrender for selection one-half of their run, and to accept a ten 
years’ lease for the remainder at the same rental per square mile as 
before. The lessee was also entitled to certain grazing rights over 
the resumed half. Power was taken to provide for the continued 
pastoral occupation of Crown lands by statutes passed in 1869, 1876, 
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and 1882. These were chiefly directed to extending or renewing 
existing leases for short periods at enhanced rentals, subject to 
liability to withdrawal from the lease of lands required under the 
laws relating to the alienation of Crown lands. The 1859 Act 
provided for the taking up of new country in the unsettled districts, 
and the 1876 and 1882 Acts for the renewal of leases in the settled 
districts. 

The third measure (24 Vic. No. 15), passed in 1860, provided for 
general settlement. This also was more an expansion of the existing 
law than the adoption of a fresh line of policy. Provision was made 
for classifying land into Town, Suburban, Country,and Special Country, 
with maximum and minimum limits as to the area of each. Country 
lands were to be sold by auction or subsequent selection. Reserves 
of especially good agricultural lands were to be proclaimed, within 
which blocks of limited area could be bought or leased. Provision 
was also made enabling the purchase of mineral lands without 
competition. This statute, with its amendments, passed in 1863 and 
1864, controlled the administration of Crown lands until 1866, when 
a comprehensive measure was passed practically introducing the 
principle of deferred payment, although styled leaschold with the 
right of purchase. 


The provisions for settlement provided by this measure were 
superseded by ‘The Crown Lands Alienation Act of 1868,” which 
also facilitated the occupation in reduced areas of pastoral lands in 
the unsettled districts, and threw open to selection lands situated in 
railway and township reserves, and rendered available for selection 
before survey Crown lands in such areas of the settled districts as 
the Governor in Council might proclaim. An opportunity was also 
afforded for acquiring Homesteads under this measure. Any person 
being the head of a family or who had arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, and otherwise qualified to select land under the Act, could 
select a block not exceeding 80 acres of agricultural or 160 acres of 
pastoral land as a Homestead. The holders of Homesteads were 
granted special conditions in consideration of continuous residence 
for five years on the said land and of certain specified improvements 
thercto. The principle then embodied was greatly extended by the 
Homestead Areas Act of 1872. 


In 1872 special provision was made for leasing lands required for 
the mining of minerals other than gold. Leases for ninety-nine years 
could be granted at a minimum rental of 5s. per acre, or sold at 30s. 
per acre, the areas not to be less than 20 nor greater than 320 
acres. 


The law passed in 1876, which consolidated and amended existing 
statutes, emphasised the policy of sale on deferred payment, and con- 
tinued the system of Homesteads which had been introduced and 
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extended by the Acts of 1868 and 1872, offering very favourable terms 
to selectors personally residing on their selections. These measures, 
with slight amendments, continued until 1884, when the Principal Act, 
which governs the land laws now in force, was introduced. 


In the early years of its occupation a most mistaken idea was 
held with regard to the quality of the land of the colony. It was for 
a long time asserted that the area suitable for agriculture was confined 
to the coast districts, and that much of the interior was only a desert 
and unfitted even for pasture. That these ideas were erroneous is now 
proved by the fact that very large tracts of high-class agricultural 
land are found distributed all over the country. Of the remainder 
the bulk consists of pasture land from fair to excellent, and only an 
insignificant portion is desert; indeed, it has been asserted that 
Queensland is second to none of the seven colonies with respect to 
the relatively large area of fertile soil it possesses. It is undemable 
that much of the interior has a very limited rainfall, but most of this 
portion of the country is situated over the great artesian basin of the 
continent, and the deficiency in this respect is now considerably com- 
pensated for by the supply obtained from subterranean sources. 


No data can at present be obtained from the records of the 
Survey Department upon which to form estimates as to the pro- 
portions occupied by the various classes of soil, but the extension 
of the cultivation line year after year into parts previously held to 
be suitable only for pasture, affords continual proof of the large 
extent of arable land available; whilst there is no district of 
any size in which live stock are not depastured, although very 
frequently only oecupied by numbers far short of the earrying 
capacity of the land. The great mineral wealth of the country 
which has already sé materially assisted its development, will most 
certainly continue to prove a prominent factor in its further progress, 
but it is on the wonderful fertility of its soil thus briefly shadowed 
forth that the future of the colony must mainly depend, and which 
must of necessity prove of great importance to the intending selector, 
as the quality of the land available is fully as necessary a consideration 
as the terms upon which it can be obtained. Too agriculturists 
desiring to secure the fee-simple of a farm the facilities offered in 
Queensland for obtaining a permanent home are, as has already been 
shown, very easy, the payments each year being so small and the period 
so sufficiently extended as to make the charge really cnly equal to a 
low rental, but one which, nevertheless, speedily converts the 
homestead into a freehold property. On the other hand, the grazier 
can obtain leases of large areas of land at most moderate annual rents 
and for a long term of years. A system of combined grazing and 
agriculture, in which sheep-rearing 1n com paratively small flocks iy 
combined with farming, has been for a long time carried on to a 
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certain extent on the Downs, and the practice is inereasing and 
extending to other districts. The outside country has hitherto been 
practically left to large squattages frequently occupied by wealthy 
syndicates or the representatives of financial institutions, whose flocks 
and herds are often numbered by tens or even hundreds of 
thousands. The extension of the railway lines westward is, how- 
ever, affording opportunity to men with smaller means to enter 
into competition by the occupation of grazing farms. For such, 
a sufficient area of good land in a number of desirable localities 
is open for selection, and the experience of many who have engaged in 
the occupation goes to prove that for practical men such an invest- 
ment is certain to yield an ample return. ‘T’o men of this class, dairying 
offers special inducements for the profitable employment of their cattle, 
and as for this purpose extensive areas are not required, land not 
only possessing good pasturage quality, but also in close proximity to 
means of access to a market, may be obtained in almost any part of 
the settled districts. Particulars as to the agricultural and grazing 
industries are given elsewhere in this publication, and may be found 
recorded in greater detail in the various tables of the “Statistical 
Register” issued annually. From the information thus available, 
conclusions may well be formed as to localities best adapted to the 
production of specific crops. The whole of the coast lands, from the 
Logan in the South to Cooktown in the North, have proved more or 
less well suited to the growth of the sugar-cane, at present the most 
important agricultural industry of the colony. inthe South the crop 
is at times somewhat adversely affected by frost, but, in the other 
direction, although not at present cultivated north of the Cooktown 
district, there are undoubtedly many parts well adapted to sugar 
production. At Toowoomba and other places on the Darling Downs 
are grown most of the fruits of the Temperate Zone, whilst around 
Stanthorpe, near the border of New South Wales, all the fruits of 
Northern Evrope are produced most successfully; the yields are 
prolific and the quality excellent. A little to the North and West are 
the famous Darling Downs, frequently referred to, pre-eminently the 
wheat-fields of Queensland, although on the western downs round 
Yeulba, Roma, and Mitchell this cereal is largely cultivated on land of 
great richness, of which there are many thousands of acres available. 
Attention is also now being directed to the land near Emerald and 
Springsure, to the west of Rockhampton, as suitable for the growth of 
wheat; and a number of practical men have recently selected in the 
neighbourhood with the view of planting this grain largely, whilst 
farmers are turning their attentions to the rich lands of the Upper 
Burnett, round Gayndah, to the same end. Districts in which the 
soil is favourable for wheat-growing are also the principal cultivation 
centres for most of the other cereals. The production of oats and 
barley is almost entirely confined to the Darling Downs and Moreton 
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districts, which also produce the bulk of the maize crop, although there 
is hardly any part of the colony in which the soil would not prove 
suitable to the cultivation of the last-named grain. 

Rice has been successfully cultivated throughout the whole of the 
coastal districts, but the rich alluvial lands in the Northern division, in 
the vicinity of Cairns and Cooktown, are the sites at present more 
particularly selected for its production. 

The country round Roma is also the chief centre of vine cultiva- 
tion, although considerable areas are planted throughout the Darling 
Downs and Moreton districts. 

On the elevated plateau, in the neighbourhood of Stanthorpe, 
from which the McIntyre and Dumaresq take their rise, are found 
extensive areas possessing a soil well adapted to the growth of the 
tobaceo plant, which is there raised in large quantities, whilst it is also 
very probable that the soil and climate of the high coastal ranges 
extending to the north of Townsville may prove suited to this crop. 

Coffee thrives throughout the coastal districts from Brisbane 
northwards, and there is hardly a limit to the quantity of suitable land 
available. As the plant does not bear frost very well, the best climate 
will probably be found from Mackay northwards. 


ADMINISTRATION, 

All matters relating to Crown lands are administered by the 
Department for Public Lands, directed and controlled by a responsible 
Minister, through the medium of an Under Secretary. The survey of 
lands is conducted under the supervision of a Surveyor-General, whilst 
the assessment of rents, &c., is vested in a Land Board responsible to 
Parliament, and which consists of two members. 

A Bill was introduced into the Legislative Assembly during the 
sessiop for 1896 by the Secretary for Public Lands, having for its 
object the consolidation and amendment of the laws relating to the 
occupation, leasing, and alienation of Crown lands. This was, how- 
ever, withdrawn, and a Royal Commission appointed “to make 
inquiries on the subject of land settlement generally, and to formulate 
suggestions as to any amendments which as a result of such inquiries 
they may consider desirable and necessary in the provisions of a Bill 
to consolidate and amend,” &c. 

The report of this Commission disclosed that a majority of its 
members were in favour of the establishment of Local Land Boards ; 
the spreading of the payment of the cost of survey over a period of 
years, together with waiver of any interest charge thereon; the 
selectors of areas below the maximum being allowed to select up 
to the maximum, not only contiguous but separate land; the ballot as 
against tender or auction between competing selectors; the extending 
of the time for payment for improvements on re-selected forfeited 
selections ; providing for the protection of stock routes against the 
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invasion of selectors’ cattle ; the operations of the Agricultural Land 
Purchase Act; the appointment of Government agricultural experts 
to advise selectors ; a close observation of the results of State advances 
to farmers as applied in the other colonies, with a view to the adoption 
of the principle in Queensland ; a scheme for the supply of marsupial 
netting analogous to that adopted with regard to rabbit-nctting. 


The Commission was opposed to—The present delay in effecting 
the survey of selections, owing to an inadequate staff of surveyors; the 
existing inequalities in the rent of grazing farms of the same quality and 
description, at the same time calling attention to the difference in the 
rents paid by pastoral lessees and grazing farmers; the reduction of 
the tenure of grazing farms from thirty to twenty-one years as being 
calculated to result in the construction of inferior improvements ; the 
existing abuse of goldfields reserves—miners’ rights being availed of for 
their pasturage privileges only—believing that a substantial revenue 
could be obtained for the pasturage rights without adversely affecting 
the gold-miner; the enforcement of the provision for the erection of 
rabbit-proof fences by grazing farmers; the tying-up of lands in 
the settled districts by leasing as long-tenured grazing farms, as it 
might soon be required for agricultural purposes, and deemed it 
preferable that the land should be left in the possession of the pastoral 
tenant on an occupation license. 


In addition to expressing opinions on the various questions which 
came before them, the Commission made the following definite recom- 
mendations :— 


That the Land Board should consist of three members acting 
individually in each of the three financial divisions of the 
colony. Appeals to lie to the other two acting conjointly. 

That branch survey offices should be established in suitable 
localities. 


That survey before selection be rigidly adhered to. 

That the maximum area for grazing farms in close proximity to 
towns or railways be reduced, and that it be increased, and 
a reduction of rent granted in districts more remote or of 
inferior grazing capabilities. 

That all resumptions in the Western District be made available 
for selection. 

That future applications for grazing homesteads should be very 
strictly scrutinised, as selections have been obtained under 
them by a class of persons altogether different from those 
intended. 

That ‘Zamia” and “Poison Bush” country be classed with 


“ scrub” lands for special consideration, as proposed by the 
Bill of 1896. 
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That provision be made for ‘ workmen’s allotments’ in 
agricultural and coastal districts on terms similar to these 
in force with regard to goldfields homesteads, and that in 
the Western districts suitable areas be reserved for small 
holdings in the immediate vicinity of permanent water. 

That the minimum age for a selector be reduced to sixteen 
years. 

That in districts where the agricultural land is of inferior 
quality the maximum area allowed for an agricultural 
homestead should be increased. 

That land commissioners be empowered to grant, at their 
discretion, leave of absence to the owner of a homestead 
for a period not exceeding six months out of every twelve. 

That for the purpose of dealing with clashing applications it 
be a condition that when grazing farms are open for selec- 
tion priority be given to applicants who will reside on their 
selections for five years. 

That great care be exercised in granting permission to holders 
of grazing rights over resumed areas to erect costly 
improvements as the cash outlay required to pay for these 
on selection blocks settlement. 

That notice to the holder of the grazing right to cease 
depasturing should issue immediately the application for 
selection is approved. 

That power be taken to issue leases of small farms for a term 
of years at a moderate rental, and subject to conditions as 
to cultivation and improvement of land in close proximity 
to artesian bores the property of the Crown. The lease to 
give the right to the supply of a stipulated quantity of 
water daily. 

That the Government test some of the waterless tracts of the 
interior by boring, and also that improvement leases of 
such lands be issued up to 20,000 acres at fixed rental, 
conditional on boring being proceeded with. 

That the penalty for non-payment of rent be reduced to 20 per 
cent. per annum. 

That in resuming areas from runs ample provision for roads be 
made through the unresumed portion. 

That a department of forestry be established. 

‘That land in certain specified localities be reserved, and that a 
land office be established in London, attached to the Agent- 
General’s Office, to supply information as to the land laws, 
the products of the country, and all particulars as to the 
position and quality of the land, and the rents and condi- 
tions upon which it can be obtained, &c. 
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That a feature map be prepared by the Lands Department 
giving a full description of soils, watercourses, timbers, 
grasses, and indigenous vegetation generally, and some 
indication of the class of settlement suited to each locality. 


That some modification should be adopted as to the terms under 
which the fee-simple of an agricultural farm can be 
obtained. 


That better provision for space be made at many of the local 
land offices, and that wherever possible the department 
should be represented by an officer of its own, not holding 
the position in conjunction with other offices. 


That future legislation should only sanction the sale of large 
areas of land by auction on the authority of Parliament, 
secured by special application in each case. 


That town and suburban lands submitted to auction and not 
sold be available for purchase at the upset price until 
withdrawn by proclamation. 


That selectors be allowed to destroy valueless timber (such to 
be defined), without first obtaining permission to do so. 


That the principles of the Sugar Works Guarantee Act be 
applied in the wheat districts to the erection of flour-mills. 


That “ The Fencing Act of 1861” be amended so as to be more 
in accordance with the requirements of settlement. 


An Act based chiefly on the Bill introduced in 1896, but amended 
in accordance with the findings of the Royal Commission to some 
extent, has now become law. 


Previous to the passing of this measure, the Department of 
Public Lands administered no less than twenty-four different statutes, 
all of which were at least indirectly connected with the occupation of 
Crown lands. The principal Act under which the fostering and 
providing for the permanent settlement of Crown lands is at present 
secured is “‘ The Land Act, 1897” (61 Vic. No. 25). 


“The Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts, 1894 and 1897” (58 Vice. 
No. 27 and 61 Vie. No. 13), provide for the purchase of specially fertile 
land in suitable localities, which has already been alienated and for 
which there would appear to be a special demand—land thus purchased 
being deemed Crown lands, and subject in most respects to like pro- 
visions with regard to settlement. Land-orders will not be accepted 
in payment of rents under this Act. The Amending Act of 1897, 
however, gives power to reserve a portion of an estate for selection 
under the following soiiewhat stricter conditions, viz.:—The applicant 
must have been only three months in the colony, or must have resided 
out of Queensland for the immediate preceding five years. 
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“ The Co-operative Communities Land Settlement Act of 1893” and 
its amendment of 1894 were designed, as their name implies, to induce 
the co-operative occupation of Crown lands, with exceptional pro- 
visions, amongst many others, as to residence, assistance from the 
State, selection, rental, and purchase money. Provision was also made 
for the establishment of labour colonies. This has never been availed 
of, although its application is now under the consideration of the 
Government; but a number of co-operative groups, which have since 
disbanded, were established under this statute. In several instances, 
however, individual members of a group have taken up selections on 
the site of the settlement by special license issued under “ The 
Co-operative Communities Land Settlement Act of 1893 Amendment 
Act of 1895” (59 Vic. No. 22), by which measure a title to the 
selection can be secured under exceptionally favourable conditions, 


Four Acts have been passed to provide for the extermination and 
the prevention of the incursion of rabbits, namely :—The Rabbit 
Boards Acts of 1891, 1894, 1895, and 1896. The 1896 Act repeals 
the other three, but re-enacts al] their chief principles. This measure 
provides for the creation of elective boards, with power to levy and 
collect assessments within defined areas for the purpose of constructing 
rabbit-proot fences and of securing the destruction of rabbits. 


By ‘“‘ The Special Sales of Lands Act of 1891” (55 Vic. No. 21), 
the Governor in Council may cause any country lands being distant 
not less than twenty miles from a railway or a permanent survey 
therefor, or of a navigable stream, to be offered for sale by public 
auction in parcels exceeding 320 acres but not exceeding 5,120 acres, 
and may determine the upset price at which the land shall be offered, 
provided that the same shall not be less than 10s. per acre, and may 
extend the payment over any period not exceeding three years, pro- 
vided that, if the extension exceed six months, interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. shall be charged. 


If the land when offered at auction be not sold, then it shall 
remain open for selection for a period of six months at the upset price. 


Land sold under this Act is not to count towards the maximum 
allowed to be sold by auction in any one year under “Vhe Crown 
Lands Acts, 1884 to 1891.” The proceeds of land sold by auction 
under this Act, or, subsequently, under the 87th section of 48 Vie. 
No. 28, shall be devoted to the redemption of Treasury bills, and, aa 
goon as these are all retired, this Act shall cease and determine. 
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The pastoral leasing of Crown lands is provided for by “ The 
Pastoral Leases Act of 1869’’; and the Pastoral Leases Extension 
Acts of 1890 and 1892 to 1897 provide for the extension of the 
pastoral leases. The three last-quoted statutes do so in consideration 
of improvements to be effected to prevent the incursion of rabbits, and 
are adjuncts to special measures collateral therewith. ‘“ The Pastoral 
Leases Extension Acts, 1892 to i895,’ apply not only to holdings 
under pastoral lease, but also to those held under the sections relating 
to grazing in “ The Crown Lands Acts, 1884 to 1895,” now repealed. 


Pastoral holdings under “ The Pastoral Leases Act of 1869” are 
now confined to the pastoral districts of Cook and Burke, and to parts 
of Gregory North and Gregory South. In the two first-named, all 
matters relating to pastoral occupation are locally administered, but 
the other districts are worked from the head office in Brisbane. 
Leases under the 1869 Act are granted for twenty-one years, but at the 
expiration of the term may be renewed under “ The Pastoral Leases 
Extension Act of 1890,” and may be continuously renewed for periods 


of five years. 


Part III. of “ The Land Act, 1897,” provides for bringing any 
such runs under this statute, whereby provision is made for the 
resumption of a portion and extension of the lease—rent subject to 
periodical assessment—and no provision is made for allowance for 


“ unavailable area.” 


Certain areas in the unsettled districts, as scheduled in the Act of 
1884, may be held under pastoral lease under ‘‘ The Crown Lands Act of 
1884” for fifteen years, and under “ The Crown Lands Act of 1884 
Amendment Act of 1886” for twenty-one years. Although these Acts 
are now repealed, vested rights under them are secured. Under “ The 
Pastoral Leases Extension Acts, 1892 to 1895,” extensions for four to 
seven years may be granted of leases of runs situated within certain 
defined boundaries upon due notice having been given, and upon the 
lessee having obtained from the Land Board a certificate that the 
boundaries of the run or runs have been fenced with a rabbit- proof 
fence. 

In the settled districts all leases have expired or are about to do 
so, and previous to passing of the Act of 1897 no provision was made 
for their renewal; but Jeaseholds were granted, for the most part 
held by the former lessee on a tenancy from year to year at the same 
rent as during the last period of the original lease. 
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This still holds good, but, in addition, provision is also made for 
renewing the lease for a term of five years, provided that the Land 
Court certifies that the area is not required for settlement—rent 
determinable by the Minister on recommendation of the Land Court. 


The chief aim of measures dealing with Crown lands in recent 
years has been to provide for closer settlement, either for agricultural 
or grazing purposes; and the greater portion of the 1897 Act is 
devoted to the subject. 


The principal sections, regulating the acquirement of land from 
the Crown as provided by this statute and its amendments, are 
Agricultural Farms, Agricultural Homesteads, Grazing Farms, Grazing 
Homesteads, Serub Selection, Unconditional Selection, and Auction 
Sales. 


The law dealing with the selection of Crown lands will, perhaps, 
be best dealt with by summarising a pamphlet issued by the Lands 
Department. 


Applications for land must be made on the prescribed form and 
signed by the applicant, but may be lodged by his duly constituted 
attorney. Itis the duty of every land agent throughout the colony 
to give the fullest information respecting available lands, to issue 
maps, and to receive applications for farms. 


All British subjects of sixteen years and upwards may personally 
select land, excepting married women, who are not ordinarily qualified 
to acquire agricultural or grazing homesteads. 


In the case of simultaneous application for the same land, priority 
is to be given in the following order :-—1. If intended for use as an 
Agricultural Homestead. 2. If for an Agricultural Farm. 3. If for 
an Unconditional Selection; and in the event of the land becoming 
open for Grazing Selection, then Grazing Homestead shall have 
priority to a Grazing Farm. Priority for the same land by the same 
mode of selection is determined by lot, unless in the case of Grazing 
Selection or an Unconditional Selection, where if a higher rental is 


offered such will secure priority. 


AcricutturAL Farms.—The largest area that may be acquired 
by any one person as an agricultural farm is 1,280 acres. If the 
same person is the selector of both an agricultural farm and an 
agricultural homestead, the joint area must not exceed 1,2s0 acres. 
The purchasing price may range from 10s. an acre upwards, as may 
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be declared by proclamation. The term is twenty years. The annual 
rent is one-fortieth of the purchasing price, and the payments are 
credited as part of the price. 

The land must be continuously occupied by the selector residing 
personally on it, or by his manager or agent doing so. Within five 
years from the issue of the license to oceupy, or such extended time 
not exceeding two years as the Court may allow, the selector must 
enclose the rae with a good and substantial fence, or make substantial 
and permanent improvements on it equal in value to such a fence. 
On the completion of the improvements the selector becomes entitled 
to a lease of the farm, and may thereafter mortgage it, or with the 
permission of the Minister may subdivide or transfer it, or with the 
approval of the Court may underlet it. 

After the improvements have been effected, any lessee (whether 
he acquired by selection or transfer) who has held the farm for five 
years, and has duly fuifiiled the condition of occupation, may pay the 
part of the purchasing price then remaining unpaid, and obtain a 
deed of grant in fee-simple. After ten years of the term have 
elapsed, the purchase may be completed by the then registered lessee 
irrespective of the time he has held it. 

Agricutrurat Homesreaps.—Land open to selection as agri- 
cultural farms is not available for agricultural homesteads unless so 
proclaimed. The area allowed to be selected as an agricultural home- 
stead varies with the quality of the land. If the price at which any 
land (open for both modes of selection) is available to agricultural 
farm selection is not less than £1 an acre, 160 acres is allowed for a 
homestead; if its price as a farm would be less than £1, but not less 
than 15s., then 320 acres can be taken as a homestead ; and if its 
price as a farm would be less than 15s. an acre, then 640 acres is 
allowed for a homestead. The price for a homestead is 2s. 6d. an acre, 
the annual rent 3d. an acre, and the term ten years. 

The land must be continuously occupied by the selector residing 
personally thereon. 

Within five years from the issue of the license to occupy, or such 
extended time not exceeding two years as the Court may allow, the 
selector must enclose the land with a good and substantial fence, or 
make substantial and permanent improvements on it equal in value to 
such afence. On the completion of the improvements the selector 
becomes entitled to a lease. 

At any time after five years from the commencement of the term, 
on the selector proving that the conditions have been duly performed, 
and that the sum expended in improvements on the land has been at 
the rate of 10s., 5s., or 2s. 6d. an acre respectively, according to the 
quality of the land, he may pay up the remaining rents, so as to make 
his total payments equal to 2s. 6d. an acre, and obtain a deed of grant 
of the land in fee-simple. 


Road near Caboolture. 
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The selectors of a group of two or more agricultural homesteads 
may associate together for mutual assistance, and, on making proof of 
bona fides to the Commissioner, may receive from him a special license, 
enabling not less than one-half of the whole number to perform the 
conditions of occupation and improvement for the group. The 
residence may be upon any one or more of the homesteads; and if 
more than 10s. has been expended in improvements on any homestead 
while the special license is in force with respect to it, the surplus may 
be attributed to the others. 

Grazing Farms.—Large areas of surveyed land are available 
where grazing farms can be obtained up to 20,000 acres, on a fourteen, 
twenty-one, or twenty-eight years’ lease, at a varying annual rental, 
according to the quality of the land, but at a minimum of 4d. per 
acre; rental to be re-assessed by Land Court at end of each seven 
years and each subsequent five years. No re-assessment can exceed 
the rent of the preceding period by more than 50 per cent., nor can 
the rental be decreased. Until enclosed with a substantial fence, the 
erection of which within three years (which may be extended to five 
years at the discretion of the Land Court) is compulsory, the farm is 
held under license only, and is non-transferable. The fencing being 
completed, a lease is granted, which may, with permission, be trans- 
ferred or mortgaged, or the farm subdivided or sublet. The land 
cannot be made freehold, and continuous occupation by the lessee or 
his agent is imperative, In the case of two or more contiguous farms 
not exceeding in the aggregate 20,000 acres, the Court may, by special 
license, permit the selectors to fence only the outside boundaries of the 
whole area. In districts, if prescribed by proclamation, the condition 
as regards fencing may demand that they be of the nature to prevent 
the passing of rabbits. 

Uuder license two or more selectors, none of whom hold more 
than 2,560 acres with contiguous farms, may work their holdings as a 
whole, in which case the external boundary of the combined selections 
need only be fenced, and personal residence by half the number of 
selectors will be sufficient. 

Grazina Homesreaps.—Lands open for selection as grazing 
farms must also be open for selection as grazing homesteads, and at 
the same rental and for the same term of lease. As already stated, an 
application to select as a grazing homestead takes precedence of a 
simultaneous application to select the same land as a grazing farm. 
The conditions and other provisions above mentioned in respect of 
grazing farms are applicable also to grazing homesteads, with the 
following exceptions :— 

1. During the first five years of the term of a grazing homestead 
the condition of occupation must be performed by the 
continuvus personal residence of the selector on the land. 
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2. Before the expiration of five years from the commencement of 
the term or the death of the original lessee, whichever 
first happens, a grazing homestead is not capable of being 
mortgaged, assigued, or transferred. 


Scrus Srextecrrons.—Lands entirely or extensively overgrown 
by scrub may be opered for selection as scrub selections up to 10,000 
acres in area, and with a term of thirty years. 


These are classed according to the proportion covered by scrub, 
and, for periods varying from five to twenty years, according to the 
classification, no rent is chargeable. During this first period the 
selector must clear the whole of the scrub in equal proportions each 
year, and must keep it cleared, and must enclose the selection with a 
good and substantial fence. The annual rent payable for the subse- 
quent periods ranges from 3d. to 1d. per acre. A negotiable lease is 
issued to the selector when his application has been approved by the 
Court. 

UncoNnDITIONAL SeLEctrons.—The greatest area allowed to be 
acquired by any one person as an unconditional selection in the same 
district is 1,280 acres; the price per acre ranges from 13s. 4d. 
upwards, and is payable in twenty annual instalments. As the term 
implies, no other conditions than the payment of the purchase money 
are attached to this mode of selection, the personal disqualifications 
imposed in connection with other modes being also removed. A 
negotiable lease for the term of twenty years is issued to the selector 
when his application to select has been approved by the Court. A 
deed of grant may be obtained at any time on payment of the balance 
of the purchasing price. 

Occuratron Licenses.—In addition to the several modes of 
acquiring land by selection above described, provision is, made for 
granting occupation licenses without conditions, other than the pay- 
ment of rent, in respect of lands not held under any other tenure. 
The tenaney of an occupation license is from year to year, and expires 
on the 38Ist December, but no person is allowed to acquire more than 
1,280 acres in the same district under this form of selection. 


Department.—The Lands Department comprises a head office 
in Brisbane, with the following branches or subdivisions :—The 
Adumninistrative Department ; the Land Court; for Selection of Crown 
Lands; for Opening of Roads; for Pastoral Occupation ; for Survey 
of Land, with a sub-branch specially devoted to the trigonometrical 
survey of the colony. Other branches exist in connection with the 
Division of Runs, Rabbit Fences, and Sale of Lands. The work of 
the Division of Runs Branch is carried on by commissioners whose 
duties are to inspect pastoral runs in localities where land is required 
for close settlement, with a view to the resumption of a portion 
thereof, and to assess the rents to be charged for the unresumed 
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portion of such runs, and of all other runs due for re-assessment ; such 
assessments, both as to resumption and as to rents, being subject to 
confirmation by the Land Court, with right of appeal to the Land 
Appeal Court, and thence in certain cases to the Supreme Court. 


The Rabbit Fences Branch is eomposed of inspectors whose duty is 
to supervise the construction and maintenance of fences erected, in 
terms of the various Rabbit Acts passed since 1891, to prevent the 
incursion of rabbits. 


The most important branch is that which relates to the sale of 
land. Its officers are Jand commissioners, land agents, and bailiffs 
and rangers. The funetions of the first-named are largely of a 
judicial character. Land agents supply information, receive applica- 
tions, rents, and payments for land, and other fees. The bailiff and 
ranger have to inspect and report on conditional purchases and protect 
the interests of the Crown with respect to timber, &e. 


Land commissioners—of whom there are about thirty—are 
appointed to every district of any degree of importance, and in the 
principal centres of population they are independent officers of the 
Lands Department, very frequently holding the office in conjunction 
with that of land agent. In the small towns the land commissionership 
is generally held by an official attached to some other Government 
department. There are between sixty-five and seventy towns in which 
land agents or assistants are located, the office being for the most 
part held by the clerk of petty sessions or the senior officer of police. 


At the end of 1896 there were in the unsettled districts of the 
colony 3,079 runs, with an aggregate area of 387,900 square miles, and 
returning a rental of £307,440. In the settled districts 139 rans, of 
an area of 10,205 square miles, returned £16,159. 

The following table supplies particulars of pastoral occupation at 
the end of each of the years mentioned :— 


1s60. | 1870. | 1830. | 1500. | 1995. 1893, 
Runs—No. .. PF 1,300 | 2,223 6,599 5,540 | 3,339 3,218 
, Area—acres...| 41,027,200 | 106,492,334 je 739, 091 | 285,703,333 | 264,882,426 | 254,787,200 
‘ nt of we 
5 aanewat Of 52,713 | 113,406 —-169, 948 309,153 | 332,554 323,599 
| i) 


A noticeable feature of the last three periods is the much greater 
reduction in the number of runs than in the aggregate area. This was 
due to the consolidation of different blocks and their amalgamation 


into single runs. 
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There were 17 runs, the leases of which were sold by auction 
during 1496, of which the particulars are as follow :— 


| AREA. | | Average 
District. Date of Sale. | yore oT ae |Su. Mile 
alos | sare! Total | | Realised. 
| Sq.mls. Sq.ils. | Sq. mls. | £> og: (a8 ade 
Burke... _... | 23 June, 1896 | 3 irr 66 | 180 | 3810 0/0 69 
Cook ... ve | ditto = 4 177 45 222 By (0) .04),0) (Gh bF 
Gregory North | ditto ..| 10 |; 580 1443 724? | 308 0 0,010 74 
| 17 | 87 | 2552 | 1,1268 | 40310 00 93 


About one-fourth of the total area was unavailable country, and 
the average rent received was 9s. 8d. per square mile. 


During 1896 en increase took place both in the number and the 
area of grazing farms selected. The sections of the Lands Acts 
relating to grazing farms would appear to be much appreciated, but 
the clauses enabling the selection of grazing homesteads were not so 
fully availed of. The number and area of grazing farms and grazing 
homesteads selected during 1896, and in occupation at the end of that 
year, were as follow :-— 


| 
GRAZING FARMS, | GRAZING HOMESTEADs, 


law = = 
No. | Area. | No. | Area. 
| in 
| | Acres. | Acres. 
Selected during year E Be | xe) 2,029,904 | 65 160,145 
Aggregate held at the end of the year.. ... | 1,513 | 10,019,916 | 162 363,493 


The area of pasture land held under the grazing tenures of ‘‘ The 
Crown Lands Acts, 1884 to 1895,” falls just short of 4 per cent. of the 
total area of Crown lands leased for pasturage, the remaining 96 per 
cent. being held under pastoral leases. The average rent payable on 
all grazing farms selected during 1896 was 13d. per acre, and on all 
grazing homesteads #d. per acre. 


The pastoral revenue at the end of 1896 was £346,218, and the 
average rent on the leased portions of runs in the unsettled districts 
was £1 4s. 63d. per square mile, and the average rent on grazing 
farms standing good was £3 17s. 9d. per square mile. 


The provision made to meet the demand for settlement involved 
the throwing open for selection of all kinds during 1896 of 3,018,769 
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acres of Crown lands. The following statement furnishes information 
as to the areas made available for each kind of tenure :— 


ae Acres. 

Conditional and unconditional se ae we 839,223 
Unconditional selection only ... BS ss 11,603 
Conditional selection only) =. ae ee 5a we Nil 


Grazing farm selection wee 2,403,585 


Grazing homestead selection ... ee a a ... 180,152 

Grazing farm and grazing homestead pee: bys se 102620 
Farms under provisions of “ The Agricultural Lands Pur- 

chase Act of 1894” ,.. wae a oes .. 85,586 

Total area ... ane re a Ee ... 8,018,769 


The provisions of the various Acts for the sale of lands under a 
system of deferred payment have been largely availed of since the 
initiation of the system, although the amount of selection in both 
number and area showed a considerable decrease in 1896. 


The extent of Crown lands in process of alienation under deferred 
payment at the end of each of the last eight years was as follows :— 


Year, Acres. | Year. | Acres. 
| 
| 
1889 ... ee non aC 2,237,388 | 1893 mo 2,270,153 
POG anes. eee el 3,057,965. ||)" 1804 C/. 1}756.958 
159 ee ee nre 16945-4610 |) a1 9On | 1,757,755 
TsO ee | OM70-750. ||| 1896 | 1,776,034 


The transactions of different kinds relating to the acquisition of 
Crown lands by selection involved during 1896 an aggregate area 
approximating 2,500,000 acres. The following table shows the 
number and area of agricultural farms, both conditionally and uncon- 
ditionally, selected during 1896 :-— 


Nature of Holding. Farms, Area. | Rent. | Survey Fees. 
No. Acres. | £ | £ 
Agricultural farms— | 
Conditional .. .. «| 732 145,367 | 2,888 | 1,918 
Unconditional... een a 168 22,964 | 1,436 | 1,360 


The total annual rents for selections (including £1,327 under 
“The Agricultural Lands Purchase Act of 1894’) was £71,209 in 
1895, and £83,798 in 1896, the latter year showing a substantial 
increase. The actual receipts, however, in 1896, including balances, 
was £95,254. The average rental for the year on conditional selections 
was 42d. per acre, and the average purchase price was 17s. 53d. per 
acre, and on unconditional selections the rental was 1s. 3d. per acre, 


and the purchase price 25s. per acre. 
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The extent to which the provisicns of the 73rd and 74th sections 
of “ The Crown Lands Act of 1884” were availed of during 1896 to 
secure the fee-simple of land selected conditionally in previous years 
was as follows :— 


Acres. 

Under Section 73... a a0: Se, 675 

3p Py eis: ae a nae lG 9,822 
There were also of unconditional selections 

made freehold ... ie foe .. = 1,245 

Making a total of was bec. Clan 


Under “ The Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 1886,” sections 
28 and 29, it was provided that “Any person who, not having 
previously resided in any of the Australasian Colonies, emigrates from 
Europe, the United States of America, or any British Possessions not 
being one of the Australasian Colonies, to Queensland, and pays the 
full cost of passage of himself or any member of his family, who has 
been duly approved, should receive a land-order warrant entitling 
him to a land-order of the nominal value of £20 for every individual 
over twelve years of age, and of £10 for those between one and 
twelve years.” Such orders were non-transferable, and were ayail- 
able for ten years from the date of issue in payment of rent for Crown 
land selected by the owner of the order. 


This provision was repealed by the 17th section of “ The Crown 
Lands Act of 1894,’ but as, of course, accrued rights and interests 
were reserved, a few orders are still issued and used in payment of 
rent, 


During 1896 the following transactions with land-orders took 
place :— 


Number Issued, Value. 

£ 

During 1806 a Be.) pyle. Ow. et ee 8 160 
ANNUALLY a ne a TS 61,850 


| Selections Applied for by virtue 
of Land Orders. 


| Number. Area. 
| 


| 
| Acres. 
During 1896... ni ee es Re vr Sol 16 8,453 
Total up to end 1896 ... i a 3 a3: ee 345 77,419 


Of the total value of all orders issued, £4,548 only has been 
utilised in payment of rents, and, allowing for a small item of one 
order lapsed through death, the nominal value of outstanding orders 
is £57,282. 
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Of the land alienated pursuaut to purchase to the end of 1896 
0:13 per cent. was town lands and 99:87 country or suburban. The 
area of each kind gold during each of six quinguenniums was as 
follows :-— 


Total to 


lend of 189¢,| 1863-7. | 1868-72. | 1873-7, | 1878-82,| 1883-7. | 1888-92. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, 


Town lands... 17,059 | 2,965 841 1,588 | 2,808 3,543 2,006 


POEERY and sub- | 12,764,473 | 527,308 325,372 | 1,644,687 3,294,340 | 3,039,303 | 2,039,300 


Total... + | 12,781,632 §30,273 326,213 | 1,646,275 | 3,297,148 | 3,042,846 | 2,041,306 


For the first two periods the proportion of town lands to the total 
area sold wasas 0°56 and 0:26 respectively. Since then the proportion 
has averaged very evenly about 0°10 per cent. 

The area granted pursuant to purchase does not include the total 
area alienated, as from time to time free grants of land have been 
made—in some cases to colonists as an honorarium in recognition of 
special services rendered in connection with some particular industry 
of the colony. 

The following table gives the area of land granted without pay- 
ment during and up to the end of 1896 :— 

Total area granted— ACR ear: 
To 31st December, 1895 .. 69,091 3 2128 
During 1896 __... 500 me 219 0 0,% 


To 31st December, 1896 asa. SSSI) Bi epee 

Provision was made by “ The Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts, 
1894 and 1897,” for the purchase by the Government from private 
owners, at a fair value,of land suitable for agricultural settlement in 
localities where there was a demand for the same, and an absence of a 
sufficient quantity of Crown lands fitted for that purpose. 

Land such as this measure was intended to deal with—although 
consisting of some of the most fertile soil in the colony—had for 
decades been devoted to grazing only, and was consequently very 
sparsely settled. Being from its quality and location well adapted 
for general agriculture, it was thought to be for the best interest of 
the country that means should be provided whereby it could be made 
ayailable to the small selector. 

Six estates had been bought from private owners under the pro- 
visions of the statute; and on five of these selection had taken place 
up to the end of 1896. A seventh property (Headington Hill) has 
since been purchased, and is now being surveyed preparatory to being 


offered for selection. 
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The following statement shows the area opened to selection 
under this Act during 1896, the area selected, and the area remaining 
open on the 3lst December of that year :— 


| | 


| 3 | | Area 
Z 5 Area Opened ‘ | S | ; remaining Price. 
Name of Estate. FaINEIeCkion Price. E 2 Price | Open ri 
| 22 | | 31-12-96. 
= | Leseea = 
|e ta ne P. | £. ia. a; | 8. d. | AS Ba Ps 8. d. 
North Toolburra | 10,589 0 0 | 25,194 0 0 | 1 6|3960 0 0 8,853 18 6 
Glengallan Bo RGB YAMA 19.146 0 0 | 6 4] 282 1 32 380 13 8 
Westbrook* ...| 8593 0 43, 24,363 0 0 2 3 3/1361 0 43) 413316 9 
Rosewood* ..| 4452 336 | 17,830 1 4 6 1/2917 335 |11,168 15 3 
Cryna ose se | 3,942 0 3 | 11,044 0 0 0 0 1096 0 3 3,289 0 0 
Clittont ... --| 9210 1 6 | 2809019 6} ~. | : 
| | | ee } ————— 
| 32,924 3 i) 125,668 0 10 | 24,097 | 69,750 17 2 |9,617 1 35,5,| 27,826 4 2 
| | | | | 
* Area adjusted. Land withdrawn. + This land was not opened to selection during 1896. 


This experiment is of too recent a date to justify conclusions as 
to its ultimate success. Exclusive of the Clifton Estate, however, 
which has not yet been thrown open to selection, there have been 
under this measure 33,715 acres re-vested in the Crown with a view 
to their subsequent selection for agricultural settlement, as it was 
believed an urgent demand existed for land for this purpose. Of 
these, 24,097 acres, or 71 per cent., were selected by the end of 1896. 
This area was sold for an amount only exceeding a like proportion 
of the total purchase money by £471. 

Reference has been made to the provision whereby members of 
the disbanded co-operative groups could take up selections on their 
own account on the sites abandoned by the community collectively. 
From the following table particulars can be obtained as to the extent 
to which the statutory provision in question has been availed of. 


The number of applications for communal settlement farms 
approved in each land agent’s district under ‘‘ The Co-operative 
Communities Land Settlement Act of 1893 Amendment Act of 1895,” 
during the year ended 31st December, 1896, were as follow :— 


District. No. Area in Acres. Rent. percents 

5 Soma. Sul assume 

Dalby ... vf A Xo 30 4,665 ni RD ets | 02 6 

Gayndah me ry eae 30 4,739 1416 4 | D226 

Gympie os a Pa 22 3,292 10-6 2 ‘OP 2G 

Roma ... ae ae Be 5 800 210 0 O22 6 
Total or act 87 13,496 42 4 2 


The rental is fixed by the Act at $d. per acre per annum. The 
cost of survey has to be paid by equal instalments with the rent for 
the third, fourth, and fifth year. The land cannot be transferred, 
encumbered, or sublet, nor become amenable to the law for debt, 
except to the Crown or local authority. If at the end of the fifth 
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year the rent has been paid and the condition of occupation fulfilled, 
the tenant can obtain the fee-simple for 2s. 6d. per acre plus the deed 
fee, &e. 


As 87 members took up 13,496 acres the average size of each 
selection was 155 acres, which would only entail an annual rental of 
9s. 8d. and a payment of £19 7s. 6d. and the deed fee at the end of 
five years to secure the fee-simple. 


The quantity of Crown land actually sold by auction has not been 
recorded, the figures under this head including “ subsequent selection.” 
As, however, it is subsequently selected at the upset price, it may be 
considered as nearly allied to a sale by auction. 


Sale by auction is necessarily the most reasonable mode of 
disposing of town and suburban lands, but the objection to the 
alienation of country lands by the same method is that it very 
frequently fails to secure that which is most to be desired—the settle- 
ment of population on the land. The exigencies of the Treasury have 
on more than one occasion in the past led to an extensive use of this 
way of realising upon the public estate. Nevertheless, out of a total 
area of 12,850,843 acres alienated, 12,063,781 acres have been granted 
in fee-simple since the 1st January, 1869; and of this area 1,319,344: 
acres, or 11 per cent. only, have been sold by public auction and subse- 
guent selection, and of these 79,883 acres were town and suburban 
lands which could hardly have been favourably disposed of in any other 
fashion. By “The Crown Lands Act of 1884 Amendment Act of 1889,” 
the amount of land that might be sold by auction in any one year was 
limited to 150,000 acres, an area exceeded by the sales of any one year 
on two occasions only in the history of the colony. By ‘“ The Special 
Sale of Lands Act of 1891,” power was given to sell Crown lands by 
auction under special conditions and with a specific object. Areas 
thus sold do not count towards the area saleable under section 10 of 
53 Vic. No. 14, just referred to. 


The area of land sold by auctionduring 1896 and the aggregate 
area sold from the 1st January, 1869, to the end of the same period 
were as follow :— 


NUMBER OF LOTS SOLD, AREA SOLD. 
Date of : - ; = 
Return, | 8 | e 
a 5 | 2 a Town. Suburban. Country. Total. 
See eN hee 
a nm | o a 
| ‘AS RE) Pe (A ABoes Ire a hy 925 AS Beas 
To 31-12-95... | 24,549] 8,137| 5,945] 38,631] 10,892 0 39 |68,511 2 1 /1,248,224 1 12 1,327,628 012 
During 1806 ays 229 103 146 478) 110 1 29 369 0 31 21,236 1 19 21,715 3 39 
Total ee | 24,778 8,240) 6,091 39,109 11,002 2 28 | 68880 2 32 |1,269,460 2 31 |1,349,344 0 11 
! 


N.B.—The above does not include lands sold under “ The Special Sales of Land Act of 1891.” 
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The acreage sold by auction was much less in 1896 than the mean 
of the twenty-six years 1869-95, the average annual disposal for that 
period being 51,062 acres, consisting of 419 acres of town land, 2,635 
acres of suburban, and 48,008 of country, or centesimal proportions 
of 0°8, 5-2, and 94:0 respectively. The like ratios for 1896 were—O 5, 
1-7, and 97°8, showing a very limited sale of suburban allotments, 
nearly all the auction sales being of country lands. 


No lands were sold under the Special Sale of Lands Act during 
either 1895 or 1896. The following statement shows the whole of the 
transactions under this measure since it became law :— 


Year. Acres. Price. Average per Acre, 
| £ 8. 
1892 es0 600 ale obs 681,226 341,131 10°02 
1893 ont ie oe OA 162,832 80,415 10:00 
1894 cot) 200 Ox non 69, 255 34,628 10°60 


The land was practically all sold at the upset price of 10s. per 
acre, a very small area in 1592 only being sold at an advance—namely, 
494 acres at £1 per acre, and 722 acres at 15s. 


As the maximum time allowed by the Act for the payment of the 
purchase money is three years, and no sales have taken place since 
1894, transactions up to the present must be concluded with the 
termination of the current year. 


The amount of land sold by auction at different periods of the 
history of the colony has been influenced not only by the policy adopted 
as to the mode of alienation of Crown lands, but also by the financial 
necessities of the State. For many years the advisability of fostering 
settlement even at the cost of receiving less direct return for the land 
was not fully recognised; the policy of looking to the uses to which 
the land would be put rather than to the amount of cash that could 
be obtained for it was not for a long time admitted. Under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising to find that the area alienated by 
auction and its proportion to the total area alienated varied very 
greatly at different periods. 


The sales by auction and subsequent selection and their propor- 
tion to the total sales during certain groups of years were as follow :— 


1868-72. 1873-7. | 1878-82. 1883-7. | 1888-92.) 1893, 1894. 1895. 1896. 
| 
| 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Sold by auction and | 223,982 | 377,378 | 465,219 | 69,631 | 137,511 | 44,504) 32,359) 29,281 21,716 
subsequent selec- 
tion 

Proportion per cent. 68°66 22°92 
to whole area 
granted 


1411 2°26 674 10°57 5:49 10°52 5:47 
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Whilst two-thirds of the land alienated was disposed of in this 
manner between 1868 and 1872, the proportion was only fractional in 
1883-7; 298,666 and 267,969 acres were thus sold in 1877 and 1881 
respectively. 


The proportion of land sold by auction from the commencement 
of the disposal of Crown lands by this means to the end of 1895 was 
10°67 per cent.—namely, 1,327,628 acres out of 12,453,840. 


During the last four years the proportion has alternated between 
5 and 10 per cent. 


Under the provisions of “Zhe Rabbit Boards Act of 1896” 
netting may be supplied by the Government out of funds voted by 
Parliament for the purpose of erection alorg run boundaries to 
prevent the spread of rabbits, the money thus expended to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum until repaid, in the 
meantime being secured by way of charge over the runs interested. 


The ASSESSMENT raised by Rappir Boarps, and NeErrine supplied to each, with 
CuHarcEes ADDED to 3lst December, 1896; also, DATE of PRocLAMATION of each 
Rassir Disrrict. 


Date of . _ |Total Assessment Cost of 
“ Mirst Pro. | Assessment | Cost of Netting ated 21s Total Netting 
Hoard. Kirst Fro: | Raised, 1896. | Supplied, 1896. | prised 10 Us% | supplied to sist 
December, 1896, 
1994, Besed.) Bom ds ey aid. Cased 
Carnarvon 30 May 4386 2 5 as 735 16 8 
1893, 
Darling Downs gee 2,015 17 1 824 2 4 9,105 17 10 3,724 9 1 
1892, 
Teichhardt ...|10Nov. | 3,577 7 8} 2,447 7 7| 15,692 911) 8,447 11 2 
Gregory North | 7 Jan. 9,077 18 8 Ble Gy | Sepibye ay Al) antsy at al) 
Mitchell .. | 7 Jan. 12,463 8 1] 6,498 4 4] 86,627 11 1 34,555 10 4 
Warrego 7 Jan. 12,157 0 O| 4,921 3 8| 60,018 4 0| 31,694 0 6 
Maranoa 7 Jan. 4,044 4 9] 4,262 16 3) 32,649 3 6) 238,641 8 7 
Totals 43,771 18 8 |19,467 19 8 [237,986 8 2 | 113,318 1 86 


OPENING AND CLOSING OF ROADS. 


_ A branch is in existence, the officers of which have special 
charge of the official opening of new roads where required for the 
publie convenience, and of closing others no longer needed. This 
involves a large amount of work, as in nearly every instance adjust- 
ments with private owners have to be made by way of purchase, sale, 
or exchange of the land required for new roads, or by way of disposal 
of the land no longer required contained in the road about to 
be closed. During 1896, 86 new roads were opened and 47 old 
roads closed. The revenue of the Department from this source was 
£600 10s. 
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TIMBER REGULATIONS. 

The necessity for a more economical method of dealing with 
forest timbers has already been referred to, as the present system of 
licensing lumberers is a most wasteful one. The industry showed 
marked symptoms of revivai during 1896, the revenue derived under 
the regulations having increased from £4,745 in 1895 to £6,809 in 
1896. Ifthe system is an extravagant one the greater the activity, 
the greater the need for reform, and the opinion is strongly expressed 
by officers of the Lands Department competent to judge that a charge 
by way of royalty instead of a license fee would—failing the adoption 
of a more extensive forestry scheme—be of great advantage in 
conserving timber. 

The total area, the areas alienated, in process of alienation, and 
unalienated, and their proportion to the total, in each colony of 
Australasia at the end of 1896, were as follow :— 


| In Process of Neither 
Alienated in /|Alienation under| Alienated nor 
Colony. Tee-simple. Deferred ; in Process of Total Area. 
Payment. Alienation. 
| Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Queensland Aga ba 12,850,843 1,776,034 413,211,203 427,838,080 
3°0 04 96°6 100°0 
New South Wales «| 24,712,939 20,544,529 150,624,682 195,884,150 
| 12°6 10°5 76°9 100°0 
Victoria ... nOA ...| 17,903,658 5,187,006 33,155,096 56,245,760 
| 31'8 9:2 | 590 100°0 
South Australia .. we *(,01 7,910 6,240, 262 229,286,628 243,244,800 
32 2°6 94°2 100°0 
Western Australia se +6,198,895 1,914,220 616, $75,685 624,588, 800 
1:0 0°3 98°7 100°0 
: | 
Tasmania ae ... | $4,766,276 ee 12,011,724 16,778,000 
23°4 at 716 100°0 
4S 20,195,936, 
New Zealand ... ren 21,589,053 251,518 30°2 66,861,528 
32°3 0-4 [24,825,021 100°0 
371 
* Exclusive of Northern Territory, 335,116,800. + Figures for 1895. 
t Including “In Process,’’ &e. || Native lands, Unalienable to Europeans, &c- 


Queensland, the second colony in point of size, or third if 
Northern Territory of South Australia is considered, takes the same 
place with regard to the relative amount of land still in possession of 
the Crown. In Victoria more than one-third, whilst m New South 
Wales almost, and in New Zealand and Tasmania more than, one-fourth 
of the land, is in private hands, either alienated or in process of 
alienation. 

In Queensland and South and Western Australia the acreage 
alienated is only fractional as compared with the total area. 
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The system of purchase on deferred payment is evidently very 
extensively adopted in New South Wales and Victoria, or else many 
transactions fail of completion, and the purchasers on credit, presum- 
ably, remain in possession without a title, otherwise it may be supposed 
that the selections would be cancelled and omitted from the returns of 
lands in process of alienation. 


LAND REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The revenue and expenditure in connection with Crown lands for 
the past ten financial years were as follow :— 


REVENUE. | 
Year. ] | Expenditure, 
Land Pastoral | Mining | ota, 
Revenue Occupation. | Occupation. 
2 | £ |; # le | £ 
1887-8 ‘es is 253,748 | 299,483 | 35,641 588,872 127,482 
1888-9 Be eel 802,607 | 323,295 | 29,043 | 656,945 139,412 
1889-90 ..  ...| 254,088 318,440 | 22,611 595,139 | 132,011 
1890-1 a ie 190,735 321,975 | 21,632 534,342 | 112,068 
1891-2 renee) OPAL 326,992 | 25,262 | 626,465 105,201 
1892-3 oe au 309,120 335,854 | 20,733 | 665,707 | 122,609 
1893-4 eer fie 219,369 350,020 | 19,224 588,613 95,101 
1894-5 bon a 199,120 353,480 19,810 572,410 92,872 
1895-6 sa a 168,006 358,279 | 27,882 554,167 99,491 
1896-7 vo nn|| eo) 343,540 | 28,680 514,439 82,926 


The land revenue for 1896-7 was less than in any other year of 
the decennium, the decline being chiefly due to the small amount 
received under “ The Special Sales of Land Act of 1891,” the 
receipts from this source being—1891-2, £125,000; 1892-3, 
£149,064; 1893-4, £56,836; 1894-5, £56,838 ; 1895-6, £42,386; and 
1896-7, £2,800. The experience of the ten years shows a steady 
annual increase under the Rents Act of 1884. The following were 
the amounts :— 


1887-8 ... £15,024 1892-3... £61,114 
1888-9 ... £23,630 1893-4 ... £70,717 
1889-90 ... £35,290 1894-5... £77,283 
1890-1 ..» £48,988 1895-6... £92,432 
1891-2 nop eesu lea 1896-7... £100,196 


The ratio of expenditure to revenue for the ten years was 18°8 per 
cent., and for each of the years as follows:—-1887-8, 21°6; 1888-9, 
21:2; 1889-90, 22°2; 1890-1, 21:0; 1891-2, 168; 1892-3, 1s-4; 
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1893-4, 16:2; 1894-5, 16-2; 1895-6, 18:0; 1896-7, 16:1. A marked 
decrease is to be noticed in the proportion borne by the expenditure 
to the revenue in later years, the lowest being in 1896-7. 


SUMMARY. 
Acres. 

Area under pastoral lease, unsettled districts, on 31st 

December, 1896 
Area of runs brought under the provisions of ‘“‘ The} 200,249,760 

Crown Lands Act of 1884,” unsettled districts, up to 

3lst December, 1896 
Area under pastoral lease, settled districts, on 31st 

December, 1896 
Area of runs brought under the provisions of ‘‘ Zhe 6,964,320 


Crown Lands Act of 1884,” settled districts, up to 
31st December, 1896 

Area alienated by deeds of grant on 81st December, 1896 

Area of accepted conditional and unconditional selec- 
tions on 81st December, 1896 

Area held as grazing farms and grazing homesteads 
on 31st December, 1896 

Area neither alienated nor in process of alienation, nor 
leased 

Area of colony ... 


Acres. 


248,255,706 


6,531,492 


12,850,842 
1,776,034 


10,383,409 
148,040,597 


427,838,080 


Part XI. 
FUN AcNLGiE.. 


By “ Lhe Audit Act of 1861” (25 Vie. No. 15), which imposed 
on the Auditor-General the responsibility of keeping the public 
accounts, that officer was practically made the Accountant-General of 
the finances of the colony, but “ Lhe Audit Act of 1874” (388 Vic. No. 
12), which repealed the Act of 1861, was passed tu relieve the 
Auditor-General of the duty of keeping the accounts of the colony 
and generally to amend the law relating to the receipt, custody, and 
issue of the public money and the system of audit of the public 
accounts. This measure, as amended by “‘ The Audit Act Amendment 
Act of 1890” (54 Vie. No. 15) and “ The Audit Act Amendment Act 
of 1895,” embodies the present law relating to this question, the 
Amending Act of 1890 having reference more especially to the 
supervision of accounts connected with loan expenditure, and the Act 
of 1895 providing for the creation of a “ Public Debt Reduction 
Fund.” 

The several sources of revenue are-—Taxation, Territorial, 
Railway, Other Public Works and Services, and Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts. 

Taxarion.—Under this head are included Customs, excise, 
totalisator tax, stamp duty, dividend duty, and licenses. The Customs 
duties consist of duties on imports in accordance with the tariff 
published as an appendix to this work, and an export duty on cedar 
and station produce carried over the border, the latter being called a 
railway tax. Its operations are confined to certain areas, and are 
designed to retain for Queensland railways the freight to which they 
are geographically entitled. Excise duties are levied on the following 
articles of home production:—Spirits, pure and methylated, beer, 
tobacco, snuffs, cigars, and cigarettes; the tax collected on the 
totalisator receipts is also included in the Treasury returns under 
this head. Stamp duties are imposed on transactions relating to 
the conveyance, mortgage, leasing, &e., of real estate, on instru- 
ments of apprenticeship and articles of clerkship, on deeds of 
assignment and award, bills of exchange, lading and sale, on bonds 
and charter parties, on the registration, &c., of joint stock companies, 
on conveyance, transfer, lease, mortgage, bond or covenant connected 
with chattel property exceeding a fixed value, on policies of insurance, 
on grants of probate and administration, and by way of succession 
duty. Dividend duty is collected in respect of all dividends declared 
or ascertained or becoming due from every incorporated company or 
association not being a registered friendly society, special provision 
being made as to the amount and mode of contributions to be paid 
by mining and insurance companies. Licenses include receipts from 
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those issued to auctioneers, to billiard and bagatelle table keepers, to 
bonded stores and distilleries, to hawkers and pedlers, manufacturers 
and vendors of tobacco, to pearl-shell, béche-de-mer, and other fishers, 
to retailers of fermented and spirituous liquors, to wholesale spirit 
dealers, and to brewers. 

TERRITORIAL Revenur.—Under this head are included receipts 
of every kind derived from Crown lands, including payments received 
on account of land alienated in fee-simple as well as rents of all kinds 
for land under agricultural, pastoral, and mining occupation. 

Rarttway REVENUE consists of the gross takings of all Govern- 
ment railways. 

Orner Works AND SERVICES comprise collections made by the 
post and telegraph, harbour rates, and pilotage dues, and receipts 
from the graving dock and the Marine Board. 


MiscE.Ltaneous Receipts are provided by—oflice fees, from clerks 
of petty sessions, registrar of titles, registrar of patents, sheriff, shipping 
master, &c.; fines and forfeitures of various kinds, chiefly the Crown 
moiety of penalties inflicted by courts of petty sessions; and other 
sources, the chief of which are interest paid by banks on public 
balances and interest paid on loans made to local bodies. 

EXPENDITURE on account of the State is of three kinds—general, 
trust, and loan. The former is the normal continuous outlay necessary 
to the good government of the country, including interest on the public 
debt, and is provided for out of the consolidated revenue; the latter 
consists of expenditure out of funds obtained by way of loan secured 
on the publie revenues. 

The general expenditure embodies scheduled payments rendered 
obligatory by statute, such as salaries to His Excellency the 
Governor, Ministers of the Crown, judges, and holders of other high 
office, and endowments and contributions for special purposes, also 
administrative expenditure connected with the Executive Council and 
Legislature, and the various Ministerial departments, 

Loan expenditure is largely devoted to public works, which are in 
nearly all cases, either directly or indirectly, reproductive. Chief 
amongst such undertakings is the construction of railways, which has 
absorbed more than haif the total expenditure from Loans. Consider- 
able sums have also been invested in improvements to the harbours and 
highways of the colony, the encouragement of immigration, electric 
telegraph, water supply, public buildings, &e. 

A consideration of the finances of the colony during the past 
thirteen years affords room for reflection. In nine of those years 
the expenditure exceeded the revenue to an amount aggregating 
£2,058,435. This deficiency accrued during the first ten years of the 
period, as in only one year of the ten—namely, 1888-9—was there a 
surplus. This surplus of £116,846, together with the excess of 
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revenue obtained during the past three years, 1894-97, amounting to 
£187,260, reduces the deficit since 1883-84 to £1,754,329. This is 
greater than the total net deficit since Separation as recorded, but a 
little short of the actual one, as in 1864 and 1872 amounts were 
transferred from loan to revenue, amounting to £420,674. 

The annual interest charge on the public debt is an irreducible 
item, amounting to fully one-third of the total expenditure; conse- 
quently when a period of depression brings a contracting revenue, 
the corresponding shrinkage of expenditure, which it is so desirable 
should be brought about, can only possibly be secured out of the 
remaining two-thirds. This is a result often difficult of achievement, 
more especially when the previous period—generally one marked by 
extravagance and want of caution—leaves contingent responsibilities 
incapable of being immediately got rid of. The experience of the 
past few years well illustrates these difficulties, and the results attained 
during the last four speak strongly for the great recuperative power 
of the colony. The Government in 1893 found themselves hampered 
with a heavy deficit incurred during that and previous years, but 
careful administration of the finances, aided by the improvement in 
commercial matters everywhere experienced, resulted in the accounts 
closing in June, 1894, with a deficit for that year of £8,467 only ; and 
during the three following years the corner was completely turned, 
and an excess of revenue over expenditure of £187,260 for the three 
years was secured. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The revenue, the expenditure, and the surplus or deficit for each 
financial year since separation were as follow :— 


| 
Bxpendi- | +Surplus. 7 Expendi- | +Surplus. 
Mean. Revenue. i oe | ~Defleit. Year. Revenue. fits Deficit. J 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ 

1859 6,476 8,690 | —2,214 1879-8 | 1,612,314 | 1,673,695 — 61,381 
1860 178,589 180103) = 151 1880-1 | 2,023,668 | 1,757,654 | + 266,014 
1861 238,239 235,796 4+ 2,443 1881-2 | 2,102,095 | 1,883,692 | + 218,403 
1862 295,286 315, "026 | —19,740 1882-3 2) 383, 859 2,317,675 + 66,184 
1863 295,215 34 £863 — 49,648 1883-4 . 2,511,651 +54,707 
1864 440,099 | 440,169 -70 1884-5 | 2,720,6! 56 2,819,854 — 99,198 
1855 472,461 449,232 | +23,229 1885-6 | 2,868,295 | 3,090,160 | — 221,865 
1866 490,270 690,923 |— 200,653 1886-7 2,807,699 3,263,584 | — 455,885 
1867 610,860 693,258 | —82,398 1887-8 | 3,177,518 | 3,368,884 | — 191,366 
1868 724,855. 743,600 | —18,745 1888-9 | 3,614,652 | 3,497,806 | + 116,846 
1869 738,219 775,436 | —37,217 1889-90 | 3,211,795 | 3,695,775 | — 483,980 
1870 743,058 | 766,000 | —22,942 1890-1 | 3,350,223 | 3,684,655 | — 334,432 
1871 799,005 795,515 | +3,490 1891-2 | 3,473,716 | 3,625,281 | — 151,565 
1872 1,338,889 851,556 |+ 487,333 1892-3 | 3,445,943 | 3,557,620 | — 111,677 
1873 1,120,035 961,160 |+ 158,875 1893-4 | 3,343,069 | 3,351,536 — 8,467 
1874 1,160,948 | 1,361,710 |— 200,762 1894-5 | 3,413,172 | 3,308,434 | + 104,738 
1875* 558,382 590,008 | —31,626 1895-6 | 3,641,583 | 3,567,947 +73,636 
1875-6 | 1,263,269 | 1,314,932 — 51,663 1896-7 | 3,613,150 | 3,604,264 +8,886 
1876-7 | 1,486,582 ; 1,368,867 | + 67,715 Guand = 
1877-8 | 1,559,112 | 1,543,820 | +15,292 Total 69,301,488 |70,689,462 |-1,388,024 
1878-9 | 1,461,824 | 1,678,631 |— 216,807 . 


Al 


* Walf-year. 
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The keeping of expenditure within income is the imperative duty 
alike of a nation as of an individual—a duty that eau only be violated 
at the cost of sooner or later paying the inevitable penalty. 


Passing for the present the question of expenditure from loans, 
the revenue of the colony since separation has failed to meet the cost 
of general government—that is, the cost of administration, including 
public services, minor publie works, &e., and payment of the interest 
on the publie debt. The deficit for the thirty-nine years in question 
to the 30th June, 1897, amounted to the sum of £1,388,024, without 
counting the £420,674 already referred to as transferred from loan. 

Of the thirty-nine periods recorded, only on fifteen oceasions did 
the accounts disclose a surplus, the other twenty-four terminating with 
a deficit. 

In a young community where so much has to be initiated and the 
responsibilities of the Central Government are very much extended, 
the control of expenditure is peculiarly difficult, and may explain in a 
degree its undue expansion in early years. This excess, although in 
itself sufficiently serious, and one which should induce a watchful 
control of all public outlay, is not so very excessive when the large 
sums involved in the income and expenditure for the whole period 
are considered, amounting as it does to only 2°65 per cent. of the 
aggregate. 

The expenditure is largely increased by the necessity of meeting 
the interest on the public debt. Nearly all the loan moneys were 
expended in carrying out public works which it was supposed would 
prove remunerative. On their completion, however, these hopes were 
in some instances found to be fallacious. Money was borrowed and 
spent, and the interest had to be paid whether the works in which 
it was invested proved remunerative or not. It has already been 
pointed out that many of these undertakings were of a nature whieh in 
older countries would have been carried out by private enterprise, in 
which case should the investment prove a mistake the unfortunate 
investors would lose their money, and future undertakings not be 
loaded with the failure in perpetuity. Many public works, however, 
although not directly remunerative are nevertheless indirectly making 
good returns on the outlay involved. Railways, by increasing agricul- 
tural and grazing settlement, improve the value of the public estate ; 
harbour improvements induce trade, and thus add to the revenue; 
artesian bores increase the stock carrying capacity of Crown lands; 
greater facilities of postal and telegraph communication yield profits 
other than those measurable by the pound sterling. 

With a small population scattered over a large area, the relative 
-cost of government is necessarily great, and must be especially so 
in a country where political and social conditions relegate to the 
central authority a number of duties which in older communities are 

“usually undertaken by local bodies or by private enterprise. 
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_The revenue and expenditure per head of the mean population 
during certain years were as follow :— 


| Revenue per | Expenditure | Revenue per | Expenditure 
Year. Head. DOE Head. Year. Heads | Per Head. 
| | 
Smsnads esac: | £8. d & 3. d. 
1860 618 6 (pela et 1892 810 3 812 3 
1870 6 11 10 Gmla 78 189s" ee Ser (fall ais) 8 5 0 
1875 i 464 Se Le Sods 2 Se) Mola: elO eh 
1880 Be oD: ADs ELS OD: es naa Cag 4 ye 
1885 818 5 9 0 °7 || 1896) u: na Teli 2 7 1d 6 
1890 Wali 62 DOR 


From this it will be seen that, although the revenue per head has 
fluctuated very considerably, yet, taken generally, it has risen since 
the foundation of the colony to the extent of about £1 per head. 
Unfortunately the expenditure per capita has fully kept pace with the 
revenue. The heavy calls required to meet interest on the public debt, 
especially in recent years, have more than counterbalanced any 
economy which could be effected as a result of the increase o! popula- 
tion. It is unsatisfactory to note that whilst the revenue per capita 
declined in 1896 very slightly, the expenditure increased by 6s. 5d. 

The principal expenditure from loan has been on account of 
railway construction, the capital charge for which covers about 65 per 
cent. of the debt liability. The net profit on railways averages about 
one-half of the amount required to pay interest on loan expenditure 
thereon. With an increase of population the lines may reasonably 
be expected to recoup the total interest charge by their expanding 
net revenue, when the difficulty of keeping expenditure within income 
should be materially reduced. 

The amount of revenue and expenditure to each inhabitant for 
each of the seven colonies during 1896 was as follows :— 


A Loi 

3 | fe a a ; | Z| 

3 ate *. = 3 iS re 

Per Head of Mean a | 52 3 s fs | e 

Population. a nea zB as as 3 & 

3 Me Ses = 25 as EI e 

et Wane Ps 544 od a ® 

<7 FS > R = a a 

| | 

Lise sda genes e| eee dy | eras) Ga nde. Oe a8. a 
Revenue oe FAT DA To 5 5 9 8| 7 8 4| 23 3°/0)\| “417% 475 (6F16) 9. 
Expenditure ... 715 6 eos e LON me anGaiG) (23 eZi xb) aud 30) Ss Gay7e8 


* Vinancial year. 

In New South Wales and Victoria the expenditure exceeded the 
revenue. 

Compared to population, Tasmania had the smallest revenue, and 
Victoria came next. Passing Western Australia, where abnormal 
conditions obtained, to which reference has already been made, Queens- 
land had relatively-the largest revenue, South Australia coming next 
with £7 8s. 4d. per head, exceeding the expenditure by just Is. 10d. 
per head. 
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The following statement shows the proportion per cent. of popu- 
lation, revenue, and expenditure contributed by each colony to the 
total of Australasia for the year 1896 :— 


— 


PROPORTION OF 
Poe bras Revenue. Expenditure, 

Queensland ... e ae se aes a 10°89 12°10 12°10 
New South Wales ... tee Gee is oe 30°08 30°08 30°49 
Victoria ae nen ate a ae oo 27°50 2030 21°81 
South Australia... oe eS os aes 8°33 8°62 8°59 
Western Australia... ee we aoe at 2°87 9°39 947 
Tasmania... ies ae isc oN ete 3°82 2°63 2°58 
New Zealand ae Se a sam ee 16°51 15°85 15°04 

Total, Australasia... se ee 10000 10000 10000 


The abnormal condition obtaining in Western Australia with 
respect to revenue upset the proportions of the other colonies as 
compared to population. Thus, excepting Western Australia, the 
revenue of Queensland was only one-ninth larger, South Australia one- 
twentieth larger, New South Wales equal to, and all the other colonies 
below the revenue collection respectively due in proportion to 
population. In Victoria it was very considerably so, whilst the ratio 
borne by the revenue of Western Australia to the total revenue of all 
the colonies was more than three times that of her population ratio. 
In expenditure this extreme was fully maintained, the other colonies 
differing but little in the proportion of their individual expenditure 
from that borne by their revenue, the ratio of Queensland being 
exactly the same under both heads. 

Budget estimates and realisations naturally vary very greatly, 
especially when a change of tariff is inaugurated or unforeseen 
circumstances of an exceptional nature arise to influence either the 
revenue or the expenditure. During the past five years the differences 
have ranged from a fraction only to 5 per cent. 

The following table shows the estimated and the actual revenue 
and expenditure each year :— 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURE. 

Year. ‘ats Actual 

Realisation - cs 
Estimated. | Realised. + or — Aap onns Actual, | EXpenditure 

Estimate. sone Ole 
Appropriation, 

iE £ £ £ £ £ 

1892-3 «| 3,518,000 | 3,445,943 | — 72,057 | 3,626,316 | 3,557,620 — 68,696 
1893-4 ... | 3,375,500 | 3,343,069 | — 32,431 | 3,376,650 3,351,536 — 25,114 
1894-5 «. | 3,350,086 | 3,413,172 | + 63,086 | 3,347,158 3,308,434 — 38,724 
1895-6 «.| 3,469,888 | 3,641,583 | + 171,695 | 3,431,503 | 3,567,947 + 186,444 
1896-7 ... | 8,667,940 | 3,613,150 | — 54,790 | 3,601,500 3,604, 264 + 2,764 


During the five years the revenue on two occasions exceeded the 
estimate, and three times failed to realise anticipations, but the 
aggregate excesses exceeded the total deficits by £75,503. The 
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percentages of differences were: 1892-3, — 2:05; 1893-4, — 0:96; 
1894-5, + 1°88; 1895-6, + 4°95; and in 1896-7, — 1:49. It will be seen 
that the only considerable difference was in 1895-6, when the actual 
results exceeded the estimates by nearly 5 per cent.; Customs and 
Excise yielding £111,000 more than the estimate; Railways, £76,000 ; 
and Post and Telegraph Services, £21,000; Other Taxation and 
Territorial Revenue returning £19,000 and £23,000 respectively short 
of the expectation 


Unforeseen expenditure with respect to certain details cannot of 
necessity be at all times avoided, and, as all moneys to be disbursed 
require to be voted by Parliament, Supplementary Estimates have to 
be passed occasionally for considerable amounts, but it does not 
therefore follow that the total estimated expenditure has been 
correspondingly exceeded, as the actual outlay on many other items 
falls short of the estimate, and the balances of these votes lapse. 


The expenditure for the whole period of five years, shown in the 
table, exceeded the amount appropriated on the Estimates-in-Chief by 
£6,674 only. During the three first years of the quinquennium the 
public expenditure was kept well within the amount anticipated, the 
aggregate saving being £132,534. In 1895-6, although the appropria- 
tions exceeded the actual amount spent inthe previous year by £123,000, 
they failed to cover the actual expenditure by an additional £136,000. 
In the following year the difference was only very slight, the actual 
exceeding the anticipated expenditure by £2,764. The large unex- 
pected increase in the revenue which took place during 1894-5 and 
1895-6 no doubt led partly to the expansion in the expenditure of the 
latter years. In the two years in which the expenditure exceeded the 
appropriation—1895-6 and 1896-7—the ratio of excess was 3:98 and 
0:08 per cent. respectively. The proportions of the savings in the other 
three years were—1892-3, 1°89 per cent.; 1893-4, 0°74 per cent.; and 
in 1894-5, 1°16 per cent. 

The differences in the details between the probable and the actual 


revenue and expenditure for the financial year 1896-7 were as 
follow :— 


REVENUE. 
Anticipated. Realised. 
g ES 

Customs and Excise... ee hes os me 1,362,000 1,270,863 
Other Taxation ... ae Ate om ScD a 218,000 229,481 
Territorial ... ae Ae ap ca As non 521,440 514,439 
Railways ... fe nee EA; ess Ee an 1,078,000 1,136,860 
Post and Telegraph eh uly a Oe 8 242,000 239,335 
Other Pobeccd a at % am ae na 246,500 DNs 
Total Revenue... Bs a a Fy £3,667,940 £3,618,150 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Appropriation. Actual. 
ze £ 
Interest on Public Debt “Sp ae oo 1,258, 487 1,263,659 
Endowment, &c. fLecpal Bodies) as oP pe 76,000 62,858 
Defence... ee a3 re 75,477 72,027 
Railways ... ne ate = 25 = 680,475 682,646 
Post and Telegraph re cee a ae — 303,560 309,839 
Education . 3 ous eke i” is 236,274 232,733 
Other Departments, &e. a i Pep a 971,227 980,502 
Total Expenditure... “ pen .. | £3,601,500 £3,604, 264 


Customs and Excise fell short of realising expectations by 
£91,137; Other Taxation exceeding the estimate by £11,481. The 
return received from Crown Land was £7,001 less than was antici- 
pated. The Post and Telegraph and Other Sources also failed to yield 
the amounts hoped for by £2,665 and £24,328 respectively; but 
Railways returned to the Treasury the substantial excess of £58,860. 

The estimates of expenditure, both the total and the details, were 
very closely adhered to. The items in which the votes were exceeded 
were—lInterest on Debt, Railways, and Post and Telegraphs; and in the 
latter, which was the service showing the greatest excess, the amount 
was only £6,179, or 2 per cent. more than the appropriation. 

The estimates of the Probable Ways and Means and of the 
Expenditure for the financial year 1897-8 are as follow :— 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 

Customs and Excise ... .. £1,246,524 Interest on Public Debt ... £1,326,584 
Other Taxation Ses a 239,400 Endowment and Local Bodies 78,000 
Territorial ... a ae 548,100 Defence ond a fie 75,808 
Railways a ... 1,180,000 Railways... ee 703,504 
Post and Telegraph .. ae 239,000 Post and Telegraph | as 306,480 
Other sources . is ae 218,895 Education... es 253,918 
Other Departments, ke. & 955,481 

Total). i we £3,071, 919) Totaly = a --. £0;699,5725 


Thus, whilst the revenue is expected to exceed the actual collec- 
tion of the previous year by £58,769, Customs and Excise Duties are 
to be asked for £24,339 less than they then yielded, and £115,476 less 
than they were expected to return in 1896-7. Crown Land and Rail- 
ways are both expected to realise more than they returned in 1896-7, the 
anticipated increases being £33,661 and £43,140 respectively. Under 
expenditure the following allowances are made for expected increases 
over the actual results of the preceding year:—Interest on Debt, 
£62,925; Endowment to Local Bodies and Charitable Institutions, 
£15,142 ; Defence, £3,781; Railways, £20,858 ; Education, £21,185. 
Services which are Seared for on the basis of eeneciel docreuse: are 
Post and Telegraph, £3,359 ;.and Other Departments, &c., £25,071. 


To provide for the mae aieoes deficit, as shown by he Estimate 
of Probable Ways and Means and Expenditure, “The Beer Duty Act 
of 1897” and “The Customs Duties Act of 1897” were passed, by 
which an excise duty of 3d. per gallon was levied on all Queensland- 
made beer, and an addition of alike amount made to the Customs 
duty on the imported article. 
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The foregoing tables furnish information as to the receipts and 


expenditure under the chief heads, 


whilst fuller details as to the 


revenue for the past five years are given in the following table :— 


Head ot Revenue. 1892-3. 1893-4. 1894-5. 1895-6. 1896-7. 
Taxation— £ ae £ & ae 
Customs 1,103,680 | 1,085,638 | 1,144,662 | 1,290,796 | 1,199,187 
Excise ... ae 38,879 45,804 61,015 70, 417 71,676 
Stamp Duty ... 118,675 106,752 101,886 100,052 114,929 
Dividend Duty 69,938 55,468 57,096 53,033 57,234 
Licenses 55,633 53,125 52,832 52,085 57,318 - 
1,386,805 | 1,346,787 | 1,417,491 | 1,566,983 | 1,500,344 
cae oe — — 
and Sales—Auction 44,903 47,787 31,314 ape 
Selection 6,239 5,357 2.596 | f 22492 27,353 
Land "Sales—“ Special Sales| 149,064 56,836 56,838 42,386 2,500 
of Land Act of 1891” 
Rents of Homesteads and 17,346 7,276 455 145 | 87 
Conditional Purchases 
Timber Licenses and Other 18,217 9,417 9,933 8,960 | 10,466 
Receipts 
* Survey and Transfer Fees 14,809 18,243 18,530 a a: 
Rents, Act of 1884 ... 61,114 70,717 77,233 92,432 100,196 
Preparaiion and Enrolment 2,428 3,736 2,221 1,591 LF SL7, 
of Title Deeds 
Pastoral Occupation— 
Rent of Runs.. nad O20 3639 334,223 | 336,441 340,836 327,130 
Survey and Transfer Fees ... 1,098 807 | 705 689 257 
Occupation Licenses, Act of Sey, 14,990 16,334 16,754 | 16,153 
1884 | 
Mining Occupation— 
Miners’ Rights and Business 4,920 5,644 DID57 5,046 4,560 
Licenses | 
Mining Leases and Other 14,168 12,260 13,404 20,776 22,764 
Receipts | 
Survey and Transfer Fees ... 1,645 1,320 1,149 1,467 694 
Escort Fees + + + 593 662 
665,707 588,613 572,410 554, 167 514,439 
Ruilways— eS lake eee PRCT oe 
Southern and Western Rail- | 
ae cea 558,025 | 559,576 | 566,347] 589,056 | 668,407 
Bundaberg... 
Central Railway 256,352 | 208,483 | 224,366 | 260,703 238,381 
Mackay 5,694 7,506 10,290 9; 349 | ertits 
Cairns Railway 8,386 9,845 8,655 ¢ 95923 
Cooktown + a 2,914 2,296 2,013 2,324 
Northern Railway ... 146,608 128,421 151,192 192,379 
Normanton: 19,641 14,475 13,320 14,674 
Bowen... 439 451 506 3,055 
998,059 | 931,053 977,289 | 1,052,692 1,136,860 
Other Public Worksand Services | See 
Post Office 131,431 | 138,814 | 146,879 | 162,669 | 164,066 
Telegraphs .. 78,501 69,660 70,198 75.446 75,269 
Harbour and Light Dues 14,435 13,407 13,150 14,551 17,309 
Escort Fees 992 605 686 oF er 
225,359 | 222,486 | 230,913 | 252,666 256,644 
Miscellancous Services— 
Tee ct Office... 16,1959 17,373 18,646 20,395 19,731 
Fines and Forfeitures 4,210 3,167 3,628 3,976 5,024 
Other Receipts 149,604 | 233,589 192,795 190, 704 180, 108 
| 170,013 | 254,129 | 215,069 | 215,075 | 204,868 
Total Revenue Proper... | 3,445,943 | 3,348,068 | 3,413,172 | 3,641, 583. 3,613,150 


* Transferred to Trust Account. 


+ Previously Other Public Works and Services, 
¢ Transferred to Mining Occupation, «ce. 
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The amount collected from Customs during 1896-7 fell short of 
the revenue from this source for 1895-6 by £91,609, but last year’s 
returns exceeded those of any other year of the quinquennium. 
During the past two years the receipts from Excise nearly 
doubled those of 1892-3, a duty on tobacco having been imposed 
in the interim, the various other sources of taxation remaining 
fairly constant throughout the period. Much less was realised from 
Crown Lands in 1896-7 than in the previous years, the returns 
obtained from sales under “ The Special Sales of Land Act of 1851” 
being chiefly responsible for the deficit, an average of £76,281 being 
received from this source during the four earlier years of the 
quinquennium, and only £2,800 last year, as this Act was passed 
for the purpose of providing funds for the payment of Treasury 
Bills. These having been retired, no further sales were made under 
this statute. Decreases on the annual average were also experienced 
in 1896-7 under rents of homesteads and conditional purchases and 
pastoral occupation. There were increased receipts from Rents Act 
of 1884 and from mining occupation, the latter accruing from mining 
leases, &c. 

The last financial year witnessed a substantial improvement in the 
receipts from Railways. This was chiefly due to increased traffic on 
two of the principal railway systems, the smaller independent lines as 
a whole showing but little change, although the largest relative 
increase was made by the Bowen line—one of the least of these—the 
average annual revenue of which for the four years 1892-6 was £594, 
whilst the takings for last year were £3,055. The receipts from the 
Central line were less last financial year than in either 1892-3 or 
1895-6, but were a little above the average for the whole quin- 
quennium. The figures for last year showed a decrease of £22,322 
on those for the preceding year. The Southern and the Northern 
systems contributed an increase of £10,421 in 1896-7 ; the percentages 
of increase above the average receipts of the whole five years were 14 


and 22 respectively. 
TAXATION. 


Much of the revenue of the colonies is not in the nature of a 
burden on the people, but is simply a payment for services rendered 
by the Government. 

A large portion of the revenue is obtained by the sale of Crown 
lands. he propriety of treating receipts from this source as income 
is a much-debated question, even some of the strongest arguments in 
its favour savouring much of pleas of necessity. 
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The following table shows the amounts received from the various 
sources of revenue during each of the last ten years:— 


Revenue. 1887. | 1888, 1889. | 1890, 1S91. 

= —_ —— 

£ £ day ee £ 
Max ation joa --. | 1,084,709 | 1,344,504 | 1,344,472 | 1,243,046 1,201,685 
; Other anf 253, 129 288,923 230,135 | 228,937 300,619 
Territorial Rie Aah 580,903 638,472 648,788 | 576,868 514,352 
Railway are Bes 710,458 769,275 1995779 | 799,243 | 1,000,082 
Other services... ae 217,497 250,891 240,988 | 235,406 235, 202 
Other receipts... ae 185,767 171,032 176,087 | 176,808 154,047 
Total oe ... | 3,032,463 | 3,463,097 | 3,440,249 | 3,260,308 | 3,405,987 

Revenue. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1898. 

A £ £ £ £ £ 
° ustoms ...| 1,121,206 | 1,063,228 | 1,106,941 | 1,237,615 1,267,702 
Taxation tone: -.| 282,679 | 272,326 | 262,398 | 272,353 | 296,746 
Territorial hoy ate 692,159 624,332 606,586 557,700 523,531 
Railway at ... | 1,049,870 947,195 920,817 | 1,047,364 | 1,097,492 
Other services... oo 226,320 224,992 225,507 244,148 254,909 
Other receipts... = 166,572 205,712 236,053 202,537 | 223,704 
Total fia ... | 3,538,806 | 3,337,785 | 3,358,302 | 3,561,717 | 3,664,084 


The proportion of revenue raised by taxation would appear to 
have fluctuated considerably. The percentages for the past ten years 
were as follow :— 


1887. 1888. | 1889, 1890, 1891. 1892. | 1893. | 1894. 1895. | 1896. 


40°77 | 42°39 | 42°70 


4412 | 45°56) 44°07 | 45°15] 44:11 | 89°67 | 36°72 


From these it is seen that the ratio, which was as high as 45°56 
in 1888, fell to 36:72 in 1893. 


These figures would lead to the conclusion that one-fifth of the 
taxation is, under ordinary conditions, voluntarily contributed by the 
taxpayer in preference to dispensing with articles not absolutely 
necessary, for, under the pressure of circumstances brought about by 
the crisis of 1898, taxation to the extent of 20 per cent. as compared 
with the more prosperous year of 1888 was avoided. 


Tt will be observed that the figures for 1895 and 1896 in this 
respect clearly prove the ability of the people in that year to relieve 
themselves to a very considerable extent of the restraint and self- 
denial forced upon them by the untoward conditions obtaining in 


1892-3. 


Taxation is, for the most part, indirect in its nature, consisting ef 
Import, Export, and Excise duties; the Excise comprises duties on 
spirits, beer, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and snuff. The direct taxes 
are stamp duty, dividend duty, licenses, &e. 
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The amounts of indirect and direct taxation and the percentage 
of each to the total for the past five years were as follow:— 


1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
£ £ £ £& & 
Indirect taxation ie ... | 1,165,700 | 1,158,855 | 1,198,897 | 1,367,944 | 1,339,475 
Percentage to total .. Jee 83°03 86°77 | 87°55 90°59 85°62 
Direct taxation : ... | 288,185 | 176,699 | 170,443 | 142,024 | 224,973 


Percentage to total... | 1697 13:23 12°45 9°41 1438 


The proportion of duties indirectly levied—the mode which, 
perhaps, most nearly complies with the principles laid down by Adam 
Smith as the proper guides to political economists in reviewing taxa- 
tion—has fluctuated considerably during the quinquennium. Of 
these, Customs duties were, of course, the chief contributories. 

Direct taxation, which declined from 17 per cent. in 1892 to 
9 per cent. in 1895, rose last year to 14 per cent. 

The amount received through the Custom House for the year 
1896, distinguishing the collections on account of the more important 
articles, were as follow :— 


Article on which duty was paid. Amount. 

£ igs ee; 

Spirits... ie vi oe re eee np nbs 300,925 11 11 
Tobacco ... nos i aes ae Ae a as 154,922 8 U 
Tea as a oe a As Ge ee e 83,857 12 5 
Oils ais see ee Pee Ae oe fe rs 48,865 11 8 
Opium... ac = me oe des nee sed 24,485 10 0 
Dried Fruits... $s oA re ae a sah 31,400 14 5 
Rice ey fe 2 rn ie as sx wee 33,328 13 2 
Lous te ene a ‘ee aS . = By ealsilyé 3) 
Malt oe oe ae ine a ese i es 34,552 14 4 
Ad valorem a as oe oe as a 22 312,761 5 3 
All other Hes we Soe ast aC ae 209,366 9 4 
otal. 1,267,288 7 9 


Of individual items carrying a specific duty, spirits are by far the 
most important contributors to the revenue, 24 per cent. of the total 
Customs proper being derived from this source. The tariff on imported 
tobacco yields about one-half the amount collected on spirits, tea about 
7 per cent., and oils of all kinds about 4 per cent. of the Customs 
revenue. In addition, Excise to the extent of £62,958 was collected 
on the first two items—spirits and tobacco. 

The direct duties consist of probate and administration duty, 
succession duty, stamp duties, dividend duty, harbour rates, pilotage, 
and tonnage dues, and a totalisator tax, besides collections on account 
of the various kinds of licenses. Many of the latter, are, perhaps, 
hardly taxes, but partake more of the nature of office fees to cover 
the cost of registration, in order to bring the licensees under control, 
the payer of the fee usually getting a guid pro quo in the monepoly 
gained through the license. 
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The proportion of revenue contributed by taxation during 1896, 
though not so great in Queensland as in Tasmania and New Zealand, 
exceeded that of the other colonies— 


Revenue. Taxation. Percentage, 
45 ae 

Queensland ... sf & = As 2,664,084 1,564,448 42°70 
New South Wales ... wd ws 2 9,107,496 2,458,074 26°99 
Victoria a ae a7 he = 6,458,682 2,691,009 41°66 
South Australia... ee ae Ae 2,609,824 835,768 32°02 
Western Australia A = re 2,842,751 1,203,791 42°35 
Tasmania... ae a = tes 797,976 467,054 58°33 
New Zealand x cee — aa 4 Se ae 2,521,910 52°55 

Total, Australasia ee ox | 63¢ £30,275 279, 521 £11,742,054 38°78 


In all the colonies except Victoria there was a decline in the 
ratio as compared with the figures of the previous year. 


The high percentages in Tasmania and New Zealand arise from 
the following causes:—In Tasmania taxes are levied on land, income, 
and dividend, besides the usual ones of Customs, Excise, stamps, and 
licenses. In New Zealand there is a land, an income, and a property 
tax. In Western Australia in 1895 a large proportion of revenue was 
derived from taxation resulting from increased Customs collections 
consequent on the large expansion of trade following the granting of 
Constitutional Government, and the recent discoveries of gold. In 
1896 both the actual and relative amount of taxation declined, whilst 
the other sources of revenue increased, as did also the total. The 
proportion of taxation to revenue in Queensland was 3°99 per cent. 
above the mean for Australasia. 

The revenue per head of population derived from each source in 
each of the seven colonies for 1896 was as follows :— 


Viternranes Railways | ,,. 3 
Other Terri- | Post and Other Total 
Colony. Customs. Taxation. | torial. Ease a Telegraph.) Receipts. | Revenue. 
| | 

Lares nds | ei 82 1s | £6. a LOT Re yr Rs is|\ 4) 8s, a.s|| Lisa) 
Queensland : 214 4 012 9 | 12: 16 Path ik CO} aay, 38) ORTON IS Teailigia 22) 
New South Wales OO I OMS Si 10s 4 a2 raa SO ONIN Oy 89) 3881 7) eS: 
Victoria vecthy LeoAd OUG Sr 0) 17790 2) (0828) 018) 79 On ay aA is} 
South Wastvaliat 11010 016 8 011 9 218 1 014 9 ORIG eo: 7 8 4 
Western Australia San OMOM ON TO 2) fake AL DS UL en Gaile e235 23080 
Tasmania ad yi 33 Oakey Th Ag. 019) 8 Oe Oe aL 0 4 6 417 7 
New Zealand ... eee: 163) OND 17 | OPS 2a TCM 52) VOMIT NOPE TON I Geloe 9 
| | a 
Australasia oon Pa Le {Su ONL 2 | _0 16 11 | eS, ORO 114i OO TAN ag lene) 


The Queensland Customs collections per capita for 1896 exceeded 
those of all the colonies except Western Australia, where the revenue 
from this source for the past two years has been—1895, £6 14s. 3d. ; 
and 1896, £8 17s. 1d. per head. In Queensland the Customs duties 
for 1896 amounted to 4d. per head less than in 1895. The freetrade 
colony of New South Wales and the protectionist one of Victoria 
differed 9s. 6d. per capita on the amounts collected, the figures being 
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19s. lld. for the former and £1 9s. 5d. for the latter colony 
respectively. In South Australia the levy was £1 10s. 10d., thus 
slightly exceeding that of Victoria. Tasmania and New Zealand 
collected upwards of £2 and £2 10s. from Customs, the latter 
approximating very closely to the returns of this colony. Other 
Taxation yielded most per inhabitant in New Zealand and least in 
Queensland. Crown Lands gave the best returns in New South 
Wales; Western Australia being next with a reduction of 3d. per 
head only, and Queensland taking third place with the considerable 
decrease of 7s. 8d. per head, but nevertheless exceeding by from two 
to three times the returns of the other colonies from this source. 
Railways gave the best returns in Western Australia, South Australia, 
and New South Wales in the order named. ‘The result per head in 
the latter colony, £2 12s. 4d, was 5s. 8d. better than that obtained 
in Queensland. After Western Australia, the province of South 
Australia secured the best return compared to population from its 
post and telegraph service, New Zealand, New South Wales, and 
Queensland coming next in the order named, ls. 8d. per capita 
covering the difference between the three colonies. Victoria, with 
8s. 9d, from this source, obtained the poorest return of any of the 
colonies. 


Expenprrury.—The general expenditure of the colony has multi- 
plied not quite fivefold during the past twenty-six years. In 1870 
the outlay on interest and special services was relatively very much 
smaller than in 1896; the expenditure for general administration—that 
is, unproductive services—was therefore in greater proportion. In 1896 
the interest on the public debt and payments made by departments 
rendering special services—as Railways, Post and Telegraph, Educa- 
tion, and Defence—amounted to 74 per cent. of the total expenditure. 


The particulars of general expenditure for various years were as 
follow :— 


| 
1870. | 1880. 1890. 1892. | 1893, 1894. 1895. 1896. 
| 
| =) | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Interest on] 219,125 516,841 | 1,139,084 | 1,190,829 | 1,255,181 | 1,255,811 | 1,256,582) 1,287,942 
Debt 
Railways ... 68,804, 172,469 631,216 632,182 €28,683 580,313 608,123) 669,322 


Post and 67,742 172,568 318,951 | 320,832 302,861 299,932 296,721) 306,728 
Telegraph 


Instruction 28,042 121,149 245,971 251,683 229,390 222,298 224,468} 234,649 
Defence ... 358 7,066 68,977 82,933 101,108 71,163 64,464 71,770 
Other + | 387,929 | 690,475 | 1,341,038 | 1,102,525 | 1,004,643 862,011 924,402) 1,055,569 

Total ... 72,000 |1,680,568 | 3,745,217 | 3,580,984 | 3,521,866 | 3,291,528 | 3,374,760) 3,625,980 


The proportion borne by interest on public debt, which in 1870 com- 
prised 28 percent. of the expenditure, had by 1896 increased to nearly 
86 per cent. In the latter year railways contributed a net revenue of 
£424,862 towards the £1,287,942 payable for interest, or 33 per cent. 
of that amount, leaving £563,080 to be provided out of the other 
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sources of the consolidated revenue. During the past twenty-six 
years the annual expenditure incurred in working the railways increased 
from nine to ten times, and although the net income from railways 
was not quite so great in 1896 as in 1895, yet the increase in the latter 
year over the one preceding it had been very marked; the difference 


between receipts and working expenses in 1895 exceeding by nearly 
£100,000 that for 1894. 


The net railway revenue for the past five years was as follows :— 
£ 
1892 Sct sat se ... 417,688 
1893 600 Abe oat ». 318,512 
1894 ae “gc os .. 340,504 
1895 coe ant nee .. 439,241 
1896 ae ni Sc ... 428,170 


The Post and Telegraph Department—in some older countries a 
source of surplus income—is in Queensland an annual charge on the 
consolidated revenue. In 1896 the expenditure on the Post and 
Telegraph was £306,728, which was slightly more than in either of 
the three years immediately preceding, but less than in either 1890, 
1891, or 1892. 


The loss on working the department last year was £62,846, which 
includes £40,000 paid to the Department of Railways for services 
rendered, whilst the Post and Telegraph Department performs a 
considerable amount of gratuitous service for other Government 
departments. 


Taking the figures for 1896 of the seven colonies, the Post and 
Telegraph service was a source of profit to four, and of loss to three. 
The following are the particulars :— 


Loss of Gain of 

£3 £ 
Queensland 3 =a ... 62,846 Sonth Australia ... Ag pea 032009 
Victoria ... at S66 nee i2,009 New Zealand 0 aoe ... 68,980 
Western Australia =e ... 104,863 Tasmania ... “Es wis na Lo,ld2 
New South Wales tea 4 iL 


In view of the cheap and efficient services rendered, and the con- 
siderable amount of Government business transacted without charge, 
the deficiency in Queensland cannot be considered a large one. 


In New Zealand, South Australia, and Tasmania substantial 
profits have accrued from this service. In the lastnamed colony the 
transactions for 1896 turned a loss of £10,844 in 1895 to a profit of 
£13,132 in the following year. Business connected with consultations 
on races produced this result. 
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Another important service undertaken by the State, which adds 
to the charges of the general revenue, is that of Public Instruction ; 
the expenditure on this account between 1876 and 1896 increased 
eightfold. Although the expenditure on Public Instruction in 1896 
exceeded that for 1895 by £10,000, yet the outlay was less than in 
either 1891, 1892, or 1893. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory special service to consider is that 
of Defence. Necessary as it undoubtedly is that provision for protec- 
tion should be made—as the best way “to prevent is to be prepared 
for war’; yet could the outlay of from £50,000 to £100,000 now 
incurred annually be avoided, it would prove a satisfactory assistance 
to the finances of the colony. The cost to general revenue for this 
purpose was greater in 1896 than in either of the two preceding years. 

Other expenditure includes all the cost of administering the 
various Government departments, and also the State endowments to 
local bodies, charitable institutions, &e. The amount paid on this 
account to municipal authorities of all kinds alone was £62,990. 

The burden of public expenditure is, of course, in proportion to 
the population. The weight in various years of the different items of 
expenditure on each member of the community will be seen from the 
following statement :— 


Exyeniiture per 


Sn pita o% 1870. | 1880. | 1390. | 1892. | 1893, | 1894. | 1995. | 1896. 


Interest on Debt ...} 11811 | 2 6 6|21411/}217 3)21810)|217 3 | 215 6 | 215 3 
Railways... OME 25 ONT Ae LTO: | 210) 5s). 69) 5) 6 so GLO RSs 
Post and Telegraph | 012 0)/015 6/015 5|015 5 014 2/013 8 | O13 10.18: 2 
Instruction bi 0 6 0|01011)| 011 10 | 012 1]010 9 | 010 2 | 0 911;010 1 
Defence... Fey el atonal |) Cy ys) Dye3 285). 0 2:8 1071.0 sehen 0 SoS tO eahO OTs 
Other General Go-| 3 8 9/3 2 3)3 4 8 | 213 0 | 27 1/119 4/2 010)2 5 3 


vernment | 


ZOO salon. 


Total ... Se i{ ORLOOLE RTL Sa Ons 17148 uke 2/8 5 0/710 1 


The amount per head required to meet the interest charge on the 
public debt last year was nearly 86 per cent. of the total expenditure. 
In 1870 the proportion was 28 per cent., an increase in the former year 
of 29 per cent., but inasmuch as in 1896 five-twelfths of the interest 
on the public debt was met by the net profit on railways and interest 
paid by local bodies and banks for Government loans, whilst in 1870 
practically the whole interest charge had to be borne by the consoli- 
dated revenue, the position is entirely in favour of 1893, since the net 
charge per head for interest in that year was only £1 12s. 3d. as 
against £1 18s. 1ld. in 1870. The greater moderation exhibited in 
borrowing in recent years is reflected in the declining per capita 
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charge for interest during 1894-6. The easier terms upon which 
money is now obtained, availed of for the conversion of back loans at 
a lower interest, has also operated to this end. The working expenses 
on railways in 1896, although greater than in 1894 and 1895, were 
nevertheless below what they were during 1890-3. 


The per capita cost of the Post and Telegraph Department has 
steadily declined since 1880. This was, of course, to be expected, for, 
with an increasing degree of density in the population, and a 
corresponding reduction in the number of unprofitable mail services, 
the relative expenditure must necessarily be reduced. Public 
Instruction, which cost 10s. 11d. per head in 1880, and from 11s. 10d. 
to 12s 6d. per head in 1890-2, fell to 9s. 11d. in 1895, rising to 10s. 1d. 
last year. This amount covers the whole cost of the Department, 
including endowments to Grammar Schools, &c. The vote for Defence 
in 1870 amounted to 1d. per head only; twenty years later it was 
3s. 4d., rising to 4s. 9d. in 1893. The most noticeable feature in the 
whole comparative expenditure shown in the table is the decrease in 
the cost of general administration. 


The total relative expenditure has fluctuated a good deal; 
amounting to £6 16s. 1ld. per head in 1870, it reached as high as 
£9 1s. 7d. in 1891, and declined to £7 9s. in 1895, rising again 
slightly last year. 


The figures showing the expenditure per head for each of the 
principal items of the total expenditure in 1896 in the several Austral- 
asian Colonies disclosed considerable variations between the different 
provinces :— 


S Ou : | a & & 7 
a LES) 3 | $s a S 3 
Ses g 32 a = & 
= o | eS Z ® 2 
gS A | | wa a A 2 
| 
YA OEN ER tb Oh Ce GE Gi ob) £8. a.) £2 89 AL) Beds 2 sd, 
Interest on Debt...| 215 3|117 4)112 2)/210 9| 2 o11]2 0 o]2 8 4/210 
Railways) -.|1 8 8 is bt «4 1 il 13 4 414 6 oddar | 2 0-87 1 
Post and Telegraph| 013 2/011 0/010 0/011 2} 211 0/0 7 6]010 0]011 10 
Instruction Pe ontonela|)(0) 10 sloosoea 0) '79)|0" 4 91/013" 1) \on10) 6 
Defence OS) ale Or Se 40) One20101 Oa 5 0 2.68180) 1 Or tou aa horese 3S 
i] 
Other General Go-|2 5 3/211 0/112 3|2 0 9/13 5 7/1 3 6/1 811/2 5 9 
vernment 
a - Sec 
715 6/7 2 1/611 0|7 6 6/23 2 5/411 9/6 7 8|7 0 2 


The charge for interest on the Public Debt is heavier per 
inhabitant in Queensland than in any colony, South Australia coming 
next, followed closely by New Zealand. The average for the whole of 
Australasia was £2 1s., which was below the charge for each of the 
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three colonies mentioned by 14s. 3d., 9s. 9d., and 7s. 4d. respectively, 
the other four colonies being below the average by the following 
amounts :—Western Australia, 1d.; Tasmania, 1s.; New South 
Wales, 3s. Sd.; and Victoria, 8s. 10d. 


Railways in Western Australia were doing so large and profitable 
a business that the outlay was necessarily large. The expenditure per 
head in that colony was nearly three times greater than in South 
Australia, the province with the next largest outlay. Queensland 
exceeded the average for Australasia by 8d. per capita, the ratio in 
New South Wales being 3d. less. The outlay was least of all in Tas- 
mania, amounting to only 14s. 11d. to each inhabitant. The colonies 
possessing large areas and a limited scattered population are compelled 
to spend relatively large amounts on the Post and Telegraph services. 
In Western Australia the cost was £2 11s. per head, being nearly four 
times as much as in Queensland, the colony following next in this 
respect, and which is in excess of the average for Australasia by 
1s. 4d. In Tasmania the amount is but little above half of that of 
Queensland, whilst in the other colonies the Post and Telegraph 
business involes a per capita expenditure of from 10s. to Ils. per 
head. New Zealand spends the most as compared to population on 
Publie Instruction. New South Wales also slightly exceeds the mean 
for the whole group of colonies, Queensland and Victoria being below 
this by 3d. and 8d. per head respectively, Tasmania spending less than 
half the averageof all the colonieson Education. Australasiaspent 3s.3d. 
per head on Defence last year, New Zealand spent 5s. 4d., being the only 
one above the average. In New South Wales the outlay was the same as 
in the colonies collectively, and in Queensland 2d. less, Tasmania being 
lowest with an expenditure for each inhabitant amounting to exactly 
one-third of the average. In Western Australia 57 per cent. of the 
total expenditure was on account of other expenses of general govern- 
ment, the cost being £18 2s. 4d. per head. The next highest per 
capita outlay was in New South Wales, but there it amounted to 
£2 11s. only; in Queensland it was 5s. 9d. less. The total expendi- 
ture, exclusive of loan, was highest in Western Australia, where it 
amounted to £23 2s. 4d. per head. Queensland stood next with but 
little more than one-third of that relative outlay, followed by South 
Australia and New South Wales, with each over £7 per inhabitant ; 
the lowest was in Tasmania, where the expenditure came to only 
£4 13s. 2d. 


Loan Expenpirure.—The expenditure from loan account has 
at times fluctuated greatly, ranging during the past twenty years from 
less than £200,000 in 1894 to upwards of £2,000,000 in 1886. A 
large proportion of the expenditure has been devoted to the construe- 
tion of railways, which, as elsewhere shown, return a substantial 
proportion of the interest on the capital involved. About £1,750,000 
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is also advanced by way of loan at interest to local bodies, so that the 
annual charge on this account for which the Treasury is responsible is 
fully recouped. 

The total expenditure from loan for each of ihe last twenty 
years was as follows :— 


Year. Amount, | Year. Amount. || Year. Amount, 
25 ges | £ 

1877 888,321 1884 | 1,509,447 1891 1,296,259 
1878 838,879 1885 1,711,723 1892 662,281 
1879 1,036,196 | 1886 | 2,029,225 1893 385,720 
1880 979,052 | 1887 1,895,607 1894 185,138 
1881 901,618 1888 1,574,258 1895 367,773 
1882 1,007,052 | 1889 1,727,035 1896 887,877 
1883 1,593,056 || 1890 | 1,478,269 


The expenditure in 1886 previously referred to was the com- 
mencement of a period of somewhat extensive outlay. The aggregate 
for the five years 1886-1890 was £8,704,394; the following year 
(1891) also witnessed a considerable expenditure, since which time the 
annual amount has been less than £1,000,000 each year. 

The following table furnishes details of loan expenditure for each 
of the last five years and the aggregate to the end of 1896 :— 


Details. 1892. 1893. 1994, 1895. 1396. panes 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
Immigration ... ... | 28,986 1,986 ae Sa0 217 | 2,783,234 
Telegraph ane ee 3,580 2,564 7,166 | 1,554 14,150 | 860,871 
Railways ... _... | 433,117 , 132,591 | 113,225 , 168,303 | 479,100 | 18,916,567 
Harbours and Rivers... | 39,893 | 18,086 4,089 7,940 17,080 | 1,928,977 
Defence ... 00 ws | 23,617 | 115224 706 2,076 1,058 215,609 
Water supply... ...| 11,923 | 9,746 | 4,024 4,699 34,195 | 1,138,702 
Roads, Bridges, Xe. ... 16 am ay 22 1,000 864,181 
Loans to local bodies... | 67,002 | 195,028 | 55,225 | 185,635 322,726 988,503 ‘ 
Buildings iso .. | 64,147 | 19,495 702 2,544 8,349 996,497 
Lighthouses... ae ae Shc Pers see os 102,858 
Treasury bills ... hee is me ae aa 1,584,851 
Totals ... __... | 662,381 | 385,720 | 185,138 | 367,773 | 887,879 | 30,425,850 


EE 


BL 
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The annual figures relate to the actual expenditure, the aggre. 
gate amounts to the end of 1896 include adjustments by which 
depreciation on floating of loans and charges connected therewith are 
apportioned to the different items. 

The aggregate expenditure on railways was nearly nineteen 
millions, or 62 per cent. of the total. The net earnings of the lines in 
1896, as shown by the Treasury, returned 2°26 per cent. on this amount; 
and as the interest charge only amounts to 3°84 per cent. on the total 
capital debt, the railways of the colony last year themselves paid 59 
per cent. of the interest on their cost. 

Mention has already been made of the loan to local bodies and 
waterworks boards at a rate of interest amply sufficient to cover that 
paid to the public creditor; and, in addition, the amounts spent on 
telegraphs, harbours and rivers, buildings, and lighthouses are all 
indirectly remunerative, and some of them may at an early date be the 
source of net revenue. These items cover an additional £6,011,408 
of the outlay from loan. 

One item of loan expenditure which of necessity can never prove 
directly remunerative is the amount—approaching three millions 
sterling—which has been spent on immigration. The indirect 
advantage, however, has been great, as without it the population would 
have been limited indeed. 

The expenditure on immigration has not been confined entirely to 
loan, but was chiefly provided from that source. The total since 
Separation from all sources are as follow :— 


RETURN showing Totat (Monty) Cosr of ImmiGRATION from date of SEPARATION to 
30th JUNE, 1397. 


} 


Gross EXPENDITURE. - 
Contribu- Net 
Wears | ——- = = —| tions by BE se 
| Fs x xpenditure. 
Revenue. | Loan. Trust. Total. Immigrants. 
| ij | 
£ 38. & a £ Reese ean eas £ 8 da. 
1860-65 38,717 10 . 14 4) 322.435 0 0] 51,726 1910 270,708 0 2 
1866-70 3,943 2 212 11) 2 411} 13.618 11° 0, 189,186 13 11 
1871-75* 3 2] 436,2 3 9 | 54,766 910, 381,454 13 11 
1875-80t 0 11) 508.6 2 3] 70,036 8 9 488593 138 6 
1880-85} 3 8/t,044.953 11 5 | 108,839 12 3] 936,113 19 2 
1885-90} | 72,308 3 5; 817,443 6 5 | 97,322 8 4! 72012018 1 
1890-95+ ye € 3.19 0} 174,397 7 2] 13,753 4 8] 160,644 2 6 
1895-97 + 7,930 10 10,669 18 8} 21,135 16 5 3,759 18 10 17,375 17 7 
Total {505,001 19 3/2,603,474 17 0/ 419,544 16 13,528,021 12 4 | 413,823 13 ‘| 3,114,197 18 10 
i 


* Four and a-halt years to 30th June. + Financial Years. 

The expenditure from loan in the above table does not include 
apportionment-to cover depreciation and charges. 

Trust Funps.—The accounts of the trust funds relate to 
financial transactions in connection with matters outside the general 
administrative business of the colony, and having to do with specific 
subjects individually entitled to the revenue and liable for the 
exp2nditure connected with them. 
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The revenue, expenditure, and balances cf the trust funds for 


the year 1896-7 were as follow :— 


Trust Fund. 


Agricultural Lands Purchase Account 

Assurance Fund Real Property Act 

Audit Act Trust Fund 

Brands Act Fund 

Brisbane Drainage Act Fund 

British New Guinea Trust Account 

Central Rabbit Board Account 

Civil Service Superannuation Fund 

Dairy Fund 

Dead Letter Office Account... 

Defence Stores Trust ... 

Diseases in Stock Fund 

Harbour Dues Act Fund 

Immigration Receipts 

Insanity Account 

Intercolonial Account 

Intestacy Account 

Land Act of 1884 Improvements 
Fund 

Live Stock and Meat Export Fund 

Marsupials Destruction Act Fund... 

Meat Fund 

Pacific Islanders’ Fund 

Police Reward Fund ... 

Poundage Account 

Sheep Fund 

Special Sales of Land Act of 1891 ... 


Special Sales of Land Act of 1891, 
paid to Trustees Public Debt Re- 
duction Fund 

Straits Hospital 


Supreme Court Funds Account 
Survey of Land Special Account ... 


Suspense Account 


Revenue. Expenditure. Balances. 

Ei) od. £ 8. a. £° 8. id. 
11,139 18 0 5,948 5 5 7,442 9 4 
3,197 15 0 231 0 0 4,962 9 2 

568 19 10 797 11 8 1,013 17 3 

731 3 6 9,632 13 4/Dr. 157 9 8 

1D HOSEN) Bi AL 
21,837 12 7 | 22,044 16 10 13,824 7 0 
13,799 16 0] 13,069 12 6 4,062 8 7 
6,986 1 0 IDFR eel anh 
15417 0 1,391 18 2 12,776 12 6 
et €) fe 
reaasy ak ye || Ka es 3 6,343 1 0 
13,571 17 7) 19,493 17 6|Dr. 2,144 1 10 
48,219 12 1] 65,011 12 10 32,282 15 10 
2,682 11 4 6,747 9" 6 7,131 19 
2019 0 5,219 19 
Dr, 3,387 7 10 
13,143 3 6 4,000 0 0 41,678 7 5 
PIGLS 7 83) |) L448 e1e 7, 6,285 8 3 
1,660 6 6 1,901 11 10'\|Dr. (241 5 4 

fie ats) BS 649 17 4 857 0 8 

925 1 4] 33,207 12 6 42,766 18 2 
10,582 19 8 9,294 17 10 21,423 3 1 
1,924 7 5 1,681 16 10 540 14 10 

9819 6| 10913 9 20215 4 

132 2 2,994 15 8,736 138 8 
3,304 17 2,800 0 0 

Eee i 50417 8 

620 6 0 | 631 7 0 80 4 6 
13,174 411] 11,823 4 10 8,582 18 10 
31,707 611) 27,464 8 10 7,916 18 6 

1,036 19 9 
218,995 16 5 | 263,946 1 10 204,163 9 4 
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PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt, strictly speaking, would of course, include all 
the liabilities of the colony, but for general purposes it would be 
impossible to take so literal a meaning. The public debt is taken 
primarily to include only the amount due on inscribed stock and 
debentures issued under the authority of the various Loan Acts; 
more particular analysis, however, requires that liabilities under the 
Savings Bank Inseribed Stock Act, the Savings Bank Securities Act, 
and for unretired Treasury bills should be added. 


Under “ The Sugar Works Guarantee Act of 1893” the Govern- 
ment were empowered to guarantee the debentures of companies 
incorporated under “ The Companies Acts, 1863 to 1892,” carrying on, 
or intending to carry on, the business of the extraction and manu- 
facture of sugar, the proceeds of such debentures to be devoted to 
defraying the cost of sugar works, and of the erection of same; 
securing the consolidated revenue against loss by a first mortgage over 
the sugar works, and such additional freehold land as in the opinion 
of the Treasurer is in the aggregate, value for at least double the 
amount for which the consolidated revenue may become liable. This 
liability has not up to the present been incurred, as authority was 
taken, by an amending Act passed in 1895, for the Treasurer to 
purchase out of moneys appropriated by Pariiament for the purpose 
the amount of any debentures issued under the provisions of the 
principal Act. This course has been adopted, and debentures to the 
value of £125,500 were held by the Treasurer on the 30th June, 1896; 
the amount advanced against them to that date being £359,990, as 
mentioned in reference to the subject in the section on “ Production.” 


On the 31st December, 1896, the public debt of the colony, on 
account of debentures and inscribed stock issued under the ordinary 
Loan Acts, was £31,873,934, exclusive of the unretired balance of 
Treasury bills issued to meet deficiencies in revenue. This was stock 
actually sold. There had, however, been issued for sale stock and 
debentures to the value of £1,624,480, which were disposed of subse- 
quently, so that the debt to the 80th June, 1897, was £33,498,414. 


There have been nineteen public Loan Acts passed since Separa- 
tion. The total amount of loans floated under them to the end of 1896-7 
was £37,285,264, of which £3,786,850 has since been retired. The 
amounts paid off had all been borrowed at 6 per cent., so that, 
although the retirement was effected almost entirely from the proceeds 
of fresh loans, yet, as these were negotiated at 4 and 3% per cent., the ° 
saving in interest is very considerable. 


The Queensland loans have all been floated in London, although 
small portions of several of them have been issued and are now held 
locally, using that term to signify Australasia. 


. 
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The issue comprises debentures and inscribed stock. The former 
only were dealt with until 1883. Since then all flotations in London 
have been of stock, the local portion of each loan consisting of 
debentures only. Portions of the 1881 and 1882 loans also which 
were originally issued as debentures have since been converted into 
inscribed stock. 

Pusiic Dest, 30TH JUNE, 1897. 


) 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| | 
£ ce 
eee heldin 31, S74, 134 Hagpen tues hi 11,434, 380 | || At 4 per cent. 21,384,300 
ondon 
Amount held | 1,624,280 | aseribe dstock, 22,064, 034 | | At 33 per cent. | 10,489,634 
locally | At 3 percent.) 1,624,480 
Total... | 33,498,414 | Total ... | 33,498,414 Total ... | 33,498, 114 


The interest payable annually on the different portions of the 
total debt is as follows :— 
At 4 percent. ... ate Be SOD pias 20) 0 
By 53 na ae me Biscileva By 1%) 
3 > = eee aot 48,7384 8 0 


£1,271,243 11 10 


The first payment of interest on the 3 per cent. loan does not 
become due until the Ist January, 1898, but will be paid on the 31st 
December, 1897. As this loan was only current for a portion of the 
year the amount payable in 1897 will be less than in subsequent years. 
It is becoming the practice to speak of inscribed stock as funds, 
although strictly none of the Queensland loans can be properly so called, 
as all of them are terminable. From time to time, however, on the issue 
of fresh loans the period fixed for repayment has been increased. 
The first five loans were for periods of twenty-one years; these have 
since been retired. In 1874 a loan was issued for thirty-nine years ; 
this is the next to fall due, so that in 1913 £1,466,500 will have to be 
provided for. Seven loans, for an aggregate of £11,728,800 were 
issued been 1875 and 1882, all of which are due in i915, There 
were seven more issues from 1884 to 1890, maturing in 1924, when 
£12,983,834 will have to be paid. Loans in 1891 and 1893 for 
£2,522,400 and £1,182,400 respectively are payable in 1930, The 
loan issued in 1895 had a currency of fifty years, which is the period 
fixed for the repayment of the loan floated in 1597. The loan, how- 
ever, may be paid off at par on or after Ist January, 1922, on 


twelve months’ notice. 
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The following table furnishes full details as to each loan floated 
since Separation :— 


| Average Price | Average Price REESE. 
| er £100 at | per £100at | ab. 
When Raised. When Due. Syed of l which Floated. which Floated. GET 
: (Gross | (Net. | Nominal, |Net Realisa- 
| Realisation.) | Realisation.) per £100. | tion per 
| | £100. 
7 £ EG die || aids |e maa eee 
1861... 1882| 123,800 | 10411 0 | 10411 0 |6 0 0] 514 9 
1863 .. 1884|  707,500| 102 5 5 | 101 2 52/6 0 O| 518 8 
1864... 1885] 1,019,000 | 931211 | 9016 9 |6 0 0| 612 1 
1866... | 1 July, 1891! 1,170,950| 92 9 6 | 90 010 |6 0 0| 613 3 
1870... |31 Dec., 1895| 765,600 | 102 0 82| 101 8 53/6 0 0| 618 38 
July, 1874...| 1July, 1913] 1,466,500| 88 411 | 8715 04/4 0 0| 411 2 
1875...| 1 July, 1915] 1,695,300] 91 8 12] 9012 07/4 0 0| 4 8 3% 
May, 1877... | 1July,1915| °740,700| 91 1 14] 90 3 96/4 0 0] 4 8 8% 
nee 
Sep., 187; : 
RO ee 1 July, 1915| 1,322,000) 9210 2}| 9114 43/4 0 0| 4 7 28 
June, 1379 
1878...| 1 July, 1915] 1,184,800] 89 2 43] 88 5 22/4 0 0| 410 7 
1879...| 1July,1915| 3,053,000] 9316 4 | 93 1 12/4 0 0] 4 5118 
1881... | 1July, 1915] 1,089,500 | 9616 34] 9514 3h/4 0 0| 4 37 
1882...| 1 July, 1915| 2,643,500 | 9715112] 9611 4 14 0 0] 4 210 
May, 1884... | 1 July, 1924] 1,439,000 | 9818 6 | 9710 93/4 0 0| 4 2 of 
May, ree 1 July, 1924] 2,750,000; 97 5 St} 96 0 33/4 0 O| 4 3 38 
Mar.,1886...| 1 July, 1924] 1,500,000 | 103 0 7 | 10112 3 |4 0 0| 318 8% 
Feb., 1887...| 1 July, 1924| 2,500,000] 98 8 Of) 97 0 13/4 0 0| 4 2 53 
Doe’ tees ¢ | 1Iuly, 1924] 2,520,100 | 9415 8 | 93 7 10/310 0) 814 MA 
Mar:,1890.,.| 1 July, 1924} 709,900] 97 $10?| 96 011 |310 0| 3 12 10% 
Mar.,1890...| 1 July, 1924] 1,554,834 | 97 810%| 96 011 |310 0| 3 12 10% 
noe icant 1July, 1930} 2,522,400| 89 8 42] 88 0 42/310 0] 319 62 
Jan., 1893...| 1July,1930| 1,182,400} 8814 0}| 8515 53/310 0| 4 1 7 
Dee ise} | 14an., 1945] 2,000,000 | 100 14 1g} 9714 9$| 310 0] 311 ZB 
June, 1897 | 1Jan.,1947| 1,624,480] 97 1 5 | 9514 5 |3 0 0] 3 2 8 
' t 


From this it will be seen that on five occasions money has been 
obtained at a premium, three of which took place during the first nine 
years of borrowing, when so high an interest as 6 per cent. was being 
offered. Then in March of 1886 a million and a-half loan floated at 
4 per cent. realised £103 Os. 7d., and the year following a further loan 
of £2,500,000 was placed at £98 8s. 02d. From 1888 until the 
present year all loans were floated at 34 per cent., and the last of 
these, inscribed in 1895, realised 148. 12d. above par, and, after 
deducting charges, netted only £2 5s. 7d. below the face value, so that 


the actual interest charge on money received was £8 11s. 73d. 
per £100. 


For many years previous to the passing of “ he Queensland 
Stock Inscription Act of 1883,” the financial affairs of the colony 
connected with the floating and retirement of loans, and the payment 
of interest on the debenture stock, were conducted by the London 
branch of the Queensland National Bank. 
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The principal object of this measure was to secure for Queensland 
loans the privileges accorded by an Imperial statute—the Colonial 
Stock Act of 1877. It makes provision— 


For 


the issue of inscribed stock to be inscribed in a register 
kept in the United Kingdom by such bank, colonial 
officer, or person as the Governor in Council shall from 
time to time determine and appoint, and shall be trans- 
ferred in the manner provided by the said Colonial Stock 
Act of 1877, and not otherwise. 


For the conversion of existing debentures into inscribed stock 


For 


at the diseretion of the Governor in Council. 


entering into an agreement with any bank carrying 
on business in London to undertake, on behalf of the 
colony, the inscription and sale of stock; the conversion 
of debentures into stock and regulating transfers of 
stock ; the payment of interest on stock ; the issue of 
stock certificates and the reinscribing and reissuing of 
same; the receiving of all moneys raised under the Act 
and for paying such moneys into the public account ; 
the issue of the serip for deposits on loans raised by the 
sale of stock ; the paying off of capital of stock or loans; 
the conducting generally of all business connected with 
stock or loans, and the protection and remuneration of 
any such bank under and in respect of any such agree- 
ment; for the appointment of two or more persons in 
London as agents for the purposes of the Act, one of 
such agents to be the Agent-General for the colony. 


The Agent-General and two other gentlemen were appointed by 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the Colony as agents for the 
purposes of the Act, and by them an agreement was entered into on 
behalf of the Government with the Bank of England to become the 
banking agents of the colony, and undertake all business in 
connection with loans on inscribed stock, a position still held by that 


institution ; 


the payment of interest on debenture loans being still 


conducted by the Queensland National Bank. 


The original agreement with the Bank of England has since been 
modified with respect to the remuneration, the amounts now payable 


being— 
For 


issuing stock and performing all duties involved in placing 
a loan on the market, except the cost of advertising and 
stamping scrip, 10s. per cent. on the nominal amount of 
stock issued, and 5s. per cent. commission to bankers, 
brokers, and agents. 
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For paying off the principal of any inscribed loan, £1,000 per 
million ; such charge to be enforced on termination of the 
agreement. 


For the management and payment of the half-yearly dividends 
on the stock, an annual payment of £500 per million for 
the first ten millions, £450 per million for the next five 
millions, and £400 per million for all in excess of those 
amounts. 


Of the total public debt owing on the 380th June, 1897, 
£22,064,034 consisted of inseribed stock and £11,434,380 of deben- 
tures. The loan of £1,089,500 floated in 1881 was originally issued as 
debenture stock, but £577,400 of this was subsequently converted 
into inscribed stock, of the succeeding loan of 1882 for £2,643,500. 
£1,410,500 were also issued as debentures, and £1,117,500 of these 
were likewise converted, £293,000 remaining as debentures, whilst the 
remainder of the loan was issued as inscribed stock. 


There was no loan placed during 1896, but a Loan Act was passed 
towards the latter end of that year by which a loan of £2,324,480 was 
authorised to be raised for the following purposes :— 


Railways... 606 ses be .. £1,514,480 
Harbour Works... ae S85 “Be 60,000 
Defence of the Colony... 605 a 25,000 
Loans to Local Authorities  ... me 75,000 
Electric Telegraphs dhs ao 50,000 

“The Sugar Works Guarantee Acts, 
1883 to 1895”— 500,000 

For Purchase of Debentures 
COLT it rds £ Soa 

Nee Peet Wits eee ‘ ee 
£2,324,480 


The Act provided that the rate of interest should not exceed 34 
per cent., but it was decided by the Executive to invite tenders for a 
3 per cent. loan, and on the 17th cf June, 1897, £1,500,000 of the 
amount authorised was placed on the London market on these terms, 
the minimum being fixed at £95. Applications for £5,447,900 were. 
received, and the prices offered ranged from the minimum to £100 10s. 
6d. All tenderers above £96 16s. Gd. received the amount of their 
applications in full, and those tendering at that figure receiving 17 
per cent. of the amount asked for. The gross realisation, after 
allowing for adjustments by way of discount, and interest for pre- 
payments and the converse, was £1,455,329 8s. 10d., giving a return 
for each £100 of £97 1s. 5d. 
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At this figure debentures for £124,480 were also sold to the 
Government Savings Bank, making the total loan issue £1,624,480, 
giving a total gross realisation of £1,576,163 4s. 4d. Besides, a 
debenture for £600,000 was purchased by Government Savings Bank 
stock and cancelled and destroyed, leaving £100,000 only of the 
amount authorised as yet unsold. 


There were no charges on the debenture loan to the Savings 
Bank, but those on the London flotation amounted to £21,207 7s. 2d., 
consising of stamp duty at 12s. Gd. per cent., £9,375 ; commission at 
10s. per cent., £7,500; brokerage at 5s. per cent. on £1,483,900, 
£3,709 15s.; postages, &c., £16 13s., leaving a net realisation on 
inscribed stock of £1,434,122 1s. 8d., or of £95 2s. 2d. per £100, and 
on the total loan £1,554,955 17s. 2d., or of £95 14s. 5d. per £100. 


The annual charge for interest on account of the public debt 
proper, as it stood on the 30th June, 1597, was £1,271,244, of which 
the following are the particulars :— 


a Capital |NetAmount| Interest = 
Rate of Interest. Debt. Reulised. Charge. | Ratio. 


ES £ 
At4 per cent. |21,384,300 |20,179,089| 855,372 || Rate of Interest—Nominal 3°79 
| || on face value 
3 3S a 10,489,634 | 9,717,966 | 367,137 || Rate of Interest—Actnal 404 
|| on net realisation 
is) ao 1,624,480 | 1,576,938 48,735 || Interest charge per head | £2 13 0 
| of population 


33,498,414 |31,473,993 | 1,271,244 | 


| 


The one and a-quarter million required to pay the interest is par- 
tially provided for by net earnings of railways and by interest received 
from local bodies and banks for loans aud deposits; about five-twelfths 
of the whole is thus recouped. The total amount of interest from 
these sources was £149,157, of which £70,801 were derived from local 
bodies, and £78,356 from interest on public balances. 


The easier terms upon which Queensland can now borrow is par- 
tially shown by the gradually reducing rates of interest payable on 
the public debt. The average nominal interest on the face value in 
1894 was 4 per cent.; in 1596, 3°84 per cent. ; and in 1896-7, 3°79 
per cent.; and the actual rates on the net realisation were 4°17, 4:09, 
and 4:04 respectively. This, however, inadequately illustrates the full 
improvement in the facilities possessed by the colony for obtaining 
loans, as, of course, the terms of floating are determined by the degree 
of confidence at the time of issue, and much of the debt is of long 
standing. The true index at the present time is the price at which 
the loans were quoted in the London market at recent dates. 
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The following table, compiled from The Statist, gives for each of 
the Australasian Colonies the mean of monthly quotations for each of 
the last three six-monthly periods ended 30th June, 1897 :— 


SIX MONTHS ENDED | SIX MONTHS ENDED | STIX MONTHS ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 1895. |31sT DECEMBER, 1896.) 30TH JUNE, 1897. 


| 


4 Per | 35 Per | 4 Per | 34 Per | 4 Per | 33 Per 
Cent. | Cent. Cent. | Cent. | Cent. Cent. 
Loan. Loan. | Loan. Loan, Loan. Loan, 
= eee | | i 
Queensland ee ee Al a Sop 1 SP ove: |) diag aloo 
New South Wales Seon eel pal Oe 108} | 120 1094 | 1202 1094 
Victoria ... net ae seed) woe 1057 1133 1064 1123 105? 
South Australia ... aoe ...| 1138f | 109§ | 113% | 1103 1134 112} 
| | | 
Western Australia Ay eet) PEE ote 124 | 1224 ofc 
| | | 
Pasmaniduwesy sees*  ssceh) usesi| eects 1073 | ... 1093 te 108 
| | 
New Zealand... nee ws. | 1199 | 1084 120 1094 1202 109} 


Thus the Queensland 4 per. cent. loans which were borrowed at 
an average of 5:7 per cent. below par were selling at a premium of 
14, and the 83 per cent. loans which were floated at an average 
discount of 7:4 per cent. were selling during the period recorded in 
the above table at prices ranging from £106} to £1073. The drop in 
value of both kinds of stock noticeable during the last half-year is 
attributable to the floating of the new 8 per cent. loan during that 
period. The currency of a loan has an important bearing on the price 
offered in the market. 


The New South Wales and New Zealand loans maintained a good 
price throughout the whole period, the quotations for the two colonies 
being exactly the same, a much greater difference being recorded 
between their 8} and 4 per cent. loans than was the case with those 
of Queensland. The price quoted for the 4 per cent. loan of Western 
Australia for the first six months was extraordinarily high, and had 
declined 23 per cent. by the end of the period. 


The proportions that the public debt bears to the population and 
revenue are important questions in determining the relative burden 
of the liability. 


The following table furnishes information on this point for 
1896-7 :— 


——— 


Percentage of Revenue Percentage of Interest Charge 
Debt per Head. to Debt. ‘to Revenue. 


£ 8 a. 
69 15 6 10°79 35°18 
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The burden of the capital debt per head really consists in the annual 
charge which is imposed on the individuai to meet interest on same. 
The limited population of the colony causes this to fall somewhat 
heavily on each inhabitant. The debt at the end of the financial year 
represents rather less than ten years’ revenue, whilst rather more than 
one-third of the revenue is required to meet the demand for interest. 


Particulars respecting the public debts of the seven colonies of 
Australasia at the end of 1896 were as follow :— 


Average Percentage 
Interest ~. | Percentage a 
Colony. Peer | Charge per ce a | of Revenue cnt 
aca per £100, | Debt. | pevenne, 
a ies 
Boe Oy Athy NEBR Tre 
Queensland... ees areas RO ON) ebay 3) 3°84 11°50 33°36 
New South Wales 2s see A413. Sue Lalseed 3°69 15°54 23°76 
Victoria Hd = Bre || POO LG On eLelle eS; 3°98 13°78 28°50 
| 
South Australia ees ali ey ky aah 3°99 11°19 35°69 
Western Australia ... | 4219 3); 115 7! 3°59 41°90 7°50 
Tasmania ~ mre act e402: (Sree FOW.0) 3°96 10°43 | 40°84 
| 
New Zealand ... a | 6013 9) 2 6 0 3°96 11°02 33°86 
Australasia ... .. . | 48 6 6| 118 8] 3:81 13°85 | 27°49 


Queensland has the largest indebtedness, compared to population, 
of any of the group, but then its position is a peculiar one. Of the 
two provinces possessing greater areas, Western and South Australia, 
the former has only just obtained representative government, and 
hitherto only comparatively limited attempts have been made towards 
its development. This condition now appears to be in a fair way of 
removal, but in the process the indebtedness of the country seems 
likely also to be largely increased. The public debt per inhabitant 
for South Australia is, on the other hand, but little less than that 
of Queensland, and the average interest charge is greater, whilst— 
although the area is 74 per cent. greater—the population is much 
more concentrated. It must also be remembered that in several other 
colonies public bodies borrow money in the open market, whereas in 
Queensland almost altogether borrowers of this nature are by law 
limited to the Treasury, and thus the debt of this colony appears 
abnormally large. 


Queensland, the area of which is more than double that of New 
South Wales, the next largest colony, is possessed of a territory 
practically the whole of which is capable of producing some one or 
other of the varied forms of wealth, and its very limited population is 
scattered over the whole colony engaged in their development, thus 
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demanding a large loan expenditure to provide the requirements 
peculiar to early settlement in the construction of harbours and 
railways and the extension of the electric telegraph. The railway 
system of Queensland considerably exceeds in mileage that of South 
Australia, the excess in this one reproductive work alone relatively 
amounting to more than the difference in the per capita debt. 

The average rate of interest for 1896 paid by Australasia on the 
face value of the public debt was 3°81 per £100. The rate for this 
colony, 3:84 per £100, was slightly in excess of the average for 
Australasia, and below that of either Victoria, South Australia, or 
New Zealand, whilst slightly above the rate of the other three 
colonies. 

The public debt of the whole group of colonies amounted at the end 
of 1896 to about seven and a-half years’ revenue. That of Queens- 
land was equal to that for eight and three-quarter years. In this 
respect this colony was more favourably situated than either Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, or New Zealand, but was at a disad- 
vantage compared with both Western Australia and New South Wales. 
The annual payment for interest on loans absorbed nearly two- 
sevenths of the revenue of Australasia. 

‘lhe interest charge per head was greater in Queensland than in 
any colony except South Australia, and was 13s. 1d. above the average 
for the whole group. The lightest charge was in Victoria, where it 
amounted to £1 11s. 5d. per capita only. 

In 1887 a Bill was introduced into Parliament by which it was 
proposed to separate all matters relating to the finances of the three 
great divisions of the colony. This measure was not passed, but it 
has been the practice of the Auditor-General to prepare an annual 
statement showing the appropriations of the publie debt properly 
belonging to each division. This document distinguishes between each 
item of loan expenditure, and also takes account on a pro ratd basis 
of the depreciation and charges connected with the floating of loans. 

This has not yet been published for the last financial year, so that 
the following information relates to the preceding one. ‘Lhe total 
appropriations and the deficits for the whole colony were as follow :— 


- a ates Deficit on Total 
Net Appropriation. Sale of Debentures. Appropriation. 
ES Sas £ Sums £ s. d. 
Expenditure ne cee) Peuliyrtne os) oil 2,009,123 8 6] 29,912,104 17 7 
Unexpended balance Me 2,201,261 10 11 158,499 8 3 2,309,760 19 2 
30,104,243 0 0 2,167,622 16 9 | 32,271,865 16 9 


Thus, to the 30th June, 1896, the deficit on loans amounted to 
£2,167,623, of which £2,009,123 was apportioned to the actual 
expenditure. 
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The total expenditure, amounting to £29,912,105, was apportioned 
to the three divisions as follows :— 


= General 
Southern Central Northern 
Division, Division. Piymion! |e | Tete 
1Visi0ns, 


£ ad, = 8. d. £ 8. a. £ 
Actual expenditure |13,113,681 15 4 | 4,006,974 3 2 | 5.216.454 5 3/5,565,871 5 
Deficit on loans... 944.236 40 288,517 15 2 | 375,605 09] 400,764 8 


d. £ 8. a. 
4) 27,902,981 91 
7| 2,909,123 8 6 


» 


Total ... ... |14,057,917 19 4 | 4,295,491 18 4 | 5,592,052 6 0/5.906,635 13 11| 29,912,104 17 7 


Amount per head of | 43 114 76108 
population 


59 17 4 12 12 4| 63 70 


| 
} 


OTHER LIABILITIES. 

In addition to the debenture and inscribed stock debt incurred 
under the several Loan Acts, there are also other public liabilities, 
together aggregating to £1,643,060, created under the authority of 
different statutes for a variety of purposes outside the construction 
of railways and other public works, which are the principal objects of 
ordinary loans. The nature and amounts of these on the 30th June, 
1897, were as follow :— 


Under “‘ The Government Savings Bank Stock Act of 1894" £952,960 Inscribed Stock 


» ‘* The Savings Bank (Sceurities) Act of 1895” ... 500,000 Debentures 
» ‘The Agricultural Lands Purchase Act of 1894” 119, 100 { Calpe i tea 
» ‘The Treasury Bilis Acts of 1893 and 1895” a6 71,000 Treasury Bills 


£1,643,060 

Inseribed stock to the value of nearly £1,000,000 has been issued 
in connection with the Savings Bank, to enable persons desirous of 
doing so to invest funds in perfect security at low interest. It was 
designed to assist the class usually dealing with the Savings Bank, but 
has been to a large extent availed of by various public companies for 
the investment of their funds. 

The Savings Bank stock issued during the year consisted of 
£504,310 sold at £101, and £350 sold at £99. These realised £509,699 
12s., and carried interest at 33 and 3 per cent. respectively. The 
total realisation to the 30th June, 1897, was £953,650, which has been 
appropriated as follows :—In the purchase of Treasury bills, £70,000 ; 
in the purchase of debenture issued under “ Lhe Government Loan 
Act of 1896,” which has been cancelled and destroyed, £600,000 ; and 
in the Queensland National Bank, £283,650 2s. 


“The Savings Bauk (Securities) Act of 1895” provided for the 
issue of debentures not exceeding £500,000 against the security of an 
extended deposit receipt for a like amount of the Queensland National 
Bank issued in connection with sums owing to the Savings Bank at 
the date of suspension. The debentures have been issued at 33 per 
cent., and exchanged by the general loan with the Savings Bank, to 
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which interest will be paid. As the extended deposit receipt in the 
terms of agreement under the amended reconstruction only carries 
interest at 3} per cent. upon three-fourths of its value, the difference 
remains to be borne by the consolidated revenue. 


Under “ The Agricultural Lands Purchase Act of 1894” 
authority was given to issue debentures to provide funds to re- 
purchase from the owners land previously alienated which might be 
deemed peculiarly suitable for agricultural settlement. Debentures 
and inscribed stock under this Act to the amount of £119,100 at 
33 per cent. were outstanding at the end of the last financial year 
to be retired out of the proceeds of the resale of the land purchased. 


There was a sum of £71,000 due for balance of Treasury bills 
unretired. A sufficient sum for the purpose was in the hands of the 
Trustees of the Public Debt Reduction Fund; but the holders of the 
bills declined to accept their retirement upon what the trustees con- 
sidered reasonable terms, so it was determined to await their maturity. 
The Treasury bills fall due—£70,000 in October, 1898, and £1,000 in 
January, 1903; the funds for their payment being in the meantime 
invested in Savings Bank inscribed stock. 

There is a contingent liability in connection with Treasury notes. 
There were issued and outstanding to the 80th June, 1897, notes to 
the value of £971,719 10s. Of this, £592,052 16s. 8d. was represented 
by gold and coin, and the balance of the notes was advanced to the 
various banks at an interest charge of 2 per cent. 


The wisdom of making provision for the retirement of at least a 
portion of the public debt was recognised by the taking of statutory 
authority for that purpose, to which reference has already been made. 


The President of the Legislative Council, the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and the Treasurer are created ‘‘ A body corporate 
by the name of ‘The Trustees of the Public Debt Reduction Fund,’”’ 
to which was to be paid the surplus revenue of any year, the balance 
of the moneys which on the 380th June, 1895, remained at the credit 
of the Treasury Bills Account, and the unexpended balance of the 
Surplus Revenue Trust Account to be paid by it to the credit of the 
* Public Debt Reduction Fund.” The moneys standing to the credit 
of this fund are to be applied by the trustees—firstly, in the payment 
and discharge of any Treasury bills which may have been issued and 
sold in aid of the revenue of the colony; secondly, in the redemption 
and cancellation of any unsold Treasury bills which may have been 
authorised to be issued in aid of the revenue of the colony; and, 
thirdly, in the purchase, at the current market price, and redemption 
of any Queensland Government debentures or inscribed stock issued 
under the authority of any Loan Act: the Treasury bills and 
debentures to be destroyed, and the inscribed stock to be trans- 
ferred to the trustees and then cancelled. 
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The following statement records the transactions of “The 
Trustees of the Public Debt Reduction Fund” for the financial year 
ended 30th June, 1897 :— 


REcEIPTs. 
Bank Balance, Ist July, 1896 a .. £894 
Surplus Revenue, 1895-6... = 3.036 
Balance Special Sale of Lands Account ... 66 
£74,096 
EXPENDITURE. 

Redemption ... : . £3,000 

£70,290, @ gebemane Cae Peak ihe 
scribed Stock purchased at £101  —...._ 70,998 
Balance cash, 80th June, 1897 eae see 103 
£74,096 


As previously mentioned, the balance is held to pay off the 
Treasury bills sold and to fall due in October, 1898, and January, 
1903, the holders of which, however, decline to sell except at par, plus 
full interest for the unexpired periods the bills have to run. 


The trustees have, therefore, invested the balance of the fund in 
Savings Bank inscribed stock, pending the maturing of the bills. 


Part XII. 


ACCUMULATION. 


In some of the neighbouring colonies statisticians seized the 
opportunity afforded by the taking of the census for obtaining much 
valuable information on this subject; whilst mm those in which either 
a property or income tax is levied, experts are necessarily placed 
in possession of direct reliable statistics as to much of the national 
wealth. 

In Queensland the only machinery at present available prevents 
the forming of so accurate a result as is to be desired. A crude and 
fairly reliable one can, however, be arrived at. The wealth of a 
community is of two kinds—private wealth or that which belongs 
to the individual, and public wealth or that which is common 
to all; the latter is divisible into that belonging to the Central 
Government, commonly called the Crown, and that which is the 
property of local authorities, and these can be gauged as to their value 
with tolerable exactness. There are two methods in vogue of forming 
an estimate as to the private wealth: The one by a direct valuation of 
all assets, and the other by drawing conclusions from recorded facts. 
The former is undoubtedly preferable, although in practice full infor- 
mation is often unattamable, and the deductive principle has generally 
to be applied with regard to some of the details. The latter is based 
on the assumption that the persons living during a given period are 
as wealthy as those who die, and that by dividing the amounts 
admitted to probate and administration by the number of deaths the 
per capita wealth of the community can be ascertained. This 
supposition, however, is defective (amongst other reasons) because 
a great deal of property passes in small amounts without the inter- 
vention of the Court. 

Moreover, in a community which evinces considerable progress in 
the amassing of material wealth it is largely the middle-aged and still 
vigorous men who at any given time are the principal contributors to 
the increase of accumulation, and the estates of these are not for the 
most part assessed for succession duty until some years thereafter. 
On the other hand, the deaths of those leaving property consist largely 
of the old and feeble, whose wealth was made in by-gone years, so that 
the average wealth of the male adults now alive is probably greater 
than that of those who died during the year. 

The question is also liable to be largely influenced by the relative 
strictness or laxity of the officers charged with the assessing of 
property for succession duty, as any error in value becomes multi- 
plied nearly a hundred-fold—that is, by the difference between the 
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number living and the number dying. The interests of executors and. 
administrators are concerned to prove estates at their minimum, and 
in Queensland, estates below a certain value are in most cases exempt 
from succession duty, in addition to which a considerable amount of 
personalty, of intestates at least, passes without probate or adminis- 
tration. The deductive principle, also, fails to take cognisance of that 
proportion of property which passes by gift during the lifetime of the 
owner. In France, where provision is made by which this leakage can 
be measured with reasonable accuracy, it has been found to range frem 
27 to 18 per cent. of the total amount of inheritance accruing by 
death, but at a decreasing ratio in more recent years. In that country 
the practice of giving during the life of a parent a portion to the 
son and a “dot” to the daughter is no doubt much more general than 
with British people; but still a very considerable amount must thus 
escape notice by the inferential system. With these various sources 
of leakage it was to be expected that the estimates made on the 
deductive system would be largely exceeded by those made syntheti- 
cally ; such proves to be the case, and to such an extent as to warrant 
the conclusion that some of the causes for error referred to operate 
largely. 

Where the population is very limited, the probate figures vary 
greatly from year to year, one large estate being amply sufficient to 
completely disorganise a wealth estimate for the individual year. 
This can be greatly modified by working on the averages extending 
over several years. 


The following is an estimate of the wealth of the colony on this 
basis during various periods :— 


| 
Percentage of | 


a Vumber of Deceased 7 Average Value—i.e., Total Private 
Period or EE ae whose sabe ott of | Wealth per Capita— Wealth 
Years. Estates paid Probate S : on the Probate Basis. | on Probate Basis. 
to Total Deaths. | 
£ £ £ 
1871-1875 ... 4°53 | 1,306 | 59 8,464,529 
1876-1880 ... 5°58 1,272 } 71 | 14,515,623 
1881-1885 .. 7:00 1,401 98 26,334,482 
1886-1890 ... 8°48 1,835 | 154 57,788, 962 
1891-1895 ... 10°31 1,669 172 73,580, 293 
Year 1894... 10°80 1,121 121 53,085,967 
Year 1895... 10°46 2,048 214 96,910,328 
Year 1896... 9°96 2,462 245 114,259,180 


As has already been pointed out, the system adopted in this caleu- 
lation is not satisfactory ; it, however, affords an ideaas to the relative 
increase in the wealth of the community from time to time. The 
number and value of estates upon which succession duty is paid would 
be a somewhat better guide than the number and amounts of probates 
and administrations. This information, however, is not at present 


cl 
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available, the number only having been tabulated, but in future the 
returns will be so kept as to admit of the value also being obtained. 
The number of estates upon which succession duty was paid during 
the two past financial years were 787 and 862 respectively. 


The absence of grave fluctuations in the figures, which show a pro- 
gressive increase of private wealth, points, however, to the conclusion 
that for purposes of comparison between one period and another the 
figures are not devoid of interest, and, moreover, this is the only 
available means of arriving at the distribution of wealth. The advance 
in this respect is very marked. In 1891-95 there were relatively 
more than twice as many persons recorded who died leaving estates 
of amounts sufficient to pay succession duty as were tabulated in 
1871-75. The change in the law relating to the rights of married 
women with regard to property possibly had some effect, but, even 
allowing for this cause, the figures show a marked improvement in 
the direction of a greater distribution of wealth. 


According to this method, in twenty years the private wealth of 
the cclony increased nine times, whilst the population during the same 
period multiplied only a little more than three times; so that whilst 
the average amount of wealth per head in the period first given— 
namely,1871 to 1875—was only £59, in 1891 to 1895 it was £172. Itis 
evident, therefore, that in recent years this accession has been more 
evenly distributed amongst the people, for, whilst the average wealth 
per head increased 192 per cent. during the twenty years, the average 
value of each estate increased 28 per cent. only. 

The average per capita wealth of the United States was estimated 
at £179 in 1880, and at £214 in 1890. 

The fluctuation which would occur in an estimate on this basis, if 
made year by year on annual figures only, is evidenced by the three last 
lines of the table, the average results for 1895 and 1896 showing very 
nearly double those for 1894. 

As minors cannot own property, the probates and administrations 
may be accepted as relating to adults only. Taking the ratio of the 
number of estates to the total number of adult deaths, it is found that 
17°75 of the adults who died in 1896 possessed estates proved or 
administered to, giving an average value of property for each adult of 
£437. As the Registrar-General’s returns only show deaths in quin- 
quennial groups, those dying between 20 and 21 years of age are not 
ascertainable; therefore deaths of persons between these ages are 
counted as those of adults, the discrepancy being balanced in part by 
the omission of deaths of persons whose age was unspecified, but who 
would consist chiefly of grown persons. 


Although the mode of arriving at the amount of private wealth 
by a direct valuation of its component parts is fraught with many 
difficulties, owing to the want of sufficient data on some points of the 
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information required, an estimate has been formulated which may be 
taken as a fairly accurate one. No change has been made in the 
figures as previously published ; for whilst a few slight differences 
resulted from a fresh calculation, they were not considered sufficient 
to justify any alteration :— 


Land a 555 tas ot bes aie 6 ... £40,822,000 
Buildings and permanent improvements ... ee ... 29,739,000 
Furniture and personal effects es ate on ies 3,547,000 
Machinery, plant, and implements of trad 300 foc 6,500,000 
Shipping ... ws en ne are ase Fs er 356,000 
Werchandisey "sues | eee ee ess. ee 42218000 
Mines and mining plant ee er on ee ... 18,614,000 
Live stock di a Be Pa = ae : 18,676,000 
Coin and bullion = ats ids ae re da 3,754,000 
Other property ... oe 5 a ie ws aes 1,000,000 


£127,226,000 


To this should be added £32,000,000, the amount of the public 
debt deducted from the gross Crown wealth, but for which there are 
assets in the colony, which may be thus practically considered as under 
private ownership, mostly that of absentees. 


Practically the whoie of the colony is under some form of 
municipal government, and rates are struck on the assessed capital 
value of the land, which is therefore taken at the local authority 
valuation. This might be considered too low, as, speaking theo- 
retically, it is generally held that valuations for taxes should never 
exceed the true value of the property. The Valuation Act, however, 
provides a minimum assessment of £30; and, moreover, there is 
little doubt that in many of the municipalities and shires a somewhat 
high valuation has been imposed; no percentage has, therefore, been 
added to the actual valuation figures. Buildings, &., have in part 
been taken on a proportionate estimate based on a comparative calcu- 
lation between the local government valuations of 1890 and 1892. In 
the former year a proportion of the values of improvements were 
liable to assessment, and so were included in the valuation, thus giving 
an opportunity, with a little adjustment, for a reasonably accurate 
estimation. With respect to the other particulars, the estimates are for 
the most part framed on the basis of facts recorded, modified by allow- 
ances made in such instances as the circumstances seemed to require. 


The public wealth is more amenable to direct estimation; the 
yarious items are easily defined, and most of them are capable of a 
definite valuation. The estimate to be placed on Crown lands can 
be but a matter of opinion. This has been taken at 7s. 6d. per acre, 
a perhaps somewhat low value when the vast mineral wealth included 
is counted as a factor; but, in view of the annual increment derived, 
and the price at which land is available for selection, it is preferable 


to avoid an over-estimate. 
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CROWN WEALTH. 


Railways £18, 458,536 
Water bores and ania ke. 1,139,153 
Electric telegraph 847,957 
Docks and harbours, &c. 2,012,754 
Public buildings 989,716 
Roads and bridges ae 864,645 
Crown lands, at 7s. 6d. per acre 155,109, 932 
Debts due by public debtors—Local mahontitan 1,239,070 
Ditto ditto Fixed deposit 2,404,741 
£183,066,504 

Less due to public creditors, say 31,944,934 


£151,121,570 


The net assets of local authorities aggregate a little more than 


£500,000— 


LOCAL WEALTH. 
Municipalities—Net assets 


£506,526 


Divisional Boards ditto is bi 32,482 
Waterworks ditto A ee is 138,068 
£677,076 


The per capita wealth on the basis of direct estimation is there- 


fore as follows :— 


Crown assets... ase iis no aaa £334 per capita 

Local Government assets 533 1 ditto 

Private assets ao AN: 281 ditto 
Total wealth na we ae £616 ditto 


The total private wealth and the wealth per head of the popula- 
tion of some of the principal countries of Europe and America are 


given by Mulhall, as follows :— 


Total Wealth. | jvealth per 
& £ 
Europe _... ‘ ep aco 44,939, 000,000 | 130 
United States 4 t am 12,824,000,000 | 210 
Canada ___... . a an 980,000,000 196 
United Kingdom... : Pr es 9,400,000,000 247 
Denmark ... ar ; ‘a ae 404,000,000 230 
France wee 0 2 5 8,598,000, 000 224: 
Holland... A : 980,000,000 216 
Belgium : ne 3 1,007,000,000 167 
Switzerland A = 494,000,000 165 
Spain a 2,516,000,000 | 148 
Germany ... J 6, 437,000,000 140 
Italy 2,963,000,000 100 


Thus the average wealth of each inhabitant of Queensland is 
greater than that of any country in Europe, exceeding that of the 
United Kingdom by £34 per head. 
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CURRENCY. 

In common with the rest of Australasia, the coins in use are the 
same as those of the United Kingdom. Monometallism prevails, gold 
being the only legal tender for unlimited amounts, silver being 
restricted to 40s., and copper to 1s. There is no branch of the 
Royal Mint in Queensland, but a large proportion of the gold coined in 
Sydney is the produce of this colony. The average value of Queens- 
land gold is estimated by the Mines Department at £3 10s. per oz. 
Standard—z e., 22-carat gold—is worth £3 17s. 103d. per oz.; and pure 
—i.e., 24-carat gold—is worth £4 4s. 11,%,d. per oz. Gold to the value 
of £37,000,000 has been exported to New South Wales since 1860. 


The value of gold, the produce of the colony, exported since 1860 
and the countries to which it was shipped are shown in the following 
table :— 


1860 to 1871 to 1881 to 1886 to 1891 to 


Country. 1870, 1880. 1885. 1390. 1895. A836; 
£ £ £ oe | ee £ 


United Kingdom ( 4 8,858 91,165 | 761,991 536,905 


> 
| | 

New South Wales ieeeaiscce 9,881,130 | 4,165,801 | 9,152,410 | 10,269,221 | 1,645,862 
| 
y) 


Victoria ... W 1,153 50 Ot 23,908 25,389 
Hongkong tee ad 236,731 320,276 81,715 24,463 360 
Singapore na em 570 
China os et at 665,161 

Total Export ... 2,030,621 10,784,749 4,494,985 9,338,203 11,079,583 2,208,516 


The consignments between 1860 and 1870 were almost entirely 
for New South Wales, but small quantities sent to the United 
Kingdom and Victoria were not separately recorded. During the 
large output from the alluvial fields of the Palmer, when the Chinese 
were exploiting those diggings, gold to the value of nearly three- 
quarters of a million sterling was returned as exported to China. It 
was generally conceded at the time that the export entries passed at 
the Customs failed to disclose anything like the full amount of gold 
leaving the colony for that destination, as it was believed that parcels 
were frequently smuggled out of the country in pursuance of the 
well-known secretive tendencies of the Mongolians. The total 
recorded value of gold exported from the colony from 1860 to 1896 
was £39,986,657, of which—assuming that the shipments for the first 
ten vears were not less than £2,000,000, a very moderate assumption— 
£37,114,424, or 98 per cent., went to New South Wales. The 
shipments to Victoria direct are very limited, aggregating in value 
only £63,415, an amount, it may be reasonably supposed, hardly 
representing the Queensland gold finding its way to that colony, 
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more especially as the amount of gold the product of this colony 
recorded as received at the Sydney Mint, and forming a substantial 
proportion of the quantity coined there, falls so far short of that 
exported from Queensland to New South Wales as in some measure 
to justify the conclusion that a portion, at all events, must be re- 
exported, the difference being too great to be explained either by a 
discrepancy of valuation or other means of absorption within that 
colony. 


The following table shows the weight of all gold, and the weight 


and value of Queensland gold received at the Royal Mint, Sydney, 
from 1855 to 1895 :— 


QUEENSLAND GOLD. 
5 Total Gold received 
Year | for Coinage. ak 
Weight. Value. 
| Oz. Oz. £ 

1855 to 1885 ... Site ne 14,530,719 3,962,134 14,114,307 
TeS6) eas as ae) ae 475,166 | 329,357 1,169,128 
TUS Ge5 en bon es 597,707 426,110 1,530,348 
SSS sees eve a5 am 609,844 495,183 1,760,874 
1889... Fc ae es 900,475 732,447 2,722,026 
1890 ... a Bad ees 804,123 619,367 2,253,363 
TSO eas _ - fr 787,225 541,533 1,908,799 
1892... hee aon nea 785,208 | 578,757 2,015,549 
BO: a Sn 400 mee 843,582 585,042 2,036,511 
1894. as on ad 869,782 579,300 2,031,420 
OUD ee nec ae ve 760,121 470,794 1,665,985 
Total ape Bee 21,963,952 9,320,024 33, 208,310 


Of the 21,963,952 oz. entered at the Mint, 9,320,024 oz., or 42 per 
cent., was Queensland gold. This proportion has been greatly 
exceeded in the more recent years, the ratio for the thirty years 
ended 1885 being 27 per cent. only, and that for the subsequent ten 
years was 72 per cent.; this average proportion has, however, not been 
maintained just recently. 

BANKS. 

There were eleven banks doing business in Queensland in 1896, 
besides one or two building societies which combine a certain amount 
of ordinary banking along with the specific business implied by their 
foundation. 

Of the eleven banks, three are home institutions with their head 
offices in the colony; of the total number three only survived the 
crisis of 1893 without suspending payment, the other eight being 
reconstructed. At the end of June, 1897, the paid-up capital 
amounted to £13,606,471, including—in the case of some banks 
which suspended payment in 1893—old bank capital held in suspense. 
The reserved profits at the same date were £3,984,363. The banking 
business of the colony was carried out by these banks through the 
medium of 150 branches or agencies. 
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The following tab'e shows the position of the banks doing 
business in Queensland as shown by their quarterly statements to the 


30th June, 1897 :— 


Amount of 
| the Reserv 
Panis | Capital Paid | Rates per Annum pemount of Profits Seta 
: | upto Date. | | last Dividend... |S) uvhec™ time of 
| = * |Declaring such 
Dividend. 
as £ £ 
Bank of Australasia... | 1,600,000 | 5 per cent. 40,000 812,621 
Union Bauk of Australia, 1,500,000 | 5 per cent. and 37,500 811,989 
Limited bonus 
Australian Joint Stock Bank \(d) 1,166,57 Bs ae 52,000 
Commercial Eankicg Com-| — 1,900,000 | 8 per cent. ; 40,000 1,025,257 
pany of Sydn y } | 
Bank of New South Wales... | 1,949,500 | 9 per cent. and $7,728 1,191,934 
onus 
Queensland National Bank, (e) 453,974 | 3 per cent. 12,000 36,934 
Limited 
London Bank of Australia... 1,418,845 es 9 a58 
Commercial Bank of Aus- (f) 2,942,281 |2 per cent. on | 21,171 5,940 
tralia, Limited preference 
shares only | 
Royal Bank of Queensland, 404,306 | 24 per cent. | 5,156 | 38,320 
Limited 
Bank of North Queensland, 200,000 | 5 per cent. and | 6,237 9,368 
Limited bonus | 
English, Scottish, and Aus- 970,987 | 
tralian Bank -——_—_- ae = 
Totals 13,606,471 249,792 | 3,984,363 


(d) Ineluding £3,654 old bank share capital in suspense. 
(e) The above figures include calls received on the London Register to 18th May, 1897. 
(f) Preference, £2,117,070; ordinary, £825,210 15s. 


ASSETS. 


Banks. 


Bank of Australasia ae och 
Union Bank of Australia, Ltd. ... 
Australian Joint Stock Bank | 
Commercial Banking Company ! 
of Sydney 
Bank of New South Wales ese 
Queensland National Bank, Utd. 
London Bank of \ustralia be 
Commercial Bank of Australia, 
Ltd. 
Royal Bank of Queensland, Ltd. 
Bank of North Queensland, Ltd. 
English, Scottish, and Australian 
Bank 


Totals 


b 


ined Metals. 


£ | 
270,678 | 19,407 
187,684 | 20,520 

115,830 | 16.249 | 

285,601 | | 

| 

289,997 31.351 H 

377.603 | 297.571 
39 1.963 


Other 


reasury Notes 


Bills of 


1d 


Due from Other 


ces 


ks. 


Amount of all Debts Due to 


& | Total Amount of Assets. 


£ 
925,093 | 1,286,721 
1,392,018 | 1,736,760 
801,687 | 1,044,728 
904,247 | 1,269,274 


7.810 1.824.921 

49,684 | 7.116.072 
140| 343.775 | 451,975 
215,402 | 279,687 

| 

193| 872,449 

956 | 363.606 

| 170,245 


* Including notes, 
excepting notes. bills, and balan 


bills of exchange, and all 


b Including Queensland Government notes, £26,959 13s. 4d. 
Including Treasury notes, £4,079. 


stock and funded debts of every description, 
ces due to the said banks from other banks. 
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The advances per head of population for 1896-7 were £31 12s. 
9d., and the proportions for the last quarter of each of the last ten 
calendar years to the mean population of those years were — 


£ 8 da. | £ 8. d. 
SS ee aya oO) Lao 1892 et A ve 
SS. Sieream sea AAT 35 1893 a. et SIO) 
1889)... fe) Ade Ll 1894 .. 3415 10 
TSIORe Poor abl Bohe 55 1895 AA oi diss il) 
SO ees . 438 2 4 1896 Spa Bp cos Lib 
LIABILiries. 
82 | 2 3 
of £2) 2 5 
Re) os . oO y 
3m | 8 & Bus 
roe a Aa 
g° = Ss eee. 
eee ® | | eee 
Es co) aim weg 
=] a Ky a6 
se 28 s 8 |e aeks | Tota 
3a 3 3 oS B584 | Liabilities. 
ae S - S 345 wo 
HO 2 2 A wSe8 
Se oes || es £258 
Be ag Z gees 
ns a&® >) A o-R 
2 2 25 | Soo 3 
oe tal cI Sen 
a a) io) ocso 
ese es == pee oe = = 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Bank of Australasia ... 1,473 4,770 aoe 822,392 828,635 
Union Bauk of Australia, Limited — 3,615 2,491 ae 931,325 | 937,431 
Australian Joint Stock Bank Se 520 | 3,627 788,269 | 792,425 
Commercial Banking Company of Syaney e 991 | 2,444 1,044,302 1,047,737 
Bank of New South Wales S aes 10,256 2,024 1,978,421 1,990,701 
Queensland National Bank, Limited 322,000 5,603 | 27,905 4,736,337 5,091,845 
London Bank of Australia ... “ty 260 ies 98,726 | 98,986 
Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited .. a 133 a 37,953 | 38,086 
Royal Bank of Queensland, Limited 26,666 327 7,041 659,427 693,462 
Bank of North Queensland, Limited A 30,231 | 11,458 1,426 210,430 | 253,546 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank ... h eas saa a 109,664 109,664 
Totals... on so “5 383,985 | 36,819 | 44,467 11,417,246 | 11,882,518 


a Including £75, 584 3s., perpetual inscribed aide also, fenminaple erent payable 1902-4. 


Banks. 


Bank of Australasia , 
Union Bank of Australia, Limited 
Australian Joint Stock Bank ... 


Commercial Banking Company of Sydney ae 


Bank of New South Wales... 4 
Queensland National Bank, Limited 
London Bank of Australia 2 
Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited 
Royal Bank of Queensland, Limited .. 
Bank of North Queensland, Limited... 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank 


Totals 


Deposits. 
; woo o¢ 
eee jae | #4 
EI 3 2 tees Be Bearing 
S28 Interest. 523 | Interest. 
Fou Bile Smart 
og 6 638 
ro al oS ar 
£ “ | £ £ 
ax 4 465,918 on 356,473 
re 5 430,083 a 501,242 
936 <n 165,448 ae 622,821 
aaa 479,093 ae 565,209 
ae 839,896 | “AS 1,138,525 
558,332 870,549 | 2,140,660 | 1,166,797 
Bea 34,804 oo 63,922 
ty 23,094 a8 14,859 
ee 210,948 120,000 328,479 
aes aA 68,792 50,000 91,639 
Hs : 17,380 | a 92.284 
£ 558,332 | 3,606,005 | 2,310,660 | 4,942,250 
i i 


Total. 


£ 
822,392 
931,325 
788,269 
1,044,302 
1,978,421 
4,736,337 
98,726 
37,953 
659,427 
210,430 
109,664 


11,417,246 


@ Includirg £75,584 3s., perpetual inscribed stock; also, terminable deposits, payable 1902-4. 
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The liabilities and assets of banks doing business in Queensland 
at the end of each of the following years were— 


Liabilities Notes Bills a ee Deposit wera 
. a y 0 Banks eposits. eee aia 
and Branches. “ Liabilities. 
£ £ £ | £ £ 

1860 ... os 42,766 | 2,474 Liat 286,917 332,174 

S7Ose =. 146,922 8,429 13,147 | 923,556 1,092,064 

1880 ... se 338,684 | 19,052 271,479 3,433,502 4,062,717 

1890 ... Ba 683,897 46,994 86,899 10,365,960 11,183,750 

1892 ... os 575,435 25,943 97,919 | 10,493,904 | 11,193,201 

1893) 7: eee 173,482 24,994 53,950 10,827,205 11,079,630 

1894 { 8,138 | 33,589 58,262 | 10,646,215 11,037,294 
© = 11 $291,090 | | 

1895 { 7,295 | 40,399 59,300 | 11,022,209 | 11,423,946 
som coi \BOOdS7aS | 

1896 ... Ax 6,957 42,002 63,576 | 10,879,640 11,346,303 
| | 

Assets. Coin. Bullion. | Advances. Other. Total Assets. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1860 ... ee 63,843 | 44 490,861 19,913 574,661 

1870 ... Ea 264,873 25,248 1,306,770 128,604 1,725,495 

1850 ... co 995,128 91,444 4,053,924 346,763 5,487,259 

1890052. oe 2,051,883 385,556 17,384,998 1,084,546 20,906,933 

1892 ... tb 1,824,695 257,569 17,410,895 1,058,928 20,552,087 

1893)... on 1,814,739 | 214,315 16,428,380 1,282,525 19,739,959 

1894 ... —o 1,630,876 267,822 15,264,780 1,377,036 18,540,514 

1895 ... aca 1,902,545 262,634 15,370,117 1,382,107 18,917,403 

896.7.2. oe 1,683,974 235,504 15,481,960 1,449,507 18,850,945 

a@ Including Treasury notes. b Due to Treasury on account of notes. 


In thirty-six years the liabilities of the banks increased from less 
than £500,000 to upwards of £11,000,000, the assets advancing in 
still greater proportion. 


The proportion of note issue to liabilities was approximately 
13 per cent. both in 1860 and in 1870, declining to only 8 per cent. in 
1880, and to 6 per cent. in 1890. The nature of the note issue was 
changed in 1893, an Act passed in that year providing for the issue of 
Treasury in lieu of bank notes. 


The growing tendency of the people to employ banks as a 
channel for investment is a striking feature of the banking experience 
ofrecent years. The sum of the moneys thus lodged with banks, either 
at call, or fixed for comparatively short perieds, being thus largely 
augmented, the necessity of finding employment for these deposits 
becomes imperative. The tendency to a less rigid scrutiny of 
securities and the temptation to accept ill-considered investments thus 
prove elements of danger. 


A readiness also exists to borrow from banks on overdraft in 
preference to dealing with private lenders. The right to pay off at 
any time and perhaps the facilities offered for obtaining the first 
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advance on account of a loan would appear to more than counter- 
balance the fact that in the former case the money is practically at 
call and that the interest is higher. This is shown by overdraft and 
discount rates not having been reduced to the same extent as was 
the case with the rates allowed for fixed deposits, for whilst from 7 to 
9 per cent. are charged for the former, 3 per cent. only are allowed 
for the latter. 


The proportion per cent. of deposits to liabilities at the end of 
each of the foliowing years was :— 


j nl 1 1 ir fl 
Banks. | 1360. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1892. | 1803. | 1894, | 1895. | 1396. 
| 


zs : | | |—— 


aeasl 
Proportion deposits to | 86°37 | 84°57 | 84°51 | 92°69 | 93°75 | 97°72 | 96°46 -96°48 | 95°89 
liabilities | | | | 


The ratio was apparently maintained at about 85 per cent. of the 
liabilities until 1880, then rising 7 per cent. during the next ten 
years, and 5 per cent. more in the three subsequent ones. The 
deposits formed about 97 per cent. of the liabilities during 1893-5, 


dropping about | per cent. in the following year. 


The deposits not bearing interest form a considerable proportion of 
the total, for, excluding Government money, the deposits at interest 
only comprise about two-thirds of the whole. 


Particulars respecting deposits, fixed and at call, for the past ten 
years can be gathered from the following table :— 


Banks. | 1887. | 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
; | £ | £ £ 2 £ 
Deposits not bearing interest | 2,855,451 | 3,227,152 | 3,156,526 | 3,175,300 | 2,908,900 
Deposits bearing interest— | 1,893,866 | 1,597,557 | 1,480,013 | 1,261,667 
Government al 
i + | 5,852,848 | | 
Deposits bearing interest— | | 6,080,171 | 5,428,305 | 5,710,647 | 5,882,690 
other J | 
Banks, 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 


£ 
29,487 | 2,916,191 | 3,393,008 | 3,319,732 
26,485 | 2,196,731 | 2,304,741 | 2,200,437 


Deposits not bearing interest | 2, 594, 439 | 2,7 
Deposits bearing interest— , 45: 2,2: 
Government 
See bearing interest— | 6,070,007 | 5,871,282 | 5,533,293 | 5,324,460 | 5,359,471 
other | 


The amount placed at the service of the banks without interest 
was proportionately greater in 1896 than in 1888, amounting to 62 
per cent. of the interest-bearing deposits of private customers in the 
former and 58 per cent. in the latter year. A small proportion of the 
deposits at call consists of Government money, but the amount as 
compared with the fixed deposits is slight. 
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The proportion of advances to deposits, and of coin and bullion to 
liabilities and to note issue, at periods of ten years, is shown in the 
following statement :— 


Percentage 

Percentage; Metallic | Percentage 
‘ Goinvand ae Deposits Metallic /Reserves to of 

Year, Bullion Liabilities. at Call and | Reserves to| Deposits at | Advances 
Notes (Bank). Total Call and to 

Liabilities. Notes Deposits. 

(Bank). 

1887 ... ae 1,856,522 9,491,231 3,561,487 20 52 149 
1888 ... ang 2,100,864 | 12,071,601 3,968,072 17 53 151 
1889 ... ped 2,191,893 | 10,966,144 3,821,961 20 57 172 
NEO eee oo 2,437,389 | 11,183,750 3,899,198 22 63 168 
EE a5 Se 2,131,915 | 10,836,771 3,545,746 20 60 174 
1892 Bae 2,082,264 | 11,193,201 3,169,874 19 66 166 
1893 ... ac6 2,029,055 | 11.079,630 2.779, 671 18 7 152 
1894 ... one 1,898,698 | 11,037,294 2,924,329 il 65 143 
CHI} oe FOO 2,165,179 | 11,423,946 8,400,303 19 64 139 
1896... ...| 1,919,479 | 11,346,303 | 3,326,689 17 58 142 


The proportion of metallie reserves to liabilities ranged from 17 
per cent. in 1888, 1894, and 1896 to 22 per cent. in 1890. Of the 
total liability, much consists of fixed deposits, concerning which the 
amount of metallic reserve is a question of less moment than the 
relative amount of the assets, and whether these are of such a nature 
as to be readily convertible within a reasonable time should need arise. 
It is the amount of liabilities at call that is really affected by the 
amount of coin and bullion on hand. The proportion borne by the 
latter to the former varied from rather more than one-half to not 
quite three-quarters during the ten years. 

Practically the funds available by banks for investment consist of 
the paid-up capital and the deposits, whilst the investments are chiefly 
comprised in the advances. Great fluctuations are apparent as to the 
proportion borne by the advances to the deposits. 

These variations were due sometimes to changes in the amounts 
placed at deposit, and at others to the growth in the amounts 
invested being out of proportion to the increase in money available for 
that purpose. Thus during 1886-1889 the deposits were increased by 
£4,000,000, or about 57 per cent., whilst additional advances were 
made to about the same amount, but chiefly in the latter year of the 
triennium, oceasicning the fluctuation apparent in 1887-8 as compared 
with the preceding and subsequent years. The heavy advances made 
in 1888 are shown in the low ratio of coin and bullion in that year. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

With the exception of a few penny banks inaugurated mostly 
for the benefit of children, generally in connection with some social 
or religious body, the Government Savings Bank is the only insti- 
tution of this nature in operation. At the end of 1896-7 there were 
63,310 accounts open, being an advance of more than 59 per cent. on 
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the number ten years previously; there were £2,568,477 to their 
credit, giving an average of £40 lls. 5d.; the average value of each 
deposit was £10 12s. 4d., and of each withdrawal £16 2s. 8d. 


The number of deposits made during the year were 131,889, and 
the amount deposited was £1,400,182; the withdrawals numbered 
76,096, and the amount withdrawn was £1,227,587, leaving an addition 
to the credit of accounts from amounts deposited as compared with 
figures at the commencement of the year of £172,595, to which must 
be added interest paid to depositors or credited to their accounts 
£66,501, making the total net additions for the years to depositors’ 
credit £239,096. 

The rate of interest allowed to depositors is 3 per cent. The 
expenses of working the bank amounted to £8,807. The revenue 
consisted of interest on Government debentures, £60,818; interest 
on current account in bank, £22,515 ; sundry small amounts, £75. 


a4; 


The following statement illustrates the extent to which this vehicle 
of thrift has been availed of by the people for a number of years past :— 


1870. 1875. 1880. | 1885. 1890. 
Centesimal proportion of depositors | 5°04 Ge7Gi || ate OF 11:07 11:06 
to population | 
SS! Gs alll de She Gell ow Seme hen ave ence 
Deposits per capita of population...| 217 7/3 7 2)/3 7 3\/4 2 0)4 0 5 
| 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895 1896-7. 
= = em) as ; 
Centesimal proportion of depositors | 11°32 | 11°08 11°56 12°25 13°41 
to population | 
fe sb Ub Ae Sb Coe yep es oe chy (ee. Sh es 
Deposits per capita of population...| 4 2 2 | 46 9|/414 2);419 4/5 8 9 
| 


Notwithstanding the greater facilities now offered both for the 
transaction of business and the conservation of savings by the 
expansion of joint stock banks and building societies, the Savings 
Bank was used to nearly three times the extent in 1896 as compared 
with 1870, as only 5 per cent. of the population were depositors in the 
former and 13 per cent. in the latter year. The figures for recent 
years might have been expected to mark the period of depression 
through which the colony has recently passed by a decrease in the 
average amount of savings banked by each individual of the population. 
It is satisfactory to find, however, that the savings of previous years 
have been maintained. This result has, no donbt, only been brought 
about by strenuous efforts of many who, possessing properties partially 
paid for, have striven by rigid economy to continue their savings to 
complete the purchase. It is also probably partly due to a delay in the 
return of confidence in other forms of investment so severely shaken 
by the experiences of the financial crisis. 
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LIENS ON WOOL AND MORTGAGES ON LIVE STOCK. 

A considerable amount of investment takes the form of advances 
on wool and live stock, the former usually in anticipation of the 
shearing. 

The following table shows the aggregate amount of al] mortgages 
on this class of security registered or released in the Supreme Court 
during each of the past ten years :— 


Amount of Mortgages or Liens. 1887. 1888. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 
ne | £ £ £ £ 
On wool registered 2 145, ee 45,895 | 70,807 120,646 124,034 
Ditto released F 530 Nil 400 Nil 581 
On live stock registered... 1,164, 031 936,884 | 967,016 1,110,505 | 1,524,395 
Ditto released ... 1,062,422 1,943,324 409, 229 395,886 320,841 
Amount of Mortgages or Liens. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 
= — | se a+ — 
£ £ £ £ £& 
On wool registered a3 109,044 | 161,101 189,150 249,594 293,986 
Ditto released 3 200 Nil | Nil 2,450 Nil 
On live stock registered. 1,885,735 939,474 1,216,942 } 2,192,113 | 1,358,645 
Ditto released $3 465,327 129,161 246,898 484,252 394,872 


“Releases on wool would naturally b be but ‘rarely registered as 
the advance would be paid off with the proceeds of the sale as effected. 
The case of live stock is somewhat different, as usually the mortgage 
would probably cover all cattle on a certain run or runs, although 
doubtless it was often made on the security of a particular mob intended 
for immediate sale, in which case, on the repayment of the loan from 
the purchase money, no trouble would be taken to release the mortgage. 

LIENS ON GROWING CROPS. 

Advances are also made to farmers on the security of their 
growing crops. ‘This is most frequently done with regard to sugar-cane. 

The amounts thus lent during each of the last ten years were as 
follow :— 


Liens on Growing Crops. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Amount ... lod aa 30,570 53,604 21,129 26,647 18,633 
Liens on Growing Crops. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 
£ £ £ £B £ 
Amount... “4 and 9,275 10,960 63,076 88,995 97,181 


The sums adyaneed show extraordinary variation, ranging as 
they do from £9,000 in one year to nearly ten times that amount in 


another. 
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The two years of least advance were 1892 and 1893, no doubt due 
to the fact that but few were in a position to lend on what is at all 
times a somewhat unreliable security rather than to a paucity of 
cultivators in need of pecuniary assistance. 

BILLS OF SALE. 

Advances made on goods, furniture, fixtures, and movable chattels 
that are capable of complete transfer by delivery at the time of 
execution can be secured by bills of sale, which, up to 1891, it was 
obligatory to register in the Supreme Court in order to be effective as 
against another creditor, but which were (without registration) binding 
as against the borrower himself. 

On the 5th November, 1891, a statute was passed (55 Vic. 
No. 23) rendering all unregistered bills of sale entirely nugatory. 

The term “ bill of sale” includes also assignments and transfers 
of chattels, declarations of trusts of chattels without trausfer, inven- 
tories of chattels with receipts attached, receipts for purchase money 
of chattels, and any other assurances thereof, and also powers of 
attorney or authorities or licenses to take possession of chattels as 
security for a debt, and also any agreement by which any legal or 
equitable right to any chattels or to any charge or security thereon is 
conferred, whether such agreement is intended or not to be followed 
by the execution of any other instrument; but does not include 
assignments for the benefit of the assignors, creditors, marriage 
settlements or agreements therefor, transfers or assignments of a 
ship or vessel or a share thereof, transfers of goods in the ordinary 
course of business of any trade or calling, bills of sale of goods in 
foreign parts or at sea, bills of lading, India warrants, warehouse- 
keepers’ certificates, warrants or orders for the delivery of goods, or 
any other document used in the ordinary course of business as proof 
of the possession or control of chattels, or authorising, either by 
endorsement or delivery, the possessor of such document to transfer 
or receive the chattels represented, preferable liens on wool or crops 
or mortgages of sheep, cattle, or horses under “ The Mercantile Act of 
1867,” or debentures issued by any incorporated or joint-stock company 
and secured upon the capital stock to chattels of the company. 

The term “ chattel” includes goods, furniture, fixtures, and other 
articles capable cf complete transfer by delivery, but does not include 
chattel interests in real estate nur shares or interest in the stock or 
funds or securities of any Government, or in the capital or property 
of incorporated or joint stock companies, or choses in action, nor any 
stock or produce upon any land which by virtue of any covenant or 
agreement, or of the custom of the country, ought not to be removed 
from the land where the same was at the execution of the bill of sale. 

Bills of sale must, to be effective, give power to the holder to 
take possession of any chattels comprised therein, and time-payment 
contracts are subject to the Act. 
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The Act does not extend to any mortgage of any estate or interest 
in any land, tenement, or hereditament which the mortgagee being in 
possession demises to the mortgagor as his tenant at a fair and 
reasonable rent. 


Every bill of sale must be registered in the proper registry—? e., 
where the consideration exceeds £50, or is not expressed in money or 
value declared in money. If the chattels comprised in the bill of sale 
are described as being at a place not within either the Northern or 
Central districts, at the Supreme Court, Brisbane; if at a place within 
the Northern or Central districts, then at the office of registrar of 
those courts respectively. If the chattels are described as being at 
places in more than one district, the document must be registered in 
each. 


If the consideration does not exceed £50, the registry shall be 
the office of the clerk of petty sessions for the petty sessions district 
within which is the place where the chattels are described as being 
situated ; if situated in more than one district, then at the office for 
the district within which the residence of the person making the bill 
of sale is situated. 


If the chattels are not described as being at any specified place, 
they shall be deemed to be at the residence of the maker. <A bill of 
sale may be registered at two or more registries; must be renewed 
at least every three years or becomes inoperative. 


Provision is made for focusing returns of all bills of sale at the 
Supreme Court, Brisbane, as clerks of petty sessions are to transmit 
copies of entries to the Registrar of the Supreme Court, Brisbane, or 
of the Northern or Central Court, according as their districts are 
situated, and the registrars of the two latter transmit copies of their 
own entries, and also copies of all entries received by them from 
clerks of petty sessions to the Registrar of the Supreme Court, 
Brisbane. 


The following table furnishes particulars of the amounts registered 
and released during 1887-1896 :— 


Bills of Sale. 1887. | 1838. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Amounts registered ...| 409,042 254,899 301,877 295,615 242,970 
Amounts released as 71,121 | 104,341 51,459 49,992 101,887 
Bills of Sale. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
£ ED £ £ £ 
Amounts registered _... | 4,124,429 | 2,750,672 | 3,217,279 | 3,032,051 | 2,828,146 
Amounts released ie 30,546 21,781 29,683 19,507 61,163 
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The aggregate amounts of bills of sale registered between 1886 
and 1891 averaged only about £310,000 each year, whilst for the four 
subsequent years the average rose to £3,281,000. 


During the past two years the amount has declined somewhat. 
This was consequent upon the passing of the measure already referred 
to, which made the registration of bills of sale compulsory, and shows 
to what extent unregistered bills of sale were previously availed of. 
The fact that the Act was retrospective with regard to instruments in 
existence at the time of its passing occasioned the large amount of 
registration effected in 1892. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Under the provisions of “ The Companies Acts of 1863 to 1893” 
there have been 2,286 companies registered since 1870. The following 
are the particulars :— 


Noumper or Jorr Srock CoMPANtTEs. 


1871 cat 13 1880 nic 23 1889 | 
1872 ie 68 1881 on) SG. 1890 sas 98 
18738 386 22 1882 nee 93 1891 asp LA 
1874 bth 10 1883 363 84 1892 se LOO 
1875 ose V7, 1884 boo dich 1893 nh 92 
1876 foe 7 1885 pee ul 1894 = 89 
1877 cet iat 1886 ae IS 1895 peeny 230) 
1878 206 16 1887 aaa) wails} 1896 aOR 


1879 ane 5 1888 ey 202 


increased by way of compensation for an Excise duty levied on that article. 


Acid, acetic— 
Containing not more 
than 33 per cent. of 
acidity 
For every extra 10 per 
cent. or part thereof 
of acidity 
Acid, sulphurie 
Ale, Beer, Porter, Cider] 
and Perry 


Ale, Beer, Porter, Cider, 
and Perry 


APPENDIX A. 
There was a considerable alteration made in the Customs duties in 1896, and recently the duty on beer has been 


} per Ib., 3d. 


per lb., 1d. 


- per ewt., 5s. 
per gallon, 1s. 3d. 


ee six reputed quart bottles, 
1s. Gd. 


twelve reputed pint bottles, 


1s. 6d. 

ae and Lubricating per cwt., 6s. 

rease 
Arrowroot . per lb., 1d. 
Bacon . per |b., 3d. 
Barley per bushel, 9d. 
Barley, malting ... per bushel, 1s. 6d. 
Beans and Peas ... ... per bushel, 1s. 
Biscuits . per lb., 2d. 


Bitters, if containing not 
more than 25 per cent. 
of proof spirit 

Bitters, if containing 
more than 25 per cent. 
of proof spirit 


per gallon, 6s. 


per gallon, 14s. 


The following i is the present Customs tariff :— 
Blue : pen lbiead. 
Boots and Shoes, except 
india-rubber shoes (pre- 
sent English sizes to be 
the standard) — 
Men’s No. 6 oe 
upwards 
Youths’ Nos. 2-5... per dozen pairs, 21s. 
Boys’ Nos. 7-1 . per dozen pairs, 17s. 6d. 
Women’s No.3 =) 
upwards 
Girls’ Nos. 11-2 
Girls’ Nos. 7-10 
Boot Uppers, Men’s 


per dozen pairs, 33s. 


per dozen pairs, 19s. 6d. 


. per dozen pairs, 16s. 
. per dozen pairs, 11s. 6d. 
. per dozen pairs, 18s. 


Brandy _.. : . per proof gallon, 14s. 
Bran and Pollard . per bushel, 4d. 
Butter ae ... per lb., 3d. 
Butterine and _ other lie 2h 

similar products ; DT aed 


Candles ... per reputed Ib., 2d. 
Carriages— 
Tilburys, Dog-carts, ) 
Gigs, Boston 


Chaises, and other 
wheeled vehicles, } each, £10 
with or without 
springs or thorough 
braces 
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Carriages 
Express Waggons and ) 
Waggons for carry- 
ing goods, or Single 
or  Double-seated 
Waggons and Four- 
wheeled Buggies, 
without tops, 
mounted on springs 
and braces, and 
Hansom Cabs J 
Single and Double-) 
seated Waggons, | 
Waggonettes, and} each, £15 
Four-wheeled Bug- | 
gies, with tops J 
Omnibuses and 
Coaches, for carry- 
ing mails or pas- 


| 
L each, £12 


each, £20 


sengers 
Barouches, Broughams, 
Mail Phaetons, 


Drags, aie site| each, £30 


similar vehicles 


Chaff ty i ... per ton, 15s. 
Cement .... “bl ... per barrel, 2s. 
Cheesen iyi: fs ... per lb., 4d. 
Cakes del i fee petlber 2d: 
Chicory... . per lb., 6d. 


Chicory Root, kiln- dried.. . per lb., 3d. 


Cigars... 800 

Cigarettes (including i 
wrappers) 

Coal ‘ 

Cocoa and ‘Chocolate 

Chocolate woot egnene 

Coffee, roasted 

Coffee, raw 


=. per lb., 6s. 


OSPF 


per lb., 6s. 


.-- per ton, 2s. 
. per lb., 4d. 


per lb., 4d. 
. per lb., 6d. 
per lb., 4d. 


Confectionery and Sueendes per lb., 4d. 


Condensed Milk ... 
Cordials ; 
Cordage and Rope 
Corn F lour 


Doors, wood 


Farinaceous Food, pre- ) 
pared, not being 
wheaten flour or other- j 
wise specified 

Fish, pickled or salted, 
in casks, and onl 


Fish 


Fish, preserved (not 
salted) 


Flour : 
Fruits, dr ied 


. each, 4s 


pen reputed Moby Al, 
. per gallon, 14s. 


.. per et 8s. 
.. per reputed lb., 2d. 
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per lb., 2d. 


per lb., 1d. 


per dozen reputed Ibs., and 
in the same proportion 
for larger or smaller con- 
tents, 2s. 

. per ton of 2,000 lbs., 20s. 

. per lb., 3d. 


Fruits, bottled, or im tins 
or jars 


Fruit, pulp, and Fruit ? 
preserved by acids 


Geneva 5 : 

Ginger, preserved. ‘and : 
dried 

Glue 5cb aes wee 

Glucose 


Hams 

Hay 

Harmoniums é 
Hook and Eye Hinges 
Honey c 
Hops 


Tron Castings _—_ for 
building purposes and 
malleable Iron Sale 
ings 

Tron, corrugated ... 

Tron, galvanised ... 


Jams and Jellies ... 


per dozen reputed pints, and 
in the same proportion 
for larger or smaller con- 
tents, Is, 6d. 


per ewt., 5s. 


. per proof gallon, 14s. 


per lb, 4d. 
per lb., 2d. 


. per cwt., 10s. 


.. per lb., 3d. 
... per ton, 15s. 

. each, £3 

. per cwt., 6s. 
... per Ib., 3d. 

. per lb., Sd. 


per ewt., 3s. 


. per ewt., 25. 
. per cwt., 28 


per dozen reputed lbs., and 
in the same proportion 
for larger or smaller con- 
tents, 2s, 


Lard see 


Lead, piping and sheet 


Lead, white and red 


Leather (except other- 


wise enumerated) 


Maccaroni 
Maize 
Maizemeal 
Maizena 
Malt eae 
Methylated 
foreign 


Molasses and Syrups— 


. per lb., 14d. 


. per ewt., 2s. 


... per reputed Ib., 2d. 


. per ewt., 3s. 


per lb., 4d. 


4 per bushel, 8d. 


In packages contain- 2 


ing 1 gallon or under 
In any other packages... 


Mustard 


Nails 


Nuts, all sorts except 


cocoanuts 


Oats 
Oatmeal 
Old Tom 


A per reputed |b., 2d. 
... per reputed Ib., 2d. 
. per bushel, 4s. 6d. 


ere per liquid gallon, 5s. 


per cwt., 10s. 
per ewt., 7s. 6d. 


. per 1b., 3d. 


... per bushel, 8d. 


. per ewt., 3s. 


per lb., 3d. 


. per ewt., 4s. 


s per proof gallon, 14s. 
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Oils— 

Castor, packed in bottles, 
jars, and other vessels 
(not exceeding one 
gallon in size), as 
under— 

Quarter- pints and ) 
smaller sizes 

Half-pints and over ) 
quarter-pints 

Pints and over half- 
a-pint 


— 


Quarts and over a) 
pint J 

Over a quart and not 
exceeding agallon } 


Chinese, in bulk 


Cod Liver, in hottle 
Cod Liver, in bulk 
Colza, in bulk ... re 


Vegetable Oils, in 


Linseed and sin} 
bulk 


per dozen, 6d. 
per dozen, 1s. 
per dozen, 2s. 
per dozen, 4s. 


per dozen, 12s. 


.. per gallon, 1s. 


per dozen reputed pints, and 
in the same proportion 
for larger or smaller con- 
tents, 2s. 


. per gallon, ls. 


per gallon, 1s. 


per gallon, 1s. 


Oils—continued : 

Mineral and all other) 
oils not otherwise | 
enumerated (except } 
perfumed oils) and | 
Turpentine 

Neatsfoot, in bulk *: 

Salad, packed in bottles, 

jars, and other vessels 
(not exceeding one 
gallon in size), as 
under— 
Quarter-pints and ‘ 
smaller sizes 
Half-pints and al 
quarter-pints 
Pints and over half- ; 
a-pint 
Quarts and over I 
pint 
Over aquart and not 
exceedingagallon ) 
Onions 
Opium nae f 
Organs, cabinet ... sph 


Paper Bags, not printed... 
Paper Bags, printed 
Patent Groats 

Paints, wet and dry 


per gallon, 6d. 


. per gallon, Ls. 


per dozen, 6d. 
per dozen, 1s. 
per dozen, 2s. 
per dozen, 4s. 


per dozen, 12s. 


... per ton, 20s, 
. per lb, 20s. 


each, £3 


per ewt., 8s. 


. per ewt., 12s. 6d. 
Pha penulbepeds 
... per ewt., 3s. 


«2 


P 


“dilavi 


Pearl Barley ae see perilby, lide 
Peel, dry and drained... per Ib., 2d. 
Pepper Br Hd coo jee Mo}, Stel. 
Pianos, upright ... ssa GON, ZAe 


Pianos, horizontal, 
square, grand or semi- > each, £12 
grand 
Pickles, packed in bottles, 
jars, and other vessels 
(not exceeding one gallon 
‘n size), as under— 
Quarter - pints and 
smaller sizes 
Half-pints and over 
quarter-pints 
Pints and over half- 
a-pint 
Quarts and over a pint per dozen, 4s. 
Over aquartand not ‘ per dozen, 12s. 


‘ per dozen, 6d. 
‘ per dozen, 1s. 


per dozen, 2s. 


exceedinga gallon 


Pork (notincluding mess per Ib., 2d. 


pork) 
Pork, mess eae sao jose Moy, Hol, 
Potatoes ... .. per ton, 15s. 


Preserved Most. eae 
salted) and Extract ot 


4s, 


per dozen reputed Ibs., and 
in the same proportion for 

Nest larger or smaller contents, 
ea 


Rice oa at 
Rum, foreign 


Sago 

Salt Beef . 

Sarsaparilla, if contain- 
ing not more than 25 
percent. of proof spirit 

Sarsaparilla, if contain- 
ing more than 25 per 
cent. of proof ape 

Sashes 


eeepet Dy ld. 
. per proof gallon, 14s, 


. per lb., 1d. 


a per lb., 1d. 


per gallon, 6s. 


per gallon, 14s. 


per pair, 4s. 


Sauces, packed in “Dottles, 
jars, and other vessels 
(not exceeding one gallon 


in size), as under— 
Quarter-pints and 
smaller sizes 
Half-pints and over 
quarter-pints 
Pints and over half- 
a-pint 


per dozen, 6d. 
} per dozen, 1s. 
per dozen, 2s. 


Quarts and over a pint per dozen, 4s. 


Overa quart and not 
exceedingagallon 
Snuff és So 
Soap 


; per dozen, 12s. 


* per Ibi; Ss: 
. per ewt., 10s. 


Soap and Washing P Powders s per lb., 2d. 


Soap, perfumed, ‘fancy, 
and toilet 


t per lb., 3d. 
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Soda, bicarbonate 
Soda Crystals 
Spices Ae 

Split Peas . ee 
Spirits, perfumed oe 
Spirits, all other ... 
Starch 606 af 
Starch, in cardboard and 


other boxes, containing 


as under— 
Under half-pound 
One pound and over t 
half-a-pound 
Two pounds andover ‘ 
one pound 
Four pounds and 
over two pounds i 
Stearine 
Sugar, raw 
Sugar, refined 


. per ewt., 1s. 
... per ewt., 2s. 
... per lb., 3d. 
... per lb., 1d. 
... per liquid gallon, 20s. 
... per gallon, 14s. 
. per lb., 2d. 


. per dozen, 1s. 


per dozen, 2s. 
per dozen, 4s. 


per dozen, 8s. 


. per lb., 13d. 
pon 19Kee ewt., 5s. 
. per cwt., 6s. 8d. 


Tapioca paper alc 
Tallow . per lb., 13d. 
Tanks, iron each, 8s. 


Tea, in paper, cardboard, 
or other packets, made 
up for sale by retail— 

Half-pound and under 
Over half-pound 
Tea se 508 


per packet, 4d. 
. per lb., 8d. 
. per Ib., 6d. 


Timber Logs { 
Timber, undressed of = 


scantling 96 square 
inches and over 
Timber, dressed and 
under96 square inches 
The duty on timber to ‘be 
estimated as of a thick- 
ness of one inch, and to 
be in proportion "for any 
greater thickness. Any 
thickness under one inch 
to be reckoned as one 
inch. 
Tobacco, manufactured 
Tobacco, unmanu- } 
factured, entered to be 
manufactured in the 
Colony.—At the time 
of removal from a 
Customs bond, or | 
from an 
ship to any licensed | 


manutactory for 
manufacturing — pur- 
poses only into 
tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes J 


per ie upon feet, 


1s. 
a me _ supe feet, 


sawn of a canting per 100 superficial feet, 3s. 


per lb., 4s. 


importing ‘ per lb., 2s 
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Turpentine 
Twine do 
Vermicelli 
Vinegar, in bottle 
Vinegar, in wood 
Wheat 


Whiting ... 
Whisky «+ 


Wine, sparkling ... 


‘Wine, other kinds 
Writing Paper, cut 


Case Spirits— 


Reputed contents of two, three, or four gallons shall 
be charged on and after the first day of March, 
1889, as follows:—Two gallons, and under, as 
two gallons; and not exceeding three, as three 
gallons; over three, and not exceeding four 


four gallons, 


... per gallon, 6d. 
. per lb., 13d. 


... per reputed Ib., 2d. 
6 reputed quarts, 1s. 


12 reputed pints, 1s. 


. per gallon, 9d. 


... per bushel, 4d. 
. per ton, 7s. 6d. 
. per proof gailon, 14s. 
. per gallon, 10s, 
. per gallon, 6s. 
reper lbsc2ds 


Excise Dury, 


Spirits  ... an ... per proof gallon, 12s. 
Methylated Spirits ... per liquid gallon, 2s. 
Tobacco... nt ... per lb., 1s. 


Cigarsiiere, bhi ... per lb., 28: 
Cigarettes... one eee permis 28. 
Beer bs aS ... per gallon, 3d. 


Export Dury. 
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Log Cedar 500 ..» per 100 superficial feet, 2s. 


Sawn Cedar, over4 inches 


<4 GLACE ; per LOO superficial feet, 2s. 


ScoY 


Arriches Exemprep rrom Dory, 


Agricultural Implements and machines, namely :— 


Acme harrows 
Cane shavers 
Chaft-cutting machines 
Cheese pressers . 
Circular éoultenay 
Clod crushers 
Corn crushers 
Cultivators 
Dairy refrigerators 
Dise harrow be 
Drill-wheel hoe cultivator 
Earth scoops... 
Fertiliser and drill com- 
bined 
Field and garden rollers 
Furrower, marker, hiller, 
and ridger combined 
Gang ploughs 
Grain cleaners and dress- 
ing machines 
Grain mills aa wes 
Grain separators 
Grain sowers 
Hay presses ae 
Hedge cutting and 
trimming 
Horse hoe and cultivator 
combined 


: 
—--———_— 


a 
ee eee 


From 31st March, 1897. 


Agricultural Implements and machines—continued : 


Horse hoes 
Horse rakes 
Huskers and shellers 
Mowing machines 
Potato raisers . 
Rake and plough com- 
bined 
Reapers ... a 
Root cutters ... 
Scarifiers ee 
Screening 


Seed drills og “| Krom 31st March, 1897. 


Sifting 
Smutters.. sat 
Spading harrows 
Strawsonisers 
Straw stackers ... 
Stubble diggers ... 
Stump extractors 
Stump-jumping ploughs 
Sulky ploughs 
Thatch making . fe 
Threshers f ae | 
Winnowing machines tiga) 
Alkaline earth 
Alumina 
American oak for staves. 
Animals, alive. 


} From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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Arrictes Exemprep FroM Duvy—continued: 


Anchors over 8 ewt. 

Antifermentine a ee) 

Art materials and mediums, | 
including canvasses mounted 


or in rolls, brushes, &e. 


Art pictures, printed, used as | 
studies or copies by artists J 


Artists’ colours st ae 

Asbestos, unmanufactured | 

Ash timber, in Ph ank ane 

Asphalt : bee ... From 31st March, 1897. 
| 


Backs (wooden) for brushes | 
Bagging and wool-bagging. 


Ballast, being stone unsuitable 


for building purposes, gravel ( From 31st March, 1897. 


sand, or earth 
Bark for tanning 


Bark (long) in bundles. 


Bass and bristles nea 


From 380th Sept., 1896. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Bicycle and tricycle parts and ) 
accessories, rough and un- 
finished, namely:—- Brackets, 
lugs, fork sides, rims, chain 
wheels and chain rings, 
hubs, handle bars, stems 
and T pieces, seat pillar 
stems and T' pieces, crowns 


and crown plates, spokes, } From 30th Sept., 1896. 


forkand tube strengtheners, 
steel stamping and forgings, 
and any other part or parts 
which may come in rough 
and unfinished, as may be 
specified from time to time 
by the Treasurer and pub- 
lished in the Gazette es 


Birthday cards 

Blocks 

Boiler plates, boiler tubes. 

Bolts and nuts es 

Books, copy—for schools, with 
printed headings 

Books (printed), “except for advertising purposes. 

Bookbinders’ leather and cloth. 

Bottles, empty 

Bottling wire. 

Boots, Children’s, 0 to 6. 

Braces, rachet. 


From 31st March, 1897. 


From 31st March, 1897. 
From 30th Sept., 1896. 


From 31st March, 1897. 
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ARTICLES EXEMPTED FROM Dury—continued : 


Brass—bar, sheet, and rolled. 

Brass cocks and valves 

Brass, mgot i 

Brass screw wire, wove wire, 
and gauze 

Brimstone. 

Buckles of every description. 

Bunting, in the piece From 31st March, 1897. 

Buttons, braids, tapes, waddings, pins, needles; and 
such minor articles required in the making up of 
apparel, boots, shoes, hats, caps, saddlery, upholstery, 
carriage and other vehicles, umbrellas, ee and 
suns hades, as may be enumerated in any order of the 
Treasurer and published in the Government Gazette. 


From 31st March, 1897. 


Cabbage-tree leaf 
Candlewick 
Cane shredders. 
Canvas as =) 
Capsules for bottles 6a = 
Cartridges for sporting pies | 
poses, filled and unfilied 
Cartridge fillers and re-cappers { 
Carriage and cart makers’ 
materials, namely :—Axles, 
axle-boxes, and whip sockets J 


as } From 30th Sept., 1896. 


\ Poin 31st March, 1897. 


Carriage shafts, spokes, felloes, ) , : 
naves, hubs, bent wheel rims From 31st March, 1897. 


Carriage and cart makers’ materials, namely :—Spring 
steel, brass hinges, tacks, tire-bolts, shackleholders, 
rubber cloth and American cloth. 


Castor-oil seed Aa ae iy aes ; 
Castor-oil in bulk... 500 ; daboney SUSAN uN REI 
Chaff-eutting knives. 

Chalk ... : 

Chloride of lime. 

Christmas cards 

Cocoanuts. 

Coin—gold, silver, and bronze. 
Copper—sheet, plain, ingot, rod, wire. 

Copper nails, piping, and wire (thread- covered). 


Copper, perforated, and copper ) pom 31st March, 1897 
gauze ; Ste! ; 
i" From 30th Sept., 1896. 


From 31st March, 1897. 


From 31st March, 1897, 


Copper, bar and scrap 
Copper-wire rope 
Copper tacks, copper rivets, 
copper clouts, and Flemish 
nails 
Copperas. 
Corks, cork, and cork socking 
Corn sacks (jute), to contain 
3 bushels 
Cotton wicks ... 
Cotton waste ... 
Cotton wool . 
Cotton-seed oil) 


From 31st March, 1897. 


From 81st March, 1897. 


From 30th Sept., 1896, 


eee eee 
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Articies ExemMprep 


Cotton and linen thread, sewing, knitting, embroidery, 
crochet, crochet thread, sewing silks and twists. 
Cream separators. 
Cream testers. 
Curiosities, antique. 
Cylinders and tubes contain- 
ing gas or ammonia 
Diving pumps and dresses. 
Diving dress parts, namely :— ) 
Helmets, corsets, cup 
leathers, valves, springs and 
screws, corset screws, nuts 
and keys, pump spanners, 
pipe couplings, face glasses, | 
repairing cloth in solution 
Dredgers and steam tugs to be 
used in execution of harbour 
works 
Droppers and standards for } From 31st March, 1897. 
wire fencing 
Drugs and chemicals, viz. :— 
Acetate of soda... 
Acid, boracie 
Acid, benzoic | 
Acid, carbolic .. ais 
Acid, citric ee oe | 
J 


‘ From 81st March, 1897. 


Acid, oxalic 
Acid, phosphoric : 
Acid, pyrogallic... ae 


FRoM Duty—continued : 


Drugs and chemicals—continued : 


Acid, salicylic... 56 
Acid, sulphurous a0 | 
Acid, tannic eae 
Acid, tartaric .... ws | 
| 


Albertine a act 
Aloes_... ae 506 
Alum ... 6c 
Ammonia : 
Anti toxin serums 
Arsenic ... a6 
Ea carbon... | Prom lst March, 1897. J 
Calumba root ... bob B 
Camphor se Bde 5 
Carbolate of lime aoe = 
Carbonate of potash | 
Caseara bark 
Caustic potash ... 
Chloride of gold and tin 
Cinchona bark ... Bop 
Collodion oe ae 
Cream of tartar ... meee) 
Cyanide of potassium ... From 80th Sept., 1896. 
Ergot... ah ... From 31st March, 1897. 
is 
Garfield Tea... .. From 80th Sept., 1896. & 


Ne) 


ARTICLES EXEMPTED FROM Duty—continued: 


Drugs and chemicals—continued : 


Gentian root 
Glacialine 
Glycerine 

lodine EA 
Ipecacuanha root 
Lithofuge 
Nitrate of silver 
Nut galls 

Nux vomica 
Pearl-ash 
Phosphorus 
Saltpetre 

Senega root 
Silicate of soda . 
Soda nitrate 
Soda sulphate 
Soda, caustic 
Sulphur as 


Sulphate of copper or 


bluestone 


Sulphate of barytes 
Sulphate of iron 


Sulphate of ammonia. 


Sulphate of magnesia 
Sulphate of potash 
Sulphate of quinine 
Sulphide of sodium 


Boe) 


ae rom 31st March, 1897. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


From 31st March, 1897. 
From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Lo 
= From 81st March, 1897. 


OOF 


Drugs and chemicals—continued : 
‘Superphosphate Claes? From 31st March, 1897. 
Strychnine tes sh y 

Dye. 


Elastic a) 

Electro- plating materials, | 
namely :— Nickle anodes, | 
nickle salts, rouge composi- 
tion, Tripoli composition, 
wire scratch brushes, polish- | 
ing mops, wheels, felt, a 
leather 

Engine packing 

Engravers’ prepared plates 0 or 
process blocks 

Explosives, bellit, roburite, 
sporting powder, and per- 
cussion caps 
dynamite, gelatine dynamite, lithofracteur, blasting 
powder, fuse, detonators, and other explosives. 


From 31st March, 1897, 
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Eyelet punches and eyelets. 


Family portraits and clothing 
(old) om 30th Sept., 1896. 
Felt and felt sheathing 
Fibre, cocoanut. 
Fire engines. 


ARTICLES Exemprep rrom Duty—continued: 


Fish oil in bulk one san) es ; 
Fish, frozen and fresh aoe ‘ From 30th Sept., 1896. 
Flax. 

Flock. 

Fruit, green ... 6 a 

Flowers, cut ... * ) 


pers 30th Sept., 1896. 


Game, frozen and fresh 


Garden seeds, bulbs, trees, and shrubs. 
Gimp, silk or cotton. 

Glaziers’ tools. 

Gold, unmanufactured. 


Gold leaf wee bes . ~=From 31st March, 1897. 


Graining combs. 


Grass yarn or grass rope, From 30th Sept., 1896 
twisted w : 


Grindstones. 
Gutta percha. 


Hatmakers’ materials, namely :—Felt hoods, shellac, 
galloons, spale- boards for hat- boxes, black silk plush, 
cap-peaks, straps and hat 
leathers, cork tips and sides, From 30th Sept., 1896. 
corrugated cork and vents 


Heirlooms, which have been in ) 
use and which have been | 
left by will to, or inherited 
by, the importer, provided 
that such articles are not 
imported for sale, and that >From 80th Sept., 1896. 
the intrinsic value thereof 
does not exceed 75 per 
centum of the value of new 
articles of a similar descrip- 
tion 3 

Hemp. 

Hessian. 

Hides, raw. 

Hooks and eyes. 


Hose, india-rubber and canvas) 
Hydraulic lifts aad a From 31st March, 1897, 


India-rubber. 
India-rubber insertion 
India-rubber in solution 
Infusorial earth 

Ink, ruling 

Ink, printing. 
Insulating materials ... 
Tron, ore. 

Iron, plain sheet (not including galvanised). 
Tron, pig. 

Tron, bar. 


a i From 31st March, 1997. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 
From 81st March, 1897, 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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Artictes ExemMetEp From Dury—continued : 


Tron, rod—from ;8,ths to } inch; channel iron, angle and 
tee iron, rolled i iron joists up to 10 inches by 5 5 inches. 

Iron, scrap. 

Tron, hoop. 

Tron sleepers, fish plates, ) 
points and crossings, switch- 
box for ortable. railways oe F 
ee eee bolts y has 31st March, 1897. 

Tron, sheet, chequered and 
gauze 

Tron pipes, cast 

Ivory. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Jewellers’ tools— 
Bellows ... 
Broaches or rimers 


wae 


Burnishers 
Doming punches and dies 
Drawplates 
Drawtongs, bench and 
band . From 81st March’ 1897. 


Emery wheels... 

Felt, wool, leather polish- 
ing wheels 

Furnace bodies ... 

Gauges 

Guar ers and scoopers 

Ingot moulds 


Mallets ... a Hs) 


Jewellers’ tools—continued : 
Nippers ... an a) 
Ryerss G..: 
Polishing lathe heads 
Polishing lathes .. 
Saw-frames 
Screwdrivers 
Triblets for rings 
Tweezers. 

Watch and clock brushes J 


Ute ee ds Re ... From 380th Sept., 1896. 


Kapock. 


Lead, pig. 


Leather —patent, enamelled, kid, hogskins, levant, 


morocco, and imitations ANS Eas 


Leather grained, 
chamois, chrome, and glace 


Linotype metal 

Linseed 

Liquid stain tor leather 

Lithographic stones. 

Lithographic ink and colours. 

Locomotives under ten inch 
cylinders 


a ‘ From 31st March, 1897. 


Russia, t From 31st March, 1897. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 
From 31st March, 1897. 
From 30th Sept., 1896. 


i From 30th Sept., 1896. 


GOP 
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Artictes Exempren From Dury—continued : 


Machinery of the following descriptions, not including 
engines and boilers— 
Flour-milling. 
Bookbinding and ruling machines. 
Yaryan evaporators. 
Canning machines. 
Steam- threshing mac hinery. 

Machinery for ¢ arding, spinning, weaying, and finishing 
the manufacture of fibrous material, “and cards for 
such machinery. 

Machinery used in the manufacture of paper and 
felting. 


Machinery — 
Centrifugals—multiple effets. 
Dry air, for refrigerating, without engine. 
Freezing machines , not including engine power. 
Gas engines. 
Portable engines. 
Sewing machines. 
Traction engines and steam ploughs. 
Tubing for artesian wells. 


Machines, namely— 
Planing machines and machines for joinery, Hot-air 
machinery for drying timber, Hydraulic hat-moulds, 
knitting machines, printing machines and presses, 
but not the motive power (if any) for same. 
Machinery for telegraphic purposes. 


engines, namely :— 


Machines and machinery, not including boilers and 


A merican band-saw frames )} 


Bag-folding ae eae 

Bark-cutting ... sen 

Biscuit, for cutting and 
stamping designs 

Bone crushing ... wath 

Bootmaking oats wae 

Bottle washing we 

Brick and tile making 

Burring, used by fell- 


mongers 

Burring, used in woollen 
factories 

Button fastening es 


Button-making ... ie 
Cash registering and 


numbering 
Cloth cutting ... si 
Condensers an rae 
Corrugated iron curving 
Darning ... ies oe 
Drilling . a 


Drying (Cummer style) 
Electric, and fittings ... 


|. From 31st March, 1897. 


Electrotyping... née 
Embossing BAG Pa 
Engine governors ee) 
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Artictes EXeEMPrep FROM Duty—continued : 


Machines and machinery, not including boilers and 
engines—continued : 


Hyelet ... ae net 

Felting é 

Flock making 

Fret saw ... 

Hruit paring 

Fruit preserving 

Honeycomb making 

Horse clippers 

Label cutting 

Lathes 

Manure ... 

Mincing ... 

Oil expressing ... 

Patent brakes for loco- 
motives aud motors 

Pill making 

Plate bending 

Platform w eighbridges .. 

Printers’ and bookbinders’ 

Punching tele Ao 

Punching and flaring 
hoops 

Rice dressing and Ponce 

Rubber stamp making .. 

Shaping .. $56 en 

Shearing, for iron 


| From 31st March, 1897. 


TOF 


Machines and machinery, not including boilers and 
engines—continued : 


Sheep shearing, and all) 
parts thereof 
Slotting ... From 31st March, 1897. 
Soda water nap ra| 
Steam hammers ... A) 
Stone breakers 
Stone grinding (for } 
printers) 
Tinsmiths ies 
Tobacco cutting ... 
Twine balling 
Washing and scouring, F 31st March, 1897. 
for ‘manufacture Oia oe ae 
blankets and rugs 
Washing and wringing, 
all kinds 
Wire net making sae 
Woodworkers’ boring ...) 
Mining machinery, namely :— 
Air compressors .. 
Ball mills for crushing 
quartz 
Rock drills , 
Roller mills for crushing 
quartz 
Steel rings for quartz mills } 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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rFrom 30th Sept., 1896. 


Artiores Exemrisp rrom Duty—continued: 


Mining machinery—continued : 
= Sereens and gratings... 
Vanners ... sa ant 
Machines and machinery, and 
parts thereof, required for 
mining purposes, agricul- 
tural, pastoral, or other pur- 
poses, which are not specified, 
and are of newinvention,and 
of a deseription not hereto- 
fore made in Queensland, as ; 
may be exempted from time 
to time by the Governor in 
Council, and published in 
the Gazette 
Machine belting, not leather 
Magic lanterns ‘and slides ... } Bromplsi March L347. 
Malleable iron piping. 
Manure, guano. 
Maps, charts, and globes. 
Marble, unwrought ... 
Materials, for scientifie pur- 
poses, of china, earthenware, 
and porcelain 
Metal fittings for portmanteaus, travelling bags, and 
leggings. 
Metal frames for bags and satchels. 
Metal tubing, except tin, zine welded, and lead. 
Millet straw ... a From 30th Sept., 1896. 


‘ From 380th Sept., 1896. 


= 


From 31st Maich, 1897. 


Mould boards and shears, steel, 
for ploughs and steel beams 
Mill stones. 

Mill silk. 

Muntz metal. 

Musie. 

Myrabolans, unground .. From 30th Sept., 1896. 


i From 31st March, 1897. 


Naval and military stores imported for the service of 
the Colonial Governments, or for the use of Her 
Majesty’s land or sea forces. 

Newspapers, printed. 


Newlandite ... From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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* § Brom 31st March, 1897. 
Oars ah ie 3 
Oil of rhodium. 
Oil engines and fittings which | 
can be only used for oil 
engines 
Opticians’ muterials— 
Optical tools, lenses, 
rough-edged 
Spectacle and eye-glass 
frames, empty, and 
repairing parts 
Spectacle and eye-glass 
cases, empty 3 


Oakum a eb i 


+ From 380th Sept., 1896. 


Ores. 


shiz 


Arrrictes Exempren From Dury—continued : 


Outside packages, in which goods are ordinarily imported 
and which are of no commercial value except as 
covering for goods. 


Packages returned empty, in) 
which Queensland produce 
has beenexported, namely:-— 
Crates, bales, and _ bags, 
provided that the number | 4 ; 
of such articles re-imported Ganon sObapSepieatee 
by any person or firm is not 
ereater than that exported 
by them, and are of a similar 
size and kind 3 


Paint brushes aes ... From 31st March, 1897. 

Paper patterns. 

Paper, hand-made or machine-made, book or writing, of 
sizes not less than the size known as“ demy” when in 
original wrappers, and with uncut edges as it leaves 


the mill. 


Paper (printing) —... ... From 3lst March,1897. 


Pallet knives. 


937 


Passengers’ cabin furniture and baggage, and passengers’ 
personal effects (not including vehicles, musical 
instruments, glassware, chinaware, silver and gold 
plate and plated goods, and furniture other than cabin 
furniture), which are imported with and by passengers 
bond fide for their own personal use and not imported 
for the purpose of sale. 


Patent porcelain or steel roller for flour mills. 


Persons coming to reside per- | 
manently in Queensland 
may import a oe | 
furniture and effects which P S . 
have been in use, and are not com 30th Sept., 1896, 
imported for sale, up to the 
value of one  bundred 
pounds (£100) duty free J 
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Phormium tenax. 

; ‘ . ees 

Phosphorized pollard and dis-) pom 30th Sept., 1898. 
tributing carts for same 


Photographie materials — 
Cameras, sensitised plates, ¢ From 31st March, 1897. 
lenses, and mounts 

Picture cards for schools. 

Plated nails. 


ARTICLES ExemMprep From Dury—continued: 


Pottery materials, namely :—) 
Potters lead, Paris white, 
ground body manganese, 
oxides of chrome, copper, 
zine, tin, black cobalt and 
uranium, suboxide of copper, | 
carbonate of iron, bichro- 
mate of potash, white fluor- | From 380th Sept., 1896. 
spar, ball clay, and Brandon 
mineral paint, ground flint, 
cornish stone, china clay, 
ground glass, felspar, granite 
shavings, glaze for porcelain 
or china 


Preservitas... wate bao) 

Precious stones, unset. 

Pumps a0 abe ... From3lst March, 1897. 
Quicksilver. 


Rattans, canes, and willows. 
pees for Friendly Societies i From 81st March, 1897. 


Reaper and binder—combined, strippers. 


Saddlers’ tools oe ... From 31st March, 1897. 

Saddlers’ ironmongery, such as hames, and mounts for 
harness, straining, surcingle, brace, girth, and roller 
webs; collar check, saddle serge. 


Saddle-trees. 
Saddle binding. 
Safety matches. 
Salt. 


Scientifie instruments, being ; From 31st March, 1897. 


metal or glassware 
Seaming twine. 
Sheep dip ae 3 
Sheep lick ... cab 
Shoe pegs, peg wood, 


ae ‘ From 31st March, 1897. 


Shoemakers’ nails, viz.:—Sparrow-bills, wrought and 
cast tips, bright and black malleable hobs, wrought 
hobs, nuggets, Hungarian cut sprigs, steel bills, 
tingles, iron and brass rivets. 

Shot nae i From 31st March, 1897. 

Silver—bar, ingot, and sheet 

Silver, unmanufactured. 

Silver leaf... oo 300 

Skins, raw. 

Slates, school, 

Slate pencils. 

Soda, ash. 

Sizeoline and hytra size 

Soap colourings 

Specimens of ‘natural ‘history. 

Split wood staves 2a From 30th Sept., 1896. 

Staymakers’ binding, eyelet-holes, corset-fasteners, 
jean, lasting, and cotell. 


From 81st March, 1897. 


; a From 30th Sept., 1896. 
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Articitrs Exespren From Duty—continued: 


Starch, manufactured in bond from imported rice, 
under such restrictions and regulations as the 
Treasurer may impose. 

Staples for wire fencing ... From31st March,1897. 

Steel wire rope. 

Steel rails. 

Steel—unwrought, sheet, bar, angle, and tee. 

Straw, mill, and paste boards. 

Straw plaits, palm-leaf plaits, Tuscan plaits. 


Surgical and dental appliances and instruments, 
namely :-— 

Aspirators, atomizers for ) 
surgical purposes only, band- 
ages, basins (pus), batteries, 
galvanic __ belts, surgical | 
binders, bistouries, bottles, | 
injection bougies, brushes 
(throat), catheters, chairs 
(dental, complete), chairs | From 31st March, 1897. 
(operating, surgical), dila- f 
tors, elevators, bed-clothes, 
enemas, exhausters, breast 
forceps, head-rests (dental), 
inhalers, injectors, instru- 
ments, namely :—amputa- 
tion, cupping, dissecting, 
ear, eye; midwifery, tooth, J 


} 


SOP 


Surgical and dental appliances and instruments— 
continued : 

uterine, and veterinary, in- } 
struments and engines used | 
in dental operations, lancets, 
lamps (used solely for sur- 
gical or dental purposes), 
laryngoscopes, —_pessaries, : 
probes, protectors (chest), - From 31st March, 1897. 
pumps (stomach), specula, 
splints, stethoscopes, stock- 
ings (elastic, silk), suspen- 
ders, syringes, _ trocars, 
trusses, tubes, and urino- 
meters J! 
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Tailors’ trimmings, namely :—French canvas, buckram, 
wadding, padding; silk worsted, and cotton bindings 
and braids; stay binding. 

Tar, Stockholm : oa 

Thimbles Sane gear) ... ¢ From 81st March, 1897 

Tinfoil eae ee 

Tin plates. 

Tools, namely— 

Grindery tools, edge-planes, kit, peg, shaves, and welt- 
trimmers. 

Adzes, anvils, augers, serew and shell and auger bits. 

Awls, awl pads, and hafts. 

Axes, hatchets, tomahawks. 


ARTICLES EXEMPTED FROM Dutry—continued : 


Tools—continued : 

Bevels, blowpipes. 

Braces and bits, and breastdrills. 

Bruzzes for wheelwrights. 

Bung-borers: 

Brushes, patent roller for blockmaking. 

Chisels and gouges. 

Choppers and cleavers, butchers’. 

Compasses— dividers. 

Compasses —carpenters’ and coopers’. 

Diamonds, glaziers’. 

Files and rasps. 

Forks—digging, hay, and stable. 

Hoes—garden, plantation. 

Knives—butchers’, hay, pruning, putty, saddlers’, 
shoemakers’, cane. 

Needles of all sorts. 

Palms, leather. 

Planes and plane-irons. 

Rules, tapes, and chains—measuring. 

Saws of all kinds, but not the machinery (if any) 
connected therewith. 

Scissors, scrapers (ship). 

Serews—bench, brass, coach, galvanised, hand, table, 
wood. 

Scythes and scythe-handles. 

Shears—garden, hedge, sheep, tailors’, tinmen’s. 

Shovels—iron or wood. 

Sickles, spades. 


Tools —continued : 

Spokeshaves, shaves, and spoke trimmers. 

Squares. 

Squeezers, cork. 

Steels, butchers’. 

Stocks and dies, and taps for same. 

Saddlers’ tools, namely:—Rein rounders, claw, 
carving, French edge, patent leather tools, wheels, 
rosette cutters. 

Trowels. 

Vices, and patent saw-vices. 

Tools—Hammers (mining), ) 
picks (mining) ak esl 

Trace and plough chains, and | From 31st March, 1897. 
iron hames ... Bas Sal 

Traps, iron and steel... #8 

Twine, for net-making, only 
when imported by net- > From 30th Sept., 189¢. 
makers an ap Ao 

Type. 


Typewriters. 
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sas 


’ 


Umbrella-makers’ materials, namely :—Sticks, runners, 
notches, caps, ferrules, cups, ribs, stretchers, tips, 
and rings, for use in the making of umbrellas, para- 
sols, and sunshades, 
reversible and levantine silk 
mixtures, of not less than > From 30th Sept., 1896, 
44 inches in width 
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Articnes ExemMperep From Duty—continued: 


Valonia, unground From 30th Sept., 1596. 


‘Whalebone. 


Wheels and axles, steel ne 

Wire, iron—plain, barbed, and From 31st March, 1897. 
galvanised ... ap ee 

Wire, steel... 


Wire, heel .. 

Wire netting. 

Wooden hoops for casks. 
Wool, unmanufactured .. From 30th Sept., 1396. 


From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Wool packs... ask ... From 31st March, 1897. 


Works of art, namely :—) 

Paintings, engravings, and | 

statuary ee ... + From 31st March, 1897. 
Yarn—Russian, Italian, and | 

COlteeeg ates oss 
Yarn—jute and hemp From 30th Sept., 1896. 


Zine. 


Articles and materials (as may from time to time 
be specified by the Treasurer) which are suited only for, 
and are to be used and applied solely in, the fabrication 
of goods within the colony. All decisions of the 
Treasurer in reference to articles sv admitted free to be 
published from time to time in the Government Gazette. 


Ap Vatorem Duttss. 


Alpaca cloth, with border 

Cotton piece goods 

Crimean flannel, in the piece 
Furniture springs 

Linen piece goods 

Moleskin, in the piece 

Paper, except otherwise enumerated 
Tailors’ trimmings :—Italians 
Union ticks, in the piece 

Zanella cloth, with border 


———-- 


For every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, 
a duty of five pounds, 


OLF 
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Ap Vatorem Durirs—continued : 


Bags and sacks, being bran, corn sacks (except jute 
corn sacks to contain 3 bushels, free, 81st March, 
1897), flour, gunny, ore, and sugar bags and 
mats 

Bicycles and tricycles 

Boot cloth 

Burnishing ink 

Carriage-makers’ materials, viz.:—Carriage springs, 
carriage trimmings, carriage cloth in the piece 

Castors for furniture 

Casks, and staves and heads imported in shooks 

Cigarette papers 

Cocoa-beans, raw 

Cotton, raw 

Cutlery 

Curled hair 

Drapery and Millinery, viz. :— 

Bonnet shapes 
Cotton blind nets 
Cords—cotton, linen 
Worsted (in hanks, coils, and reels) 
Piece goods, viz. :— 
Baize 
Bedford cord 
Cloths 
Dress goods 
Flannel 
Linseys 
Mosquito nets and valence nets 


} 


For every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, 
a duty of fifteen pounds. 
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Ap VatorEmM DutiErs—continued 


Drapery and Millinery—continued : 
pore goods—continued : 
Ribbons 
Serges and estamenes 
Silks 
Trimmings (mantle and dress) 
Tweeds 
Velvets and velveteens 
Woollens 

Wool (Berlin and knitting) 

Carpeting, druggeting, floorcloth, oilcloth (in the 
piece) 

Lace (cotton and silk) 

Straw hats and bonnets (untrimmed and unlined, 
paper and glazed calico not to be considered 
lining) 

Gilt mouldings for pictures 
Glass-stoppers for sodawater bottles 
Hair-seating for furniture 
Ironmongery and hardware, viz. :— 

Door-knobs— glass, brass, and china 

Emery cloth, emery paper, emery powder 

Hammers (except mining) 

Hinges (except otherwise enumerated) 

Holy stones 

Trons—hatters’, Italian, smoothing, and tailors’ 

Latches 

Locks 

Mortice furniture, all kinds, 


a Sa ee Se) 


For every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, 


a duty of fifteen pounds. 
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Ap Vatorrm Dotirs—continued: 

Tronmongery and hardware—continued : 

Patent door-springs 

Pencils, carpenters’ 

Sash-fasteners 

Tinned rivets 

Weighing machines of all kinds (except platform 

W eighbridges), ard weights for same 
{singlass 
Lamp chimneys and globes 
eas 2 ae r a duty of fifteen pounds. 
Paperhangings | 
Pens 
Saddlers’ materials, viz—saddle-cloths and saddle-girths 
made up 

Sponge 
Stone, unwrought | 
Watches, clocks, and all parts thereof 
Window and plate glass y) 


Upon all goods, wares, and merchandise, gee into Queensland other than those mentioned in the foregoing 
schedules, for every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, a duty of twenty-five pounds. 


For every one hundred pounds of the value thereof, 
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ATA AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. 


APPENDIX B. 
AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. 


No; ad: 
AREA. 
Colony. Square Miles. Acres. 
Queensland Ps BAe an hg sco | 668, 497 427,838,080 
New South Wales oi ee ree 306, 006 | 195,882,150 
Victoria .. ce ae hes 87,884 | 56,245,760 
South ‘Australia Prope ir vee 380,070 242,244,800 
South Australia, Northern Teitery es 523,620 335,116,800 
Western Australia a3 ae ; -: 975,920 | 624,588,800 
Tasmania es 36 nae 5 = 26,215 | 16,778,000 
New Zealand ... a8 is ee aT 104,471 | 66,861,528 
——————. —- — 

Total Australasia ... re 3,072,743 1,966,555, 918 

No. 2, 


EstiMATED PopuLation, 31st DECEMBER, 1896. 


Colony. Males. Females. Persons. 

— - — = = — : 
Queensland . woe oe id 264,613 207,566 472,179 
New South Wales . ae se ae: 695, 150 602,490 | 1,297,640 
Victoria ms we es ee a 595,968 578,920 | il. 174, 888 
*South Australia... Es S55 Jee 186,699 173,521 | 360,220 
Western Australia... ae Ae be 96,952 40,994 | 137,946 
Tasmania... Bs2 mae ae on 88, 297 77,816 166,113 
+New Zealand ur ee Ps a 376,987 | 337,175 | 714,162 
Total Australasia Pee eel ae 3041666 2,018,482 | 4,823,148 


* Including Northern Territory. 
+ Excluding Maoris—Census Population, 1896—Males, 21,673; Females, 18,181; Total, 39,854, 


No: 3. 


EstimmMatED MEAN PopPuLation, 1896. 


Colony. | Males. Females. | Persons. 

Queensland . a, Fie ocean 204,478 466,364 
New South Wales . a by Ber | 690,155 597,600 | 1,287,755 
Victoria - ae eal 599,147 | 578,288 | 1,177,435 
*South Australia ..| 184,148 172,523 856,671 
Western Australia.. co) 86,797 36,012 122,809 
Tasmania... 1 | 86,800 | 76,673 163,473 
+New Zealand re | 373,238 833,608 | 706,846 
Total Australasia ise ata 2,282,171 | 1,999,182 | 4,281,353 


* Including Northern Territory. 
+ Excluding Maoris—Census Population, 1895—Males, 21,673 Females 18,181 Total, 39,854, 


AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. A475 
No. 4. 
Capirat Crry, AREA, PoruLation, BrrtH AND DgatH Raters, 1896. 
Birth-rate Death-rate ESTIMATED POPULATION, 
Capital, iby. Area. | 1 o00'of Mean | 1.000 of Mean 
Population. Population. Males. Females. | Persons. 
A Acres. 

Brisbane 50,266 #3172 “BY 50,729 50,184 | 100,913 
Sydney... 90,230 30 06 13°65 206,840 | 203,160 | 410,000 
Melbourne 162,660 | 28:97 BT ii tt 451.110 
Adelaide 167,680 29°98 1466 | 69,961 75,251 | 145.212 
Perth 3,343 28°61 20°65 24.411 9,718 34,129 
Hobart... 1,267 2417 13:14 13,721 14,489 28,210 
Wellington 13,059 23°56 10°97 $20,698 21,060 41,758 


* On estimated population. 


+ Sex not distinguished, 


No. 5. 


t+ Census ionntesiitorn Ayal 1896, 


Tora, Brrtus REGISTERED, 1896, 


| 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
Queensland... sa pOses 116,931 14,017 
New South Wales ... af 18,691 | 17,815 36,506 
Victoria : 16,460 15,718: 32,178 
*South Australia 5,110 4,938 10,048 
Western Australia... | 1,435 | 1,347 2,782 
Tasmania F | 2,373 | 2,230 4,603 
New Zealand 53 9,511 9,101 18,612 

Total Australasia | 60,666 | 58,080 118,746 
i} 


No. 6. 


* Including Northern Territory. 


ToraL MARRIAGES REGISTERED, 1896, 


iS Wes hes : é 
Queensland. “south Wats, | Victoria. pee Palate _ Tasmania. | New Zealand, 
| | | 
2,823 | 8,495 7,625 2,184 | 1,077 964 | 4,843 
* Including Northern Teriitory. 
No. 7 
20h DaeTES REGISTERED, 1896. 
Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
Queensland .. 3,574 2,071 5,645 
New South Wales . 9.256 6,583 15,839 
Victoria as ae 8,902 6,812 15,714 
*South Australia 2.164 TEMES) 4,083 
Western Australia... 1,450 570 2,020 
Tasmania : 1,108 793 1,901 
New Zealand 3,776 2,656 6,432 
Total Australasia 30,230 | 21,404 51,634 


* Including Northern Territory, 


No, 8. 


AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. 


Briretn, DearH, AND Marrtace Rares, 1896, 


Colony. 


| Birth-rate 
per 1,000 of 


Mean Popwiation. 


Death-rate 
per 1000 of 
Mean Population, 


Marriage-ra te 
per 1,000 of 
Mean Population, 


Queensland . 

New South Wales . 

Victoria = ns 
*South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania. vee 

New Zealand | 


Total Australasia 


| 
**| 30°06 


12:10 6:05 

28°35 12:30 6°60 

ae | 27°33 13°35 6-48 
Al 28°46 11-48 6°20 
22 65 16-45 8°77 

ea 28°16 11°63 5°89 
| 26°33 910 6385 
| 27-76 12°06 7:06 


* Including Northern Territory. 


No. 9. 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES, 186. 


ARRIVALS, | DEPARTURES. 
Colony. | ——— 
| | 
Males. | Females. Persons.) Males. | Females.| Persons. 
Ss _ “ | | 
*Queensland ; 18,765 8,958 | 27,723| 16,824 7,642 | 24,466 
*New South Wales 78,219 | 43,274 | 121,493 | 77,664 | 44,726 | 122,390 
+Victoria 59,1387 | 25,735 | 84.872 | 68,978 | 30,441} 99,419 
+South Australia... 63,151 | 24,440| 92,591 | 69,331] 25,289] 94,620 
Western Austraha 43,754 | 11,451 | 55,215) 16,524 2,742 | 19,266 
Tasmania ... 11,650 7,426 | 19,076| 9,322 6,097 | 15,419 
New Zealand 11,145 6,091 | 17,286 | 10,032 5,732 | 15,764 
Total Australasia 290,831 | 127,375 418,206 268,675 | 122,66) | 391,344 
| 
* By sea and rail. + By sea. + By sea and land. 
No, 10. 
Business oF Post AND TELEGRAPH, 1896. 
Colony. ees of a Rial ag Receipts. Expenditure. 
= | —— = 
£ £ 
Queensland 17,590,710 1,141,711 238,712 802, 20L 
New South Wales 70,301,875 *2, 250,824 333,941 872,471 
Victoria ... $4,124,347 1,872,615 514,201 509,382 
South Australia. 16,423,078 1,209,419 254,786 196,024 
Western Australia 10,097,678 1,178,406 186,141 269,012 
Tasmania... ‘ 7,551,791 208,784 74,613 61,481 
New Zealand 31,673,888 2,612,335 392,117 353,699 


* Telegrams transmitted. 
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No. 11 


GOVERNMENT Raitways, 1896. 
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Miles of Line 


Colony. Open Receipts. Expenditure. 
£ £ 

Queensland . E 1,094,558 669,696 
*New South Wales’ 3,014,742 1,601,218 
Victoria : Fee 2,401,392 1,546,475 
+South Australia ... 1,012,457 604,189 
Western Australia .. 915,483 577,655 
Tasmania ’ | 175,527 129,714 
New Zealand | 1,286,158 785,054 


* TIigures for year ended 30th June, 1897. 


¢ Including 55 miles of Private Lines. 


+ Excluding Northern Territory. 


No. 12. 
Ssrppinc ENTERED AND CLEARED, 1896, 
ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Colony. = = Sat = = 
mI umber.ot Tonnage. N umber ot Tonnage. 
Queensland : 649 562,759 645 531,289 
New South Wales 3,224 3,080,751 3,208 3,109,009 
Victoria Pans? 1,882 2,276,478 1,900 2,289,752 
South Australia. Aa 1,289 1,661,124 1,278 1,656,763 
Western Australia 768 1,105,907 683 1,030,471 
Tasmania 661 449,323 678 441,538 
New Zealand 589 614,097 592 627,659 
No. 13: 
Imvorts AND Exports, 1896. 
| EXPORTS. 
Colony. Imports. | — - — 
Home. Other. Total. 
£ £ £ £& 
Queensland .. ne 5,433,271 8,924,186 239,540 9,163,726 
New South Wales 20,561,510 | 16,742,691 | 6,267,658 | 23,010,349 
Victoria es 14,554,837 | 11,054,824 3,143,694 | 14,198,518 
South Australia 7,160,770 | 3,269,612 | 4,324,442 | 7,594,054 
Western Australia a 1,603,748 46,478 1,650, 226 
Tasmania : oa ¢ 1,473,429 23,147 1,496,576 
New Zealand Seas 137,32 20 9,177,336 148,769 9,321,105 
Total Australasia ... Hes 533,675 | poeaee 14,188,728 | 66,434,554 
ne 14. 
Imports AND Exrorts PER Hrap or Popurarion, 1896. 
¥XPORTS. 
Colony. Imports. 
Domestic Nara 
DEOdGCe: Other. Total 
Ga) Bs Lea) ds Co wR ie to Gs. els 
Queensland .. wk aly (0 ate yt) 010 3 19 18 0 
New South Wales.. 1519 4 3a On LO) 417 4 1717 4 
Victoria... PE ae Cyn ie 4) 213 5 LO ee, 
South Australia POn ie al 9 5 10 12 5 10 PAL ala '3 
Western Australia bau 16 Hej al (7% 7 TB) teh) 
Tasmania ... (ey NL 9°03 0 210 a) BAe al 
New Zealand LOT Tet S Peta LORS 04 1 Bh eh 0) 
Total Anstralasia ASD Oe eee nO 3°46 4 15 10 10 
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No, 15. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1896. 


STATISTICS, 


REVENUE. 
Colony. = = — | Expenditure. 
Taxation. Other. Total. 
ee & £ Ee 
Queensland .. os 1,564,448 2,099,636 3,664,084 3,625,980 
New South Wales .. 2,278,570 6,828,926 9,107,496 9,140,625 
Victoria . eae 2,691,009 3,767,673 6,458, 682 6,540,182 
*South Australia ... zee | 835, 7€8 1,774,056 2,609,824 2,575,785 
Western Australia ..| 1,203,791 1,638,960 2,842,751 2,839,453 
Tasmania | 467,054 230,922 797,97 750,244 
New Zealand 2,521,910 276,798 4,798,708 4,509,981 
Total Australasia * | 11,562,550 | 18,716,971 | 30,279,521 | 29,982,251 
* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 
No. 16. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1896. 
Revenue. 
Colony. Expenditure. 
Taxation. Other. Total. 
AS) Ee (ah Oo fbr Ol ene Gh a ts Oh 
Queensland . ; Bh 6 al fat) Fal if ile =, fe lay (6 
New South Wales... LAs: 2 Sy 8} 8 if cake 6) haere “a 
Victoria P ae EDS 3 4 0 a 9) 8. fy atk 0) 
South Australia 2 Pe 6: 5 010 t 8 4 ie mOenO) 
Western Australia... O16. iB} abl 23.03 0) 23° 2 5 
Tasmania... 217 2 PAY) Gs) 417 7 49) 
New Zealand Sy nk 5) 3. 4.74 615 9 7g} 
Tctal Australasia ... 2 14 10 ah ff fe al 5 7 2 
No: 17. 


Loan Expenpiture, 1896. 


Colony. 


Queensland 

*New South Wales 
Wictoriaaes 
+South ‘Australia... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania ... 
tNew Zealand 


Total Australasia 


During the Year. Argrogs te wale iat 
£ £ 

887,877 30,425,850, 

1,548,105 58,545,174 

213,478 47,086,621 

as 323,414 24,232,975 
eae ‘ 2,609,669 6,826,960 
|| 81,801 1,599,120. 
=] 1,089,599 25,572.780 
6,753,934 200, 274,085 


* On 30th June, 1897. 


+ Including Northern Territory. 


¢ On 31st March, 1897. 
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No. 18. 
Pusiic Dest, 31st DECEMBER, 1896, 
{ | 
New South <4 ‘ South Western Jae fil Ne 
Gue@azginnel Wales. Wactorta: Australia. Australia. Wasenthy, | Tealond’ 
| | 
£ _ f é £ £ | £ | £ 
31,873,934 | “58,596,914 | +16,886,211 +23,337,200 6,818,495 | 7,781,170 §44,366,618 
| | 


* On 30th June, 1897. 
+ On 30th June, 1896. 


t Including Northern Territory. 
§ On 31st March, 1897. 


No. 19. 
Bankine, 1896. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Colony. r - 
Coin and Total 3 Total 
Bullion. Advances. Assets. Deposits: Liabilities. 
L£ £ £ £ £ 
Queensland. 1,919,478 | .15,481,960 | 18,850,945 | 10,879,640 | 11,346,303 
New South Wales 6,948,696 | 35,116,696 | 44,527,828 | 29,835,916 | 31,251,776 
Victoria E 8,899,670 | 37,935,020 | 49,130,925 | 29,970,299 | 32,681,831 
South Australia = 2,402,368 4,734,902 | 7,754,673 8,075,266, 7,797,016 
Western Australia ... 2,414,619 2,812,547 | 5,754,475 4,577,396 5,083,273 
Tasmania = 758,080 2,311,602 3,240,352 3,058, 291 3,178, 67: 
New Zealand... 3,308,391 | 11,354,505 | 16,900,199 | 14,490,827 | 15,520,431 
Total Australasia... | 26,651,302 | 109,747,232 | 146,159,397 | 100,887,635 106,862,803 
= ui ) 
No. 20. 
Savines Bank, 1896. 
~ Number Amount to 
COON of Depositors. Credit. 
Ey 
Queensland ee ail 58,226 2,329,381 
New South Wales 213,608 8,522,624 
*Victoria 345,474 (Giant sys) 
South Australia 102,891 2,906,031 
+Western Australia 26,317 856.084 
Tasmania ea 32,803 690,739 
New Zealand z| 175,173 5,065,864 
Total Australasia 954,492 27,033,964 
| 
* For December Quarter, 1893. + On 30th June, 1897. 
No. 21. 
_ ARRESTS OR SUMMONSES BEFORE MaciIstR. ATES, 1896. 
NUMBER OF OFFENCES. 
| 
Colony. Ne ee = : a + aan a ace a 
Against gains e sal , 
ane LORIE Property. | Drunkenness. | | Other. Total. 
Queensland r 1,936 2,141 6,105 | 8,510 18,692 
New South Wales 4,195 6,370 19,499 26, 434 56,498 
Victoria ... : 2.246 4,244 10,960 | 2eZoo 44,709 
South Australia oe 303 683 1,937 Bh 256 6,179 
Western Australia... | 1,010 1,565 3,491 iK 252 13,318 
Tasmania we eal 341 804 | 653 2,711 4,514 
New Zealand | 1,302 2,275 5,640 | 9,598 18,815 
| ) 
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No. 22. 


Scooors—NvuMBER OF TEACHERS, 1896. 


Colony. State. Other. Total. 
Queensland . sf ae = — ns br 619 2,336 
New South Wales ... Ae ana sf 4,442 3,094 7,536 
Victoria a oa ae wile fe 4,497 = i 
South Australia... Rt 7 of: 1,164 | 670 1,834 
Western Australia... we ace ae 281 176 457 
Tasmania... ee Aes ae aoe 489 + 92 581 
New Zealand sce = aa 3,515 909 4,424 
* Not available. + Grammar schools only; other private schools not available. 


No. 23. 


ScHOoLS—AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 1896. 


Colony. | State. Other. Total, 

| =} ee 
Queensland .. | 54,316 11,208 65,524 
New South Wales . | 142,192 43,431 185,623 
Victoria tee ys on ae Rall) alst27 he 33,445 171,986 
South Australia... ae ae Bae 40,449 9,984 50,433 
Western Australia... ao ee ae 6,470 3,074 9,544 
Tasmania ... 8 as oe a 11,508 8.364 19,872 
New Zealand ae ae oe ae 109,253 14,660 123,913 

No. 24. 
AREA UNDER CULTIVATION, 1896. 
Queensland, Sait rice: Victoria. ge | Prk Tasmania. | New Zealand. 
re oa eed | 

Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 


336,775 1,659,717 | 3,093,176 2,584,395 | 134,300 | 252,208 | 1,508,231 


INo: 25. 
Principat Crops—Arna, 1896. 

Colony. Wheat. Maize. Potatoes. Sugar. Hay. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Queensland... =i of 35,831 115,715 7,672 83,093 35,764 
New South Wales ... —e 866,112 211,382 31,170 31,053 327,209 
Victoria so tae «| 1,576,748 9,749 43,537 one 417,728 
South Australia ae | 1,693,045 nae 6,417 zat 339,257 
Western Australia ... Ae 31,488 30 720 ee 69,436 
SDasmanilape seats os Ses 74,516 158 21,651 hiss 47,798 
New Zealand aie eee 258, 608 12,534 29,990 se 297,813 
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No. 26. 
PrrncipaAL Crops—Pronuce, 1896. 
Colony. Wheat. Maize. | Potatoes. [Sbeae On| Hay. 

— — es 

| 

| Bushels. Bushels. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Queensland ; ..} 601,254 3,065,333 18,451 *100,774 69,695 
New South Wales. ... | 8,853,445 5,754,217 84,214 $320,276 | 334,992 
Wictonian a ... | 1,076,022 565,985 146,249 bt 449,469 
South Australia ... ...| 2,804,493 ane 16,319 es 170,808 
Western Australia a8). RB T/ 504 2,088 28 50,500 
Tasmania ... P53 ...| 1,286,330 i 72,241 os 44,344 
New Zealand... ...| 5,926,523 503,652 | 155,869 + 


* Sugar off of 66,640 acres crushed. + Cane off of 18,194 acres crushed. + Statistics not collected. 


No. 27. 
PrincrpaL Crops—AVERAGE YIELD, 1896. 


| eso F 
Colony. | Wheat. | Maize. Potatoes. | Rea ay Hay. 
| Bushels. | Bushels. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Queensland ee “a5 1678 | 26°49 2°40 an ia} 1°95 
New Scuth Wales es mes 10°20 | 27°20 2°40 +17 60 1°00 
Victoria ... , ae sel 4849) 58:06 | 3°36 Ee 1°08 
South Australia 13: be 1°66 3: 2°52 a 0°50 
Western Australia... nal Vato) | 16°66 2°90 ae 0°73 
Tasmania Pe ne oily sas aes Broo ae 0:92 
New Zealand ... es aa 22:92 | 4018 520 aR 28 
* Tons of Sugar. + Tons of Cane. { No estimate made. 7 
No. 28. 
Live Stock—Noumpker, 31st DrecemBeEr, 1896. 
Colony. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
Queensland .. ee 3ee 452,207 6,507,377 | 19,593,696 97,434 
New South Wales... oe ok 510,636 2,226,163 | 48,318,790 214,581 
*Victoria ... ae on x 436,439 1,782,881 | 12,692,843 282,457 
South Australia... aes ae 177,078 | 337,225 | 6,323,993 59,479 
Western Australia... a oe YS 3YAE 199:793. 2,248,976 31,154 
Tasmania... = ie an 29,447 157,230 1,640,567 55,261 
New Zealand ee Bs A 249,732 1,138,572 | 19,138,493 209,853 
Total Australasia... oe 1,913,066 | 12,349,241 | 109,957,358 950,219 
* Vigures for 1891; not since collected. a 
No. 29. 
MINERAL PRopucTION DURING 1896. 
Colony. Gold. | Silver. | Copper. Tin. Other. Total. 
£ £ £ & 25 ig 
Queensland ... | 2,241,347 32,162 | 21,042] 49,018) 185,497 | 2,528,996 
New South Wales PS 073;360))) 4, 785,45 HL | 197,814} 68,546 | 1,226,088 | 4,351,209 
Victoria ... ... | 8,220,348 7,158 ies 1,799} 115,250 | 3,344,555 
South Australia _ Pee 14,350 | : 219,464 me $5,990 319,804 
Western Australia ...| *879,743 |... *12,952 | _*9,703 *3 | *902,406 
Tasmania : ...| 287,574 | $222,948 | $1,659 |f149,038 19,492 640,711 
New Zealand ... ... | 1,041,428 | 10,589 Sy ot ete 862,224 | 1,914,241 
Total Australasia... | 8,708,155 | 2,058,308 | 452,931 | 288,104 | 2,494,424 | 14,001,922 


* Figures for i895. + Including silver, lead, and ore. t Exports. 


Fl 
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No. 30. 
MINERAL PRODUCTION, AGGREGATE TO END OF 1896. 
Colony. Gold. Silver. Copper. Tin. Other. Total. 

£ £ £ & £ £ 
Queensland . | 39,196,465 661,715 | 2,008,116 | 4,374,789 | 2,202,989 | 48,444,074 
New South Wales | 43,399,958 |22,410,046 | 4,068,169 | 6,196,518 34,293,834 | 110,368,525 
Victoria .. 244,138,728 134,223 | 206,395 | 689,537 675,527 | 245,844,410 
South ‘Australia 375,133 14,681,151 at 6,366,627 | 21,422,911 
Western Australia) *3,031,230 a *166,716 *65,854 | *169,153 | *3,432,953 
Tasmania .| 3,883,520] +940,876 168,126 | 6,387,554 331,913 | 11,211,989 
New Zealand 52,392,430 181,852 17,866 fe 14,167,4365, 66,759,584 

ba | / 
Total Australasia 385,917,464 24,328,712 |21,816,539 |17,71-t,252 58,207,479 | 507,484,446 


* Figures for 1895. 


+ Including silver, lead, and ore. 


t Including kauri gum. 


No. 31, 
Lanps ALIENATED, &C., TO END OF 1896, 
Neither 
‘ P In Process of pa 
Colony. Alienated, Alienation: Sage See Total. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Queensland 12,850,843 1,776,034 413,211,203 427,838,080 
New South W ales 24,712,939 20,544,529 150,624,682 195, 882, 150 
Victoria 17,903,658 5,187,006 33, 155,096 56, 245,760 
South Australia* 7,717,910 6, 240, 262 229,286,628 243,244,800 
Western Australia 6,198,895 1,914,220 616,475,685 624,588,800 
Tasmania +4,766, 276 was 12,011,724 16,778,000 
New Zealand | 21,589,053 251,518 45,020, 957 66,861,528 
Total Australasia ... | 95,739,574 35,913,569 | 1,499,785,975 | 1,631,439,118 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


+ Including native lands. 


+ Land in process of alienation included. 


No. 32. 
Manuractrorirs, Hanps EmMpLoyep, &c., 1896. 


Year. 


Queensland . a 
New South Wales ... 
Victoria - ie 
South Australia : 
Western Australia ... 
Tasmania... f 
New Zealand 


} 


e Hands Value of Plant, 
Number. Employed. Machines! &e. 
No. £ 
1,332 19,733 6,145,548 
3,106 49,055 5,535,905 
2,765 50,096 A 
756 11,464 = 
377 3 i 
188 1,873 328,849 
2,459 27,389 5,796, O17 


* Figures not available. 
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Page. Page. 
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Tiabilities 443 Brands and Sheep Districts 71 
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Rate of Dividend declared 439 | Bran, Value of .. 5 328 

Savings, Amount Deposited per Breadth of Ce 1 

Head of Population 444 | Breweries . 333 
Amount of Deposits 444 Duty on Hops... 333 
Amount of Withdrawals . 44 Duty on Malt . was 399 
Number of Deposits , 444 Excise Duty on Beer 333 
Number of Withdrawals ... 444 Gallons of Beer made 333 
Rate of Interest 444 Number of 333 

Barley, Acreage under ... ORS Number of Hands Employed i in 333 

Bushels of on ee ne 288 Value of eee 333: 
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Quantity and Value ... 313 Hands employed 337 
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Beans 307 Output of Ss 337 
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Quantity. Salted 324 | Bright’s Disease .. 123 
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Benevolent Asylums 148 menced ... a ie OS 
Bills of Sale 446 | Brisbane Dry Dock 30 
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ool Summary a 398 

Timber Regulations ac 396 
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386 Abolition of 390 
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376 First Trip 54 
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391 Licenses— 
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